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Look  for  this 


Hosiery 


Trade  Mark 


Slamped  on  every  pair. 

NOT  FOR  FIFTEEN   YEARS 

have  such  improvements  been  made  in  hosiery — showing  the  greatest  strides  toward 
hosiery  ])erfection  and  appealing  to  every  woman  through  their  direct  and  practical 
removal  of  all  hosiery  discomforts.  The  value  of  the  *'  ONYX  "  name  on  a  stocking 
has  been  advanced  more  than  loojl^  by  the  adoption  of — 

THE     NEW     "DUB-L    TOP" 

Defies  the  ravages  of  the  Garter  Clasp. 

THE    NEW     "WYDE    TOP" 

Provides  width  and  comfort  where  most  needed. 

THE     NEW    "DOUBLEX" 

Entire  sole  reinforced  with  a  superior  four-thread  yarn,  strength- 
ened   by    special    process — protecting    all    vulnerable    points. 

THESE   IMPROVEMENTS    CAN  BE 
FOUND   ONLY  IN  THE  '^ONYX''   BRAND 


For 

E  960  Women's  "ONYX  "  Black  "  DUB-L  TOP  "  Cob- 
web   Lisle — resists  the  ravages  of  the  Garter  Clasp. 

tH)c.  per  pair. 

409K  Women's  "ONYX"  "DUB-L  TOP"  Black, 
White  and  Tan  Silklisle— double  sole,  spliced  heel. 
Feels  and  looks  like  Silk,  wean  better.    5()c.  per  pair. 

E  710  Women's  "  ONYX"  Black  "  WYDE  TOP"  and 
"DUB-L  TOP"  Gauze lisle,.doublc  sole,  spliced  heel 
— very   wide   on    top   without   extra  width  all   over. 

5()c.  per  pair. 


Women 

E880  Women's  "ONYX"  Black  "DOUBLEX" 
Quality  with  "DUB-L  TOP  "—Gauze  lisle,  douole 
sole,  spliced  heel T''>c.  per  pair. 

E970  Women's  "ONYX"  Black  "DUB-L  TOP" 
biiklislef  double  sole,  spliced  heel— an  excellent  quality. 

Toe.  per  pair. 

Outsize  Hose 

170  S  Women's  "ONYX"  Gauze  lisle  "  DUB-L  TOP," 
Black,  White.  Pink,  Tan,  Cardinal,  Sky,  Navy,  Violet, 
double  sole,  spliced  heel d<)c.  per  pair 


SILK    HOSE 

{Special  Value) 

134.     Women's  "  ONYX"  Black  Pure  Thread  Silk  "  DUB-L  TOP  "  Lisle-Uned  sole.      Special,  $1.75  per  pair. 

106.  Pure  Thread  Silk,  Black,  White,  Tan,  Gold,  Copenhai?en  Blue,  Taupe,  Old  Rose,  Paris  Tan,  Amethvst. 
Pongee,  Reseda,  Bronze,  all  colors  to  match  shoe  or  gown.  Undoubtedly  the  best  value  in  America.  Pure  dye. 
Every  pair  guaranteed $2.2;')  per  pair. 


For 


Men 

E  325  Men's    "ON'YX"  Black  and  Colored  Silklisle 
double    sole,    spliced    heel.      "The     Satisfactor> 

Hose.*' i^c.  per  paii 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  direct  you  to  nearest 
dealer,  or  send  postpaid  any  number  desired. — Write  to  Dept.  6. 


E  209  Men's  "ONYX  "  Black  Gauze  Lisle  "DOUBLEX" 
Quality — extra  durable.     Special  value.    &()c.  per  pair. 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  LEGEND  OF 
ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

By  GUGLIELMO  FERRERO 

Translated  by  Frances  Lance  Ferrero 


N  the  history  of 
Rome  figures  of 
women  are  rare, 
because  only  men 
dominated  there, 
imposing  every- 
where the  brute 
force,  the  rough- 
ness and  the  egoism  that  lie  at  the 
base  of  their  nature :  they  honored  the 
mater  familias  because  she  bore  chil- 
dren and  kept  the  slaves  from  stealing 
the  flour  from  the  bin  and  drinking 
the  wine  from  the  amphore  on  the 
sly;  they  despised  the  woman  who 
made  of  her  beauty  and  vivacity  an 
adornment  of  social  life,  a  prize  sought 
after  and  disputed  by  the  men.  How- 
ever, in  this  virile  history  there  ap- 
pears, on  a  sudden,  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  strange  and  wonderful — a 
living  Venus,  as  it  were. 

She  was  sailing  tranquilly  along  the 
Cydnus  [so  Plutarch  describes  the  arrival 
of  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus  and  her  first  meeting 
with  Antony]  on  a  bark  with  a  golden 
stem,  with  sails  of  purple,  and  oars  of 
silver,  and  the  dip  of  the  oars  was  rhy thmed 


to  the  sound  of  flutes  blending  with  mu- 
sic of  lyres.  She  herself,  the  queen,  won- 
drously  clad  as  Venus  is  pictured,  was 
lying  under  an  awning  gold-embroidered. 
Boys  dressed  as  Cupids  stood  at  her  side, 
gently  waving  fans  to  refresh  her;  her 
maidens,  every  one  beautiful  and  clad  as 
a  naiad  or  a  grace,  directed  the  boat,  some 
at  the  rudder,  others  at  the  ropes.  Both 
banks  of  the  stream  were  sweet  with  the 
perfumes  burning  on  the  vessel. 

Posterity  is  yet  dazzled  by  this 
ship,  refulgent  with  purple  and  gold 
and  melodious  with  flutes  and  lyres. 
If  we  are  spell-bound  by  Plutarch's 
description,  it  does  not  seem  strange 
to  us  that  Antony  should  have  been 
— he  who  could  not  only  behold  in 
person  that  wonderful  Venus,  but 
could  be  invited  to  dinner,  and  dine 
with  her  tete  h  tete,  in  a  splendor  of 
torches  indescribable;  circumstances 
in  no  wise  improbable  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  famous  romance  of  the 
love  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  And 
the  development  of  it  was  as  probable 
as  the  beginning — the  follies  commit- 
ted by  Antony  for  the  seductive  queen 
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of  the  Orient,  the  abandonment  and 
divorce  of  Octavia,  the  war  for  love 
of  Cleopatra  kindled  in  the  whole 
empire,  and  the  miserable  catastrophe. 
Are  there  not  to  be  seen  in  the  last 
centuries  many  men  of  power  putting 
their  greatness  to  risk,  and  sometimes 
to  ruin,  for  love  of  a  woman?  Are 
not  the  love-letters  of  great  states- 
men— for  instance  those  of  Mirabeau 
and  of  Gambetta, — admitted  to  the 
semi-official  part  of  modern  history- 
writing?  And  so  also  Antony  could 
love  a  queen  and,  like  so  many 
modern  statesmen,  commit  follies 
for  her.  A  French  critic  of  my 
history  of  Rome,  burning  his  ships 
behind  him,  has  said  that  Antony 
was  "a  Roman  Boulanger"! 

In  a  word,  the  romance  pleases: 
art  takes  it  as  a  subject,  and  retakes 
it;  but  that  does  not  keep  off  the 
brutal  hands  of  criticism.  Before  all 
it  should  be  observed  that  moderns 
feel  and  interpret  the  romance  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  a  way  very 
different  from  that  of  the  ancients. 
From  Shakespeare*  to  De  Heredia 
and  Henri  Houssaye,  artists  and 
historians  have  described  with  sym- 
pathy, have  almost  idealized,  this 
passion  that  throws  away  in  a  light- 
ning-flash every  human  greatness, 
to  pursue  the  mantle  of  a  fleeing 
woman;  they  find  in  the  follies  of 
Antony  something  profoundly  human 

*The  famous  passage  from  "Antony  and  Cleopatra." 
act  II,  scene  2.  in  which  Bnobarbus  describes  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Roman  general  and  the  Egyptian 
queen,  is  here  given — to  show  how  closely  Snake- 
speare's  poetic  paraphrase  follows  Plutarch's  prose, 
as  quoted  by  Professor  Ferrero  on  the  preceding  page. 
— Thk  Editor. 

"The  barge  she  sat  in.  like  a  bumish'd  throne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them;  the  oars  were 

silver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  For  her  own  i>erson. 
It  beggar'd  all  description;  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion, — cloth -of -gold  of  tissue, — 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature;  on  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers-color  d  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
And  what  they  undid  did. 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adornings:  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  llower-soft  hands. 
That  yarely  frame  the  (jffice.      From  the  barge 
A  stranj^e  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  acljrucnt  wharfs." 


that  moves  them,  fascinates  them, 
and  makes  them  indulgent.  To  the 
ancients,  on  the  contrary,  the  amours 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  a 
dishonorable  degeneration  of  the  pas- 
sion. There  are  no  excuses  for  the 
man  whom  love  for  a  woman  has 
impelled  to  desert  in  battle — ^to 
abandon  soldiers,  friends,  relatives — 
to  conspire  against  the  greatness  of 
Rome. 

This  very  same  difference  of  in- 
terpretation recurs  in  the  history 
of  the  amours  of  Caesar.  Modern 
writers  regard  what  the  ancients 
tell  us.  of  the  numerous  loves — ^real 
or  imaginary — of  Caesar  as  almost 
a  new  laurel  with  which  to  decorate 
his  brow;  notwithstanding  that  the 
ancients  recounted  and  spread  abroad, 
and  perhaps  in  part  invented,  these 
little  stories  of  gallantry  for  contrary 
reasons,  as  a  source  of  dishonor,  to 
discredit  him,  to  demonstrate  that 
Caesar  was  effeminate,  that  he  could 
not  give  guarantees  of  capacity  to 
lead  the  armies  and  to  fulfil  the 
virile  and  arduous  duties  that  await- 
ed every  eminent  Roman.  There  is 
in  our  way  of  thinking  a  vein  of 
romanticism  which  was  wanting  in 
the  ancient  mind.  We  see  in  love 
a  certain  forge tfulness  of  ourselves, 
a  certain  blindness  of  egoism  and 
the  more  material  passions,  a  kind  of 
power  of  abnegation,  that,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  unconscious,  confers  a  certain 
nobility  and  dignity;  therefore  we 
are  indulgent  to  mistakes  and  follies 
committed  for  the  sake  of  passion, 
while  the  ancients  were  very  severe. 
We  pardon  with  a  certain  compas- 
sion the  man  who  for  love  of  a  woman 
has  not  hesitated  to  bury  himself 
under  the  ruin  of  his  own  greatness; 
the  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sidered him  the  most  dangerous  and 
despicable  of  the  insane.  But  criti- 
cism has  not  contented  itself  with 
re-giving  to  the  ancient  romance  the 
significance  it  had  for  those  that 
made  it  and  the  public  that  first 
read  it. 

Archaeologists  have  discovered  in 
the  coins  portraits  of  Cleopatra,  and 
now    critics    liave    confronted    these 


portraits  with  the  poetic  descriptions 
of  Cleopatra  given  by  Roman  histo- 
rians, and  have  found  that  in  these 
descriptions  there  was  at  least  much 
fancy.  In  the  portraits  we  do  not  see 
the  countenance  of  a  Venus,  delicate, 
gracious,  smiling,  nor  even  the  fine 
and  sensuous  beauty  of  a  Marquise 
de  Pompadour;  but  a  face  fleshy  and, 
as  the  French  would  say,  bouffie.  with 
a  powerful  aquiline  nose;  the  face 
of  a  woman  on  in  years,  ambitious, 
imperious,  which  recalls  the  face  of 
Maria  Theresa.  It  will  be  said  that 
judgments  on  beauty  are  personal; 
that  Antony,  who  saw  her  alive, 
could  judge  better  than  we  who  see 
her  portraits  half  faded  out  by  the 
centuries ;  that  the  attractive  power 
of  a  woman  emanates  not  only  from 
corporeal  beauty,  but  also,  and  yet 
more,  from  her  spirit.  The  taste 
of  Cleopatra,  her  vivacity,  her  clever- 
ness, her  exquisite  art  in  conver- 
sation, are  acclaimed  by  all. 

Perhaps,  however,  Cleopatra,  beau- 
tiful or  ugly,  is  of  little  consequence. 
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When  one  studies  in  the  spirit  of 
criticism  the  history  of  her  relations 
with  Antony,  there  is  small  place,  and 
that  but  in  the  last  part,  for  the 
passion  of  love.  It  will  be  easy  to 
persuade  you  of  this  if  you  follow 
the  simple  chronological  exposition 
of  facts  I  shall  give  you.  Antony 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  Cleopatra 
at  Tarsus  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  41  B.C.,  passes  the  winter  of 
41  to  40  with  her  at  Alexandria, 
leaves  her  in  the  spring  of  40  and 
stays  away  from  her  for  more  than 
three  years,  tilt  the  autumn  of  37. 
There  is  no  proof  that  during  this 
time  he  sighed  for  the  queen  of  Egypt 
as  a  lover  far  away ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  attends  with  alacrity  worthy  of 
praise  to  preparing  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  to  putting  into  execution  the 
great  design  conceived  by  Casar,  the 
plan  of  war  that  Antony  had  come 
upon  among  the  papers  of  the  dictator 
in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  March, 
44- 

All  order,  social  and  political — the 
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army,  the  state,  public  finance,  wealth 
private  and  public,^ was  going  to 
pieces  about  him.  The  triumvirate 
power,     built    upon     the    uncertain 


The  historians,  however  antagonistic 
to  him.  describe  liim  to  us  as  ex- 
ceedingly busy  in  those  four  years, 
extracting  from  all  parts  the  Httle 
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foundation  of  these  ruins,  was  tot- 
tering. Antony  realized  that  only  a 
great  external  success  could  give  to 
him  and  to  his  party  the  authority 
and  the  money  necessary  to  establish 
a  solid  government,  and  resolved  to 
enter  into  possession  of  the  political 
legacy  of  his  teacher  and  patron, 
taking  up  its  idea — the  conquest  of 
Persia.  But  the  difficulties  are  grave. 
Soldiers  are  not  wanting,  but  money. 
The  revolution  has  ruined  the  empire 
and  Italy;  all  the  reserve  funds  have 
been  dissipated;  the  finances  of  the 
state  are  in  such  straits  that  not 
even  the  soldiers  can  be  paid  punctu- 
ally, and  the  legions  every  now  and 
then  claim  their  dues  by  revolt. 
But    Antony    is    not    discouraged. 


money  still  in  circulation.  Tlien. 
at  one  stroke,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  37.  when,  preparations 
finished,  it  is  time  to  put  hands  to 
the  execution,  the  ancient  historians, 
without  in  any  way  explaining  to  us 
this  sudden  act.  most  unforeseen, 
made  him  depart  for  Antioch  to 
meet  Cleopatra,  whom  he  has  invited 
to  join  him.  For  what  reason  does 
Antony,  after  three  years,  suddenly 
rejoin  Cleopatra?  The  secret  of  the 
story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  lies 
entirely  in  this  question.  Plutarch 
says  that  Antony  went  to  Antioch 
borne  by  the  fiery  and  untamed 
courser  of  his  own  spirit;  in  other 
words,  because  passion  was  already 
beginning  to  make  him  lor.e  common- 
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sense.  Not  finding  other  explana- 
tions in  the  ancient  writers,  posterity 
has  accepted  this,  which  was  simple 
enough;  but  about  a  century  ago  an 
erudite  Frenchman,  Letronne,  study- 
ing certain  coins,  and  comparing 
with  them  certain  passages  in  ancient 
historians  until  then  obscure,  was 
able  to  demonstrate  that  in  36  B.C., 
at  Antioch,  Antony  married  Cleo- 
patra with  all  the  dynastic  cere- 
monies of  Egypt,  and  that  thereupon 
Antony  became  King  of  Egypt,  al- 
though he  did  not  dare  assume  the 
title. 

The  explanation  of  Letronne,  which 
is  founded  on  official  documents, 
like  coins,  is  without  any  doubt  more 
dependable  than  that  of  Plutarch, 
which  is  reducible  to  an  imaginative 
metaphor;  and  the  discovery  of  Le- 
tronne, concluding  that  concatenation 
of  facts  which  I  have  set  forth,  finally 
persuades  me  to  affirm  that  not  a 
passion  of  love  suddenly  reawakened 
led  Antony  in  the  second  half  of  37 
B.C.  to  Antioch  to  meet  the  queen  of 
Egypt,  but  a  political  scheme  well 
thought  out.  Antony  wanted  Egypt 
and  not  the  beautiful  person  of  its 
queen.  He  meant  by  this  dynastic 
marriage  to  establish  the  Roman 
protectorate  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  to  be  able  to  dispose,  for 
the  Persian  campaign,  of  the  treasures 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies.  At 
that  time,  after  the  plunderings  of 
other  regions  of  the  Orient  by  the 
politicians  of  Rome,  there  was  but 
one  state  rich  in  reserves  of  precious 
metals — Egypt.  Since  little  by  lit- 
tle the  economic  crisis  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  aggravating,  the 
Roman  polity  had  to  gravitate  per- 
force toward  Egypt,  as  toward  the 
country  capable  of  providing  Rome 
with  the  capital  necessary  to  con- 
tinue its  policy  in  every  part  of  the 
empire.  Caesar  already  understood 
this.  His  mysterious  and  obscure 
connection  with  Cleopatra  had  cer- 
tainly for  ultimate  motive  and  reason 
this  political  necessity;  and  Antony, 
in  marrying  Cleopatra,  probably  only 
applied  more  or  less  shrewdly  the 
ideas   that   Caesar   had   had    in   the 


refulgent  crepuscle  of  his  tempest- 
uous career. 

But  you  will  ask  me  why  Antony, 
if  he  had  need  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  recurred  to  this  strange  ex- 
pedient of  a  marriage,  instead  of 
conquering  the  kingdom;  and  why 
Cleopatra  demeaned  herself  to  marry 
the  triumvir.  The  reply  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  him  who  knows  the  history 
of  Rome.  There  was  a  long-standing 
tradition  in  Roman  policy  to  ex- 
ploit Egypt  but  to  respect  its  inde- 
pendence. It  may  be  because  the 
country  was  considered  more  difficult 
to  govern  than  in  truth  it  was;  or 
because  there  existed  for  this  more 
ancient  land — ^the  seat  of  all  the 
most  refined  arts,  the  most  learned 
schools,  the  most  choice  industries, 
exceedingly  rich  and  highly  civilized 
— a  regard  that  somewhat  resembles 
what  France  imposes  on  the  world 
to-day.  Finally,  it  may  be  because 
it  was  held  that  if  Egypt  were  an- 
nexed, its  influence  on  Italy  would 
be  too  much  in  the  ascendant,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  old  Roman  life 
would  be  conclusively  overwhelmed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  customs,  the 
ideas,  the  refinements,  in  a  word, 
by  the  corruptions  of  Egypt.  An- 
tony, who  was  set  in  the  idea  of 
repeating  in  Persia  the  adventure  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  did  not  dare 
bring  about  an  annexation  which 
would  have  been  severely  judged  in 
Italy,  and  which  he,  like  the  others, 
thought  more  dangerous  than  in  re- 
ality it  was.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
with  a  dynastic  marriage,  he  was 
able  to  secure  for  himself  all  the 
advantages  of  effective  possession, 
without  running  the  risks  of  annex- 
ation, so  he  resolved  upon  this  artifice, 
which,  I  repeat,  had  probably  been 
imagined  by  Caesar.  As  to  Cleopa- 
tra, her  government  was  menaced  by 
a  strong  internal  opposition,  the  cau- 
ses for  which  are  ill-known:  marry- 
ing Antony,  she  gathered  about  her 
throne,  to  protect  it,  formidable 
guards — the  Roman  legions. 

To  sum  up,  the  romance  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  covers,  at  least  in  its 
beginnings,  a  political  treaty.     With 
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tliat  marriage  Cleopatra  seeks  to 
steady  her  wavering  power,  and 
Antony  to  place  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  under  the  Roman  protectorate. 
How,  then,  was  the  famous  romance 


born?  The  history  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra— -the  true  story,  not  the 
romance — is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
episodes  of  a  struggle  that  lacerated 
the  Roman  empire  for  four  centuries 
until  it  finally  destroyed  it — the 
struggle  between  Orient  and  Occident. 
During  the  age  of  Ca;sar,  little  by 
little,  without  any  one's  realizing 
it  at  first,  there  arose  and  fulfilled 
itself  a  fact  of  the  gravest  importance: 
that  is,  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire 
had  grown  out  of  proportion;  first, 
from  the  conquest  of  the  Pontus, 
made  by  LucuUus.  who  had  added 
to  the  Roman  dominions  immense 
territory  in  Asia  Minor;  then  by 
Pompey's  conquest  of  Syria,  and  the 
protectorate  extended  by  him  over 
all  Palestine  and  a  considerable  part 
of  Arabia.  These  new  districts  were 
not  only  enormous  in  extent:  they 
were  also  populous,  wealthy,  fertile, 
celebrated  for  ancient  culture;  they 
held    the    busiest    industrial    cities, 


the  best  cultivated  regions  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  most  famous 
seats  of  arts,  letters,  science;  there- 
fore their  annexation,  made  rapidly 
in  a  few  years,  could  not  but  trouble 
the  already  unstable  equilibrium  of 
the  empire.  Italy  was  then,  com- 
pared with  these  provinces,  a  poor 
and  barbarous  land;  because  southern 
Italy  had  been  ruined  by  the  wars 
of  preceding  epochs,  and  northern 
Italy,  naturally  the  wealthier  part, 
was  still  crude  and  at  the  beginning 
of  its  development.  The  other  west- 
ern provinces  nearer  Italy  were 
poorer  and  less  civilized  than  Italy 
herself,  except  Gallia  Narbonensis 
and  certain  parts  of  southern  Spain. 
So  that  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  came  to  find  itself  far  from 
the  richest  and  most  populous  regions, 
among  territories  poor  and  despoiled, 
on  the  frontiers  of  barbarism;  in 
such  a  situation  as  the  Russian  em- 
pire might  find  itself  to-day,  if  it 
had  its  capital  at  Vladivostok  or  at 
Harbin. 

It  is  known  that  during  the  last 
years  of  the  life  of  Caesar  it  was  ru- 
mored, several  times,  that  the  dic- 
tator wished  to  remove  elsewhere 
the  capital  of  the  empire — to  Alex- 
andria in  Bgypt,  it  was  said,  to  Ilium 
in  the  district  where  Troy  arose.  It 
is  impossible  to  judge  whether  these 
reports  were  true  or  were  invented 
by  enemies  of  C£esar  to  damage  him; 
at  any  rate,  true  or  false,  they  show 
that  public  opinion  was  beginning 
to  concern  itself  with  the  "eastern 
peril";  that  is,  with  the  danger  that 
the  seat  of  empire  must  be  shifted 
toward  the  Orient  and  the  too  ample 
Asiatic  and  African  territory,  and 
that  Italy  would  be  one  day  un- 
crowned of  her  metropolitan  pre- 
dominance, conquered  by  so  many 
wars.  Such  hearsays,  even  if  not 
true,  must  have  seemed  the  more 
likely  because,  in  his  last  two  years, 
Cffisar  planned  the  conquest  of  Persia. 
Now  the  natural  basis  of  operations 
for  the  conquest  of  Persia  was  to  be 
found,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  if  Persia  had  been  con- 
quered,   it    would    not    have    been 
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pos^ble  to  govern  in  Rome  an  empire 
so  immeasurably  enlarged  in  the 
Orient.  Everything,  therefore,  leads 
to  the  belief  that  this  question  was 
at  least  discussed  in  the  coterie  of 


great  enterprise ;  among  these.  Antony 
must  rely  above  all  on  Eg}'pt,  the 
richest  and  most  ciNnlized  and  most 
able  to  supply  him  the  funds  of  which 
he  was  in  want.     Therefore  he  mar- 
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Caesar*s  friends;  and  it  was  a  serious 
question,  because  in  it  the  traditions, 
the  aspirations,  the  interests,  of 
Italy  were  in  irreconcilable  conflict 
with  a  supreme  necessity  of  state 
which  one  day  or  other  would  impose 
itself,  if  some  unforeseen  event  did 
not  intervene  to  resolve  it. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations, 
the  conduct  of  Antony  becomes  very 
clear.  The  marriage  at  Antioch,  by 
which  he  places  Egypt  under  the 
Roman  protectorate,  is  the  decisive 
act  of  a  policy  that  looks  to  trans- 
porting the  centre  of  his  government 
toward  the  Orient,  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  more  securely  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.  Antony,  the  heir 
of  Caesar,  the  man  who  held  the 
papers  of  the  dictator,  who  knew  his 
hidden  thoughts,  who  wished  to 
complete  the  plans  cut  off  by  his 
death,  proposes  to  conquer  Persia. 
To  conquer  Persia  he  must  rely  on 
the  Oriental  provinces  that  were  the 
natvu"al  basis  of  operations  for    the 


ries  the  Cleopatra  whom,  it  was  said 
at  Rome,  Caesar  himself  had  wished 
to  marry — with  whom,  at  any  rate, 
Caesar  had  much  dallied  and  intrigued. 
Does  not  this  juxtaposition  of  facts 
seem  luminous  to  you?  In  36  An- 
tony marries  Cleopatra,  as  a  few 
years  before  he  had  married  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  the  future  Augustus, 
for  political  reasons — ^in  order  to 
be  able  to  dispose  of  the  political 
subsidies  and  finances  of  Egypt,  for 
the  conquest  of  Persia.  The  conquest 
of  Persia  is  the  ultimate  motive  of  all 
his  policy,  the  supreme  explanation 
of  his  every  act. 

Little  by  little,  however,  this  move, 
made  on  both  sides  for  considerations 
of  political  interest,  altered  its  char- 
acter under  the  action  of  events, 
of  time,  through  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  upon 
each  other,  above  all,  the  power 
that  Cleopatra  acquired  over  Antony. 
Here,  truly,  is  the  most  important 
part   of   all    this   story.     Those   who 
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have  read  my  history  know  that  I 
have  recounted  hardly  any  of  the 
anecdotes,  more  or  less  odd  or  en- 
tertaining, with  which  ancient  writers 
describe  the  intimate  life  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  in  them  the  part  that  is 
fact  from  that  which  was  invented  or 
exaggerated  by  political  enmity.  In 
history  the  difficulty  of  recognizing 
the  truth  gradually  increases  as  one 
passes  from  political  to  private  life. 
In  politics  the  acts  of  men  and  of 
parties  are  always  bound  together 
by  either  causes  or  effects  of  which 
a  certain  number  is  always  exactly 
known;  private  life,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  as  it  were,  isolated  and  shut 
up  in  a  secrecy  almost  invariably 
impenetrable.  What  a  great  man 
of  state  does  in  his  own  house  his 
valet  knows  better  than  the  historians 
of  later  times.  But  if  for  these 
reasons  I  have  thought  it  prudent 
not  to  accept  in  my  work  the  stories 
and  anecdotes  that  the  ancients 
recount  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
without  indeed  risking  to  declare 
them  false,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
possible  to  deny  that  Cleopatra  grad- 
ually acquired  great  ascendancy  over 
the  mind  of  Antony.  The  circum- 
stance is  of  itself  highly  probable. 
Whether  Cleopatra  was  a  Venus,  as 
the  ancients  say,  or  whether  she  was 
provided  with  but  a  mediocre  beauty, 
as  declare  the  portraits^  matters  little: 
it  is,  however,  certain  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  great  cleverness  and  of 
great  culture;  that,  as  woman  and 
queen  of  the  richest  and  most  civilized 
realm  of  the  ancient  world,  she  was 
mistress  of  all  those  arts  of  pleasure, 
of  luxury,  of  elegance  that  are  the 
most  delicate  and  intoxicating  fruit 
of  all  mature  civilizations.  Cleopatra 
might  re-figure,  in  the  ancient  world, 
the  richest,  most  elegant  and  cultured 
Parisian  lady  in  the  world  of  to-day. 
Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
descendant  of  a  family  of  that  Roman 
nobility  which  still  preserved  much 
rusticity  in  tastes,  ideas,  habits;  he 
grew  up  in  times  in  which  the  chil- 
dren were  still  given  Spartan  train- 
ing; he  came  to  Egypt  from  a  nation 


which,  notwithstanding  its  military 
and  diplomatic  triumphs,  might  be 
considered,  compared  with  Egypt, 
only  poor,  rude  and  barbarous.  Upon 
this  man,  who  was  both  intelligent 
and  eager  for  enjoyment,  who  had, 
like  other  noble  Romans,  already 
begun  to  taste  the  charms  of  intel- 
lectual civilization,  not  Cleopatra 
alone  made  the  keenest  impression, 
but  all  Egypt — the  wonderful  city 
of  Alexandria,  the  sumptuous  palace 
of  the  Ptolemies,  all  that  refined, 
elegant  splendor  of  which  he  found 
himself  at  one  stroke  the  master. 

What  was  there  at  Rome  to  com- 
pare with  Alexandria?  Rome,  in  spite 
of  its  imperial  power,  abandoned  to 
a  fearful  disorder  by  the  jarring 
of  factions,  encumbered  with  ruin, 
its  streets  narrow  and  wretched, 
provided  as  yet  with  but  a  single 
forum,  narrow  and  plain;  Rome,  the 
sole  impressive  monument  of  which 
was  the  theatre  of  Pompey ;  and  where 
the  life  was  yet  crude,  and  objects 
of  luxury  so  rare  that  they  had  to 
be  brought  from  the  distant  Orient? 
At  Alexandria,  instead,  the  Paris  of 
the  ancient  world,  were  to  be  found, 
so  says  a  Greek  author,  all  the  best 
and  most  beautiful  things  of  the  earth : 
there  was  a  sumptuosity  of  public 
edifices  that  the  ancients  never  tired 
of  extolling,  the  quay  seven  stadia 
long  (about  4200  feet),  the  lighthouse 
famous  all  over  the  Mediterranean, 
the  marvellous  zoological  garden,  the 
museum,  the  gymnasium,  innumer- 
able temples,  the  unending  palace 
of  the  Ptolemies.  There  was  an 
abundance,  unheard-of  for  those 
times,  of  objects  of  luxury — ^rugs, 
glass,  stuffs,  papyruses,  jewels,  artis- 
tic pottery — because  they  made  all 
these  things  at  Alexandria.  There 
was  an  abundance,  greater  than  else- 
where, of  silk,  of  perfumes,  of  gems, 
of  all  the  things  imported  from  the 
extreme  East,  because  through  Alex- 
andria passed  one  of  the  most 
frequented  routes  of  Indo-Chinese 
commerce.  There,  too,  were  innu- 
merable artists,  \iTiters,  philosophers 
and  savants;  the  social  life  and  the 
intellectual     life     alike     fervid;    the 
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continuous  movement  to 
and  fro  of  traffic,  the  con- 
tinual passing  of  rare  and 
curious  things;  countless 
amusements ;  life  safer 
than  elsewhere,  or  at 
least  so  it  was  believed, 
because  at  Alexandria 
were  the  great  schools  of 
medicine  and  the  great 
scientific  physicians. 

If  all  the  Italians  who 
landed  in  Alexandria  were 
dazzled  by  so  many  splen- 
dors,   Antony     ought    to 
have  been  blinded;  for  he 
entered     Alexandria     as 
king.     He  who  was  born 
at  Rome  in  the  small  and 
very  modest  house  of  an 
impoverished  noble  fam- 
ily, who  had  been  brought 
Up  with  Latin  parsimony 
to  eat  frugally,  to  drink 
wine  only  on  festive  occa- 
sions,  to  wear    the  same 
clothes   a   long   time,   to 
be   served  by     a     single 
slave — this    man    found 
himself    lord   of  the  im- 
mense palace  of  the  Ptol- 
emies; where  the  kitchens 
alone  were  a  hundred  times    larger 
than   the   house   of    his    fathers   at 
Rome;  where    there    were    gathered 
to  give  him  pleasure  the  most  pre- 
cious treasures  and   the  most  mar- 
vellous  collection   of  works   of    art; 
where  there  were  trains  of  servants 
at    his   command,    and    every    wish 
could  be  immediately  gratified.     It  is 
not  necessary,  then,  to  suppose  that 
Antony  was    foolishly   enamored   of 
Cleopatra,  to  understand  the  change 
that    took    place   in    him    after    hit 
marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Egypt, 
as  he   tasted   the   inimitable  life  of 
Alexandria,  that  elegance,  that  ease, 
that    wealth,     that    pomp    without 
equal.     A  man  of  action,  grown  in 
simplicity,  toughened  by  a  rude  life, 
he  was  all  at  once  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  subtlest  and  most  highly 
developed  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world  and  given  the  greatest  facil- 
ities to  enjoy  and  abuse  it  that  ever 


man  had.  And,  as  might  be  expected, 
he  was  intoxicated ;  he  contracted 
for  such  a  life  an  almost  insane 
passion;  he  adored  Egypt  with  such 
ardor  as  to  forget  for  it  the  nation 
of  his  birth,  and  the  modest  home  of 
his  boyhood. 

And  then  began  the  great  tragedy 
— not  love-inspired,  but  political — ^of 
his  life.  As  it  gradually  got  hold 
of  his  mind,  Cleopatra  tried  to  per- 
suade Antony  not  to  conquer  Persia, 
but  accept  openly  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  to  found  with  her  and  with 
their  children  a  new  dynasty,  and 
to  create  a  great  new  Egyptian 
empire,  adding  to  Egypt  the  better 
part  of  the  provinces  that  Rome 
possessed  in  Africa  and  in  Asia, 
abandoning  forever  to  their  destiny 
Italy  and  the  provinces  of  the  West. 

Cieopatra  had  thought  to  snatch 
from  Rome,  by  the  arm  of  Antony, 
its  Oriental  empire  in  that  immense 
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disorder  of  revolution;  to  reconstruct 
the  great  empire  of  Egypt,  placing 
at  its  head  the  first  general  of  the 
time,  creating  an  army  of  Roman 
legionaries  with  the  gold  of  the 
Ptolemies;  to  make  Egypt  and  its 
dynasty  the  prime  potentate  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  transferring  to  Alexandria 
the  politics  and  diplomatic  control  of 
the  finest  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
world.  As  the  move  failed,  men^ — 
as  usual — have  condemned  it  as 
foolish,  stupid;  but  he  who  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  wise  after  events 
will  judge  this  confused  policy  of 
Cleopatra  less  curtly.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  certain  that  the  scheme  of  Cleo- 
patra failed  more  because  of  its  own 
inconsistencies  than  through  the  vigor 
and  ability  with  which  Rome  tried 
to  thwart  it;  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan  Antony  felt 
first  in  himself  the  tragic  discord 
between  Orient  and  Occident  that 
was  so  long  to  lacerate  the  empire; 
and  of  that  tragic  discord  he  was 
the  first  victim.  An  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Egypt,  an  ardent  Hellenist, 
he  is  lured  by  his  great  ambition  to 
be  King  of  Egypt,  to  renew  the  famous 
line  of  the  Ptolemies,  to  continue 
in  the  East  the  glory  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  Alexander  the  Great.  But 
the  far-away  voice  of  his  fatherland 
still  sounds  in  his  ear;  he  recalls  the 
city  of  his  birth,  tlie  Senate  in  which 
he  rose  so  many  times  to  speak,  the 


soldiers  with  whom  he  had  fought 
through  so  many  countries  in  so 
many  wars;  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  at  home  ruled  the 
family,  the  state — -morality,  public 
and  private. 

Cleopatra's  scheme,  considered  at 
Alexandria,  was  a  heroic  undertaking, 
almost  divine,  that  might  have  lifted 
him  and  his  scions  to  the  delights 
of  Olympus;  seen  from  Rome,  by 
his  childhood's  friends,  by  his  com- 
rades in  arms,  by  that  people  of 
Italy  who  still  so  much  admired 
him,  it  was  the  shocking  crime  of 
faithlessness  to  his  country;  we  call 
it  high  treason.  Therefore  he  hesi- 
tates long,  doubting  above  all  whether 
he  can  keep  for  the  new  Egyptian 
empire  the  Roman  legions,  made  up 
mostly  of  Italians,  all  commanded 
by  Italian  officers.  He  does  not 
know  how  to  oppose  a  resolute  no  to 
the  insistences  of  Cleopatra  and  loose 
himself  from  the  fata!  bond  that 
keeps  him  near  her.  He  cannot  go 
back  to  live  in  Italy  after  having 
dwelt  as  king  in  Alexandria.  Moreover 
he  does  not  dare  declare  his  intentions 
to  his  Roman  friends,  fearing  that 
they  will  scatter;  to  the  soldiers,  fear- 
ing they  will  revolt;  to  Italy,  fearing 
her  judgment  of  him  as  a  traitor;  and 
so,  little  by  little,  he  entangles  himself 
in  a  crooked  policy,  full  of  prevari- 
cations, of  expedients,  of  subterfuges, 
that  leads  him  to  Actium. 


Forum  of  his  orations,  the  Comitia 
that  elected  him  to  magistracies; 
Octavia,  the  gentlewoman  he  had 
wedded  with  the  sacred  rites  of 
Latin    monogamy;    the    friends    and 


I  think  I  have  shown  that  Antony 
succumbed  in  the  famous  war  not 
because,  mad  with  love,  he  abandoned 
the  command  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle,    but    because   his   armies   re- 
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volted  and  deserted  him 
when  they  understood 
what  he  had  not  dared 
declare  to  them  openly: 
that  he  meant  to  dis- 
member the  empire  of 
Rome  to  create  the  new 
empire  of  Alexandria, 
The  future  Augustus  con- 
quered at  Actium  with- 
out effort,  merely  because 
the  national  sentiment  of 
the  soldiery,  outraged  by 
the  unforeseen  revelation 
of  Antony's  treason, 
turned  against  the  man 
who  wanted  to  aggrandize 
Cleopatra  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  country. 

And  then  tlie  victori- 
ous party,  the  party  of 
Augustus,  created  the 
story  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra that  has  so  enter- 
tained posterity.  This 
story  is  but  a  popular 
explanation,  in  part  im- 
aginatively exaggerated 
and  fantastic,  of  the 
Eastern  peril  that  men- 
aced      Rome peril      alike         Enii.i.=.l  h,   J.  S.njln    f...m  the   |»]i>lii>E  Hy  A.   K.wimii., 

political  and  moral.     Ac-         cleopatba  adorning  the  sepuichre  of  mark  antonv 
cording  to  the  story  that 

Horace  has  put  into  such  charming  because  is  served  the  interests  of  the 

verse,     Cleopatra     wished     to    con-  political  coterie  that  definitely  gained 

quer    Italy,   to   enslave    Rome,     to  control   of   the   government   on   the 

destroy     the     Capitol.      But     Cleo-  ruin    of    Antony.     At    Actium,    the 

patra  would  not  have  been  able  to  future  Augustus  did  not  fight  a  real 

accomplish  alone  so  difficult  a  task;  war:  he  only  passively  watched  the 

she    must    have    seduced    Antony,  power  of  the  aJlversary  go  to  pieces. 

made  him  forget  his  duty  to  his  wife,  destroyed  by  its  own  internal  contra- 

to    his    legitimate    children,    to    the  dictions.      He    did    not    decide    to 

republic,     the    soldiery,    his    native  conquer  Egypt  until  the  public  opin- 

land — all     the     duties     that     Latin  ion  of  Italy,  enraged  against  Antony 

morals  inculcated  into  the  minds  df  and    Cleopatra,    required    this    ven- 

the    great,    and    that    a.  shameless  '"geance  with  such  insistence  that  he 

Egyptian  woman,  rendered  perverse  had  to  satisfy  it.     But  if  Augustus 

by  all  the  arts  of  the  Orient,   had  was  not  a  man  too  quick  in  action, 

blotted  out  in  his  soul;  and  therefore  he  was,  instead,  intelligent  as  far  as 

Antony's  tragic  fate  should  serve  as  comprehending  the  situation  created 

a    solemn    warning   to    distrust    the  by    the    catastrophe    of    Antony    in 

voluptuous  seductions  of  which  Cleo-  Italy,  where  already  for  a  decade  of 

patra    symbolized    the    elegant    and  years    public    spirit,    frightened    by 

fatal  depravity.     The  story  was  mag-  revolution,  was  anxious  to  return  to 

nified,  colored,  diffused,  not  because  the  ways  of  the  past,  to  the  historic 

it  was  beautiful  and  romantic,   but  sources  of  Lhe  national  life.     Angus- 
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tus  understood  that  before  Italy — 
disgusted  with  long-continued  dis- 
sension, eager  to  retrace  the  way  of 
national  tradition — he  ought  to  stand 
for  all  the  virtues  his  contemporaries 
set  in  opposition  to  Eastern  "cor- 
ruption": simplicity,  severity  of  pri- 
vate habits,  rigid  monogamy,  the 
anti-feministic  spirit,  the  purely  virile 
idea  of  the  state. 

The  exaltation  of  these  virtues  re- 
quired that  in  his  rival  should  be 
represented,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie 
opposite  defects;  hence  the  efforts  of 
his  friends,  like  Horace,  to  color 
the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,' 
which  was  to  magnify  to  the  Italians 
the  idea  of  the  danger  from  which 
Augustus  had  saved  them  at  Ac- 
tium,  serving  as  a  barrier  against 
the  invading  Oriental  "corruption" — 
against  luxury,  dissoluteness,  imita- 
tion of  Asiatic  habits,  and  above 
all  against  feminism.  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  legend  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  is  chiefly  an  anti-feminist 
legend,  intended  to  reinforce  iri  the 


state  the  power  of  the  mas- 
culine principle,  to  demonstrate 
how  dangerous  it  may  be  to 
leave  to  women  the  government 
of  public  affairs  or  follow  their 
counsel  in  political  business. 

The  people  believed  the  leg- 
end; posterity  has  believed  it. 
Two  years  ago,  when  I  published 
in  the  Revue  de  Paris  an  article 
in  which  I  demonstrated,  by 
obvious  arguments,  the  incon- 
gruities and  absurdities  of  the 
legend,  and  tried  to  retrace 
through  it  the  half-effaced  lines 
of  the  truth,  everybody  was 
amazed.  From  one  end  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  other,  the  papers 
treated  the  conclusions  of  my 
study  as  an  astounding  reve- 
lation. An  illustrious  French 
statesman,  a  man  of  the  finest 
culture  in  historical  study,  Jos- 
eph Reinach,  said  to  me:  "I 
have  re-read,  after  your  article, 
Dion  and  Plutarch.  It  is  indeed 
OK  singular  that  for  twenty  cen- 
turies men  have  read  and  re- 
read those  pages  without  any 
one's  realizing  how  confused  and 
absurd  their  accounts  are." 

But  that  seems  to  be  a  psycholog- 
ical law  of  the  human  spirit.  Al- 
most all  historic  personages  that 
tradition  presents  to  us.  from  Minos 
to  Mazzini,  from  Judas  Iscariot  to 
Charlotte  Corday,  from  Xerxes  to 
Napoleon,  are  imaginary  personages; 
some  transfigured  into  demigods,  by 
admiration  and  success,  the  others 
debased  by  hate  and  failure.  In 
reality  the  former  were  often  uglier, 
the  latter  more  attractive,  than 
tradition  has  pictured  them,  because 
men  in  general  are  neither  too  good 
nor  too  bad,  neither  too  intelligent 
nor  too  stupid.  In  short,  historic 
tradition  is  full  of  deformed  carica- 
tures and  ideal  transfigurations;  be- 
cause, when  they  are  dead,  the 
memories  of  their  political  contem- 
poraries still  serve  the  ends  of  parties, 
states,  nations,  institutions.  Can  this 
man  serve  to  exalt  in  a  people  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  power,  of 
its   own   energy,   of  its   own  value.' 
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Lo!  then  they  make  a  god  of  hi^i,  as 
of  Xapoleon  or  Bismarck.  Can  this 
other  serve  to  feed,  in  the  mass, 
odium  and  scorn  of  another  party 
of  a  government,  of  an  order  of  things 
that  it  is  desirable  to  injure?  Then 
they  make  a  monster  of  him,  as 
happened  in  Rome  to  Tiberius,  in 
France  to  Napoleon  III.,  in  Italy  to 
all  who  for  one  motive  or  another 
opposed  the  unification  of  that  land. 

It   is  true  that  after  a  time  the 
interests   that   have   colored   certain 
figures  with  certain  hues  and  shades 
disappear,   but  then  the    reputation, 
good  or  bad,  of  a  personage  is  already 
made;  his  name  is  impressed  on  the 
memory  of  posterity  with  an  adjec- 
tive—the great,  the  wise,  the  wicked, 
the  cruel,  the  rapacious, — and  there 
is  no  human  force  that  can  dissever 
name  and  adjective.     Some  far-away 
historian,  studying  all  the  documents, 
examining   the   sequence   of   events, 
will  confute  the  tradition  in  learned 
books;  but  his  work  not  only  will  not 
succeed   in   persuading  the  ignorant 
multitude,  but  must  contend  against 
the  multiplied  objections  of- 
fered   by    the  instinctive  in- 
credulity of  people  of  culture. 
Then    you   will   say   to    me: 
"What   is  the  use  of  writing 
history.'  Why  spend  so  much 
effort  to  correct  the  errors  in 
which  people  will  persist,  just 
as  if  the  histories  were  never 
written?" 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  office  of  his  tory  is  to  ren- 
der justice  to  men  who  have 
guided  the  great  human 
events.  It  is,  indeed,  work 
serious  enough  for  every  gen- 
eration to  give  a  little  justice 
to  the  living,  rather  than 
occupy  itself  rendering  it  to 
the  dead,  who  indeed,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Uv- 
ing,  have  no  need  of  it.  But 
the  study  of  history,  the  rec- 
tification of  stories  of  the 
past,  ought  to  serve  another 
and  practical  end;  that  is. 
train  the  men  who  govern  f-....  1 
nations  to  discern  more  than 


may  be  possible  from  their  envi- 
ronment— the  truth  underlying  the 
legends.  As  I  have  already  said, 
passion,  interests,  present  historic 
personages  in  a  thousand  forms 
when  they  are  alive,  transfigur- 
ing not  only  the  persons  them- 
selves, but  events  the  most  diverse, 
the  character  of  institutions,  the 
conditions  of  nations.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  legends  are  found  only 
at  the  dawn  of  history,  in  the  poetic 
period.  That  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  legend — the  legend  that  deceives, 
that  deforms,  that  misdirects — is 
everywhere,  in  all  ages,  in  the  present 
as  in  the  past;  in  the  present  even 
more  than  in  the  past,  because  it  is 
the  consequence  of  certain  universal 
forms  of  thought  and  of  sentiment. 
To-day,  just  as  ten  or  twenty  cen- 
turies ago,  interests  and  passions 
dominate  events,  alter  them  and 
distort  them,  creating  about  them 
veritable  romances,  more  or  less 
probable.  The  present,  which  appears 
to  all  to  be  the  same  reality,  is  instead, 
for  most  people,  only  a  huge  legend, 
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fined  and  trained  by  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  men,  by 
experience    in   things  and 

by  the  study  of  history. 
In  the  ages  dead,  when 
the  interests  that  created 
their  legends  have  disap- 
peared, we  can  discover 
how  those  great  popular 
illusions,  that  are  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  of  his- 
tory, are  made  and  how 
they  work.  We  may  thus 
fortify  the  spirit  to  with- 
stand the  cheating  illu- 
sions that  surround  us 
from  every  part  of  the 
vast  modem  world,  in 
which  so  many  interests 
dispute  dominion  over 
thoughts  and  will. 

In  this  sense  alone  I 
beUeve  that  history  may 
be  a  teacher;  teacher,  not 
of  the  multitude,  which 
will  never  learn  anything 
from    it,    but,  impelled 


traversed  by  contemporaries  stirred 
by  the  most  widely-differing  senti- 
ments. 

However  the  mass  may  content  it- 
self with  this  legend,  throbbing  with 
hate  and  love,  with  hope  and  fear 
of  the  phantoms  created  by  it.  those 
who  guide  and  govern  the  mas- 
ses ought  to  try  to  divine  the  truth, 
as  far  as  they  can.  A  great  man 
of  state  is  distinguished  from  a 
mediocre  by  his  greater  ability  to 
divine  the  real  in  his  world  of  ac- 
tion beneath  the  confused  legends 
that  conceal  it;  by  his  greater  ability 
to  discern  in  everything  what  is  true 
and  what  is  merely  apparent — in 
the  prestige  of  states  and  mstitutions, 
in  the  forces  of  parties,  in  the  en- 
ergy attributed  to  certain  men, 
in  the  purposes  claimed  by  parties 
and  men,  often  different  from  their 
real  designs.  To  do  that,  some 
natural  disposition  is  necessary,  a 
liveliness  of  intuition  that  must  come 
with  birth;  but  this  faculty  can  be  re- 
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by  the  same  passions,  will  always 
repeat  the  same  errors  and  the  same 
foolishnesses,  but  teacher  of  the 
chosen  few,  who,  charged  with  di- 
recting the  game  of  history,  are 
concerned  to  know  as  well  as  they 
can  its  inner  law.  Taken  in  this 
way,  history  may  be  a  great  teacher, 
in  its  every  page,  every  line;  and  the 
study  of  the  legend  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  may  itself  even  serve  to 
prepare  the  spirit  of  a  diplomat,  who 
must  treat,  between  state  and  state, 
the  complicated  economic  and  polit- 


ical affairs  of  the  modem  world.  And 
so  history  and  life  interchange  mutual 
services;  life  teaches  history,  and  hist- 
ory, life.  Observing  the  present,  we 
help  ourselves  to  know  the  past;  and 
from  the  study  of  the  past  we  can 
return  to  the  present  better  tempered 
and  better  prepared  to  observe  and 
comprehend  it.  In  present  and  in 
past,  history  can  form  a  kind  of 
wisdom  set  apart,  in  a  certain  sense 
aristocratic,  above  what  the  masses 
know,  at  least  as  to  the  universal 
laws  that  govern  the  life  of  nations. 


CHARLES  DARWIN 

By  LEONARD  HUXLEY 

This  interesting  sketch  of  the  great  English  man  of  science  who  was  born  on  the  same 
day  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  special  interest  from  its  authorship,  Mr.  Huxley  being  the 
son  and  biographer  of  Darwin's  most  conspicuous  disciple  and  supporter. — ^Thb  Editor 


NE  of  my  quaintest 
recollections  of  a 
singularly  quaint 
and     picturesque 

rersonage  is  the 
ondness  with 
which  John  Stuart 
Blackie — ^p  e  r  f  e  r- 
vid  Scot  and  idealist  Grecian,  a  silver- 
haired  professor  in  a  poet's  plaid — 
used  to  acclaim  the  year  1809.  "It 
is  the  Annus  Mirabilis  of  the  century," 
he  would  cry,  "the  year  in  which 
more  great  men  entered  this  world 
than  any  other.  It  was  the  birth 
year  of  Gladstone  and  Lincoln,  and 
Tennjrson  and  FitzGerald  and  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Poe  and  Mendelssohn 
and  Chopin  and  Darwin  and  Moncton 
Milnes  and  John  Stuart  Blackie!" 
I  think  the  bright  blue  eyes  used 
to  flash  more  over  the  recital  of  so 
renowned  a  list  than  they  twinkled 
at  the  conclusion,  so  unexpected  by 
the  hearer.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the 


list  includes  more  men  than  one  who 
profoundly  modified  the  world  into 
which  they  were  bom.  In  music, 
indeed,  the  revolutionaries  were  not 
yet;  but  Tennyson  with  his  exqui- 
sitely polished  lute  gave  his  country- 
men not  only  new  beauties  of  word 
and  song,  but  a  new  poetic  interpre- 
tation of  Nature  in  relation  to  man 
and  his  new  knowledge;  Gladstone 
forwarded  a  democratic  expansion 
which  has  incalculably  altered  the 
balance  of  constitutional  power  in 
our  own  country;  Lincoln  with  blood 
and  tears  founded  a  new  and  more 
hallowed  Union  of  the  Great  West; 
Darwin,  by  finding  a  vera  causa  for 
the  majestic  processes  of  creative  na- 
ture, initiated  a  revolution  of  thought 
confined  to  no  country  and  to  no 
continent. 

And  now  the  clock  of  the  centuries 
has  moved  full  circle.  A  hundred 
years  completed  since  the  birth  of 
Charles    Darwin,    we    pause    at    the 
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rounded  number  and  look  back  over 
a  field  of  intellectual  change  un- 
paralleled since  the  Renaissance.  As 
then  there  was  a  new  learning,  new 
discoveries  of  buried  knowledge,  new 
sources  to  be  opened  up,  all  contribut- 
ing to  the  marvellous  new  illtmiina- 
tion,  every  voyage  among  the  old-new 
books  like  a  venture  to  one  of  the 
newly  opened  quarters  of  the  globe, 
with  measureless  possibilities  of  treas- 
ure in  golden  ideas  and  revelations 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  ac- 
cepted doctrines, — ^so  now  a  great 
and  fertile  idea  once  established  burst 
the  dykes  of  ancient  orthodoxy  that 
hemmed  thought  in;  it  gave  coherence 
to  the  incoherent  accumulations  of 
natural  knowledge;  it  stimulated  re- 
search to  find  further  proof  or  dis- 
proof of  its  validity;  it  made  advance 
possible  by  providing  an  intelligible 
line  along  which  to  work.  All  the 
natural  sciences  were  affected  by  it; 
all  responded  to  its  vivifying  touch. 
Science  withal  acquired  a  new  dignity. 
It  reinterpreted  man's  nature  and 
man's  destiny;  it  offered  new  clues 
to  the  relation  between  him  and  the 
universe  in  which  he  finds  himself; 
it  attempted  to  fling  a  bridge,  how- 
ever frail,  over  the  dark  chasm  that 
severs  the  material  and  the  mental 
worlds.  It  called  out  a  new  meta- 
physic  and  a  new  theology,  profoundly 
affected  by  the  fresh  view  of  the 
universe  without  and  of  the  world 
of  psychology  and  ethics  within. 
Natural  science  therefore  shared  in 
the  honorable  dignity  so  long  accorded 
to  these  thought-sciences. 

What  manner  of  man  was  he  who 
put  this  new  and  fruitful  life  into 
the  ancient  evolutionary  idea?  How 
was  he  equipped  for  the  task  by 
his  natural  birthright  and  his  early 
education? 

He  sprang  from  two  distinguished 
stocks.  His  father  was  a  successful 
doctor  in  Shrewsbury,  wise,  sympa- 
thetic and  observant,  quick  to  read 
character  and  to  inspire  confidence. 
Though  forming  a  theory  for  almost 
everything  which  occurred,  he  had 
not  a  scientific  mind,  and  did  not 
try  to  generalize  his  knowledge  under 


general  laws;  man  rather  than  nature 
was  his  chief  study  and  his  only  taste 
in  the  direction  of  natural  history 
was  the  love  of  plants  in  his  garden. 
Indeed,  the  inherited  love  of  natural 
history  and  the  scientific  turn  of 
mind  were  more  apparent  in  his 
brothers,  the  other  sons  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin. 

These  qualities  were  revived  ini 
Charles  Darwin.  He  shared,  too, 
Erasmus'  "vividness  of  imagination" 
which  led  to  "  his  overpowering  ten- 
dency to  theorize  and  generalize," 
though  in  the  grandson's  case  "this 
tendency  was  kept  in  check  by  his 
determination  to  test  his  theories 
to  the  utmost."  They  had  the  same 
benevolence,  sympathy  and  charm 
of  manner,  the  same  indifference  to 
fame  and  absence  of  self-conceit,, 
the  same  swift  anger  over  inhumanity 
or  injustice;  but  instead  of  Erasmus' 
love  of  mechanism  and  his  literary 
and  poetical  temperament,  Charles 
displayed  a  love  of  exercise  and  field 
sports,  and  a  unique  modesty  and 
simplicity  of  character,  free  from  any 
acerbity  or  severity  of  temper  which 
nMiy  have  existed  in  Erasmus. 

The  other  distinguished  stock  from 
which  Charles  Darwin  sprang  was 
that  of  the  Wedgwoods,  with  their 
practical  sense  and  power  to  turn 
inventive  faculty  to  account.  His 
mother,  Susannah  Wedgwood,  was  the 
daughter  of  Josiah  the  famous  pot- 
ter; and  her  mother  again  was  one 
of  a  remarkable  family  of  brilliant  sis- 
ters, the  Aliens  of  Cresselly  of  whom 
two  married  Wedgwoods,  one  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  of  legal  and  philo- 
sophic fame,  and  another  the  historian 
Sismondi.  They  had  undergone  a 
strange  and  strenuous  cultivation  of 
their  wits.  Their  imperious  old  father, 
needing  entertainment  at  the  long- 
drawn  dinner  of  those'  da3rs,  would 
bid  his  daughters  be  brilliant.  If  they 
failed,  a  storm  burst  upon  them. 
Thus  they  were  painfully  trained 
into  the  habit  of  recording  in  the 
brightest  form  with  the  crispest 
comments  what  they  had  seen  or 
heard  or  read  during  the  day;  they 
became  admirable  conversationalists 
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and  later  admirable  letter-writers, 
even  coming  to  bless  the  parental 
t3rranny  which  had  disciplined  them, 
however  unwillingly,  into  such  bril- 
liant members  of  society. 

With  such  strands  woven  into  his 
nature,  soimd  stuff  of  warp  and  weft, 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  Charles 
Darwin  a  high  potentiality  of  both 
character  and  capacity,  an  expecta- 
tion justified  by  the  high  average  of 
such  qualities  displayed  in  the  various 
ramifications  of  the  family  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  education,  however, 
which  was  given  him  was  scarcely 
suited  to  bringing  out  his  special 
capacities.  It  was  almost  the  antip- 
odes of  such  an  education  as  would 
be  given  to-day  to  a  youth  who 
intended  to  follow  natural  science, 
although  to-day  there  are  still  to  be 
found  men  of  linguistic  and  abstract 
training  and  covered  with  distinction 
in  very  different  fields,  who  in  their 
later  years,  without  regular  training, 
have  turned  to  and  done  even  detailed 
anatomical  work  in  little  explored 
fields  of  natural  science. 

Shrewsbury  School  was  then,  and 
long  continued  to  be,  the  shrine  of 
the  classics,  kept  undefiled  as  far  as 
might  be  by  contact  with  baser  studies 
such  as  modem  languages  or  science, 
mathematical  or  physical.  Charles 
Darwin  found  it  bad  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mind  and  of  no  help  to 
the  training  of  his  powers  of  language. 
Though  he  had  strong  and  diversified 
tastes,  with  zeal  for  whatever  inter- 
ested  him  and  pleasure  in  under- 
standing any  complex  subject  or 
thing,  that  zeal  and  pleasure  were 
in  things  outside  the  school  curricu- 
lum, and  he  records  how  his  home 
interest  in  such  a  useless  subject  as 
practical  chemistry  brought  down 
on  him  a  public  rebuke  from  his 
head-master,  who  dubbed  him  a 
poco  curante.  "As  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  meant,**  adds  the 
victim,  "it  seemed  to  me  a  fearful 
reproach.'* 

But    the    direct    insight    into    the 

meaning  of  experimental  science  thus 

'acquired  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 

lessons   of   his   bojrbood.     It    added 


breadth  and  depth  to  the  power  of 
observation  cultivated  by  his  love 
of  sport,  of  watching  birds,  and  of 
collecting  specimens,  whether  in- 
sects or  minerals.  So,  in  the  official 
eye,  his  school  career  was  a  failure, 
and  his  father,  withdrawing  him 
early,  sent  him  to  study  medicine 
at  Edinburgh  University;  for  Dr. 
Darwin,  "who,**  says  his  son,  "was 
by  far  the  best  judge  of  character  I 
ever  knew,'*  declared  that  he  would 
make  a  successful  physician — the  chief 
element  of  success  being  the  gift 
of  exciting  confidence.  Nevertheless, 
two  years  at  Edinburgh  convinced 
him  that  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a 
doctor.  His  tenderness  of  heart, 
which  had  induced  him  long  before, 
at  his  sister's  suggestion,  not  to  kill 
living  insects  but  to  collect  only  dead 
specimens,  revolted  from  the  oper- 
ations he  saw — for  anaesthetics  were 
not — and  the  lectures  were  dry  and 
dull,  a  course  on  geology,  one  of  his 
favorite  subjects,  inducing  the  de- 
termination never  to  open  a  book 
on  the  subject  again  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

So  he  exchanged  Edinburgh  for 
Cambridge,  the  prospect  of  medi- 
cine for  the  prospect  of  the  church. 
Brought  up  to  believe  in  the  strict 
and  literal  truth  of  every  word  in  the 
Bible,  he  easily  satisfied  his  youth- 
ful scruples  and  hesitations  by  read- 
ing *  *  Pearson  on  the  Creeds  *  *  and  simi- 
lar theological  works,  while  in  other 
respects  the  life  of  a  country  clergy- 
man promised  to  be  congenial  to  one 
whose  love  of  a  country  life  was  so 
strong  that  he  seemed  in  danger 
of  drifting  into  the  character  of  an 
idle  sporting  man.  At  Cambridge, 
however,  the  scientific  instinct  gradu- 
ally became  predominant,  and  though 
the  regular  academical  training  made 
little  impression  on  him,  we  see  him 
studying  botany  and  in  his  last  year 
enjoying  the  close  logical  argument 
of  Paley  and  Euclid,  and  reviving  his 
geology.  Above  all  he  was  fired  by 
reading  Herschel's  "Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy  **  and 
Humboldt's  "Personal  Narrative'* 
on  the  strength  of  which  he  plaimed 
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an  excursion  to  Teneriffe.  Thus  his 
project  of  entering  the  church  was 
never  formally  abandoned;  it  had 
not  taken  such  definite  form  as  to 
present  an  insuperable  obstacle  when 
the  young  man  of  scientific  interests 
and  private  means  was  offered  the 
post  of  unpaid  naturalist  to  the  voy- 
age of  the  Beagle,  and  finally,  when 
his  career  was  definitely  determined 
by  the  work  done  on  that  epoch- 
making  voyage,  the  former  project 
silently  lapsed. 

The  voyage  was  indeed  epoch- 
making.  It  furnished  his  real  ed- 
ucation; it  turned  him  definitely  to  a 
scientific  career.  **  I  have  always 
felt,"  he  writes,  "that  I  owe  to  the 
voyage  the  first  real  training  and 
education  of  my  mind."  On  him 
as  on  his  two  chief  henchmen  a  few 
years  later,  the  long  sea  voyage  pro- 
duced a  definite  effect  with  its  with- 
drawal from  the  familiar  distractions 
of  life,  its  new  and  varied  scientific 
interests,  its  opportunities  for  absorb- 
ing fresh  impressions  and  drawing 
far-reaching  conclusions  from  them 
in  hours  untrammelled  by  the  pressure 
of  conventional  opinion  established 
on  narrower  grounds.  Such  isolation 
is  comparable  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  prophet-to-be  into  the  wilder- 
ness for  meditation  and  for  the 
crystallization  of  the  thoughts  still, 
as  it  were,  in  solution.  On  this 
voyage  he  found  himself.  It  dawned 
upon  him  gradually  that  he  could  be 
sometime  more  than  a  collector  of 
specimens  and  facts  to  be  used  by 
the  great  men.  The  home  appreci- 
ation of  the  collections  he  sent  back 
to  England  was  a  genuine  if  delight- 
ful surprise.  "  You  rank  my  Natural 
History  labors  far  too  high,"  he  had 
written  to  J.  M.  Herbert.  "  I  am 
nothing  more  than  a  lions*  provider. 
I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  they 
will  not  growl  and  finally  destroy 
me. 

He  found,  too,  that  he  could  write. 
The  careful  keeping  of  a  journal 
afforded  good  practice  in  expression. 
Then  a  subject  suggested  itself  in  the 
geology  of  the  countries  visited,  "  and 
this,"    he    writes,    "made   me    thrill 


with  delight.  That  was  a  memorable 
hour  to  me ;  and  how  distinctly  I  can 
call  to  mind  the  low  cliff  of  lava  be- 
neath which  I  rested,  with  the  sun 
glaring  hot,  a  few  strange  desert 
plants  growing  near."  Later  on,  his 
captain,  FitzRoy,  asked  him  to  read 
some  of  his  Journal,  and  declared  it 
would  be  worth  publishing.  The  en- 
ergetic young  man,  who  was  likely, 
his  father  feared,  to  degenerate  into 
an  idle  sporting  man,  gradually  dis- 
covered that  the  pleasure  of  observing 
and  reasoning  was  a  much  higher  one 
than  that  of  skill  and  sport.  Though 
for  the  first  two  years  of  the  voyage 
his  old  love  of  shooting  survived  in 
almost  full  force,  and  he  himself 
shot  almost  all  the  birds  and  animals 
for  his  collection,  he  gradually  gave 
up  his  gun  to  his  servant,  as  shooting 
interfered  with  his  other  work,  espe- 
cially with  making  out  the  geological 
structure  of  a  country.  Step  by  step 
the  love  of  science  preponderated  over 
every  other  taste. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  much  he 
was  just  the  gifted  amateur,  how 
little  the  professionally  trained  man 
of  science.  He  speaks  in  his  letters 
of  his  ignorance  of  botanical  detail 
in  relation  to  his  collection  of  plants ; 
of  his  loss  of  time  and  trouble  over 
the  dissection  and  description  of 
marine  animals  on  the  voyage  from 
not  being  able  to  draw  and  from  not 
having  sufficient  anatomical  know- 
ledge. This  was  in  part  remedied 
later  by  the  careful  and  systematic 
work  upon  the  cirripedes,  spread  over 
eight  years,  a  wonderful  piece  at  once 
of  research  and  of  self -discipline, 
arising  out  of  his  discovery  in  Chile 
of  a  curious  new  form,  to  understand 
the  structure  of  which  he  had  to 
examine  and  dissect  many  of  the 
common  forms,  while  this  in  turn 
gradually  led  him  to  write  a  mono- 
graph on  the  whole  group,  living  and 
extinct.  One  recalls  also  his  enthusi- 
asm, when  an  elderly  man,  over  his 
great  follower's  "Elementary  Phys- 
iology," and  his  lament  that  he  had 
not  been  brought  up  on  some  such 
book.  Even  in  geology — the  sub- 
ject  of  which  he   had  perhaps  best 
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knowledge  and  which  he  continued 
to  study  in  Lyell's  "Principles"  on 
board  the  Beagle  —  we  find  him 
writing  to  Henslow  for  information 
about  various  fundamental  points, 
especially  in  connection  with  field 
work.  It  is  amusing,  by  the  way, 
to  note  that  Henslow  had  bidden 
him  read  the  ** Principles"  but  by  no 
means  to  accept  their  conclusions. 

Yet,  with  this  defect  of  practical 
training,  he  did  striking  work  on  the 
voyage.  His  collections,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  very  valuable;  he  worked 
out  his  theory  of  Coral  Reefs;  he 
wrote  on  the  geology  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  laid  the  fotmdations  of  his 
great  theory. 

For  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle,  also,  the  question  of  the 
transmutation  of  species  presented  it- 
self to  him.  In  this  alone  lay  the 
explanation  of  facts  which  he  had 
observed;  he  resolved  to  gather  all 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  and 
seek  for  some  adequate  theory  in 
proof  of  it. 

I  had  been  deeply  impressed  [he  writes] 
by  discovering  in  the  Pampean  formation 
great  fossil  animals  covered  with  armour 
like  that  of  the  existing  armadillos ;  secondly 
by  the  manner  in  which  closely  allied 
animals  replace  one  another  in  spreading 
southwards  over  the  Continent;  thirdly, 
by  the  South  American  character  of  most 
of  the  productions  of  the  Galapagos  arch- 
ipelago, and  more  especially  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  differ  slightly  on  each 
island  of  the  group;  none  of  the  islands 
appearing  to  be  very  ancient  in  a  geological 
sense. 

It  was  evident  that  such  facts  as  these, 
as  well  as  many  others,  could  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  spe- 
cies gradually  became  modified;  and  the 
subject  haunted  me.  But  it  was  equally 
evident  that  neither  the  action  of  the 
surrounding  conditions,  nor  the  will  of 
the  organisms  (especially  in  the  case  of 
plants)  could  account  for  the  innumerable 
cases  in  which  organisms  of  every  kind  are 
beautifully  adapted  to  their  habits  of 
life — ^for  instance,  a  woodpecker  or  a  tree- 
frog  to  climb  trees,  or  a  seed  for  dispersal 
by  hooks  or  plumes.  I  had  always  been 
much   struck   by   such   adaptations,    and 


until  these  could  be  explained  it  seemed 
to  me  almost  useless  to  endeavour  to 
prove  by  indirect  evidence  that  species 
have  been  modified. 

Thus  in  July,  1837,  he  opened  his 
first  note-book  for  the  collection  of 
all  facts  which  bore  in  any  way  on  the 
variation  of  animals  and  plants  under 
domestication  and  nature.  He  soon 
saw  that  selection  was  the  key-stone 
of  man's  success  in  making  useful 
races  of  plants  and  animals.  But 
how  was  selection  applied  in  a  state 
of  nature?  The  reading  of  Malthus 
on  **  Population*'  gave  the  first  clue. 
In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  un- 
favorable variation  would  tend  to  be 
wiped  out,  the  favorable  to  be  pre- 
served and  create  fresh  species.  The 
second  clue  lay  in  adaptation..  The 
tendency  of  descendants  of  a  "com- 
mon stock  to  diverge  in  character  as 
they  became  modified  was  accounted 
for  by  their  adaptation  to  many  and 
diversified  places  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

Yet,  with  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant clue  in  his  hands,  such  was 
his  patience,  his  caution,  that  it  was 
nearly  four  years  before  he  allowed 
himself  the  satisfaction  of  writing 
the  first  brief  abstract  of  his  theory 
in  pencil,  enlarging  this  considerably 
a  couple  of  years  later.  Then  for 
another  twelve  years  he  continued 
to  collect  and  to  reflect,  before  be- 
ginning, at  Lyell's  solicitation,  to 
write  out  his  views  fully,  on  a  scale 
three  or  four  times  as  extensive  as  in 
the  '*  Origin."  The  story  of  how  the 
"  Origin  "  itself  came  to  be  published  is 
well  known;  I  need  only  refer  to  it 
as  an  example  of  mutual  generosity, 
the  elder  man  ready  to  renounce  pri- 
ority in  his  long  labors,  the  younger 
refusing  to  claim  it  for  himself  at 
such  a  cost.  However,  Wallace's 
essay  and  Darwin's  brief  abstract 
published  together  in  1858  aroused 
little  attention,  showing,  as  Darwin 
sagely  remarks,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  any  new  view  should  be  explained 
at  considerable  length  in  order  to 
arouse  public  attention. 

Thus — preliminary  work  apart — 
twenty  years   had   elapsed   between 
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the  first  clear  conception  of  the  theory 
in  1839  and 'its  actual  publication  in 
1859.  The  book  gained  by  the  delay. 
It  was  the  fourth  shape  into  which 
the  argument  was  cast,  being  the 
abstract  of  a  much  larger  work  based 
upon  two  condensed  sketches.  For 
it  the  best  instances  out  of  a  vast 
store  of  material  could  be  chosen. 
Moreover,  Darwin  had  anticipated 
and  attempted  to  answer  almost 
all  the  objections  raised  against  his 
views;  for,  unlike  many  enthusiastic 
speculators,  who  ride  a  theory  to 
death,  airily  overleaping  the  hedges 
and  ditches  of  inconvenient  fact, 
Darwin's  patient  love  of  truth, 
rather  than  eagerness  to  push  a  pet 
theory  at  all  hazards,  led  him  to 
follow  what  he  calls  a  golden  rule, 
namely,  that 

whenever  a  pufilished  fact,  a  new  obser- 
vation of  thought,  came  across  me,  which 
was  opposed  to  my  general  results,  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  it  without  fail 
and  at  once ;  for  I  had  found  by  experience 
that  such  facts  and  thoughts  were  far 
more  apt  to  escape  from  the  memory  than 
favorable  ones.  Owing  to  this  habit,  very 
few  objections  were  raised  against  my 
views  which  I  had  not  at  least  noticed 
and  attempted  to  answer. 

This  was  only  one  side  of  a  magna- 
nimity and  greatness  of  character 
in  him  which  knew  not  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '  *  assumption.  * '  In  debate 
as  in  research,  the  merely  personal 
was  always  subordinated  to  the  im- 
personal verities  of  nature  and  fact. 
One  of  his  closest  friends  could  write 
thus  of  him: 

I  have  often  remarked  that  I  never 
knew  any  one  of  his  intellectual  rank  who 
showed  himself  so  tolerant  to  opponents, 
great  and  small,  as  Darwin  did.  Sensitive 
he  was  in  the  sense  of  being  too  ready  to 
be  depressed  by  adverse  comment,  but  I 
never  knew  any  one  less  easily  hurt  by  fair 
criticism,  or  who  less  needed  to  be  soothed 
by  those  who  opposed  him  with  good 
reason. 

I  am  sure  I  tried  his  patience  often 
enough,  without  ever  eliciting  more  than 
a  *•  Well,  there  's  a  good  deal  in  what  you 
say;  but — "  and  then  followed  something 


which  nine  times  out  of  ten  showed  he  had 
gone  deeper  into  the  business  than  I  had. 

His  was  a  character  that  excited  the 
warmest  feelings  among  his  friends; 
certainly  he  had  all  the  gift  of  win- 
ning confidence  which  his  father  had 
foretold  in  him.  It  was  felt  by  young 
as  well  as  old;  and  we  who  stayed 
at  Down  in  our  childhood  felt  it  in 
our  own  degree  just  as  his  own  chil- 
dren did  in  their  day.  Well  do  I 
remember  such  a  visit;  the  comfort- 
able late  Georgian  house  with  its 
unpretentious  exterior  and  its  home- 
like interior,  fragrant  with  a  certain 
unforgettable  country  smell,  ever 
associated  with  this  memory  in  the 
mind  of  town-bred  children.  I  can 
see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  tall  figure 
muffled  in  long  black  cloak  and 
slouch  hat,  stick  in  hand,  even  as 
portrayed  in  John  Collier's  picture  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  tramp- 
ing so  many  times,  for  his  allotted 
exercise,  round  the  "Sandwalk" — a, 
dry  path  about  a  bit  of  coppice  in 
whose  depths  the  children  could  play 
robbers  or  make  picnic  fires.  I  can 
see  him  still,  silver  of  hair  and  big 
beard,  the  incarnation  of  Socratic 
benevolence,  entering  the  room  where 
the  children  were  gathered  round 
the  table,  and  patting  the  curliest 
headed  youngster  on  the  head,  with 
the  smiling  words,  "Make  yourself 
at  home  and  take  large  mouthfuls." 
No  wonder  that  this  especial  visit, 
when  a  whole  family  of  seven  in- 
vaded the  tranquil,  refreshing  house, 
remains  a  memory  distinct  and  clear 
beyond  later  memories  of  Down  and 
summer  days  loud  with  the  humming 
of  bees  in  the  flowering  limes. 

To  his  friends  he  was  sympathetic 
in  mind  and  heart;  generous  in  his 
appreciation  of  iheir  qualities  and 
achievements;  generous  in  the  help 
which  he  could  make  the  proudest 
accept  as  a  gift  of  brotherly  love. 
He  was  so  little  greedy  of  the  goods 
of  this  world  that  he  urged  an  ad- 
mirer who  had  made  a  will  in  his 
favor  to  leave  his  money  to  another 
man  of  science,  who  was  less  well  off. 
No  wonder  his  friends  rallied  round 
him  when  he  was  attacked,  for  he 
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was  no  fighter;  and  the  letter  quoted 
above  continues: 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Darwin's  views  was  in  any 
way  influenced  by  the  strong  affection 
entertained  for  him  by  many  of  his  friends. 
What  that  affection  really  did  was  to  lead 
those  of  his  friends  who  had  seen  good 
reason  for  his  views  to  take  much  more 
trouble  in  his  defence  and  support,  and 
to  strike  out  much  harder  at  his  adver- 
sary than  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 
This  is  pardonable  if  not  justifiable — ^that 
which  you  suggest  would  to  my  mind  be 
neither. 

The  same  intinaate  friend,  speaking 
of  his  intellectual  equipment,  instantly 
finds  its  driving  power  in  the  moral 
quality  with  which  it  was  insepar- 
ably mated. 

'* Colossal"  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  right  epithet  for  Darwin's  intellect. 
He  had  a  clear,  rapid  intelligence,  a  great 
memory,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  what 
made  his  greatness  was  the  strict  subor- 
dination of  all  these  to  his  love  of  truth. 

It  was  this  that  prevailed  over  the 
unremitting  obstacle  of  ill-health,  the 
obscurity  of  his  subject,  the  occa- 
sional intractability  of  his  pen  which 
called  forth  the  following  humor- 
ous criticism  after  a  rereading  of  the 
"Origin'': 

Exposition  was  not  Darwin's  forte  and 
his  English  is  sometimes  wonderful.  But 
there  is  a  marvellous  dumb  sagacity  about 
him — like  that  of  a  sort  of  miraculous 
dog — ^and  he  gets  to  the  truth  by  ways 
as  dark  as  those  of  the  Heathen  Chinee. 

It  was  this,  also,  in  more  serious 
vein,  that  inspired  the  concluding 
words  of  the  speech  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Darwin  statue  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum  in  South  Kensing- 
ton, requesting  the  trustees  to  accept 
the  statue : 

We  do  not  make  this  request  for  the 
mere  sake  of  perpetuating  a  memory;  for 
so  long  as  men  occupy  themselves  with 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  th6  name  of  Darwin 
runs  no  more  risk  of  oblivion  than  does 
that  of  Copernicus,  or  that  of  Harvey. 

Nor,  most  assuredly,  do  we  ask  you  to 
preserve  the  statue  in  its  cynosural  posi- 


tion in  this  entrance  hall  of  our  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  as  evidence 
that  Mr.  Darwin's  views  have  received 
your  official  sanction;  for  science  does  not 
recognize  such  sanctions,  and  commits  sui- 
cide when  it  adopts  a  creed. 

No,  we  beg  you  to  cherish  this  memorial 
as  a  symbol  by  which,  as  generation  after 
generation  of  students  enter  yonder  door, 
they  shall  be  reminded  of  the  ideal  accord- 
ing to  which  they  must  shape  their  lives 
if  they  would  turn  to  the  best  accotmt  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  great  institu- 
tion under  your  charge. 

This  was  his  greatness,  but  it  was 
won  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  sickness 
which  lay  in  wait  for  him  almost  every 
day  of  his  life— often  cutting  down 
his  work  to  a  beggarly  two  hours  a 
day  if  it  permitted  work  at  all — ^was 
one  of  the  heritages  of  the  voyage, 
and  from  this  flowed  another  conse- 
quence— the  loss  of  pleasure  in  music 
and  pure  literature,  whether  prose  or 
poetry,  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  his 
younger  days.  This  loss  is  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  devastating  effect  of 
science  on  the  feelings,  as  though  its 
dry  light  left  no  scope  for  the  warmth 
of  emotion,  or  as  if  it  were  a  kind 
of  moral  quicklime,  desiccating  away 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  finer 
sensibilities,  and  Darwin,  with  his  loss 
of  these  faculties,  is  piously  held 
up  as  a  "horrid  example"  of  what 
science  may  bring  a  man  to.  But 
with  him,  at  least,  such  was  not  the 
case.  He  tells  us  that,  as  time  went 
on,  scientific  investigation  remained 
the  only  interest  strong  enough  to 
hold  his  attention  and  overcome  the 
pangs  of  sickness  which  would  other- 
wise have  reduced  him  to  a  mere 
incapable  invalid. 

Of  all  the  services  rendered  to  his 
own  and  future  generations  by 
Darwin  none,  I  think,  was  greater 
than  this:  the  battle  for  freedom 
of  thought  was  fought  and  won  over 
the  "Origin  of  Species.''  Sneered 
at,  stormed  at,  denounced,  even  os- 
tracized for  a  time,  the  Galileos  of 
the  new  theory  were  not  compelled 
to  recant,  even  with  the  tempering 
ejaculation  "  E  pur  si  muove."    They 
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included  fighters  as  well  as  thinkers. 
Scorn  met  with  scorn;  the  scorn  of 
burning  knowledge  for  chartered  ig- 
norance. In  the  end,  indeed,  the 
success  of  the  new  knowledge  was 
such  that  the  next  generation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world  accepted  some 
form  of  this  fundamental  principle 
in  the  physical  world,  as  a  doctrine 
alleged  to  have  been  virtually  held 
by  their  church  all  the  time,  while 
the  accounts  of  resistance  and  per- 
secution were  regarded  with  incre- 
dulity. The  victory  was  the  more 
complete  because  the  public  were 
interested.  It  was  no  mere  war  of 
doctrines  scientific.  The  destinies  of 
every  man  were  affected,  and  the  wea- 
pons of  the  church.  Moreover  the 
British  public  loves  any  stand-up 
fight.  When  the  key  of  the  position 
fell,  when  at  the  touch  of  the  Ithuriel 
spear  of  science  the  creation  myth 
and  its  sequel,  misused  as  scien- 
tific arguments,  were  revealed  in 
their  true  proportions,  the  result 
was  felt  far  and  wide.  Freedom  of 
thought,  once  conceded  in  the  comer 
of  physical  science  which  touched 
so  closely  on  religious  and  moral 
questions,  was  exercised  in  other 
quarters.  No  longer  was  it  anathema 
to  range  beyond  an  anthropocentric 
world,  to  deal  as  freely  with  compar- 
ative religion  as  with  comparative 
anatomy,  to  seek  the  root  and  begin- 
nings of  the  moral  faculties  among 
the  brutes,  to  find  the  secret  of  origi- 
nal sin  not  in  the  fall  of  the  first 
man  from  an  imaginary  state  of 
primitive  innocence,  but  in  the  self- 
ish impulses  inherited  from  the  an- 
cestral struggle  for  existence  under 
the  cosmic  process,  and  surviving  in- 
harmoniously  in  the  altruistic  com- 
munities founded  by  man.  The 
progress  already  made  and  the  rea- 
sonable hope  of  yet  further  better- 
ment gave  a  new  cast  to  the  idea  of 
human  destiny,  formerly  set  irre- 
coverably on  the  slopes  of  deteri- 
oration, while  as  to  the  mystery  of 
suffering  it  was  strikingly  said: 

I  cannot  but  think  that  he  who  finds  a 
certain  proportion   of  pain   and   evil   in- 


separably woven  up  in  the  life  of  the  very 
worms  will  bear  his  own  share  with  more 
courage  and  submission;  and  will,  at  any 
rate,  view  with  suspicion  those  weakly 
amiable  theories  of  the  divine  government 
which  would  have  us  believe  pain  to  be 
an  oversight  and  a  mistake,  to  be  corrected 
by  and  by. 

With  this  scientific  Calvinism  comes 
a  recognition  of  the  stem  severity 
of  Nature :  of  the  fact  that  she  is  nei- 
ther moral  nor  immoral,  but  simply 
non-moral,  so  that  morality  is  justi- 
fied only  of  her  children  in  the 
conscious  world,  and  religious  argu- 
ments based  on  the  moral  or  immor- 
al tendencies  of  nature  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  with  them  the  inter- 
pretation of  natural  processes  by 
final  causes. 

Dazzled  by  no  millennial  anticipa- 
tions and  working  within  the  limits 
imposed  by  time  and  space,  he  who 
has  drunk  of  the  new  spirit  may  find 
life,  with  all  its  pain  and  grief,  still 
starred  with  constant  beauty,  with 
unquenched  hope,  with  ideals  not 
wholly  past  the  scope  of  man  to 
carry  out,  whatever  lies  beyond. 

People  were  right  when  they  were 
stirred  by  the  enunciation  of  the  new 
teaching.  The  movement  which  is- 
sued from  Darwin's  work  has  swept 
away  much  that  hampered  or  dis- 
torted human  development ;  if  at  the 
same  time  it  swept  away  some  things 
which  seemed  to  make  life  worth 
living  in  its  own  despite,  it  has  ^ven 
a  solid  base  from  which  to  proceed 
anew.  Not  least,  it  has  furnished 
fine  types  of  character.  One  of  its 
finest  assets  is  the  spirit  in  which 
the  work  was  done.  The  achieve- 
ment was  very  great  because  the 
man  was  yet  greater.  The  work  is 
built  deep  into  the  foundations  of 
the  future ;  the  worker  stands  out  as 
an  example  of  the  ideal  by  which 
his  successors  also  must  shape  their 
life  and  work.  Therefore  it  is  that 
praise  of  his  intellectual  achievement 
is  not  enough,  but  a  warm,  a  stirring 
personal  note  must  always  mingle 
with  the  commemoration  of  Charles 
Darwin. 
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By  J.  WALKER  McSPADDEN 


EMAN  to  see 

sir." 

le  ofBce    boy 
iously   thrust 
head  into 
jditorial  sanc- 
to  make  this 
uiiw'elcome     an- 
nouncement.    I   do   not   like   to   be 
interrupted  at  certain  hours  in   the 
day,  and  he  knew  it. 

"  Who  is  he  ? — What  does  he  want  ? ' ' 
I  snapped, 

"Dunno,  sir;  he  wouldn't  give 
his  name,  but  I  think  he  wants  to 
see  you  about  a  manuscript." 

All  editors,  I  suppose,  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  importunity  of  authors 
who  insist  upon  bringing  their  work 
in  person  and  desire  an  opinion  upon 
it.  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that 
I  was  busy,  but  would  be  pleased  to 
look  over  the  manuscript  if  the  visitor 
would  leave  it,  when  the  thought  that 
here  at  last  might  be  the  great  Amer- 
ican novel  deterred  me. 

"Show  him  in,"  I  growled;  and 
paused  in  my  task  of  blue-pencilling, 
only  after  the  visitor  had  entered 
and  taken  a  seat. 

At  my  first  glance  he  did  not 
seem  prepossessing.  A  slight,  stoop- 
shouldered  man  prematurely  aged  at 
forty,  with  sandy  mustache  and  wa- 
tery gray  eyes,  he  was  just  such  an- 
other as  one  is  constantly  passing  on 
the  crowded  streets,  or  jostling  against 
in  the  still  more  crowded  trains. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?"  I 
asked. 

"I  have  here  a  book  of  poems," 
he  began — and  the  word  was  like 
lead  to  my  hopes  of  a  "best  seller" — 
"  which  I  am  anidous  to  see  published. 
I  realize  that  there  is  a  slower  market 
for  poetry  than  for  prose,  but  poetry 


of  the  right  sort — such  as  this  is — 
will  live  long  after  the  current  fiction 
is  forgotten." 

"Is  it  your  own  work?"  I  que- 
ried, left  a  little  in  doubt  by  his 
commendation. 

"  Certainly,"  he  flared ;  "  you  do  not 
suppose  I  would  dare  copy  the  older 
poets,  even  if  I  needed  to,  do  you  ? " 

"  You  misunderstood  me.  The 
question  was  only  one  for  informa- 
tion. Have  you  ever  published  any- 
thing before?" 

"  No,  I  have  not,  but  every  great 
writer  has  had  to  make  a  beginning." 

I  made  mental  note  of  the  use 
of  the  word  "great"  and  continued 
with  my  cross-examination:  "Ever 
written  for  the  magazines?" 

"  No,  I  would  scorn  to  let  them  use 
my  verses  for  mere  space-fillers!" 

"Aha!"  I  thought — but  outwardly 
said:  "Looking  at  it  in  the  light  of 
a  cold-blooded  business  proposition, 
a  book  of  poetry  by  an  unknown 
writer  is  somewhat  dubious.  You 
must  admit  this.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  publisher,  nor  yet,  perhaps,  of 
the  poet,  but  of  an  all-too-practical 
age." 

"What  you  say  is  true,"  he  as- 
sented; "but  there  are  exceptions  to 
all  rules.  My  book  is  an  exception. 
I  want  you  to  read  it  without  pre- 
judice. "I  tell  you,  sir,  frankly,  it  is 
one  of  the  great  poems  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  will  rank  in  years  to  come 
with  the  few  brilliant  achievements 
of  modem  times;  and  people  will 
say,  'How  was  it  possible  for  this 
poet  to  have  been  denied  recognition 
for  so  long!'" 

The  watery  gray  eyes  had  begun 
to  snap  and  glow,  now,  and  I  was  be- 
coming mildly  interested  in  the  lib- 
eral self-praise.     So  I  merely  nodded 
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my  head,  and  he  continued  with  add- 
ed vehemence:  "Yes,  sir,  this  slen- 
der volume  of  verses  is  filled  with 
true  poetry  of  the  highest  order.  It 
contains  a  heart's  blood  in  essence. 
It  is  fired  with  the  unquenchable 
flame  of  a  human  soul.  It  will  live, 
I  tell  you — will  live!  And  now  I 
am  trying  to  discover  the  publisher 
who  has  the  clearness  of  vision  and 
the  moral  courage  to  give  it  to  the 
world." 

"How  long  have  you  been  writ- 
ing?" I  asked;  and  at  the  question 
the  fire  died  out  of  his  eyes,  leaving 
a  hopeless  expression. 

"Oh,  all  my  life,  I  suppose — ^just 
as  I  have  snatched  the  time.  It 
is  discouraging,  but,  after  all,  history 
is  only  repeating  itself.  It  has  been 
so  with  nearly  all  our  great  poets, 
and  somehow  it  is  all  wrong.  I  am 
the  one  man  living  who  can  write  po- 
etry like  that — yet  I  am  compelled 
to  spend  my  days  in  mere  drudgery 
which  anybody  else  could  do.  It 
is  all  wrong — ^sJl  wrong!  The  great- 
est living  poet  should  be  given  at 
least  the  chance  to  do  what  he  of  all 
men  is  best  fitted  for." 

He  paid  this  huge  tribute  to  him- 
self as  calmly  as  though  the  wage- 
earner  and  the  "  greatest  living  poet " 
were  two  separate  people.  Perhaps 
he  did  so  regard  them.  For  my 
part  I  had,  of  course,  long  since 
realized  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a 
crank  of  mild  species,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  close  the  interview. 

"  Leave  your  manuscript  with  me," 
I  said,  "and  we  will  give  it  careful 
consideration  and  report  promptly." 

"When  may  I  call  again?" 

"Oh,  you  needn't  trouble  to  do 
that,"  I  replied  hastily;  "just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  the  manu- 
script, and  we  will  communicate  with 
you." 

He  hesitated,  unwilling  to  put  it 
upon  such  a  summary  basis,  and  I 
feared  he  would  now  make  the  usual 
request  for  an  opinion.  But  in  this 
I  was  mistaken.  His  confidence  in 
the  merit  of  the  work  was  already 
established,  and  he  cared  not  a  whit 
for  mere  criticism  sans  publication. 


"  You  will  be  good  enough  to  read 
it — through?"     he  asked  quietly. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  I  answered 
brusquely;  and  my  visitor  t^ook  the 
hint  and  bowed  himself  out. 

However,  he  had  succeeded  in  one 
object.  His  visit  had  made  an  im- 
pression upon  me.  In  this  common- 
looking  man  I  read  the  struggle  of 
the  whole  human  race.  His  was  the 
pathos  of  the  unattainable.  Because 
I  could  not  get  his  vainglorious  words 
out  of  my  head — "the  greatest  liv- 
ing poet" — I  broke  one  of  my  office 
rules  and  read  his  manuscript  out 
of  its  proper  turn. 

It  was  pretty  much  the  sort  of 
stuff  I  had  expected — ^plus  one  dif- 
ference which  I  shall  mention  in  a 
moment.  There  were  a  score  or  so 
of  ballads  and  sonnets  on  "  Spring, " 
"  Love,"  "  Hope,"  "  My  Lady's  Eyes," 
and  the  gamut  of  such  subjects; 
followed  by  a  five -act  tragedy, 
"Queen  Dido,"  in  the  usual  iambic 
pentameter,  or  blank  verse.  The 
plot  was  thin  and  weak,  while  the 
lines  were  measured  with  monotonous 
accuracy,  as  though  the  writer  had 
counted  each  one  off  on  thumb  and 
fingers.  Occasionally,  however,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  an  expression  of 
striking  merit.  I  still  recall  one  or 
two  of  these: 

•'The  elemental  mystery  of  man," 
"Emotions  subtler  far  than  dross  of  words," 
"  A  sheath  of  laughter  which  concealed  a 
tear." 

"  He  is  picking  up  a  bit, "  I  thought 
as  these  lines  gradually  grew  more 
numerous, — ^when  suddenly  I  found 
it!  It  was  the  fifth  act,  describing 
the  death  of  Dido  as  -^neas  sailed 
away — a,  scene  wrought  with  as- 
tounding power  and  visualization, 
in  view  of  the  commonplaces  which 
had  gone  before.  The  death  chant 
of  the  queen  was  given  in  shorter 
rhymed  lines,  almost  savage  in  their 
passion,  yet  glowing  with  poetic  im- 
agery. A  doubt  as  to  the  author- 
ship at  once  suggested  itself,  but  a 
closer  view  revealed  characteristic 
verbal  tricks  and  weaknesses  of  the 
author  of  the  whole. 
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But  this  final  act  showed  such  high 
promise  that  I  determined  to  write 
him  an  opinion — even  though  he  had 
not  asked  it — ^urging  that  he  rewrite 
the  earlier  part  on  the  same  plane, 
I  dictated  a  letter  along  these  lines, 
making  it  as  kind  and  inspiriting  as 
I  could.  Whether  my  suggestions 
carried  any  weight  I  had  no  means 
of  knowing,  as  I  heard  nothing  more 
from  him;  and  gradually  the  grind 
of  other  routine  matters  drove  the 
poet  from  my  mind. 

I  have  a  modest  home  out  at 
Claremont,  a  suburb  within  striking 
distance  of  the  metropolis,  and  like 
other  houses,  however  modest,  its  de- 
mands for  furniture  and  fittings  are 
never  quite  at  an  end.  Recently 
the  dining-table  became  the  crux  of 
discussion.  While  still  presentable 
enough  it  was  square  in  shape,  and 
my  wife  desired  a  round  one.  Per- 
sonally I  have  an  old-fashioned  liking 
for  the  square  comers,  as  they  give 
one  so  much  more  room  for  side 
dishes;  but  the  oracle  had  spoken,  so 
we  began  to  consider  ways  and  means. 
The  lower  part  of  the  old  table  was 
acceptable  to  both  parties  to  the 
discussion,  and  it  was  thereupon 
decided  that  a  local  cabinet-maker, 
whom  my  wife  had  heard  strongly 
commended,  should  be  asked  to  con- 
struct a  round  top. 

The  workman  was  requisitioned 
in  person  by  my  wife,  who  never 
believes  in  letting  the  proverbial 
grass  grow  when  any  good  work  is 
forward.  He  promised  to  call  the 
next  evening  and  go  over  the  matter 
with  us;  but  he  did  not  appear,  even 
when  she  sent  him  a  message  of  re- 
minder. Again  came  the  promise, 
but  not  the  result.  My  wife  is 
determined.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
she  went  once  more  to  see  the  man — 
whom  she  described  in  summary  lan- 
guage as  "a  washed-out  individual," 
— and  used  arguments  so  forceful 
that  he  appeared  at  our  door  the 
same  evening. 

I  heard  her  talking  to  him  before 
I  went  down-stairs,  and  I  thought 
his  voice  sounded  familiar.     His  face 


seemed  more  so,  and  I  felt  at  once 
that  I  had  met  him  before.  But 
where?  His  was  not  a  colorful  per- 
sonality, yet  the  watery  gray  eyes 
at  once  looked  recognition  into  mine. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  you  again, 
sir,"  he  said;  "I  was  not  aware  that 
we  were  neighbors." 

"Why,  how  do  you  do?"  I  said, 
dissembling  in  order  to  gain  time. 

"I  got  your  letter  of  a  few  weeks 
ago,"  he  continued,  "and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  its  good  intention, 
however  greatly  I  may  disagree  with 
its  contents." 

"My  letter?"  I  was  more  at  sea 
than  ever. 

"  I  see  you  remember  but  do  not 
quite  place  me,"  he  said  smiling. 
"  I  am  the  author  of  *  Queen  Dido.' " 

Ah,  that  was  it!  I  recalled  both 
author  and  manuscript  now;  but 
who  could  have  anticipated  meeting 
a  poet  in  the  person  of  a  cabinet- 
maker? 

Something  of  my  thought  evidently 
came  to  him — ^while  my  lips  were 
saying  that  I.  was  glad  to  see  him 
again — ^for  he  continued:  "I  am  not 
surprised  that  you  could  not  identify 
me.  Authors  do  not  generally  go 
around  carrying  kits  of  tools." 

"  Perhaps  some  of  them  ought  to," 
I  laughed. 

"  They  not  only  ought  to,  but  they 
should  be  compelled  to,  by  law,"  he 
affirmed  seriously;  "then  the  world 
would  be  rid  of  some  of  its  over- 
plus of  inferior  books." 

"  And  the  trades  would  be  swamped 
with  inferior  craftsmen,"  I  supple- 
mented. 

"Still,  that  would  not  cause  so 
much  damage.  It 's  the  tinkering 
with  souls  that  I  object  to  —  and 
that 's  precisely  the  danger  lurking 
in  poor  literature.  Now  if  the  public 
had  fewer  books  it  would  read  more 
discriminatingly;  while  those  writers 
who  really  deserve  to  live  would  be 
pensioned,  and  thus  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  do  their  ripest  work  at 
leisure,  instead  of  being  forced  into 
manual  labor  in  order  to  subsist  at 
all." 

He  was  evidently  unbalanced  on 
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this  subject — ^yet  how  delightfully 
Utopian  it  sounded  to  an  overworked 
editor!  Willing  to  lead  the  conver- 
sation into  more  personal  channels, 
I  asked,  "Have  you  done  anything 
further  with  *  Queen  Di^o'?" 

"No — because  it  is  perfect  as  it 
stands.  I  believe  you  approved  of 
only  the  last  act.  That  was  because 
you  had  not  been  en  rapport  with 
the  work  earlier.  Perhaps  a  reread- 
ing would  show  you  what  I  mean. 
All  my  evenings  and  spare  moments, 
since  then,  have  been  devoted  to  a 
new  tragedy — one  so  engrossing  that 
it  makes  me  forget  all  considerations 
of  time  and  place." 

"That  explains  why  you  forgot  to 
come  here  last  week,"  interrupted 
my  practical  lady,  to  whom  all  this 
discussion  was  Dutch.  "But  now 
that  you  are  here,  suppose  we  look 
at  that  table  before  we  forget  all 
about  it." 

The  poet  gave  a  half-shrug  of 
resignation,  and  was  presently  down 
on  his  knees  examining  the  piece  of 
furniture  and  taking,  notes  of  what 
had  to  be  done.  From  that  time  on 
he  was  only  a  cabinet-maker,  but 
an  expert  one,  displaying  a  surprising 
knowledge  of  various  hard  woods, 
their  value  and  qualities.  He  finally 
named  a  reasonable  sum  for  the 
table  top  and  promised  to  complete 
it  in  ten  days. 

I  am  not  writing  this  truthful 
chronicle  in  order  to  show  this  man's 
shortcomings.  According  to  the  Lit- 
any, we  are  all  miserable  sinners. 
But  the  truth  is  that  two  weeks 
passed  by  and  the  work  was  still  un- 
delivered. My  wife  was  anxious  to 
have  the  table  for  a  special  occasion, 
so  at  her  entreaty  I  went  in  person 
to  the  man's  shop,  one  evening,  to 
try  to  expedite  matters.  A  woman, 
pale  and  thin  of  face  and  very  sadly 
out  at  the  elbows,  met  me  at  the 
door. 

"Yes,  my  husband  is  in,  sir,"  she 
said  in  response  to  my  inquiry,  "  but 
he  *s  locked  in  his  room  doing  some 
work,  and  he  left  orders  he  wasn't 
to  be  disturbed.  If  you  have  any 
message,  I  '11  take*  it." 


"He's  writing,  I  presume." 

She  looked  at  me  suspiciously  as 
though  I  were  to  blame,  and  burst 
out :  "  Yes ,'  writing — ^writing — ^always 
writing!  And  there  's  work  waiting 
to  be  done,  and  grocers'  bills  to  pay!" 

Her  nerves  were  evidently  over- 
wrought, and  my  chance  remark  was 
like  fire  to  flax.  But  no  sooner  had 
she  flared  up  than  she  grew  ashamed 
and  her  latent  loyalty  reasserted 
itself. 

"  But  there  's  no  better  workman 
in  this  country  than  him — ^nor  a 
handier  man  with  tools  and  woods. 
Look  here  at  this  sewing  table  he 
made  me." 

She  rested  her  hand  proudly,  lov- 
ingly, upon  a  creation  which  the  first 
glance  showed  to  be  a  marvel  of 
ingenuity  and  patience. 

"Thirty-seven  different  kinds  of 
wood  in  that  top,"  she  continued; 
"some  of  'em  set  in  so  fine  and 
regular  you'd  think  'twas  lace- 
work.  But  excuse  me  for  standing 
here  a-talking.  Did  you  want  to  see 
about  some  work?" 

"Yes;  but  I  think  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  take  my  card  to  your 
husband,  he  will  see  me  in  person." 
She  hesitated,  but  reassured  by  my 
confidence  took  the  proffered  card, 
and  I  heard  her  knock  timidly  at  a 
closed  door.  She  evidently  received 
no  answer,  for  after  a  moment  she 
rapped  again — and  yet  again.  Then 
I  believe  she  thrust  the  card  under 
the  door  in  order  to  make  him  willing 
to  parley. 

At  last,  out  he  came  to  meet  me, 
•his  eyes  blazing  with  intensity,  his 
hands   clutching   and   waving   some 
sheets  of  manuscript. 

"Eureka!"  he  cried,  "I  have  it! 
It  is  the  quivering  soul  of  trag- 
edy I  have  laid  bare.  Listen!  It 
is  from  the  third  act  of  my  mas- 
terpiece— the  greatest  drama  since 
Shakespeare!" 

I  could  not  have  checked  his  frenzy 
of  enthusiasm  if  I  had  tried.  I  looked 
at  him  in  silence  while  he  declaimed 
from  the  newly  writ  pages.  The  lines 
were  a  curious  mixture  of  bombast 
and  eloquence — as  I  discovered  some 
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time  later,  in  a  calmer  personal 
reading;  but,  such  was  the  hypnotic 
spell  he  must  have  exercised  upon 
me,  they  fell  from  his  lips  like  im- 
passioned poetry.  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
with  warm  words  of  praise  ready  at 
tip  of  tongue.  But  he  waved  me  aside 
and  rushed  back  toward  his  study. 

"More,  more!**  he  shouted;  "it 
lacks  only  one  touch  to  be  sublime. 
It  is  here,  it  is *' 

The  last  words  were  cut  off  by  the 
violent  slamming  of  his  door. 

The  pale  wife  entered  and  looked 
at  me  apologetically. 

"You  mustn't  mind  him,  sir," 
she  said;  "he's  always .  that  way 
when  he  gets  a  writing  fit  on  him. 
Now,  I  guess  he  '11  be  in  there  the 
rest  of  the  night." 

"That  is  all  right,"  I  said  reassur- 
ingly. "I  can  quite  understand  his 
absorption,  as  I  happen  to  be  in  the 
literary  business  myself." 

"Ah!"  she  contented  herself  with 
replying.  But  I  knew  by  her  tone 
that  I  had  fallen  in  her  estimation  and 
she  was  sorry  for  my  wife. 

With  that  I  took  my  leave,  sa3ring 
I  would  call  again.  I  walked  home 
in  a  brown  study  over  the  curious 
anomalies  of  this  man's  character. 
A  poet  of  high  promise  (so  I  thought 
for  the  moment)  looked  down  with 
disdain  upon  a  skilled  craftsman. 
And  yet,  but  for  the  craftsman 
the  poet  would  starve.  The  idealist 
struggled  to  throttle  the  realist. 
The  realist  kept  the  idealist  from 
drowning.  The  two  greatest  forces 
in  the  world  were  fighting  for  su- 
premacy in  one  man's  soul! 

My  train  of  lofty  thought  was 
suddenly  arrested  when  I  opened 
my  own  front  door. 

"Well,  when  does  he  say  he  will 
have  it  finished?"  was  my  wife's 
greeting. 

"He  is  still  working  on  the  third 
act,"  I  replied  absent-mindedly. 

"  The  third  wfea^  f  " 

"The  third — "  I  paused  with  my 
mouth  open.  It  had  just  dawned 
upon  me  that  realism,  and  not  ideal- 
ism—  tables,  and  not  poems  —  was 
the  subject  uppermost  in  my  wife's 


thoughts.  "The  third  section,"  I 
amended  hastily,  covering  my  re- 
treat so  that  it  should  not  become  a 
disastrous  rout.  It  would  never  do 
to  admit  the  truth — ^which  was  that 
I  had  seen  the  man,  but  had  not  said 
a  single  word  to  him  upon  any  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  table-top  had  ut- 
terly escaped  my  mind  until  the 
present  moment! 

"  I  did  n't  think  it  was  to  have 
three  sections,"  said  my  lady  doubt- 
fully. 

"Oh,  yes,  dear,"  I  asserted  has- 
tily, "we  want  at  least  three  sections, 
so  that  it  can  be  extended  when 
necessary." 

"Yes,  but  we  had  planned  to  use 
the  old  centre  leaves.  Now  if  he 
makes  a  whole  set  of  new  ones,  just 
remember  it  is  n't  my  mistake.  How 
did  the  top  look?" 

"I  didn't  see  it,  as  he  was  still 
working  on  it."  I  answered  this 
question  truthfully  enough,  and  was 
thereafter  able  to  get  my  second 
wind  and  divert  the  examination 
into  safer  fields. 

My  visit  had  not  been  unproductive 
of  good,  however,  for  the  cabinet- 
maker at  once  set  to  work — ^perhaps 
wishing  to  keep  in  my  good  graces 
after  his  unconventional  conduct — 
and  finished  the  piece  in  two  days. 
It  was  a  fine  bit  of  workmanship. 
The  wood  was  carefully  joined  with 
reference  to  grain  patterns,  and 
fitted  over  the  old  top  perfectly. 
My  wife  was  delighted  and  I  was 
forced  to  admit  that  the  new  table 
was  more  in  keeping  with  the  contour 
of  the  room. 

"  I  feel  as  though  I  ought  to  pay 
you  a  bonus,"  I  said;  "this  is  like  a 
prize  story  in  a  fiction  contest." 

"But  I  exceeded  the  time  limit," 
he  replied,  for  once  entering  into 
the  jest.  "  If  I  have  earned  any  good 
will,  please  pass  it  along  to  my  tragedy 
when  it  is  ready  for  a  hearing." 

"  I  will  do  that  gladly  for  my  own 
pleasure,"  I  rejoined;  "but  mean- 
while do  you  know  you  are  creat- 
ing tangible  poems  of  everyday  life 
in  such  work  as  this?" — flaying  my 
hand  upon  the  table. 
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"Bosh!  Where  will  that  be  in  a 
thousand  years?  Work  such  as 
that,  however  fine,  is  only  material 
— temporal;  while  a  great  poem  is 
spiritual — eternal,"  he  retorted;  and 
I  thought  I  had  never  heard  a  finer 
distinction. 

"And  yet — ^and  yet  it  is  the  ma- 
terial and  temporal,  after  all,  upon 
which  our  bread-and-butter  is  based," 
I  argued,  a  mental  vision  of  the 
man's  pale  wife  silencing  my  aesthetic 
approval. 

"The  Master  said,  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,"  he  answered 
quietly,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  silenced. 

Nevertheless,  after  he  had  gone 
I  shook  my  head  with  inward  mis- 
giving. His  were  beautiful  theories, 
but  the  workaday  world  was  too 
busy  to  heed  them. 

The  winter  just  then  setting  in 
proved  to  be  stem  and  rigorous. 
To  the  great  tribe  of  suburbanites 
especially  such  winters  are  memora- 
ble. With  two  feet  of  snow  cover- 
ing the  ground  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
going  and  coming  again,  a  constant 
struggle  is  necessary  to  keep  in  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world, 
either  along  one's  own  sidewalk,  or 
by  means  of  the  wheezy,  discouraged 
locomotives.  Country  life  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  not  a  thing  of  unalloyed 
bliss. 

The  severity  of  this  winter  was 
partly  the  reason  why  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  from  the  poet-woodworker 
for  more  than  six  months.  But  in 
the  late  spring  I  wished  to  have 
some  bookshelves  built,  as  well  as 
other  things  more  prosaic, like  screens ; 
so  I  went  one  evening  to  look  him 

up. 

I  found  the  light  burning  brightly 
from  one  of  his  windows,  but  it  was 
that  of  the  workshop,  and  not  the 
study.  He  was  hard  at  work  planing 
a  piece  of  oak,  and  did  not  at  first 
notice  my  entrance.  When  he  fi- 
nally looked  up,  his  greeting  lacked 
cordiality. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,"  was  his  strange 
salutation,  as  he  continued  with  his 
work.     "Well,  you  were  right,  sir!" 


"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"  About  the  material  and  temporal. 
I  have  found  it  is  the  bread-and-butter 
after  all." 

For  a  moment  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
follow  him;  then  our  conversation 
of  six  months  before  came  back  to 
my  mind — raided  by  his  next  abrupt 
statement. 

"  If  you  come  to  me  as  a  literary 
man,  sir,  I  have  n't  time  to  talk 
with  you.  But  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  carpenter,  I  *m  your  man!" 

"What  has  caused  your  change  of 
heart?"  I  asked. 

The  low  wail  of  an  infant  in  the 
adjoining  room  now  came  to  our 
ears.  The  man  dropped  his  plane 
and  nodded  his  head  in  that  direction. 

"The  answer  is  there,"  he  said. 
"  Two  of  us  still  live  under  this  roof, 
but  in  place  of  the  wife  I  have  the 
son.  She — ^the  bravest  woman  God 
ever  sent  to  live  with  a  man — could 
not  pull  through  the  winter.  The  doc- 
tor said  she  had  been  'insufficiently 
nourished.'  Do  you  know  what  that 
means?"  His  voice  sounded  harsh 
and  far  away,  but  his  nether  lip 
trembled.  "Bread-and-butter,  sir! 
bread-and-butter!  I  had  let  her 
starve  to  death!" 

"No,  no!  You  must  not  think 
that!  You  exaggerate,"  I  interposed. 
*  "It  amounts  to  the  same  thing," 
his  hard  voice  continued.  "  I  wonder 
what  Shakespeare  would  have  done 
in  a  case  like  this?" 

"There  was  Poe,"  I  ventured; 
"he  struggled  on  through  privation 
to  fame." 

"  He  is  not  a  happy  example.  Not 
all  the  laurel  wreaths  the  world  can 
bestow  will  add  a'  single  crust  of 
bread  to  the  portion  of  his  starving 
wife — ^nor  to  mine  I'' 

The  infant's  wail  was  heard  again, 
and  he  turned  to  answer  it. 

"  At  any  rate,  he  shall  never  suffer 
hunger,  if  I  can  prevent  it,"  he  ended. 
"  I  promised  her  that  much  as  I  knelt 
by  her  bedside.  As  for  me,  I  abjure 
poetry;  but  who  knows?  Perhaps  in 
that  small  body — bone  of  my  bone 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh — I  shall  yet  give 
the  world  the  greatest  gift  of  all!" 
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ND  there  she  de- 
voured them 
shrieking  in  her 
gates,  they 
stretching  forth 
their  hands  to  me 
in  the  dread 
death-struggle. 
And  the  most  pitiful  thing  was  this 
that  mine  eyes  have  seen  of  all  my 
travail  in  searching  out  the  paths  of 
the  sea."  That  was  the  impression 
left  on  the  mind  of  Odysseus  of  many 
troubles  by  his  adventure  in  the 
Strait  of  Messina.  The  place  was 
ushered  into  human  history  with 
ominous  words;  it  was  a  place  where 
anything  might  happen.  The  very 
origin  of  the  strait  was  seismic,  as 
-^schylus  knew.  Originally  joined 
to  the  mainland,  Sicily  was  torn  from 
it  by  an  earthquake,  and  with  a 
furious  rush  of  waters  sea  was  joined 
to  sea.  The  Earthshaker  was  ever 
busy  there  and  men  went  in  terror. 
But  terror  and  the  memory  of  pitiful 
things  were  as  weak  deterrents  then 
as  now.  If  Persephone  had  been 
ravished  from  the  fields  of  Enna, 
the  flowers  there  bloomed  as  fair. 
The  Greeks  made  themselves  homes 
in  lands  where  their  fathers  had 
shuddered  before  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural.  They  found  there  a 
scant  barbarian  population,  part  of 
which  feebly  claimed  the  proudest 
distinction  of  primitive  man — au- 
tochthony.  There  was  doubtless  a 
time  when  Sicily  was  part  of  a 
continuous  continent,  when  Africa 
and  Europe  had  between  them  no 
estranging  sea.  When  Sicily  emerged 
in  history  as  an  island  it  may  have 
been  peopled  by  folk  of  an  ancient 
race,  marooned  there  with  the  ele- 
phants and  hippopotami  who  have 


left  their  bones  behind  them.  We 
shall  never  know.  Iberians,  Thucyd- 
ides  called  them — if  that  helps  the 
matter.  At  all  events,  when  the 
Greeks  first  found  them  they  were 
mingled  with  immigrants  from  Italy 
and  doubtless  from  other  quarters. 
This  mixed  folk  were  mere  men  of 
fairyland  to  the  early  Greeks.  To 
their  country  Daedalus  fled  on  wings 
from  Crete,  there  Minos  met  his 
death,  and  there  was  one  home  of  the 
Cyclopes  and  the  Laestrygones.  The 
Greeks  of  historic  times  came  upon 
the  island  with  the  gradual  and 
irresistible  force  of  a  cosmic  change. 
They  overlaid  the  names,  the  lan- 
guage, the  legends  and  the  monuments 
of  the  natives  with  their  own.  For 
us  to-day  the  antiquity  of  Sicily  is 
Hellenic.  The  gods  of  Greece  drove 
out  the  older,  darker  native*  deities 
and  took  over  their  powers  and 
honors  as  Mary  has  taken  over  the 
festivals  of  heathen  goddesses  in 
Europe  at  large.  As  Venus  succeeded 
Aphrodite  in  the  temple  on  Eryx, 
Astarte  had  dwelt  there  before  her; 
and  very  likely  before  Astarte  some 
nameless  primitive  power  had  there 
her  seat,  representing  (as  did  all  her 
successors)  the  life-force,  bom  of  th^ 
sea-water,  rising  among  men  to  con- 
sciousness and  joy,  struggling  always 
to  produce  more  life,  and  incidentally 
making  the  world  go  round.  From 
far  at  sea  the  sailor  prayed  to  her; 
she  saved  him  from  peril  on  the  deep 
and  consoled  him  when  he  made 
harbor.  The  beautiful  girls  who 
were  her  ministers  turned  piety  to 
pleasure  and  pleasure  to  piety.  On 
one  of  the  slopes  of  her  mountain  lies 
a  great  heap  of  broken  jars,  Greek, 
Roman  and  Carthaginian — the  debris 
that  in  all  ages  and  among  all  men 
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tends  to  collect  about  the  haunts  of 
Jack  ashore. 

The  traveller  who  beholds  the 
temple  of  ^Egesta  on  its  lonely  hill 
can  hardly  realize  that  the  men  who 
built  it  were  in  the  eyes  of  Thucydides 
"barbarians."  Yet  these  people,  so 
early  blotted  out,  who  have  left  so 
little  trace  of  their  own  ways,  were 
the  nearest  approach  there  has  ever 
been  to  a  Sicilian  race;  if  they  were 
not  a  Sicilian  nation  there  has  never 
been  one.  The  native  tribes  them- 
selves offered  no  obstacle  to  the 
Hellenization  of  Sicily;  it  was  another 
set  of  outlanders,  already  engaged  in 
exploiting  the  island,  that  made  the 
Greeks  fight  for  possession.  Europe 
has  become  familiar  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  powers  contending  for  Sicily; 
the  beautiful  island  has  launched 
more  ships  than  Helen,  and  like  her 
has  been  the  helpless  victim  of  cap- 
ture, siege,  bargain  and  reconquest. 
We  do  not  know  how  early  the  process 
began,  but  when  Jiistory  dawns  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks  are  deeply 
engaged  in  the  eternal  struggle  be- 
tween East  and  West.  The  Phoeni- 
cians were  first  in  the  field.  Their 
trading-stations  fringed  the  island. 
Before  the  advance  of  the  Greeks 
they  fell  back,  little  by  little,  to  the 
northwest;  but  there  they  were  in- 
trenched in  great  and  strong  towns. 
The  military  and  political  struggle 
lasted  for  centuries,  but  the  social 
struggle  was  so  brief,  the  victory  of 
Greek  civilization  so  thorough  and 
so  conclusive,  that  Phoenician  remains 
are  almost  as  much  to  seek  as  those 
of  the  aborigines.  Greek  coins,  Greek 
art  and  the  Greek  language  penetrated 
the  strongholds  of  the  Phoenicians; 
their  chief  city,  Panormus,  is  known 
to  us  only  under  its  Greek  name. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  before  Christ,  according 
to  Thucydides,  that  the  first  per- 
manent Greek  settlements  were  made, 
and  the  second  of  them  was  Syracuse, 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  city  of 
the  island,  for  a  time  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Europe,  to  be  the  champion 
of  Hellas  against  Carthage  even  as 
Athens  was  champion  against  Persia, 


and  to  endure  as  a  living  home  of  men 
from  that  time  to  tlus.  Within  a 
century  and  a  half  virtually  all  the 
Greek  colonies  were  established.  The 
older  settlements  on  the  coast  threw 
out  inland  outposts  for  protection 
against  the  natives,  as  did  the  first 
settlements  of  Englishmen  in  America. 
But  there  was  in  the  long  run  only 
one  course  open  to  the  American 
aboriginal — to  disappear.  The  Sicil- 
ian native  had  a  happier  alterna- 
tive, which  he  embraced:  he  became 
Greek. 

The  original  S5rracuse  was  planted 
on  the  island  of  Ortygia  (Quail  Island), 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  birth- 
place of  Artemis  and  Apollo  in  Delos. 
The  settlers  built  as  behooved  them  a 
temple  for  their  Lady,  and  its  ruin 
still  lies  on  the  spot  whence  it  has 
seen  so  much.  But  the  great  temple 
of  Athena,  built  by  the  Council  of 
Syracuse  before  the  tyrants,  stood 
on  the  most  prominent  site  on  the 
island,  so  that  the  shield  of  the 
goddess  surmounting  it  was  the  last 
thing  a  sailor  saw  as  he  dropped  down 
to  sea.  When  that  was  lost  to  view, 
he  poured  a  libation  and  set  his  face 
forward.  The  huge  Doric  columns  of 
this  temple  are  still  part  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. They  have  served  the  gods  of 
Greek  and  Saracen  and  Christian. 
Pindar  walked  under  them,  consid- 
ering how  to  wed  music  with  his 
immortal  verse;  and  there,  some 
twenty-five  hundred  years  later, 
walked  Richard  Wagner,  bent  on  the 
same  amazing  marriage.  Agathokles 
was  the  contractor  who  built  the 
temple;  a  faithless  man,  for  he  chose 
out  the  best  of  the  stone  brought  for 
tha  sacred  purpose  to  make  him  a 
house  withal,  and  when  it  was  built 
the  Council  sat  in  judgment  on  him; 
but  Athena  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands  and  smote  the  house  with 
a  thunderbolt  so  that  it  was  utter- 
ly destroyed.  On  this  same  island 
lovely  Arethusa,  the  water-nymph, 
burst  forth  to  the  air  after  her  passage 
beneath  the  sea  from  Elis,  pursued 
by  Alphaeus.  This  bit  of  hagiography 
was  supported  by  experimental  proof: 
cups  thrown  into  the  Elian  stream 


(says  Strabo)  came  up  in  the  Ortygian 
fountain. 

The  greater  Syracuse,  under  Gelon 
in  the  fifth  century,  took  in  the  penin- 
sulas north  and  south  and  began  to 
annex  outlying  towns.  Great  men 
were  the  tyrants,  glowing  darkly 
through  a  cloud  of  myth,  but  typify- 
ing the  splendor  of  the  new  Hellas. 
Evil  communications  with  the  bar- 
barian may  have  corrupted  the  pure 
Hellenism  of  their  manners;  there  is 
a  flavor  uf  Moloch  about  the  brazen 
bull  of  Phalaris,  But  they  were  man- 
fully engaged  in  the  great  mission 
of  Hellas — to  preserve  Europe  for 
Europeans.  Himcra  and  Salamis  were 
fought  in  the  same  year.  It  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  unity  of  feeling  that 
for  a  moment  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks,  that  .i^schylus  reproduced  in 
Syracuse  his  play  of  the  "Persians," 
which  translated  into  terms  of  eternal 
law  the  exploit  of  the  Athenians. 
Splendid  indeed  is  the  roll  of  great 
Greeks  associated  with  the  best 
Sicilian  period.  In  the  comparison 
between  Dorian  and  Ionian,  the  ab- 
normal and  eccentric  norm  of  Sparta 
should  not  be  accepted  as  the  sole 


type  of  the  Dorian.  The  court  of 
Hiero  is  as  proverbial  as  the  court  of 
a  Medici  or  a  Borgia.  After  the  fall 
of  the  tyrants,  Syracuse  played  the 
part  of  democratic  Athens,  free  itself 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  others. 

In  Sicily  the  Dorian  spirit  expanded. 
There  it  expressed  itself,  for  instance, 
in  architecture  on  such  a  scale  that 
the  student  of  the  Doric  finds  more 
to  his  purpose  in  Sicily  than  anywhce 
else  in  the  world.  Whoever  looks 
upon  the  temple  of  ^gesta,  a  ruin 
before  it  was  finished,  can  see  the 
means  of  art  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms.  It  consists  merely  of  thirty- 
six  columns  bearing  an  entablature. 
It  is  of  the  coarse  stone  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, unpolished  and  devoid  of 
ornament.  It  is  not  large.  Archi- 
tects say  that  its  dimensions  are  not 
of  the  most  perfect  type.  But  its 
indescribable  beauty  rests  on  sheer 
competence,  the  sureness  of  toucll  and 
mastery  of  the  medium  that  mark 
Greek  art  everywhere.  In  a  land  of 
war  and  earthquake  its  columns  have 
borne  their  burden  undisturbed  for 
twenty-five  hundred  years,  since  the 
sight  of  their  rising  splendor  possibly 
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played  its  part  in  leading  the  Athenian 
envoys  to  overestimate  the  resources 

of  the  little  town. 

Pindar  the  aristocrat  was  greatly 
at  his  ease  in  Syracuse.  The  Sicilian 
princes,  longing,  Uke  all  provincials,  to 
distinguish  themselves  "at  home," 
competed  in  the  Pan-Hellenic  games, 
and  Pindar  sang  their  achievements 
in  royal  verse,  dwelling  on  the  ties 
that  bound  the  victors  to  the  mother- 
land. The  plays  of  ^schylus.  greatest 
of  tragic  poets,  and  of  Epicharmus, 


father  of  comedy,  were  rendered  in 
the  theatre  of  Hiero.  In  Sicily  lived 
Xenophanes.  who  first,  says  Aristotle, 
"directing  his  gaze  to  the  general 
heavens,  declared  the  One  to  be  God. " 
Akragas,  fairest  of  cities,  was  the 
home  of  Empedocles,  genius,  patriot 
and  poseur.  The  people  of  his  own 
time  saluted  him  in  the  streets  as  a 
god,  and  the  people  of  Girgenti  to-day 
place  his  name  everywhere  and  make 
his  statue  a  pendant  for  that  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.     The  colony  be- 
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came  the  teacher 
o£  Hellas,  and  left 
its  mark  forever 
on  the  literature 
of  the  world  when 
Gorgias  of  Leon- 
tini  first  showed 
the  Athenians 
that  prose  speech 
was  no  less  an 
art  than  verse. 

The  nature  of 
the  mission  of 
Gorgias  to  Ath- 
ens was  ominous, 
Syracuse  had  be- 
come too  great 
to  be  a  comfor- 
table neighbor. 
She  was  following 
Athens  in  the 
most  paradoxical 
of  political  paths, 
that  of  a  republic 
aiming  at  empire. 
The  Carthaginians 
had  been  repulsed 
and  a  great  up- 
rising of  the  Sikels 
had  been  sup- 
pressed. Danger 
from  the  barbari- 
ans being  for  the 
time  averted,  the 
Greeks    were    at 

leisure  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 
The  great  struggle  between  Ionian 
and  Dorian,  which  was  to  be  the 
ruin  of  Greece,  had  taken  shape 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It 
was  reflected  in  the  politics  of  Sic- 
ily. Ionic  Leontini  sent  its  great- 
est orator  to  Athens  to  ask  for 
help  against  the  Dorian  coalition 
headed  by  Syracuse.  The  next  year 
the  barbarian  ^gesta  renewed  an  old 
alliance  with  Athens,  deceiving  the 
envoys  sent  to  ascertain  its  solvency. 
The  pubhc  buildings  of  .i^gesta  were 
impressive.  Treasures  of  silver-gilt 
which  the  envoys  took  to  be  gold  lay 
in  the  temples.  All  the  golden  table- 
service  of  the  countryside  was  col- 
lected and  passed  from  house  to 
house  where  the  strangers  were  en- 
tertained,  so  that  they  went   away 


believing  every  honest  burgess  of 
.i^gesta  to  live  like  a  prince.  This 
small  but  able  swindle  had  after- 
wards a  share  in  the  great  Athenian 
disaster.  At  the  time  it  was  merely 
one  of  the  small  events  that  familiar- 
ized the  Athenian  mind  with  the  idea 
of  meddhng  in  Sicily. 

The  Sicilian  expedition  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  example  in  history 
of  a  great  people,  a  practical,  ef- 
ficient and  logical  people,  with  one 
accord  gone  mad — of  the  folie  de  la 
joule.  Neither  Thucydides  nor  Plato 
had  any  doubt  of  the  diagnosis. 
Great  achievements  had  bred  insa- 
tiable desires.  Pindar  had  already 
noted  what  modem  psychiatry'  tells 
us,  that  "on  insatiable  desires  swift 
madness  follows. "  Alcibiades  stands 
as    the    hypostasis   of   this   reckless. 
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greedy  mood;  but  he  was  its  offspring 
rather  than  its  creator.  He  did  not 
carry  the  Athenians  to  Syracuse  as 
Napoleon  carried  the  French  to  Mos- 
cow. He  merely  played  upon  a  state 
of  mind,  congenial  enough,  no  doubt, 


poned  and  nibbled  at,  until  the  Syra- 
cusans  had  recovered  from  their 
consternation  and  the  .Athenians  had 
lost  heart.  Nevertheless,  in  the  sec- 
ond year  the  investing  walls  were  all 
but  complete   and   the   ruin    of   the 


(LEFT)    AND    RUl 

that  had  been  forming  before  he  was 
bom.  Nikias  and  the  conservatives 
were  but  a  small  minority.  The  great 
new  element  at  Athens,  the  com- 
mercial, seafaring  class,  dependent  on 
the  dominance  of  Athens  as  a  sea- 
power,  were  inspired  with  what 
Plutarch  called  "the  fatal  passion 
for  Sicily."  In  415  b.c,  a  hundred 
triremes  perfectly  equipped  set  out 
from  the  Peirieus.  The  latest  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  troops  was 
the  sacrilegious  disfigurement  by  un- 
known hands  of  the  Herraie  through- 
out the  city;  and  the  last  sound  in 
their  ears  was  the  dirge  of  the  women 
celebrating  the  death  of  Adonis. 

Every  cne  knows  the  dramatic  fate 
of  the  armada.  Its  allies  in  Sicily 
proved  both  feeble  and  lukewarm.  Of 
its  three  generals,  one  was  under  a 
cloud  and  one  was  temperamentally 
unfit  for  his  command.  What  should 
have  been  done  in  hot  blond  by  a 
scries  of  brilliant-  strokes  was  posi- 
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city  seemed  certain,  when  Gylippus 
of  Sparta  appeared  in  the  harbor 
with  his  fleet,  as  welcome  as  was  de 
Grasse  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  be- 
siegers were  themselves  besieged. 
The  Athenian  fleet,  bottled  up  in 
the  great  harbor,  fought  desperate- 
ly to  cut  a  way  out,  but  in  vain. 
The  soldiers'  only  chance  of  escape 
was  now  to  make  their  way  over- 
land to  some  friendly  town.  Leaving 
their  wounded  behind  them,  without 
supplies  of  any  kind,  the  panic- 
stricken  host  of  forty  thousand  men 
struck  into  the  hinterland.  The  Syra- 
cusans  harried  them  unceasingly;  the 
rivers  were  choked  with  their  bodies 
and  red  with  their  blood.  Some 
got  away  to  Catana;  many  were 
captured  by  the  soldiery  and  ap- 
propriated as  slaves.  Tho.se  that 
were  officially  made  prisoners  were 
brought  back  to  Syracuse  and  shut 
into  the  quarries.  Willi  no  roof 
over  their  heads,  with  an  allowance  of 
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a  pint  of  food  and  half  a  pint  of  water 
a  day,  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
rotting  in  the  midst  of  them,  seven 
thousand  men  suffered  for  about  ten 
weeks,    until    they    were     sold    into 
slavery.     "  Of    all    Hellenic    actions 
which  are  on  record,"  says  Thucydi- 
des,    '■  this   was    the    greatest  —  the 
most  glorious  to  the  victors,  the  most 
ruinous  to  the  vanquished;  for  they 
were   utterly  and   at   all   points   de- 
feated, and  their  sufferings  were  pro- 
digious.     Of   the 
many   who    went      r 
forth  few  returned 
home.    Thus  end- 
ed    the     Sicilian 
expedition."  The 
words    of    Odys- 
seus ring  in  one's 
ears.      For   the 
second  time  Sicily 
had   seen    the 
height  of  human 
suffering. 

The  effect  of 
the  expedition  on 
Sicily  was  chiefly 
moral.  From  the 
physical  injuries 
of  the  war  it  re- 
covered rapidly, 
■  and  found  itself 
on  a  new  footing 
among  Greek 
states.  The  help 
given  by  Sparta 
it  was  able  to  re- 
turn.  It  was 
more  closely 
bound  up  with 
Hellas  in  general. 
And  the  recrudes- 
cence of  Hellenic 
sentiment  was 
strengthened  by 
the  long  period  of  ^^^^  ,„„crtv 
Punic  wars  which 
soon  ensued. 
In  the  course  of 

these  wars,  Greek  towns  on  the 
one  hand  were  obliterated  and 
the  Apollo  of  Gela  was  carried  to 
Tyre  as  the  prisoner  of  Baal;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  European  army  for 
the    first    time    invaded    Carthage. 


During  this  lime  the  Phcenicians 
established  a  band  of  Sikels  on  the 
hillside  of  Taurus,  and  from  this  un- 
propitious  barbarian  origin  sprang 
lovely  Tauromenion  (Taormina).  It 
is  for  this  century  of  struggle  that 
Europe  must  be  forever  grateful  to 
Sicily.  We  have  only  to  shut  our 
eyes  and  think  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  Semite  had  pre- 
vailed and  Hannibal  had  had  Sicily 
for  a  base. 


In  this  century,  too.  Sicily  emerges 
from  the  antique  world  and  prepares 
to  be  part  of  modem  Europe.  Kings 
begin  to  occur — real  king.s,  who  dare 
to  put  their  own  names  on  their 
coinage.     Pyrrhus  with  his  elephants 
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marches  across  the  scene,  leaving  little 
behind  him  but  the  idea  of  empire. 
The  professional  bandit  arises  and  or- 
ganizes himself.  The  sources  for  hist- 
■  cry  begin  to  be  in  Latin,  and  the  great 
barbarian  state  of  Rome  becomes  the 
protagonist  against  Carthage,  Archi- 
medes lays  the  foundation  of  mechan- 
ics, and  Theocritus — most  modem  of 
ancients — leaves  immortal  pictures  of 
a  fairyland  that  men  have  ever  since 
been  trying  to  recover,  whether  they 
call  it  the  Petit  Trianon  or  "  the  simple 
life,"  And,  finally,  Rome  begins  to 
develop  an  iesthctic  sense  by  handling 
the  loot  brought  home  by  Marcellus 
from  Syracuse. 

Sicily,  the  fertile,  the  rich,  the 
civilized,  as  a  Roman  province,  is  the 
cause  of  a  court-room  scene  in  Rome 
so  modem  in  its  psychology  that  only 
the  names  need  be  changed  to  make 
it  an  episode  of  our  own  times. 
Verres  the  pro-praetor  had  looted 
Sicily  until  its  ruin  was  nearly  com- 
plete. He  was  a  connoisseur  as  well 
as  a  financier  and  nothing  came  amiss 
to  him.  Unlike  Clive  in  India,  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  his 
own  moderation.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  could  afford   to    spend   two 


was  interested  in  exposing  him,  and 
the  complainants  went  empty  away. 

But  in  the  year  70  B.C.,  a  wave  of 
reform  rolled  over  Rome,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  political  requirements.  The 
Sicilians,  turning  up  on  their  period- 
ical errand,  found  themselves  popu- 
lar. The  part  of  the  ardent  young 
district  attorney,  incorruptible,  elo- 
quent, burning  to  distinguish  himself, 
was  allotted  to  no  less  a  person 
than  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  who 
perceived  that  his  fortune  was  to 
be  made.  Verres  was  not  seriously 
alarmed.  He  spared  no  expense  to 
have  eulogies  of  his  conduct  sent  up 
from  all  the  towns  in  Sicily.  His 
influential  friends  in  Rome  assured 
him  that  it  would  be  "all  right." 
His  counsel  was  a  leader  of  the  bar. 

On  the  fourth  of  August  all  Rome 
was  in  the  Forum  to  hear  the  case 
opened.  Cicero  had  spent  fifty  day« 
in  Sicily  getting  evidence.  He  had 
also  realized  that  popular  sympathy 
was  on  his  side.  He  played  upon  the 
people  as  on  a  drum;  there  was  no 
order  in  that  court.  One  day  Verres 
was  very  nearly  lynched — the  day 
that  made  Civis  Romanus  sum  a 
proverb.     For  thirteen  days  the  pro- 


thirds  of  his  acquisitions  in  stifling 
inquiry  or  buying  the  court,  and 
still  live  in  opulence.  The  Sicilians 
had  brought  charges  against  him 
from  time  to  time,  but  Verres's 
political  party  was  in  power,  nobody 


secution  went  on.  It  became  clear 
that  no  judges  would  dare  to  acquit. 
Then  Verres  threw  up  his  case  and 
left  the  country  with  such  of  his 
possessions  as  he  could  move.  If  he 
had  had  a  beautiful  and  high-minded 
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daughter  to   be   torn   between   filial  the  familiarity  with   Sicilian  places, 

affection  and  admiration  of  the  fiery  conditions   and   objects   of   art   that 

representative  of  right,  nothing  would  Cicero  could  assume  in  his  hearers, 

have  been  left  for  the  centuries  to  add  The  professional  guide  prospered  in 

to  the  plot.  Sicily;    not    only    were    the    public 

A  circumstance  of  the  Roman's  life  buildings  filled  with  precious  things, 


WATER-FRONT   AT   MESSINA 


that  brings  us  nearer  him  psychologic- 
ally than  wc  can  get  to  the  Greek,  is 
the  fact  of  his  having  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  study,  an  older  yet  cognate 
civilization  to  profit  by,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  "abroad."  The  Greeks 
had  of  course  Egypt  and  the  East, 
but  those  societies  were  too  alien, 
their  languages  too  difficult  of  ac- 
quisition, to  encourage  travel  for 
pleasure.  The  Greek  traveller  was 
an  explorer,  not  a  tourist.  But  the 
Roman,  when  he  came  into  relation 
with  Greece,  took  up  a  modem  atti- 
tude. He  was  the  first  European  to 
be  gored  by  the  dilemma  of  the 
■'classical  education."  He  felt,  in 
relation  to  Greece  (as  we  used  to 
feel  in  relation  to  Europe), that  while 
he  had  solved  the  political  problem 
which  had  baffled  the  older  civiliza- 
tion, and  stood  on  immeasurably 
higher  ground  in  regard  to  the  civic 
virtues  and  the  conduct  of  life,  Hfe 
itself  was  somehow  more  worth  liv- 
ing under  the  old  conditions. 

Everybody  travelled;  young  men 
went  abroad  to  study;  literary  men 
went  abroad  to  rest.  And  as  Sicily 
was  the  part  of  Hellas  closest  at 
hand,  it  became  the  first  stage  of  the 
grand  tour.     It  is  surprising  to  note 


but  there  were  private  collections 
which  strangers  were  permitted  to 
visit.  This  beautiful  land,  with  its 
natural  charm  already  enhanced  by 
the  magic  of  art  and  literature,  drew 
Vergil  as  irresistibly  as  Italy  drew 
Goethe.  His  works  bear  witness 
to  the  good  he  got  from  Sicily, 
and  the  good  Sicily  got  from  him  is 
imperishable. 

The  great  cycles  of  Sicilian  history 
as  well  as  its  episodes  prove  that  no 
plot  is  new.  After  a  thousand  years 
of  varying  fortune  as  a  humble  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  island 
renewed  its  experience  as  battle- 
ground between  Europe  and  the 
Semite.  For  two  centuries  Christ  and 
Allah  contended  as  Apollo  and  Baal 
had  contended  of  old.  Allah  went 
farther  than  Baal  ever  did.  All 
Sicily  was  Moslem  for  a  time;  it  had 
never  been  all  Phoenician.  Then 
Count  Roger  the  Norman  ousted 
the  Saracens  (though  he  kept  their 
pointed  arches)  and  the  island  be- 
came permanently  European.  There 
is  hardly  a  country  in  Europe  that 
may  not  find  in  Sicily  the  footprints 
of  its  people.  Constance  of  Aragon, 
widowed  queen  of  Hungary,  came 
to   Palermo  to   marry  the  boy-king 
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Frederick,  who  was  later  to  become 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Wonder 
of  the  World,  The  festival  was  held  in 
the  Moorish  palace,  in  the  great  hall 
of  forty  pillars,  beneath  a  roof  carved 
like  a  snow  cave,  or  gleaming  like  a 
crust  of  jewels.     Pt^tcr  of  Eboli  tells 
us    of    the    splendor    of    the    mural 
decorations  of  the  infidels;  nor  does 
he  fail  to  say  that  the  state  apart- 
ments   were 
adorned  by 
Christian  art 
with  the  exploits 
of  Moses  and  Da- 
vid and  Freder- 
ick  Barbarossa. 
Amid  this  welter 
of  cosmopolitan- 
ism,   bringing  a 
breath  from  the 
moistandwoody 
hillsides  of  Scot- 
land,  moved 
Michael  the  Wiz- 
ard,    who     had 
prepared    as    a 
wedding-gift  for 
his    royal  pupil 
a  treatise  on  the 

science  of  phys-        ^  yj^-^y  ^j,  messina  bi 
iognomy,  drawn 
from  Greek  sources  via  Arabic. 

Anjou  and  Aragon  and  HohL;n- 
stauffen  and  Hapsburg  and  Bona- 
parte have  all  ruled  in  Sicily.  Two 
brief  moments  of  "independence"  it 
has  enjoyed,  one  under  an  English 
protector  and  one  under  an  Italian 
patriot.  But  its  rulers  have  been 
hardly  less  Sicilian  than  its  popula- 
tion. Everything  in  Sicily  is  exotic 
except  its  soil,  and  a  good  deal  of  that 
is  recent,  as  geology  counts  recency, 
being  either  alluvial  or  volcanic.  The 
plants  most  characteristic  in  Sicilian 
landscape  came  from  abroad — the 
olive  and  the  vine  long  ago,  the 
orange  and  the  lemon,  the  agave  and 
the  prickly  pear,  in  Christian  times. 


Of  late  as  of  old,  the  men  of  note  we 
think  of  in  Sicily  are  men  of  other 
lands.     Freeman's  great  shade  wan- 
ders there;  and  there  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant  sniffs,   in   the   clothes-press    of 
his  Palermo  lodging,  the  very  essence 
of  roses  wherewith  Wagner  used  to 
bedew  his   linen.      But   nevertheless 
Sicily  to-day  has  a  national  character 
of     its     own     arising   from    all    the 
intermixture. 
Its  landscape  is 
half  Africa,  half 
Italy:    that    is 
what    makes   it 
look  like  Sicily. 
Its  churches  are 
Moorish.      Nor- 
man, Byzantine 
and  Spanish.  In 
some    of  them, 
Saracenic  arches 
om  amentedwith 
Norman  mould- 
ings    rest  on 
Greek    columns 
— that    is  Sicil- 
ian and  nothing 
else.     Hardly  in 
Greece  itself, 
FORK  THE  EABTHQUAKK       outsidc  of  Ath- 
ens, Is  thcre  such 
heaping  up  of  evidence  of  tlie  great- 
ness  of   Greece.     Nothing   in    Sicily 
achieved  perfection,  it  is  true — that 
was   the   specialty   of   Athens,     The 
Sicilians  used  inferior  materials,  and 
built  heavily  for  fear  of  earthquake; 
that  is  what  makes  their  work  Sicilian. 
The  ancient  buildings  of  Athens  seem 
to  have  been  wrought  by  gods,  and 
those  of  Sicily  are  the  handiwork  at 
least  of  demigods.     Standing  among 
the    ruins    of    Sclinous,    one    recalls 
the   figure    of   Renan.    dragging   his 
stiff     leg    from    one     fallen     capital 
to   another,    and    crying,    "Pourquoi 
ces     demi  -  dieux    crurcnt-ils     qu'il 
^tait   de   leur  devoir   de   s'entre-dd- 
vorer?" 


CHICAGO'S  RENAISSANCE 

A^f  Old  Italian  Pageant  in  a  New-World  Setting 


By  MARTYN  JOHNSON 


pageant  of  the 
t  a  1  i  an      Re- 
aissancc  given 
y  the  artists  and 
rt-students  of 
hicago    in    Jan- 
ary  was  marked 
^y  a  largeness  of 
conception    and    vigor   of   execution 
characteristic  of  American  enterprise. 
In   only  one   respect   was   it  totally 
unlike    anything   ever   before  under- 
taken in  Chicago^ — it  was  not  designed 
for   the  purpose   of   making   money. 
Indeed,  it  was  conceived  and  carried 
out  in  a  spirit  of  revolt  from  those 
mercenary    ideals    which    so   largely 
govern  American  motives  to-day.     It 
is  this  feature  of  the  pageant  that 
marks  it  as  significant  in  the  history 
of  Chicago.     It  was  a  straw,   as   it 
were,  telling  the  tale  of  a  wind  that 


is  to  blow  Chicago  free  of  her  soot 
and  grime — of  the  sordid  and  selfish 
ambitions  which  must  ever  character- 
ize those  who  worship  the  Golden  Calf. 
The  Antiquarian  Society,  under 
whose  auspices  the  pageant  was 
arranged,  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  fostering  an  intelligent 
interest  in  assthetic  matters.  It  was 
a  desire  to  bring  to  the  civic  conscious- 
ness a  perception  of  other  than  money 
values  that  moved  the  Antiquarians. 
The  full  signiiicance  of  a  pageant 
undertaken  in  such  a  Quixotic  spirit 
did  not  dawn  upon  many  of  those 
interested  until  the  spectacle  had 
come  and  gone.  To-day  it  is  being 
remarked  that  a  subtle  parallel  exists 
between  the  times  portrayed  in  the 
pageant  and  the  present  period  in 
Chicago,  and  the  pageant  is  gradually 
assuming  a  symbolic  aspect,  as  if  it 
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were  a  token  indicating  a  new  era 
of  the  social  consciousness. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Europe  lived  in  a  cowl  through  the 
ages    of   recon- 


To-day  Chicago  is  in  flux.  Old 
conceptions  are  falling  away  and  on 
every  hand  a  new  spirit  is  manifesting 
itself.  The  Chicago  of  the  future  will 
be   one  in  which 


struction.  There  artistic  standards 
was  no  thought  will  be  as  vital  as 
for  the  beauty  of  material  stand- 
life;  laws  and  ards.  This  is  the 
governments  were  message  spoken 
in  the  making;  by  the  production 
boundaries  had  of  the  pageant, 
to  be  established  One  has  but  to 
and  trade  rela-  glance  at  the  signs 
tions  perfected.  of  the  times  to 
When  the  ma-  know  this.  On 
chinery  of  the  every  side  to-day 
physical  life  was  a  new  cityis  build- 
completed,  there  ing.  The  struc- 
came  a  sudden  tures  of  twenty 
consciousness  of  years  ago  have 
past  and  present,  served  their  pur- 
an  intuitive  in-  pose  and  are 
sight,  a  compre-  doomed  to  make 
hension  of  the  way  for  more  spa- 
rounded  meaning  cious,  more  beau- 
oflife.  Thatun-  tiful  buildings, 
derstanding  and  This  has  been 
consequent  inspi-  true  of  the  larger 
ration  were  the  part  of  the  down- 
Renaissance,  town  "Loop" 
And  that  has  within  the  past 
been  the  history  three  years.  Again 
of  Chicago  until  there  is  a  univer- 
to-day,  expressed  salbabbleof  "The 
in  slightly  differ-  City  Beautiful." 
ent  terms.  Since  A  dozen  schemes 
the  great  fire  of  havebecndevised 
1871  Chicago  has  for  beautifying 
lived  in  the  office,  the  city — schemes 
the  factory,  the  involving  the  ex- 
packing-house,  Pbmop^  by  c.«>  penditure  of  mil - 
blind  to  all  except  ronalu  hargraves  as  rafhabl  lions  for  no  other 
the  building  of  purpose  than  to 
economic  foundations  for  a  great  attain  a  beautiful  Chicago.  Even 
future.  She  rose  from  the  ashes  and  purely  commercial  associations  have 
marsh  with  the  words  "I  will";  but  engaged  in  the  exploitation  of  these 
there    is    a  deeper  meaning  in  that     schemes  and  are  no  less  enthusiastic 


motto  than  the  building  of  a  city  of 
vast  wealth.  There  is  that  which  ex- 
presses eternal  reaching,  endless  en- 
deavor, and  we  cannot  stop  to-day 
when  we  have  attained  the  goal  of 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity 
aimed  at  after  the  fire.  Of  this  fact 
we  are  becoming  aware. 


than  the  artists  themselves.  Boule- 
vard systems,  park  extensions,  a  lake 
front,  an  outer  parkway,  a  metropoh- 
fan  park  belt,  the  river  improvement, 
the  anti-smoke  and  anti-noise  crusades 
— all  these  declare  that  an  Eesthetic 
revolution  is  at  hand. 

Chicagoans  love  their  city  for  her 
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splendid  energy,  her  vitality — traits  weekly  dramatic  performances  of  the 

that  have  built  her  up  from  a  marsh  Donald    Robertson   Players.     All   of 

and  have  enabled  her  to  survive  flood  Chicago's    aesthetic    influences    con- 

and   fire,   riot   and   municipal   graft,  verge  around  the  Art  Institute,  and 

He   who   grasps   the    true    spirit    of  it  is  a  municipal  institution  of  the 


Chicago  to-day 
sees  her  present 
in  the  perspec- 
tive of  her  past 
and  future. 

The  Art  Insti- 
tute is  the  cen- 
tre of  this  new 
life  becoming 
manifest  in  the 
city.  It  is  not 
merely  an  art 
musuem,  nor 
yet  an  ordinary 
art  school.  It  is 
a  living  factor 
in  the  thought 
of  the  people. 
Its  name  is  a 
common  phrase 
in  the  popular 
speech.  It 
means  some- 
thing real,  some- 
thing vital.  This 
peculiar  position 
in  the  life  of  the 
city  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  demo- 
cratic policy  on 
the  part  of  the 
directors,  who 
have  created  a 
public  demand 
by  giving  free 
exhibitions  .pop- 
ular lectures  and 
many  free  visit- 
ing days.  In  the 
Institute  are  cen- 
tred many  of  the 
leavening     influences     of    the    city. 


highest  order. 

Aside  from  the 
life  and  function 
of  the  Institute 
as  a  museum, 
it  performs  a 
unique  service 
as  a  school. 
There  are  some 
twenty-twohun- 
dred  students  in 
its  classes,  many 
of  them  young 
people  of  leisure 
desiring  only  the 
cultural  influ- 
ences of  an  ar- 
tistic education ; 
others  are  em- 
ployees- of  en- 
graving houses, 
clerks,  or  com- 
mercial artists; 
but  a  majority 
are  studying  for 
professional 
work.  Here  are 
the  dreamers  of 
Chicago;  and  it 
is  the  dreams 
that  the  young 
men  dream  that 
determine  the 
future  of  a  peo- 
ple. Here,  then, 
is  most  con- 
sciously mani- 
fested the  soul 
of  the  city,  with 
its  hopes  and 
aspirations. 
It  was  upon  this  soil  that  the  sug- 


LEONARRO  DA 


The  Municipal  Art  League    has    its     gestion  of  a  pageant  fell;  and  it  was 
headquarters    there,     as    have    also     soon  realized  that  the  pageant  was 


the  several  architects'  clubs,  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Artists  and  sev- 
eral alumni  societies  of  art  stu- 
dents.    Fullerton  Hall,  the  theatre  of 


to  be  a  promise,  a  prologue  of  a  new 
life  in  the  Western  city.  The  ques- 
tion was  first  discussed  early  in 
December.     One    of   the    chief   con- 


the  Institute,  is  used  for  lectures  of  siderations  was  that  of  a  suitable 
various  organizations;  and  this  year  hall.  Blackstone  Hall  was  the  only 
a  new  feature  has  been  added  in  the     room  large  enough  in  the  building. 
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It  was  a  vast  place  filled  with  heroic 
casts  of  mediasval  figures.  In  the 
centre  stood  a  replica  of  the  front 
of  the  cathedral  of  Charlieu.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  move  this  in 
order  to  build  an  amphitheatre.     It 


undertaking  was  grasped  in  Us  full 
scope  from  the  start.  The  men's  life 
class  volunteered  for  one  scene  in- 
volving a  night  battle;  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Decorative  Designers 
offered   to    take   the   market    scene; 


was  not  until  late  in  December  that 
it  was  found  practicable  to  move  it. 

This  task  was  accomplished  under 
the  supervision  of  the  sculptor,  August 
Zeller,  whose  services  were  given  by 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  cathedral  front  was  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  hall  to  serve  as  a  setting 
for  the  pageant.  On  either  side  were 
large  equestrian  figures  like  sentinels 
of  the  ages  looking  down  across  the 
plaza  where  the  fantastic  life  of  their 
own  age  was  soon  to  bloom  in  mimicry. 

Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  a  member 
of  the  school  faculty,  who  had  sug- 
gested the  pageant,  completed  the 
scenario  about  the  first  of  January 
and  presented  it  to  the  students  at 
a  mass-meeting.  The  meeting  was 
electric    with    enthusiasm,    and    the 


the  active  designers  took  the  wedding 
scene;  the  normal  department  the 
group  of  nuns;  the  Chicago  Society 
of  Artists  the  Venetian  scenes — the 
most  elaborate  of  the  pageant;  and 
the  Art  Students'  League  took  charge 
of  the  triumphal  procession  of  Cima- 
bue's  Madonna.  In  this  way  the  en- 
tire pageant  was  apportioned  within 
a  few  days.  The  seventy-five  speak- 
ing parts  were  assigned  to  students 
whose  abilities  had  been  shown  in 
past  dramatic  performances.  A  doz- 
en of  the  weightier  parts  were  assigned 
to  the  Donald  Robertson  Players. 

The  pageant  was  planned  to  cover 
a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  from 
the  early  awakening  of  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  full  noon  of  its  maturity. 
The    tale    of    the    development    was 
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carried  forward  in  stately  prologues 
of  blank  verse,  spoken  by  a  Herald. 
Into  this  golden  chain  of  verse 
dramatized  episodes  were  set  like  in- 
taglios, showing  the  significant  forces 
of  each  period  fusing  in  a  climax. 
Accompanying  this  spoken  tale  and 
the  dramatic  action  were  gorgeous 
pictures  of  the  times,  presented  by 
some  nine  hundred  people  in  costume. 

The  entire  dialogue  and  prologue 
in  blank  verse  were  written  in  three 
weeks.  The  students  were  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance. 
At  once  nearly  a  thousand  people 
were  engaged  in  preparations.  The 
library  of  the  school  was  rearranged 
in  order  to  collect  all  the  books  re- 
lating to  the  period  in  one  alcove. 
Here  came  the  actors  to  read  the 
lives  of  the  characters  they  were  to 
enact  and  absorb  the  atmosphere  of 
the  age. 

Several  galleries  were  hung  with  a 
collection  of  photographs  of  the 
paintings  of  the  Italian  masters 
which  provided  material  for  the 
costumers.  Bevies  of  students  were 
engaged  in  searching  for  portraits  of 
Dante,  of  Raphael,  of  Pope  Julius, 
of  Fiammetta  and  others  of  the 
leading  characters.  When  portraits 
were  found  they  were  compared,  and 
tracings  were  made,  from  which  the 
costumers  devised  the  garments.  One 
young  woman  developed  a  remarkable 
talent  for  costuming,  and  copied  sev- 
eral of  the  most  effective  costumes 
in  the  entire  pageant  from  old 
paintings,  being  exceptionally  success- 
ful in  getting  the  ancient  feeling 
of  color  and  pattern. 

The  work  of  making  the  costumes 
was  carried  on  largely  in  Blackstone 
Hall,  where  beneath  the  arched  en- 
trance of  the  cathedral  sewing- 
machines  buzzed  and  scissors  clipped 
as  the  bales  of  gay-colored  fabrics 
were  turned  into  picturesque  gar- 
ments for  an  army.  Many  of  the 
costumes  were  made  by  the  actors 
themselves ;  one  young  man  even  cop- 
ied the  ancient  embroidery  shown  in 
the  portrait  he  used  as  a  pattern. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  a  class 
under  Mr.  Allen  Philbrick  was  busy 


painting  the  three  drop-curtains. 
These  measured  45  by  30  feet,  and 
were  the  only  scenery  used.  One 
showed  a  Venetian  garden,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  which  splashed  a  fountain 
in  a  formal  setting,  while  in  the 
background  were  silhouetted  against 
the  blue  sky  Saint  Mark's  and  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute  across  the  Grand 
Canal.  Another  was  of  a  Roman 
garden  showing  the  sombre  mass  of 
Hadrian's  tomb  lifting  against  the 
sky  on  the  edge  of  the  muddy  Tiber. 
The  third  was  of  a  hill-brow  at  Fies- 
ole,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient amphitheatre,  and  with  the  blue 
valley  of  the  Amo  in  the  distance. 

The  great  barren  spaces  of  Black- 
stone  Hall  with  the  stone  figures  of 
mediaeval  men  in  this  strange  bustle 
reminded  one  of  some  old  painting  in 
which  the  building  of  the  cathedral 
went  on  side  by  side  with  the  dancing 
of  flower-girls  and  the  haggling  of 
market-women.  Here  seamstress  and 
carpenter  worked  together;  there  a 
student  in  besmeared  blouse  turned 
from  the  scenery  to  admire  the 
wondrous  train  of  an  Italian  lady 
trying  the  "hang"  of  her  new  cos- 
tume; over  in  the  corner  a  droll- 
faced  lad  pranced  about  in  bishop's 
robes,  varying  the  rehearsal  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical procession  with  a  jig  step. 

In  the  meantime  special  music  was 
being  arranged  from  the  old  Italian 
airs  by  Frank  E.  Barry,  and  sever- 
al bushels  of  "property"  vegetables 
were  being  made  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment; while  students  were  building 
oldtime  market-booths  and  wedding- 
chests  for  the  market  scenes,  mitres 
and  croziers,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
entering  into  church  festivals. 

Rehearsals  were  continually  going 
on  in  the  classrooms,  and  one  never 
knew,  on  opening  a  door,  whether 
he  would  discover  a  mortal  combat  or 
a  wedding  procession  in  progress. 
As  each  scene  was  completed  it  was 
turned  over  to  its  group,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Dudley  C.  Watson. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  called  to  every  point 
constantly,  to  judge  whether  this  was 
the  most  effective  composition  of  a 
group,  or  if  that  was  the  correct  in- 
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teq^retation  of  his  lines,  or  if  a  cer- 
tain style  of  slipper  would  be  harmo- 
nious in  an  early  Florentine  scene. 

The  whole  desire  of  the  actors  was 
to  catch  the  color  of  the  age — ^not  of 
the  Renaissance  in  general,  but  of  his 
particular  period.  Each  forgot  him- 
self in  a  larger  experience  than  he 
had  ever  known.  The  scenes  were 
not  acted — ^they  were  lived  through. 

A  number  of  the  actors  were  par- 
ticularly successful  in  their  make-up, 
gaining  a  striking  resemblance  to 
well-known  portraits  of  the  charac- 
ters they  impersonated.  Among  these 
were  Albert  Sterner  as  Michel  Angelo, 
Alfred  Juergens  as  Cardinal  Famese, 
Oliver  Dennett  Grover  as  Titian, 
Dudley  C.  Watson  as  Dante,  Miss 
Jessie  Arms  as  the  lad  Giotto, 
Margaret  Hittel  as  Beatrice  Portinari, 
Arthur  Deering  as  Petrarch,  Fred  J. 
Cowley  as  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  Ronald 
Hargraves  as  Raphael  and  Richard 
F.  Babcock  as  Pope  Julius. 

The  pageant  opened  with  the 
lines  spoken  by  Donald  Robertson  as 
the  Herald: 

Time,  who  doth  bind  men  with  his  chain 

of  years, 
Fate,  who  doth  make  all  life  to  bloom  and 

close, 
Death,  who  doth  reap  for  Time  and  Fate: 

these  three 
Wage  war  against  the  starry  crown  of  song, 
And  stand  in  dreaded  leaguer,  with  drawn 

swords, 
Before  the  garden  where  the  Rose  of  Art, 
Like  a  blown  flame,  hath  being  and  delight. 
But  here,  behold,  a  miracle;  Time  sleeps; 
Fate  nods;  and  Death  hath  had  his  will. 

To-night 
The  centuries,  like  pages  of  a  book, 
Turn  backward  and  the  Rose  of  Art  doth 

breathe. 
With    a  new     perfume,    springtides   long 

forgot. 

There  was  a  distant  trumpet-call, 
and  the  faint  sound  of  a  great  rejoicing 
like  some  mighty  sea  flinging  its  roar 
far  inland.  Then  the  noise  grew  into 
the  clamor  of  a  people  singing  and 
crying  aloud,  and  around  the  comer 
of  the  Novelli  church  there  poured 
the    stream    of    Florentines   bringing 


home  from  the  hills  to  its  resting-place 
on  the  high  altar  of  the  church 
Cimabue's  first  Madonna.  So  won- 
derful was  the  picture  that  it  seemed 
to  breathe  a  blessing,  and  the  holy 
people  knelt  as  it  passed.  Walking 
in  a  dream  came  Cimabue  amid  the 
throng,  greeted  like  a  king.  Presently 
he  spies  the  shepherd  lad,  Giotto, 
whom  he  had  found  in  the  fields.  The 
lad  tells  him  that  his  father  has 
sent  .him,  as  a  gift,  to  the  Master,  to 
learn  his  skill.  Now  Dante  joins 
the  group,  and  as  the  crowd  passes 
into  the  cathedral  the  afternoon 
sunlight  fades,  and  in  its  dying  rays 
Beatrice  passes,  garbed  in  a  "dress 
of  most  noble  color,  a  subdued  and 
goodly  crimson."  At  sight  of  her  a 
silence  falls  on  the  three,  and  as  she 
passes  the  darkness  steals  into  the 
square.  Presently  Piccarda  Donati 
and  her  mother  come  to  the  church 
door  to  await  her  betrothed,  Buondel- 
monte.  But  he  of  the  Amedei  is 
fated  never  again  to  greet  his  mistress, 
since  even  now  men  of  the  Uberti  are 
loitering  in  the  dim  shadows  of  the 
square.  As  Buondelmonte  appears 
and  is  about  to  greet  Piccarda  his 
enemies  challenge  him,  and  amid  the 
shrieks  of  the  women  he  is  slain. 

The  Herald  appears  and  tells  of 
the  flight  of  sixty  years,  with  the 
change  of  Florence  to  a  plague- 
stricken  city,  with  the  sad  processions 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Misericordia  fill- 
ing the  streets  on  their  grim  errands. 
The  scene  shows  a  Florentine  square 
with  the  funeral  processions  silently 
passing.  Here  Petrarch  greets  Boc- 
caccio, who  asks  him  to  join  with  a 
party  who  are  going  out  to  Fiesole. 
The  scene  changes  to  Fiesole  where 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  Ten 
dance  to  a  song. 

Again  the  Herald,  who  tells  of  the 
flight  of  a  hundred  years.  The  scene 
now  is  between  Fra  Angelico  and  the 
lusty  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  and  betrays 
the  difference  between  the  lives  of 
the  two  friar  artists.  Another  scene 
shows  Lippo  Lippi  painting  the  nuns 
in  the  convent  garden,  and  covertly 
making  love  to  the  little  novice  Lu- 
crezia,  with  whom  he  runs  away  to 
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the  world  at  the  close  of  the  scene. 
Next,   Florence  is   announced.     The 
scene  shows  the  merchants  and  mar- 
ket-women setting  up  their  stalls  in 
the  early  morning  light.     Presently 
the  townspeople  arrive,  and  soon  the 
square    is   alive    with   laughter   and 
song,  with   barter 
and    street    cries. 
Hither  comes  Ver- 
rocchio  in  quest  of 
his  erstwhile  pupil, 
Leonardo,  now  be- 
come  famous.    He 
discovers    him    at 
the  stall  of  the  bird- 
seller,  buying  pig- 
eons   and  opening 
the  doors  that  he 
may  delight  in  the     , 
wonder  of  their     | 
flight. 

The  scene  changes 
again  to  Fiesole, 
where,  suggesting 
Botticelli's  paint- 
ing, is  seen  Lor- 
enzo holding  a 
court  of  love,  in 
which  the  lady  Si- 
raonetta   Vespucci 

gives  her  beauty  to  "~'°«^  "  ""^^  °- ' 
Botticelli  to  inspire  "^^tie  akp.lev,  as  ll 
his  art.      Next  decamero 

comes    a  wedding 

party  haggling  over  gifts  in  the  shop 
of  the  scheming  Ghirlandajo,  the 
Garland- Maker.  The  ensuing  scene 
shows  Savonarola  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple ;  Lorenzo,  now  aged  and  near  to 
death,  comes  and  repents,  giving  the 
government  back  to  the  people. 
Then  follows  a  scene  of  austere  re- 
joicing in  which  fires  are  lighted  and 
the  Vanities  burned. 

Again  the  Herald;  and  the  scene 
changes  to  a  Roman  garden  where 
Pope  Julius  and  Bramante  discuss 
the  plans  for  rebuilding  St.  Peter's 
Church.  A  sudden  whim  seizes  the 
Pope  and  he  delays  the  building  of 
his  tomb,  ordering  Michel  Angel o 
to  paint  the  walls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  instead.     Angelo's  despair  at 


this  is  changed  to  inspiration  through 
the  love  of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Venice,  where 
Titian  is  beheld  taking  leave  of  his 
townsmen  to  do  the  Pope's  bidding 
in  Rome.     The  last  scene  discovers 
him   arrived    there,    and    conversing 
with  Michel  Angelo 
in     a     garden. 
Speaking  of  the 
difference  of  their 
art,    Titian  asks: 
"  So  we  have  fail- 
ed— both  failed?" 
and  Angelo  replies : 

Nay .  we  have  wrought 

Each  by    his    light, 

and  each  has  found 

his  truth. 

Not  both  the  same. 

Titian:  Then  with  us 

The  glory  dies.    And 

still     for     me    the 

Which  is  the  truth, 
the     sovran      truth? 

Thou  art 
A    poet,     and    thou 

buildest   lofty 

"■  Thou    art   a  painter, 

:iLLE,  LEADEK  OF  TEIE  a„d  tjie  HiEJesty 

I      DANCERS  Of  Christ  in  Judgment 

o'er  embattled  hells 
Is  in  thy  ranging  message:  thou  art  one 
To  whom  the  rearing  of  eternal  domes 
Is  like  the  blowing  of  a  bubble  in 
The  silent  air;  and  marble  in  thy  hand, 
As  to  its  lord,  yields  virgin  ecstacies. 
As  thou  art  wise,   I  pray  thee  shrive  my 

And  set  at  rest  the  shaking  of  my  soul. 
Thou  knowest  all  these  arts.     Which  one  is 

Truth? 
Michel  Angelo:    These  are  not  Art. 
These  are  the  shadowy  shapes  of  her,  the 

She  masks  in.  Art — I  know  of  but  one  Art. 

The  light  comes  on,  and  the  Herald 
enters,  leading  a  processional  of  all 
the  characters  of  the  pageant  in  re- 
versed chronological  order. 
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CHAPTER  I 

A  Pair  op  Haggards 

HE  sat  on  a  rock 
above  the  Big 
Spring,  holding  a 
sort  of  woodland 
state,  like  a  rus- 
tic queen.  The 
time  of  roses  was 
past,  but  every 
dooryard  in  the  Turkey  Tracks  was 
painted  gay  with  hollyhocks,  while 
in  ravine  and  thicket  flamed  the 
late  azaleas,  ranging  from  clear  pale 
yellow,  through  buff  and  orange  to 
crimson.  She  was  showing  the  girls 
how  to  trim  their  hats  with  these, 
and  the  boys  were  looking  on  and 
presumably  admiring.  The  curious 
feature  of  Callista  Gentry's  following 
was  that  it  included  almost  as  many 
young  women  as  young  men. 

Only  daughter  of  a  widow,  who 
had  in  her  time  been  a  belle  and 
beauty,  this  girl  v^fiiS  accepted  in  her 
circle  as  the  pattern  of  all  maidenly 
excellence,  the  thing  as  it  should  be. 
The  chariot  wheels  of  her  mates 
looked  lean  always,  because,  in- 
ferentially,  any  man  who  courted 
another  girl  in  the  neighborhood 
would  rather  have  Callista  Gentry 
if  he  might. 

Even  the  Widow  Griever,  the  sour 
censor,  admitted  that  Callista  was  the 
young  woman  perfect.  Callista  Gen- 
try had  been  coached  and  forwarded, 
exploited  and  made  the  most  of  ever 
since  she  could  remember.     She  was 


a  bright,  pretty  child,  and  a  dutiful 
student,  during  her  brief  days,  of 
country  schooling.  Her  mother  had 
from  infancy  enforced  all  the  Irural 
arts  of  beauty  culture  known  to  her. 
Long,  home-knitted  yam  gloves  were 
worn  to  protect  the  shapely  hands 
and  whiten  them.  The  grand  big 
mane  of  ashen-blond  hair  was  washed 
in  fresh-caught  rainwater,  clipped  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon,  combed  and 
tended  and  kept  as  no  one  else's  hair 
was.  When  the  sunbonnet  was  not 
in  use,  a  broad  hat  jealously  shaded 
the  marvellous  fairness  of  the  oval 
cheek.  And  so  the  girl  had  grown 
up  delicate  as  a  court  lady,  smooth 
and  fine  to  look  upon,  pink  and 
white  like  one  of  those  rare  orchids, 
marvellously  veined  and  featured, 
known  only  to  the  bees  of  the  wood, 
whose .  loveliness  is  always  a-shiver 
with  peculiar  vitality.  This  Sunday 
morning  the  lepidopteral  flutter  of 
gay  calicoes  and  the  bee-like  murmur 
of  young  male  voices  in  her  court  of 
youths  and  maidens  carried  out  well 
the  figure  of  the  rare,  mpth-bewitch- 
ing  blossom. 

The  first  church  bell  had  rung  in 
the  little  gray  structure  across  the 
creek.  It  was  a  still,  bright  Sabbath 
morning,  shining  over  the  ocean  of 
woods  and  cabin  homes  that  like 
islets  dotted  the  forest  here  and  there. 
Every  one  of  these  wore,  from  porch 
floors  hollowed  with  much  scouring 
to  innermost  cupboard  niche,  an  air 
of  Sunday  expectancy  that  lacked 
little  of  being  sanctimonious.  Only 
the  house-mother  remained  in  charge 
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of  each,  preparing  the  Sunday  com- 
pany-dinner with  even  more  outlay 
of  energy  than  the  preceding  six  had 
required  of  her.  The  men  folks  had 
by  common  consent  adjourned  to 
spring,  bam,  the  shelter  of  big  trees 
in  the  yard,  and  such-like  general  loaf- 
ing places,  immediately  after  break- 
fast, lest  their  eyes  be  affrighted  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  woman  with  a 
broom;  and  the  young  folks,  attired 
in  their  brightest  frocks  and  shirts, 
and  v/hatever  finery  they  could  com- 
mand, had  one  and  all  taken  early 
the  path  to  preaching. 

"  I  wish 't  Lance  Cleaverage  'd  come 
— then  we  'd  see  fun!'*  cried  Buck 
Fuson,  rising  to  his  knees  and  gazing 
up  the  slope.  "  I  'd  ruther  hear  him 
and  Callista  fuss  as  to  eat  my  dinner.  ** 

Brown  little  Ola  Derf,  sitting 
slightly  apart  from  the  others  braid- 
ing pine  needles  into  a  ring,  looked 
up  suddenly.  A  woman  at  the  spring 
below,  scooping  a  drink  for  a  fat 
child,  raised  a  long  drab  face  and 
turned  it  in  the  same  direction;  this 
was  the  Widow  Griever,  elder  sister 
of  Lance  Cleaverage.  Only  Callista 
appeared  to  take  no  notice,  while  the 
girls  about  her,  at  the  mere  mention 
of  Lance,  all  fluttered  and  resettled 
themselves  with  a  certain  vague  air 
of  expectancy. 

"You  boys  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yo'selfs,  *'  Mandy  Griever  reproved. 
Then  apart  to  young  Fuson:  "Cal- 
lista 's  got  more  sense  than  to  pay 
any  attention  to  such  a  light-headed 
somebody  as  that  fool  brother  o' 
mine.  Let  me  tell  you,  Callista 
Gentry  has  more  sense  than  any  of 
you  men  persons  give  her  credit  for. 
She  *s  a  serious-minded  gal.*' 

Fathers  and  mothers  were  herding 
their  broods  of  lesser  children  in, 
but  boys  and  girls  of  older  growth, 
young  men  and  women  of  an  age  to 
be  thinking  of  mating,  strolled  by 
twos  or  sat  on  the  bank  above  the 
spring  that  supplied  the  baptismal 
pool  of  Brush  Arbor  church.  Callista 
Gentry  was  wearing  a  new  print 
frock — and  looking  quite  unconscious 
of  the  fact. 

"That   ain*t    no    five-cent  lawn," 


whispered  Ola  Derf  enviously  as  she 
eyed  it  from  afar.  The  Derf  girl  was 
an  outsider  at  most  gatherings,  and 
particularly  so  at  church  affairs. 
Everybody  knew  she  came  to  Brush 
Arbor  only  on  a  chance  of  seeing 
Lance  Cleaverage. 

"Thar  comes  Lance  now!"  an- 
nounced Fuson,  and  then  winked  at 
his  companions. 

Callista  never  raised  her  glance,  nor 
did  the  even  tenor  of  her  speech 
falter,  though  something  subtly  told 
the  onlooker  that  she  was  aware.  A 
richer  glow  on  the  softly  oval  cheek,  a 
light  in  the  down-dropped  eyes  which 
she  jealously  hid,  a  rearrangement, 
subtle  and  minute,  of  her  attitude 
toward  the  world,  showed  that  she 
needed  no  sight  nor  hearing  to  advise 
her  of  the  coming  of  a  lithe  young  fel- 
low who  approached  across  the  crown 
of  the  hill,  tonsured  years  ago  by  the 
axe  of  some  settler,  but  offering  half- 
way down  its  side  resistance  of  un- 
dergrowth and  saplings.  He  came 
straight  through,  paying  no  attention 
to  paths — that  was  Lance  Cleaverage. 
His  step  was  light  and  sure,  yet  it 
rent  and  crushed  what  was  in  his  way. 
On  his  back  swung  a  banjo;  his 
hat  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  sang  to 
himself  as  he  came.  What  he  sang 
was  not  a  hymn.  His  hazel  eyes  were 
almost  as  golden  as  the  tan  of  his 
cheek,  and  there  was  a  spark  of  fire 
in  the  depths  of  them  that  matched 
the  defiant  carriage  of  his  head.  At 
his  advent  the  Widow  Griever  turned 
and  let  the  fat  child  find  her  way 
alone. 

"You  Lance, "*!  she  began  in  a 
scandalized  tone,  "don't  you  bring 
that  sinful  and  ung6dly  instrument 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  You 
know  mighty  well  and  good  the 
preacher  is  about  to  name  you  out 
in  meetin',  and  here  you  go  on  seek- 
in'  the  ways  of  the  Evil  One.  Pack 
that  banjo  straight  back  home  this 
minute." 

She  had  evidently  as  little  expecta- 
tion of  Lance  obeying  her  as  he  had 
of  doing  so.  Her  words  were  plainly 
intended  only  to  set  forth  her  own 
position — ^to  clear  her  skirts   of  re- 
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proach.  The  young  folks  about  her 
giggled  and  looked  with  open  admira- 
tion at  the  youth  who  dared  to  bring 
a  banjo  to  Sunday  preaching. 

**  Banjo  '11  let  the  preacher  alone, 
if  the  preacher  '11  let  it  alone, " 
smiled  Lance,  unconcernedly  pulling 
the  ribbon  so  as  to  get  at  the  strings, 
and  touching  them  lightly.  "  You 
go  long  into  cliurch  and  get  your  soul 
saved  for  heaven.  Sis'  Mandy.  I 
reckon  they  need  representatives  of 
the  Cleaverage  family  in  both  places. " 

"  Well,  that 's  whar  you  're  a-goin' 
— er  more  so,"  asserted  the  widow 
with  dignity  as  she  turned  her  back 
once  more  on  the  young  folks  and 
moved  away. 

Lance  took  the  ribbon  of  his  banjo 
from  his  neck  and  flung  it  over  a 
blossoming  azalea  bush. 

"  I  '11  hang  my  harp  on  a  wilier  tree, 
And  away  to  the  wars  again," 

he  hummed  softly  just  above  his 
breath. 

"  I  don't  aim  to  hurt  the  preacher's 
feelings.  I  won't  take  my  banjo 
into  his  church — sech  doctrine  as 
Drane's  is  apt  to  be  mighty  hard  on 
banjo  strings.  Don't  you-all  want  to 
have  a  little  dance  after  meeting?" 

The  girls  looked  duly  horrified,  all 
but  Ola  Derf ,  who  spoke  up  promptly. 

"  Yes — come  a-past  our  house.  Pap 
don't  mind  a  Sunday  dance.  You 
will  come,  won't  you.  Lance?"  she 
said  pleadingly. 

Callista  Gentry  did  not  dance. 
She  had  always,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  belonged  to  the  class  of  young 
people  in  the  mountains  who  might 
be  expected  at  any  time  to  "profess" 
and  join  the  church.  The  musician 
laughed  teasingly. 

**  I  reckon  we  'd  better  not, "  he 
said  finally.  "  Callista 's  scared.  She 
begged  me  into  bringing  my  banjo 
to-day  (you  don't  any  of  you  know 
Callista  like  I  do),  and  now  she  's 
scared  to  listen  to  it. " 

Callista  barely  raised  her  eyes  at 
this  speech,  and  scorned  to  deny  the 
truth  of  it. 

"  You-all  that  wants  to  dance  on  a 
Sunday  better  go   'long  there,"  she 


said  composedly.  "  It 's  mighty  near 
time  for  preaching  to  begin,  and 
you  've  got  a  right  smart  walk  over 
to  the  Derf  place. "  Dismissing  them 
thus  coolly  from  her  world,  she  ad- 
dressed herself  once  more  to  pin- 
ning a  bunch  of  ochre  and  crimson 
azaleas  into  the  trimming  of  her 
broad  hat. 

"Lance,"  drawled  Buck  Fuson, 
"I  hear  yo'  cuttin*  timber  on  yo' 
land.  Aimin'  to  put  up  a  cabin — 
fixin'  to  wed?" 

The  newcomer  shrugged  his  should- 
ers, but  made  no  reply. 

"When  I  beared  it,  I  'lowed  Cal- 
lista had  named  the  day,"  persisted 
Fuson. 

"Have  ye,  Callista?"  Rilly  Trigg 
put  in  daringly,  as  neither  of  the 
principals  seemed  disposed  to  speak. 

"The  names  that  the  days  have 
already  got  suits  me  well  enough," 
Callista  observed  drily.  "I  don't 
know  why  I  should  go  namin'  ary 
one  of  'em  over  again." 

There  was  a  great  laugh  at  this, 
of  which  Cleaverage  appeared  entirely 
oblivious. 

"Yes,"  he  began  quietly,  when  it 
had  subsided,  "  I  am  about  to  put 
me  up  a  house — I  like  to  be  a-buildin' 
— a  man  might  as  well  improve  his 
property.  There  's  one  gal  that  wants 
me  mighty  bad,  and  has  wanted  me 
for  a  long  while;  sometimes  I  'm 
scared  she  11  get  me.  Reckon  I 
might  as  well  be  ready. " 

"  You  hear  that,  Callisty?"  crowed 
little  Rilly  Trigg.  "Ye  hear  that! 
Have  ye  told  him  adzackly  the  kind 
of  house  ye  want?     I  'low  ye  ort." 

"Put  a  little  yellow  side  o'  that 
red,"  advised  Callista  composedly, 
busying  herself  wholly  with  the  hat 
Rilly  was  trimming.  "  There— don't 
you  think  that  looks  better?" 

Rilly  made  a  face  at  Fuson  and 
Cleaverage,  and  laughed. 

"No  need  to  ask  her  which  nor 
whether,"  said  Lance  nonchalantly. 
"Any  place  I  am  is  bound  to  suit 
Callista.  I  intend  that  my  house 
shall  be  the  best  in  the  Turkey  Tracks ; 
but  if  it  was  n't  she  'd  never  find  it 
out,  long  as  /  was  there. " 
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Again  there  was  a  chorus  of  ap- 
preciative laughter 

"  How  's  that,  Callista — is  it  so, 
for  a  fact?"  inquired  Fuson,  eager  to 
see  the  game  go  on. 

Callista  opened  her  beautiful  eyes 
wide,  and  smiled  with  lazy  scorn. 

"  Truly  I  'm  suited  with  whatever 
Lance  Cleaverage  builds,  and  wher- 
ever and  whenever  he  builds.  Let 
it  be  what  it  may,  it  's  nothing  to 
me." 

"You  Rilly!"  called  a  shrill  femi- 
nine voice  from  the  direction  of  the 
church.      "  Bring  the  basket. " 

"  He'p  me  with  it.  Buck,"  said 
Orilla,  and  the  two  started  down  the 
slope  together. 

"Now,"  suggested  Lance,  with  an 
affectation  of  reluctance,  "if  the  rest 
of  you-all  don't  mind  giving  us  the 
place  here,  I  reckon  Callista  *s  got  a 
heap  that  she  wants  to  say  to  me, 
and  she  's  ashamed  to  speak  out  before 
folks." 

The  mad  project  of  a  Sunday  dance, 
which  nobody  but  Ola  Derf  had 
entertained  for  a  moment,  was  thus 
tacitly  dropped.  There  was  a  general 
snickering  at  Lance's  impudent  as- 
sumption. Again  Callista  seemed  too 
placidly  contemptuous  to  care  to 
make  denial.  Boys  got  up  from 
their  lounging  positions  on  the  grass, 
girls  shook  out  their  skirts,  and  two- 
and-two  the  young  folks  began  to 
straggle  toward  the  gray  little  church. 

"  You  're  a  mighty  accommodatin' 
somebody,"  observed  Lance,  drop- 
ping lightly  on  the  grass  at  Callista's 
feet.  "  I  have  been  told  by  some 
that  you  'd  make  a  contentious  wife; 
but  looks  to  me  like  you  're  settin' 
out  to  be  powerful  easy-goin'.  Ain't 
got  a  word  to  say  about  how  many 
rooms  in  the  house,  nor  whar  the 
shelves  is  to  be,  nor  nothin' — eh?" 

Reckless  of  time  and  place  he 
reached  up,  put  a  finger  under  her 
chin,  and  turned  her  face  toward  him, 
puckering  his  lips  meditatively  as 
though  he  meant  to  kiss  her— or  to 
whistle.  He  got  a  swift,  stinging  slap 
for  his  pains,  and  Callista  faced  around 
on  the  rock  where  she  sat  to  put  her- 
self as  far  from  him  as  might  be. 


"Who  said  anything  about  wives 
and  husbands?"  she  demanded.  "I 
was  talking  about  you  building  on 
yo*  land.  Hit 's  nothin'  to  me.  I 
never  expect  to  live  in  the  houses  you 
build,  nor  so  much  as  set  foot  in  'em. 
When  you  named  that  gal  that  was 
tryin*  to  wed  you,  I  shorely  thought 
you  must  have  been  meanin'  Ola 
Derf.  As  for  me,  if  you  heard  me 
talkin'  of  the  house  I  expected  to  live 
in,  you  'd  hear  a  plenty — ^because  I  'm 
particular.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  put  up 
with  no  puncheon  floor  in  my  best 
room.  Hit 's  got  to  be  boards,  and 
planed  at  that.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
break  my  back  scouring  puncheons 
for  no  man. " 

The  two  were  apparently  alone 
together;  but  neither  Ola  Derf  nor 
Flenton  Hands  was  among  the  young 
people  moving  away  down  the  farther 
slope.  Lance  gazed  after  their  re- 
treating friends  and  heaved  a  lugu- 
brious sigh. 

"Well,  looks  like  they've  all 
started  off  and  left  me  for  you  and 
you  for  me,"  he  commented  sadly. 

"Have  they?"  inquired  Callista 
without  interest.  "They  show 
mighty  poor  judgment." 

"  Same  sort  of  judgment  I  *m  show- 
ing, settin'  here  talking  to  you,  when 
I  might  as  well  spend  my  time  with 
a  good-lookin*  gal,"  retorted  Lance 
promptly, 

"The  Lord  knows  you  waste  your 
time  talking  to  me,"  Callista  sent 
back  to  him  with  a  musing,  unruffled 
smile  on  her  finely  cut  lips.  "  Your 
settin*  up  to  me  would  sure  be 
foolishness. " 

"Settin*  up  to  you?" — Lance  took 
his  knees  into  an  embrace  and  looked 
quizzically  at  her  as  she  reclined 
above  him,  milk-white  and  pink, 
blue-eyed  and  flaxen- haired,  a  crea- 
ture to  cuddle  and  kiss  one  would 
have  said,  yet  with  a  gall-bag  under 
her  tongue  for  him  always.  "  Me 
settin'  up  to  you?"  he  repeated  the 
words  with  a  bubble  of  apparently 
unsubduable  amusement  in  his  tone. 
"  I  reckon  you  *re  a-doin'  the  settin' 
up;  everybody  seems  to  understand 
it  so.     I  just  mentioned  that  the  rest 
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of  the  folks  had  left  you  and  me  alone 
together,  and  I  was  goin*  on  to  say 
that  I  began  to  suffer  in  the  prospect 
of  offering  you  my  company  up  to  the 
church-house.  Lord,  some  gals  will 
make  courtin'  out  of  anything^ 

A  subdued  snicker  sounded  from 
the  screen  of  leafage  behind  the 
spring;  several  young  people  lingered 
there  for  the  fun  of  hearing  Lance 
Cleaverage  and  Callista  Gentry  fuss. 
The  red  began  to  show  itself  in  the 
girl's  smooth,  fair  cheeks.  She 
caught  her  wide  hat  by  its  strings  and 
got  suddenly  to  her  feet. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr. 
Lance  Cleaverage,"  she  said  coldly, 
"  I  never  took  enough  notice  of  you  to 
see  was  you  courtin'  me  or  some  other 
girl;  and  I  '11  thank  you  now  to  step 
yourself  out  of  my  way  and  let  me  get 
on  to  the  church-house.  I  've  got  to 
lead  the  tribble,  come  service  time. 
I  can't  stand  fooling  here  with  you, 
nor  werry  myself  to  notice  are  you 
courting  me  or  somebody  else. " 

She  held  her  graceful  head  very 
high;  if  she  swung  the  hat  by 
its  strings  a  thought  too  rapidly,  it 
was  the  only  sign  she  gave  of  any 
excitement  as  she  gained  the  path. 

Cleaverage  stepped  out  beside  her, 
leaving  the  banjo  in  the  bushes. 
"All  right — all  right,"  he  remarked 
in  a  pacifying  tone,  "  I  'm  willin*  to 
walk  up  to  the  church-house  door 
with  you,  if  that 's  what  's  troublin' 
you  so  greatly;  but  I  don't  want  to 
go  in  and  sit  alongside  of  you  on  the 
middle  seats.  You  take  your  place 
on  the  women's  side,  like  a  good  gal, 
and  let  me  have  some  peace,  settin' 
over  with  the  men." 

For  a  moment  she  was  literally 
dumb.  Half  a  dozen  had  pushed  into 
view,  and  were  listening  to  them  now. 
They  all  understood  that  Lance  knew 
well  enough  she  must  sit  with  the 
singers,  yet  his  open  refusal  to  ac- 
company her  to  the  middle  seats 
where  the  courting  couples  generally 
found  place  was  not  the  less  galling. 

"Tell  him  you  won't  never  step 
your  foot  in  church  beside  him, 
Callista,"  prompted  a  man's  voice, 
and  Flenton  Hands  stepped  out  on 


the  path,  twisting  a  bit  of  sassafras 
in  his  fingers  and  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  with  quick  shiftings  of  his 
gray  eyes. 

Lance  laughed  radiantly  but  sound- 
lessly, his  face  and  eyes  shining  with 
mirthful  defiance.  The  girl  looked 
down  and  trifled  with  her  hat  rib- 
bons. 

"Why  don't  you  say  it?"  inquired 
Cleaverage  at  length.  Hands  leaned 
forward  and  stared  eagerly  at  her, 
his  mouth  a  little  open  and  his 
breath  coming  quick.  He  had  been 
the  most  pertinacious  of  Callista's 
followers  for  more  than  a  year;  an 
older  man,  with  absences  from  the 
neighborhood  which  some  people  re- 
garded as  mysterious  and  discrediting, 
he  brought  to  bear  on  his  wooing  the 
persistence  and  determination  of  his 
years. 

Callista  just  glanced  at  the  younger 
man,  and  let  her  slow,  scornful  gaze 
rest  on  Hands. 

"  What  's  the  use  of  telling  him 
what  he  already  knows  mighty  well 
and  good.'^"  she  said  finally. 

"Give  me  the  pleasure  of  walking 
up  with  you  this  morning,  then," 
Hands  encroached  eagerly. 

With  negligent  composure  Callista 
glanced  about  her.  She  was  not 
willing  to  walk  with  Lance — she 
doubted  if  he  would  ask  her  again. 
She  was  not  willing  to  discredit  him 
and  go  with  Hands.  She  was  de- 
termined that  Cleaverage  should  not 
walk  with  another  girl. 

"Come  on,  Ola,"  she  coolly  ad- 
dressed the  Derf  girl,  plainly  to  be 
seen  behind  Hands.  "  Let  's  you 
and  me  hurry  over  and  see  what 
hymns  Brother  Drane  is  going  to 
use.  You  sing  mighty  good  counter, 
and  I  'd  like  to  have  you  next  to 
me. 

Ola  Derf  could  not  refuse.  It  was 
almost  equal  to  social  rehabilitation 
to  be  allowed  to  walk  beside  Callista 
Gentry  from  the  spring  to  the  church, 
to  sit  beside  her  in  the  singing  seats; 
yet  the  brown  girl  cast  uneasy 
glances  backward  till  she  saw  Lance, 
whistling  melodiously,  turn  to  the 
blooming  azalea  bush  and  catch  up 
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his  banjo  from  it.     She   stopped  in 
her  tracks,  holding  Callista  back. 

"Whar — ^whar  ye  gwine,  Lance?" 
she  inquired  anxiously.  If  Lance 
was  not  coming  to  church  it  would 
scarcely  be  worth  while  for  her  to 
torture  herself  with  an  hour  of  old 
Preacher  Drane's  holding  forth. 
"Whar  ye  gwine?"  she  reiterated,  as 
Callista  pulled  her  sleeve  and  at- 
tempted to  hurry  on. 

"Whar  you  and  Callista  can't 
come,"  returned  Lance,  speaking 
over  his  shoulder  unceremoniously. 

"Ain't  ye  gwine  to  stay  to 
preachin'?'*  persisted  the  brown  girl. 
"I — I  thought  ye  was,  or  I — ain't 
ye  gwine  to  stay?" 

"  No, "  drawled  Cleaverage.  "  I  just 
brought  the  banjo  to  please  Callista — 
because  I  promised  her  I  would,  when 
she  begged  me  to.  I  had  no  notion 
of  staying  to  listen  to  Drane. " 

"  Come  on — ^if  you  're  going  to, " 
Callista  admonished  the  Derf  girl  with 
a  little  flash  of  temper  which  Lance 
did  not  fail  to  observe,  any  more  than 
she  missed  the  chuckle  with  which  he 
received  it. 

"Well,  I  'm  a-goin'  with  ye,"  an- 
nounced Ola.  She  let  go  Callista's 
arm,  and  turned  back  to  where  Lance 
was  taking  a  shadowy  path  into  the 
forest. 

"I  told  you  gals  couldn't  come," 
Cleaverage  bantered  her.  But  Ola 
persisted. 

"I  can  go  wherever  you  can  go. 
Lance — ^wait!  Wait  for  me, — I'm 
coming.  You  promised  to  learn  me 
to  play  on  the  banjo.  Show  me  the 
chords  this  morning.  ** 

"  Callista  '11  be  mad, "  objected 
Cleaverage.  **  She  begged  and  begged 
me,  and  I  would  n't  leave  her  come 
along  of  me;  now  if  I  take  you,  she  '11 
be  mad." 

"Like  I  cared  where  you  went  or 
who  went  with  you!"  Callista  re- 
torted, eyes  shining  blue  fire,  head 
crested.  "  Come  on,  Mr.  Hands,  it  's 
time  we  were  stepping  if  we  want  to 
get  in  to  go  through  the  hymns. " 

"And  you  will  sit  in  the  middle 
seats  alongside  of  me?"  Hands*  voice 
pleaded  close  to  her  ear. 


She  shook  her  head,  and  in  doing  so 
managed  to  glance  round  and  get  a 
tormenting  glimpse  of  Ola  and  Lance 
disappearing  together  between  the 
trees.  Under  the  green  domes  of 
oak  and  liriodendron,  the  lattei 
starred  all  over  now  with  orange- 
tawny  tulips,  she  saw  them  pass. 
Wine  of  summer  was  in  the  veins  of 
the  forest.  Even  the  sober  oaks, 
wreathed  like  bacchanals,  overflowed 
with  sweetness  from  their  wrappings 
of  wild  grape.  The  two  with  the 
banjo  took  their  way  down  a  steep 
path  toward  a  jade-green  pool,  a  still 
reach  of  water  arched  over  by  fan- 
tastic tangles  of  laurel  and  rhodo- 
dendron, black  as  the  tents  of  Kedar, 
lighted  only  by  the  flash  of  a  water- 
fall that  caught  the  sun.  This  was 
the  baptismal  place. 

Callista  turned  her  face  resolutely 
toward  respectability  and  the  church, 
albeit  there  was  no  joy  in  the  cotmte- 
nance.  Strung  out  over  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  were  courting  couples  bent 
toward  the  same  destination.  To 
these  young  hearts  it  seemed  well 
worth  while  to  have  lain  under  the 
heel  of  winter  to  attain  this  marvellous 
summer  morning  with  its  green- 
clothed  forest,  its  wreathing  of  blos- 
soms where  they  passed. 

Callista  drew  in  her  breath  sharply. 
Summer  and  sun  and  light  and  love 
everywhere — ^and  she  was  walking 
up  to  the  church-house  with  Flenton 
Hands,  while  back  on  some  forest  by- 
path, with  music  at  his  finger  ends 
and  Ola  Derf  beside  him.  Lance 
Cleaverage  forgot  her  with  a  laugh. 

CHAPTER  II 
A  Dance  and  a  Serenade 

The  Derf  family  occupied  a  pecu- 
liar position  in  the  Turkey  Track 
neighborhood.  While  not  completely 
outcast,  they  were  of  so  little  standing 
that  their  house  was  scarcely  a  re- 
spectable place  for  a  young,  unmar- 
ried woman  to  be  seen  frequently. 
Ola,  a  homely,  high-couraged,  hard- 
muscled  little  creature,  was  per- 
mitted   in    the    neighborhood    circle 
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of  young  girls  rather  on  sufferance; 
but  she  did  not  trouble  them  greatly 
with  her  presence,  preferring  as  a 
rule  her  own  enterprises. 

Lance  Cleaverage,  a  chartered  liber- 
tine, came  often  to  the  frolics  at 
Derfs.  He  seldom  danced  himself; 
whisky  he  never  touched;  but  he 
loved  to  play  for  the  others,  and  he 
got  all  the  stimulation  which  his 
temperament  and  his  mood  asked  out 
of  the  crowd,  the  lights,  the  music, 
and  some  indefinable  element  into 
which  these  fused  for  him. 

It  was  nearly  two  months  after  the 
incident  at  the  church  that  Ola  was 
redding  up  and  putting  to  rights  for 
a  dance.  She  had  hurried  through 
an  early  supper;  the  house  was 
cleared,  like  the  deck  of  a  ship  for 
action,  of  all  furniture  that  could 
not  be  sat  upon.  Generally,  she 
gave  but  little  thought  to  her  ap- 
pearance. But  everybody  believed 
now  that  the  time  was  set  for  the 
marriage  of  Lance  Cleaverage  and 
Callista  Gentry;  neither  of  the  young 
people  denied  it,  Callista  only  laugh- 
ing scornfully,  and  Lance  gravely 
admitting  that  there  was  mighty  poor 
chance  for  a  man  to  get  away  when  a 
girl  like  Callista  made  up  her  mind 
to  wed  him.  In  the  face  of  these 
things,  the  little  brown  girl  clad  her- 
self carefully,  laboring  with  the  con- 
scienceless assiduity  of  Nature's  self 
to  do  her  utmost  to  get  her  chosen 
man  away  from  the  other  girl — ^to  get 
him  for  herself. 

A  little  after  dark  her  guests  began 
to  arrive,  and  the  moon  had  risen 
when,  after  hitching  and  halting,  pro- 
posals and  counter  propositions,  a 
quadrille  was  started.  It  was  gone 
through  rather  perfunctorily;  then 
they  all  sat  down  on  the  boxes  and 
benches  and  stared  into  the  empty 
middle  of  the  room. 

"Good  land!"  cried  Ola,  coming 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
"  play  '  Greenbacks,*  Lance  —  let  *s 
dance   'Stealing  Partners.'*' 

The  new  amusement — ^half  dance, 
half  play — ^proved,  as  she  had  guessed, 
a  leaven  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
occasion.     People  began  to  laugh  a 


little,  and  speak  above  their  breath. 
Two  awkward  boys,  trying  to  "  shoot 
dominackers"  at  the  same  moment, 
collided  under  the  arch  and  went 
sprawling  to  the  floor.  The  mishap 
was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  mirth  in 
which  all  chill  and  diffidence  were 
drowned.  Lance  Qeaverage  leaned 
forward  in  his  place,  strUdng  the 
hunmiing  strings  with  sure,  tense 
fingers,  his  eyes  aglow.  This  was 
the  draught  the  mirth  of  others 
brewed  for  him.  Its  fumes  were 
beginning  to  mount  to  his  brain, 
when  Ola's  haS-d  brown  little  hand 
came  down  across  his  strings  and 
stopped  theT  music.  There  was  an 
instant  and  indignant  outcry  and 
protest. 

"  I  want  to  hear  Buck  play  on  his 
accordion — and  I  want  Lance  to 
dance  with  me, "  Ola  said  petulantly. 
"  What 's  the  use  of  him  settin'  here 
all  the  time  playin'  for  you-all ,  to 
have  yo*  fun,  and  him  never  gettin* 
any?    Come  on.  Lance." 

Hand  clasping  hand,  Ola  and  Lance 
whirled  among  the  others,  essaying 
a  simple  sort  of  polka.  The  two  of 
them  began  to  feel  that  intoxication 
of  swift  movement  timed  to  music 
which  nothing  else  in  life  can  quite 
furnish,  intensified  in  the  girl  by  a 
gripping  conviction  that  this  was  her 
hour,  and  she  must  make  the  most 
of  it.  She  was  aflame  with  it.  When 
Buck  broke  down  she  proposed  a 
game  of  Thimble,  and  boldly,  almost 
openly,  let  herself  forfeit  a  kiss  to 
Lance. 

There  was  a  babble  of  tongues  and 
laughter,  a  hubbub  of  mirth,  a  cross- 
firing  and  confusion  of  sotmd  and  of 
movement,  which  wrought  upon  the 
nerves  like  broken  chords,  subtle 
dissonances  in  music.  Buck  was 
trying  to  play  again;  some  of  the 
boys  were  patting  and  stamping, 
others  remonstrating,  jeering,  making 
ironic  suggestions,  when  Lance,  a  little 
flushed  and  bright  of  eye,  dropped 
his  arm  around  the  little  brown  girl's 
waist  to  take  his  forfeit.  As  in  duty 
bound  she  pulled  away  from  him. 
He  sprang  after,  caught  her  by  the 
shoulders,    turned    her    square    little 
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face  up  to  his  and  kissed  her  full  on 
the  laughing,  red  mouth. 

Then  a  miracle !  Kissing  Ola  Derf 
was  not  a  serious  matter;  indeed 
common  gossip  hinted  that  it  was  a 
thing  all  too  easily  accomplished. 
But  to-night  the  girl  was  wrought 
beyond  herself — a  magnet,  -^d 
Lance's  sleeping  spirit  felt  the  shock 
of  that  kiss.  But  alas  for  Ola,  it 
was  in  her  rival's  cause  the  miracle 
was  worked;  it  was  in  her  rival's 
cause  she  had  labored,  enlisting  all 
her  primitive  arts,  all  her  ingenuity 
and  resolution.  The  lights,  the  music, 
the  movement,  the  gayety  of  others, 
these  had,  so  far,,  pleased  and  stimu- 
lated Lance  as  they  always  did.  But 
the  unaccustomed  warmth  and  con- 
tact of  the  dance;  the  daring  and 
abandon  of  the  kissing  game  after- 
ward; finally  the  sudden  ravisher's 
clasp  and  snatched  kiss — these  set 
free  in  him  an  impulse  which  had 
slumbered  till  now.  To  this  bold, 
aggressive,  wilful  nature  it  was  al- 
ways the  high  mountain,  the  long 
dubious  road,  the  deep  waters,  never 
the  easy  way,  the  thing  at  hand; 
it  was  ever  his  own  trail,  not  the 
path  suggested  to  his  feet.  And  go, 
in  this  sudden  awakening,  he  took 
no  account  of  Ola  Derf,  and  his  whole 
soul  turned  toward  Callista — Callista 
the  scornful,  whose  profile,  or  the 
side  of  whose  cheek  he  was  always 
seeing;  Callista,  who  refused  to  lift 
her  lashes  to  look  at  him,  and  who 
was  ever  saying  coolly  exasperating 
things  in  a  tone  of  gentle  weariness. 
If  Callista  would  look  at  him  as  Ola 
Derf  had  done — ^if  he  might  catch  her 
thus  in  his  arms — ^if  those  lips  of  hers 
were  offered  to  his  kiss ! 

Without  a  word  of  excuse  or  ex- 
planation he  dropped  the  girl's  hand 
as  he  stood  in  the  ring  of  players, 
caught  his  banjo  down  from  the  shelf, 
and  leaving  open  mouths  and  staring 
eyes  behind  him,  strode  through  the 
door.  A  moment  later  he  was  footing 
it  out  in  the  moonlit  road,  walking 
straight  and  fast  toward  the  church, 
where  protracted  meeting  was  going 
on,  and  where  he  guessed  Callista 
would  be  with  her  family.     A  javelin. 


flame-tipped,  had  touched  him.  Some- 
thing new  and  fiery  danced  in  his 
veins.  He  would  see  her  home. 
They  would  walk  together,  far  be- 
hind the  family  group,  in  this  wonder- 
ful white  moonlight. 

When  he  reached  Brush  Arbor 
church  he  avoided  the  young  fellows 
lounging  about  the  entrance  waiting 
to  go  home  with  the  girls.  He 
moved  lightly  to  a  window  at  the 
back  of  the  building  and  looked  in. 
There  sat  Octavia  Gentry  on  the 
women's  side,  and  old  Ajax,  her 
father-in-law,  on  the  men's;  but  Cal- 
lista he  could  not  find  from  his  coign» 
of  vantage. 

When  he  was  at  last  satisfied  that 
she  was  not  in  the  building,  he  turned 
as  he  had  turned  from  Ola  Derf,  and 
made  a  straight  path  for  himself  from 
Brush  Arbor  to  the  Gentry  place. 
Scorning  the  beaten  highway  of 
other  men's  feet,  he  struck  directly 
into  the  woods.  This  took  him 
through  a  little  grove  of  second- 
growth  chestnut,  with  its  bunches  of 
silver-gray  stems  rising  slim  and 
white  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Moonshine  dappling  through  the 
leaves  changed  his  work-a-day  cloth- 
ing to  the  garb  of  a  troubadour.  The 
banjo  hung  within  easy  reach  of 
his  fingers;  he  took  off  his  old  hat 
and  tucked  it  under  his  arm,  striking 
now  and  again  as  he  went  a  twanging 
chord. 

It  was  an  old  story  to  him,  this 
walking  the  moonlit  woods  with  his 
banjo  for  company.  Many  a  time 
in  the  year's  release,  the  cool,  fra- 
grant, summer-deep  forest  had  called 
him  by  its  delicate  silvery  nocturnes, 
its  caverns  of  shadow  and  milky  pools 
of  light,  bidden  him  to  a  wild  spring- 
running.  On  such  nights  his  heart 
could  not  sleep  for  song.  Sometimes, 
intoxicated  with  the  rhythm,  he  had 
swung  on  and  on,  crashing  through 
the  dew-drenched  huckleberry  tangles, 
rocking  a  little,  with  eyes  half  closed, 
and  interspersing  the  barbaric  jan- 
gle of  his  banjo  with  quaint  jodeling 
and  long,  falsetto-broken  whoops — 
the  heritage  that  the  Cherokee  left 
behind  him  in  this  land.      But  now 
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it  was  no  mere  physical  elation  of 
youth  and  summer  and  moonlight. 
It  was  the  supreme  urge  of  his  nature 
that  sent  his  feet  forward  steadily, 
swiftly,  as  toward  a  purpose  that 
might  not  be  let  or  stayed.  Speed — 
to  Callista- — ^that  was  all.  .  He  fell 
into  silence,  even  the  banjo's  thrum- 
ming hushed  to  an  intense  quivering 
call  of  broken  chords,  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  insect  cries  of 
love  that  filled  the  summer  wood 
about  him. 

All  the  fathomless  gulf  of  the  sky 
was  poured  full  of  the  blue-green 
splendors  that  flooded  the  night 
world  of  the  mountains.  Drops  of 
dew  spilled  from  leaf  to  leaf;  down 
in  the  spring  hollow  he  was  spattered 
to  the  knees  by  the  thousand  soft, 
reaching  fronds  of  cinnamon  fern. 
Wild  fragrances  splashed  him  with 
great  waves  of  sweetness.  So  the 
lords  of  the  wild,  under  pelt  and 
antler,  have  ever  been  wont  to  rove 
to  their  wooing;  so  restless  are  the 
wings  that  flutter  among  summer 
branches  and  under  summer  moons. 

Callista  had  petulantly  refused  to 
go  to  church  with  her  mother  and 
grandfather.  For  no  reason  which 
she  could  assign  she  wanted  to  be 
alone.  Then,  when  they  had  all  gone, 
she  wished  she  had  accompanied 
them.  An  indefinable  disquiet  pos- 
sessed her.  She  could  not  stay  in 
the  house.  Candle  in  hand  she  sought 
an  outside  cabin  where  stood  the 
loom.  Climbing  to  the  loft  room, 
she  set  down  her  light  and  began 
to  search  out  some  quilt  pieces, 
which  she  figured  to  herself  as  the 
object  of  her  present  excursion.  Al- 
though she  would  have  denied  it 
hotly,  the  idea  of  Lance  Cleaverage 
filled  her  completely.  Lance  the  man 
who  was  preparing  to  marry  her,  yet 
upon  whom  —  of  all  those  who  had 
come  near  her,  in  the  free,  fortuitous 
commerce  of  marriageable  youth  in 
the  mountains — she  had,  it  seemed 
to  her,  been  able  to  lay  no  charm,  to 
exert  no  influence.  He  met  her;  he 
exchanged  cut  and  thrust  with  her, 
and   he   went   his   ways   after   their 


encounters,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  he  had  been  before.  He  came 
back — ^seemingly  at  the  dictates  of 
time  and  chance  only — ^and  never 
hotter  nor  colder,  never  hastening  to 
nor  avoiding  her.  A  bitterness  tinged 
all  her  thought.  .  .  .  She  wondered 
if  she  would  have  seen  him  had  she 
gone  to  meeting.  .  .  .  She  reflected 
jealously  that  he  was  much  more 
likely  to  be  at  the  frolic  at  Derf's.  .  .  . 
She  wished  she  knew  how  to  dance. 

All  at  once,  on  the  vague  introspec- 
tion of  her  mood  she  became  aware 
of  the  recurrent  stroke  of  a  soft  musi- 
cal note — ^the  humming  of  Lance's 
banjo.  Kneeling  rigidly  by  the  little 
chest  that  held  her  quilt  scraps,  she 
listened.  It  was  a  trick  of  the  imagi- 
nation— she  had  thought  so  much 
about  him  that  she  fancied'  him  near. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  heavy  beating 
of  the  heart,  she  realized  that  if  he 
had  been  at  the  dance  and  gone 
home  early  he  might  be  passing  now 
on  the  big  road.  She  smiled  at  her 
own  folly;  this  tremulous  whispered 
call  could  never  be  heard  across  two 
fields  and  the  door-yard. 

And  it  was  a  banjo  ...  it  was 
Lance's  banjo  ...  he  was  playing 
in  a  whisper,  too,  as  he  loved  to  do. 

Then  the  strings  ceased  to  whisper. 
Louder  came  their  voice  and  louder. 
Without  thinking  to  extinguish  her 
candle,  she  ran  to  the  window  and 
knelt  listening.  She  looked  down 
on  the  moonlit  yard.  All  was  silent 
and  homely,  .  .  .  but  that  was  Lance's 
banjo.  Even  as  she  came  to  this 
decision.  Lance  himself  broke  through 
the  greenery  at  the  edge  of  the  near 
field,  vaulted  a  low  fence,  and 
emerged  into  the  open.  He  came 
on  in  the  soft  light,  singing  a  little, 
apparently  to  himself. 

Spellbound  she  listened,  gripping 
the  window  ledge  hard,  holding  her 
breath,  choking,  wondering  what  this 
new  thing  was  that  had  come  to  her. 
Above  him  she  was  set  like  a  saint 
enshrined,  with  the  moonlight  to 
silver  her  rapt,  shining  face^  and  the 
glow  of  the  candle  behind  making  a 
nimbus  of  her  fair  hair.  Yet  never 
at  all  (or  she  thought  so)  did  Lance 
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look  up.  Light-footed,  careless  of 
mien,  he  circled  the  house  once — 
still  humming  under  his  breath,  and 
striking  those  odd,  tentative  chords 
on  the  banjo.  Then  abruptly,  when 
she  had  realized  her  position  and 
would  have  hidden  herself,  or  put 
out  the  candle  which  betrayed  her, 
he  stopped  under  her  window  and  with 
upflung  head  was  smiling  straight 
into  her  eyes.  She  rallied  her  forces 
and  made  ready  for  the  duel  which 
always  ensued  when  she  and  Lance 
met.  She  would  give  him  as  good 
as  he  sent.  She  would  tell  him  that 
she  had  stayed  away  from  church  for 
fear  she  should  see  him.  If  he  hinted 
that  she  had  expected  this  visit,  she 
would — she  would  say 

But  this  was  a  new  Lance  Cleaver- 
age  looking  into  her  eyes — a  man 
Callista  had  never  seen  before.  Subtly 
she  knew  it,  but  scarcely  dared  trust 
the  knowledge.  The  young  fellow 
below  in  the  moonlight  sent  up  no 
challenge  to  a  trial  of  wits;  he  offered 
her  no  opportunity  for  sarcastic  retort. 
Flinging  down  his  hat,  making  ready 
his  banjo,  he  lifted  his  head  so  that 
the  lean,  dark  young  face  with  its 
luminous  eyes  was  raised  fully  to 
her  in  the  soft  radiance,  and  struck 
some  chords — strange,  thrilling,  im- 
portunate chords — then  he  began  to 
sing. 

The  serenade  is  a  cherished  court- 
ship custom  of  primitive  societies. 
Lance  Cleaverage,  the  best  banjo- 
player  in  the  Turkey  Tracks,  with 
a  flexible,  vibrant,  colorful  baritone 
voice,  had  often  gone  serenading  with 
the  other  boys;  but  this — ^to-night — 
was  different.  He  felt  like  singing, 
and  singing  to  Callista ;  for  the  moment 
it  was  his  form  of  expression.  What 
he  sang  was  his  own  version  of  an 
old-world  ballad,  with  his  love's  name 
in  place  of  the  Scottish  girl's  to  whom 
it  had  been  addressed  three  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  highlands  of  another 
hemisphere.  Unashamed,  unafraid — 
would  anything  ever  make  Lance 
either  ashamed  or  afraid? — he  stood 
in  the  white  moonlight.and  sent  forth 
his  passionate,  masterful  call  of  love 
on  the  wings  of  song. 


Callista's  heart  beat  wildly  against 
her  arms  where  she  rested  on  the 
window-sill.  Her  lips  were  apart, 
and  the  breath  came  through  them 
quick  and  uneven.  Despite  herself, 
she  leaned  forward  and  looked  back 
into  the  eyes  that  gazed  up  at  her. 

Was  this  Lance,  the  indifferent, 
taunting,  insouciant,  here  under  her 
window  alone,  looking  up  so  at  her — 
playing,  singing,  to  her.  Oh,  yes, 
it  was  Lance.  He  wanted  her,  said 
the  swift  passionate  notes  of  the 
banjo,  the  pleading  tones  of  his  voice, 
the  bold  yet  lover-like  attitude  of 
the  man.  He  wanted  her.  Well — a 
flood  of  tender  warmth  rose  in  her — 
she  wanted  him.  For  the  first  time 
probably  in  her  life — ^misshapen, 
twisted  to  the  expression  of  the  co- 
quette, the  high-and-mighty,  scornful 
miss  who  finds  no  lover  to  her  taste — 
Callista  was  all  a  woman.  The  fires 
of  her  nature  flamed  to  answer  the 
kindred  fire  of  his.  The  last,  teasing 
note  of  the  banjo  quavered  into 
silence.  Lance  pulled  the  ribbon 
over  his  head,  laid  the  instrument 
by — ^without  ever  taking  his  eyes 
from  her  face — and  said,  hardly 
above  a  whisper. 

"  Callista,  honey,  come  down. " 

No  scornful  retort  was  ready  for 
him. 

"I — oh,  I  can't.  Lance,"  was  all 
Callista  could  utter. 

With  a  "  Well,  I  *m  a-comin'  up 
there,  then,"  he  sprang  into  the  mus- 
cadine vine  whose  rope-like  trunks  ran 
up  around  the  doorway  below  her. 
She  only  caught  her  breath  and 
watched  in  desperate  anxiety  the 
reckless  venture.  And  when  he 
reached  the  level  of  her  window, 
when,  swinging  insecurely  in  a  loop 
of  the  vine,  he  stretched  his  arms  to 
her,  ready  arms  answered  him  and 
went  round  his  neck.  A  face  passion 
pale  was  raised  to  his  face,  and  eager, 
tremulous  lips  met  his. 

They  drew  apart  an  instant,  then 
Callista — overwhelmed,  frightened  at 
herself — ^with  a  swift  movement, -hid 
her  face  on  his  breast.  He  bent  over 
her,  and  laid  his  dark  cheek  against 
hers    that    was    like    a    pearl.      His 
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arms  drew  her  closer,  closer;  the  two 
young  hearts  beat  plungingly  against 
each  other.  The  arms  that  strained 
Callista  so  hard  to  Lance's  breast 
trembled,  and  her  slender  body 
trembled  within  them.  Lance's  shin- 
ing eyes  closed. 

"  Callista  —  honey  —  darlin', "  he 
whispered  brokenly,  "you  do  love 
me." 

"Oh,  Lance!— Oh,  Lance!"  she 
breathed  back. 

And  then  his  lips  went  seeking  hers 
once  more.  She  lifted  them  to  him, 
and  the  two  clung  long  so.  The 
world  swung  meaninglessly  on  in 
space.  The  two  clasped  close  in  each 
other's  arms  were  so  newly,  so  in- 
tensely, blindingly,  electrically  awake 
to  themselves  and  to  each  other,  that 
they  were  utterly  insensible  to  all  else. 

Finally  Lance  lifted  his  head  a  bit. 
He  drew  a  long,  sobbing  breath,  and 
lajring  his  face  once  more  against  the 
girl's,  murmured  with  tender  fierce- 
ness. 

"  An'  we  ain't  going  to  wait  for  no 
September,  neither.  You  're  going 
to  wed  me  to-morrow — ^well,  next 
week,  anyway" — as  he  felt  her  start 
and  struggle  weakly. 

"Oh,  Lance — Phoney — ^no!"  she  be- 
gan. But  he  cut  her  short  with 
vehement  protestations  and  demands. 
He  covered  her  face,  her  hair,  her 
neck  with  kisses,  and  then  declared 
again  and  again,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  feeling,  that  they  would  be  wed- 
ded the  next  week — ^they  wouldn't 
wait — they  would  n't  wait. 

Overwhelmed,  drowned  by  her  own 
emotions,  terrified  at  the  rush  of  his, 
Callista  began  to  plead  with  him;  and 
when  that  availed  nothing,  save  to 
inflame  his  ardor,  her  cry  was: 

"Yes,  Lance.  Yes — all  right — ^we 
will.  We  will.  Lance — ^whenever  you 
say.  But  go  now,  honey,  won't  you 
— please  ?  Oh,  Lance !  They  '11  be 
coming  home  any  minute  now.  If 
they  was  to  find  you  here,  Lance — 
Won't  you  go  now,  please,  honey? 
Lance,    darlin',    do.     I  '11    do     just 


like  you  say — next  week — ^any  time, 
Lance .     Only  go  now . ' ' 

There  was  no  sense  of  denying, 
or  drawing  herself  back,  in  Callista's 
utterance.  It  was  only  the  pleading 
of  maiden  terror.  When  Lance  ac- 
quiesced, when  he  crushed  her  to  him 
in  farewell,  her  arms  went  round  him 
once  more,  almost  convulsively;  her 
lips  met  the  fierce,  dominating  kiss 
of  his. 

Lance  got  down  from  the  window, 
his  head  whirling.  Mechanically  he 
found  his  banjo,  flung  the  ribbon  over 
his  head  and  turned  the  instrument 
around  so  that  it  hung  across  his 
shoulders.  Thus,  and  with  his  hat 
again  tucked  under  his  arm,  without 
ever  looking  back  toward  the  house, 
he  walked  swiftly  and  unsteadily 
away,  once  more  through  the  little 
chestnut  wood,  with  its  dapplings  of 
shadow  and  moonlight.  He  dipped 
into  the  hollow  where  the  spring 
branch  talked  to  itself  all  night  long 
in  the  silence  and  the  darkness  under 
the  twisted  laurel  and  rhododendrons ; 
once  more  he  stood  on  the  little  ton- 
sured hill  above  the  church.  The  lights 
were  out;  they  had  all  gone  home. 

Below  him  was  spread  his  world; 
the  practised  eye  of  this  free  night- 
rover  could  have  placed  every  farm 
and  cabin,  as  it  all  lay  swimming  in 
this  wonderful  bewitched  half-light. 
Those  were  his  kindred  and  his 
people;  but  he  had  always  been  a 
lonely  soul  among  them.  The  out- 
posts of  levity  which  he  had  set  about 
the  citadel  of  his  heart  had  never 
been  passed  by  any.  To-night,  with 
an  upheaval  like  birth'  or  death,  he 
had  broken  down  the  barriers  and 
swept  another  soul  in  beside  him, 
close — close.  He  would  never  be 
alone  again  —  never  again.  There 
would  always  be  Callista.  In  the 
intoxication,  the  ravishment  of  the 
moment,  he  made  no  reckoning  with 
the  Callista  he  had  heretofore  Imown, 
the  Lance  that  had  been ;  they  should 
be  always  as  now  on  this  night  of 
magic. 


(To  be  continued ) 
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LET  ME  ENJOY 


SONG  X  MINOR  KEY 


■V'-.4^> 


I 

Let  me  enjoy  the  Earth  no  less 
Because  the  all-enacting  Might 

That  fashioned  forth  its  loveliness 
Had  other  aims  than  my  delight. 

II 

About  my  path  there  flits  a  Fair 
Who  throws  me  not  a  word  or  sign ; 

I  will  find  charm  in  her  loth  air, 
And  laud  those  lips  not  meant  for  mine. 


l^^D 


'^Vc- 


.^ 


III 

From  manuscripts  of  tender  song 
Inspired  by  scenes  and  souls  unknown, 

ni  pour  out  raptures  that  belong 
To  others^  as  they  were  my  own. 

IV 

And  some  day  hence,  toward  Paradise 
And  all  its  blest — if  such  should  be — 

I  will  cast  glad,  af ar-off  eyes. 
Though  it  contain  no  place  for  me. 


Thomas  Hardy 
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IN  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA 

By  ELEANOR  SEELEYE 

Illustrated  by  Louis  A.  Holman 


HE  environment 
that  made  of 
Mary  Petherick 
a  mystic  and  a 
dreamer,  had  no 
such  effect  upoii 
her  neighbors. 
From  moorland 
and  sea  they  drew  but  their  daily 
bread ;  she  drew  from  them  in  addition 
that  finer  spiritual  food  whose  neces- 
sity was  long  ago  declared  in  the 
purely  mystical  saying — "  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone.'*  As  a  girl 
she  had  lived  on  the  upland,  though 
within  sight  and  close  reach  of  the 
sea.  It  followed,  being  faithful  of  na- 
ture, that  she  never  ceased  to  love 
the  moors  with  their  mist-filled  hol- 
lows and  wind-swept  levels,  their 
broad  shouldering  sweep  against  the 
upper  blue,  their  superb  suggestion 
of  equality  with  untamed  sky  and  sea. 
But  even  as  the  combe  at  whose 
head  she  dwelt  descended  to  the  sea. 
as  the  stream  between  its  deepening 
walls  fell  eventually  into  the  cove  be- 
low the  Castle  rock,  and  the  broken 
noise  of  water  tumbling  over  stones 
blent  at  last  with  the  deep  murmur 
of  the  surge — even  so  did  Mary 
Guard  leave  her  upland  home  for  the 
cottage  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  and 
blend  her  life  with  that  of  Evan 
Petherick.  And  henceforth  no  part 
of  her  life  was  separate  from  the  sea. 
Its  mystery,  its  melancholy  and  its 
joy  took  possession  of  her  being.  It 
was  as  essential  to  her  as  the  air  she 
breathed. 

There  came  a  later  day  when  it 
caught  in  its  masterful  embrace  her 
husband  and  two  sons,  though  return- 
ing their  bodies  to  lie  in  the  windy 


churchyard.  She  grieved  but  was 
not  resentful,  and  the  sea  still  gave 
her  joy.  Wrecks  marked  that  iron 
coast,  monuments  to  those  lost  at 
sea  freckled  every  graveyard;  land- 
slips defaced  the  coast  cliffs  and 
fierce  waves  tore  out  their  bowels, 
honeycombing  them  with  "  tide  pots  " 
and  ragged  caverns;  each  year  the 
great  Atlantic  winds  and  waves  yet 
further  marred  the  gray  castle  crown- 
ing the  gray  height  above  the  cove. 
What  matter?  Still  was  this  wild 
coast  her  home,  dearer  in  its  savagery 
than  the  tame  safety  of  the  upland. 

By  long  association  and  sym- 
pathetic comprehension  of  its  moods, 
she  had  risen  far  above  the  level  of 
a  merely  human  environment.  The 
prevailing  attitude  of  her  mind  was 
one  of  receptivity  to  all  impressions. 
Credulous  rather  than  superstitious, 
she  could  believe  what  she  herself  had 
seen  or  thought  she  saw,  though  the 
evidence  of  others'  eyes  was  against 
it;  and  again,  she  could  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  things  she  had  not  seen. 
To  her  spiritual  vision  God  was  every- 
where present,  moving  mysteriously 
in  the  performance  of  His  wonders; 
and  a  still  serenity  of  face  and  mien 
evidenced  the  depth  of  her  conviction 
that  our  mortal  steps  are  in  immortal 
guidance.  She  really  was  a  mystic, 
you  will  observe;  and  according  to 
ArvMe  Barine — "  II  n'y  a  rien,  ab- 
solument  rien,  dont  un  mystique  ne 
soit  capable.'* 

But  if  a  mystic  she  was  also  a 
dreamer,  a  true  Celt,  to  whom  the 
boundary  line  between  reality  and 
fancy  was  ever  indistinct.  Imagina- 
tion no  less  than  mysticism  gave 
color  and  rh)rthm  to  her  life.     She 
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related  a  story  one  day,  so  illustrative 
of  these  qualities  and  of  the  border- 
land betwixt  known  and  unknown 
wherein  she  dwelt,  that  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  a  certain  "documentary" 
value.  It  is  the  revelation  of  a 
unique  and  interesting  mentality. 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  them  as  lives 
inland,"  she  remarked  tolerantly, 
"  or  them  as  are  busy  in  towns.  They 
never  really  notice  things — they  only 
see  what  is  before  their  eyes.  But 
when  one  lives  by  the  sea  as  I  do,  and 
the  sea  is  in  his  blood  as  it  is  in  mine, 
why  then  you  may  be  busy  as  you 
will  with  your  hands,  yet  all  the  time 
your  mind  is  travelling,  taking  note 
as  it  were  of  things  which  don't  seem 
to  exist  for  others.  There  is  nothing 
too  strange  for  the  sea ;  anything  might 
happen,  anything  might  be  true! 
Where  else, — ^but  1 11  tell  you  the 
story. 

"It  happened  the  year  my  hus- 
band's boat  was  lost,  off  Barras  Head. 
People  thought  I  would  go  up  to  the 
village  now  that  I  was  alone,  as  they 
said.  They  could  n't  understand 
that  it  was  there  I  would  be  alone, 
not  here  where  I  had  known  my 
keenest  joy  and  grief.  No  more 
could  they  understand  that  'in  time 
your  very  grief  becomes  a  companion, 
and  the  spot  where  your  happiness 
left  you  is  the  one  spot  on  earth  you 
cannot  leave. 

"  After  a  while  they  stopped  urging. 
I  had  always  gone  my  own  way, 
rather  more  than  most  Trevena  girls, 
and  I  was  no  less  opinionated  now. 
Sir  James  sent  word  that  I  should 
have  the  Castle  key  and  a  percentage 
on  the  admittance;  so  that  with  this 
and  selling  cakes  and  milk  to  the 
summer  trippers,  I  got  on  very  well. 
I  was  glad  though  when  the  trippers 
stopped  coming,  and  the  winter 
storms  made  me  a  solitude.  The 
villagers,  too,  were  seldom  guests, 
saving  Kate,  Penberthy;  and  often 
for  days  at  a  time  I  would  hear  no 
sound  but  the  roar  of  the  sea. 

"  Kate  was  tokened  to  her  cousin, 
Joe  Penberthy.  He  was  quite  a 
warm  man — money  laid  away,  and  a 
tidy  little  shop  which  he  called  King 


Arthur's  Hosiery,  with  a  wooden  im- 
age of  the  king  above  the  door.  He 
was  getting  on  in  years,  more  than 
double  Kate's  age,  an'  she  not  twenty. 
I  suspected  at  first  he  chose  her  be- 
cause of  her  handiness,  and  him  need- 
ing a  woman  in  the  shop  as  well  as 
for  meals  and  linen ;  but  I  knew  after 
a  while  that  it  was  because  he  was 
really  fond  of  her.  Kate  was  willing 
enough,  for  in  her  home  there  was 
not  only  nothing  to  spare,  but  as  a 
rule  not  enough  to  go  'round.  Besides, 
she  had  n't  seen  Jem  Colmer  then. 

"  She  was  a  witch-like  girl,  always 
with  a  gibe  on  her  tongue,  and  a 
broad  hmt  of  daredeviltry  from  be- 
tween her  narrowed  eyelids.  I  re- 
member well  the  first  time  she  came. 
It  had  been  raining  and  blowing  till 
I  grew  that  restless  I  had  to  daunder 
out  a  bit,  to  quiet  myself  and  watch 
the  combers  sweeping  in.  When  I 
turned  to  go  in,  who  should  be  stand- 
ing near  but  Kate,  with  a  puzzled 
sort  of  expression  on  her  face,  as  if 
she  were  trying  to  make  out  what  I 
saw  and  could  n't  succeed.  It  may 
have  been  curiosity  that  took  her 
back  with  me;  anyway,  she  came  in 
and  sat  a  while,  asking  a  question 
now  and  then,  and  often  laughing 
right  out. 

"*  You  're  the  oddest  woman!'  she 
declared,  after  I  'd  been  telling  her  the 
story  of  the  Castle.  She  had  lived  all 
her  life  in  sight  of  it,  and  knew  less  of 
it  than  she  did  about  the  creed — 
which  was  just  nothing  at  all.  She 
was  a  natural  pagan,  I  used  to  think. 
The  laws  we  others  tried  to  live 
by  meant  absolutely  nothing  to  her. 
Well,  perhaps  one  could  n't  expect 
much  from  a  girl  brought  up  in  har- 
ness to  the  hardest  sort  of  work,  and 
whose  father  beat  her  black  and  blue 
only  a  few  months  before  her  marriage. 
Why?  I  don't  know,  but  I  doubted 
it  might  be  about  Jem  Colmer. 

"  His  bark,  the  *  Bridge  of  Bideford,' 
was  cast  away  on  the  rocks  below  the 
church  some  time  before,  and  Jem  the 
only  one  saved.  He  had  an  arm 
broke,  and  stayed  up  to  the  village 
till  it  should  heal,  so  he  said;  but 
he  stayed  long  beyond  that.     He  was 
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much  of  Kate's  kind,  daredevil, 
reckless  spoken;  and  they  took  to 
each  other  at  once.  They  were  often 
seen  walking  together,  along  the 
hills  and  on  the  cliff  path;  and  several 
times  the  coast-guard  saw  them  sitting 
on  the  rocks  below  the  keep.  Several 
times,  too,  they  came  to  me  for  the 
key,  and  went  strolling  over  the 
Island  as  we  called  it.  I  found  them 
there  myself,  one  day,  in  the  King's 
Seat,  talking  so  earnestly  that  they 
never  heard  me  till  I  stood^in  front 
of  them.  I  made  as  though  I  thought 
nought,  and  with  a  word  about  the 
Cups  and  Saucers  and  the  view  from 
the  King's  Window,  I  went  my  way. 

"If  I  didn't  say  much,  however, 
I  did  the  more  thinking.  They 
had  n't  come  to  me  for  the  key  this 
time — ^it  was  in  my  own  pocket,  and 
I  had  n't  known  they  were  on  the 
Island  when  I  went  for  my  stroll. 
They  must  have  climbed  the  ledge 
above  the  footpath,  therefore;  and 
the  more  I  considered  things — ^the 
danger  to  Kate  in  the  climb,  and  the 
secrecy  which  I  liked  least  of  all, — 
the  more  worrited  I  grew.  I  was 
vexed  with  the  lad,  and  troubled  at 
heart  for  the  maid. 

**  Every  time  her  father  got  to  hear 
of  her  being  with  Jem,  he  beat  her; 
but  that  only  made  her  the  more  set 
to  take  her  freedom  while  it  lasted. 
Joe  Penberthy  said  nought ;  he  'd 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry  her,  and 
most  likely  felt  that  it  was  n't  yet 
time  to  put  a  bit  in  her  mouth.  / 
was  n't  to  be  her  husband,  though, 
so  I  said  to  her  one  day:  *Kate,  if 
you  're  fond  of  Jemsy,  why  don't  you 
break  off  fair  an'  open  with  Joe,  and 
walk  to  the  altar  with  Jem? ' 

"  Her  eyes  narrowed  an'  she  looked 
downright  wicked  for  a  moment ;  but 
she  answered  with  a  careless  kind  of 
laugh — That 's  a  road,  as  it  happens, 
that  Jem  is  none  so  anxious  to  travel. 
You  needn't  fret  about  old  Joe — 
he  '11  get  me  in  due  time,  worse  luck!' ' 

"  She  used  to  come  to  my  house  a 
good  bit,  about  this  time.  She  never 
said  much,  but  would  sit  about  for  a 
while,  then  get  up  always  as  if  she 
would  have  liked  to  sit  longer,  and  go 


out  of  the  door  sort  of  heavy-like.  I 
did  n't  wonder  at  that,  knowing,  as 
I  say,  the  home  she  had  to  go  back  to. 
Jemsy,  too,  took  to  coming  now  and 
then;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the 
more  I  saw  of  him  the  less  I  liked  him. 
I  was  glad  Kate  was  soon  to  be 
married,  for  I  could  n't  think  him  the 
sort  of  man  to  be  trusted  with  a  girl. 
After  a  bit  I  spoke  plainly: 

"*You  oughtn't  to  follow  her  up 
like  this,  doing  her  a  harm  with  the 
man  she 's  to  marry,  making  her 
father  beat  her  cruel  and  the  neigh- 
bors talk  away  her  good  name.  I  'd 
rather  you  had  smashed  like  an 
eggshell  on  the  rocks  where  better 
men  went  down,  than  live  to  ruin  a 
foolish  girl!  If  you  have  any  heart 
in  you,  and  are  as  fond  of  her  as 
you  *v6  made  her  of  you — ^then  marry 
her  and  give  her  at  least  a  chance  of 
honest  happiness.  I  tell  you  frankly, 
I'd  rather  for  it  to  be  Joe ;  but  if  so  be 
as  her  heart's  set  on  you,  then  marry 
her  like  a  true  man.' 

"His  face  changed;  the  sneer  died 
out  of  it  and  the  hard  mouth  softened : 
*I  wish  to  God,'  said  he,  *I  could — 
I  'd  do  it  fast  enough !  I  '11  be  open 
with  you,  Mrs.  Petherick,  since  you  've 
been  that  with  me.  I  do  love  her — 
but  it's  no  use.  When  I  was  younger 
'n  I  am  now,  I  tied  myself  to  an  old 
hag  of  a  wife  in  Plymouth,  an'  hell 
would  n't  be  in  it  if  she  found  I'd  took 
another.' 

"  I  could  n't  speak  at  first — I  was 
that  sad  for  Kate.  Yes,  an'  for  him 
too.  They  were  natural-bom  mates 
for  each  other,  but  between  them  like 
a  fast-locked  door  lay  this  error  of  his 
boyhood.  Toor  boy!'  I  said  at  last, 
and  put  out  my  hand.  He  gripped  it 
hard,  and  I  thought  for  a  moment 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes;  the  next, 
he  laughed  hard  an'  long.  *Queer, 
ain't  it  ?'  he  said.  *  Well,  I  '11  be  going. 
You  're  the  right  sort,  if  you  are  a 
woman,  and  I  '11  try  to  hurt  Kate  no 
more.  Poor  Kate!'  he  added,  with 
that  same  softening  in  the  line  of  his 
lips  which  made  me  think  of  how  he 
must  have  looked  as  a  baby. 

"I  only  saw  him  once  again.  I 
heard  he  had  work  at  Boscastle,  and 
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it  must  have  kept  him  busy,  for  he 
was  n't  seen  our  way  any  more.  But 
Kate  came  double  of  what  she  did 
before.  I  make  no  doubt  he  had 
told  her  what  I  said,  and  the  poor 
forlorn  maid  felt  she  had  in  me  a 
friend,  which  I  surely  was.  Mostly 
she  'd  come  at  dusk,  after  the  day's 
work  was  done,  wrapped  in  her  long 
cloak,  ai^d  sit  a  bit,  for  the  most  part 
without  saying  aught;  then  she  *d 
press  my  hand  and  go.  I  knew  pretty 
well  how  she  was  feeling.  The  man 
she  loved  was  gone,  an'  the  one  she 
did  n't  love  was  close  at  hand,  and  she 
due  to  marry  him  in  the  spring. 

**  Save  for  her  visits  I  was  well-nigh 
solitary  this  winter.  Long  hours  I  'd 
sit  watching  the  waves  and  when  the 
weather  was  at  its  wildest,  thinking 
of  my  man,  and  of  my  boys  who 
would  .never  be  men — ^not  here  at 
least,'  though  they  may  have  grown 
tall  in  the  Lord's  garden.  Folks 
thought  me  odd  because  I  liked  to  be 
alone,  and  was  so  fond  of  the  sea. 
But  I  never  learned  to  know  it  as  I 
did  this  winter.  I  came  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  by  nature  a  wild 
thing — it  never  had  been  tamed,  and 
never  could  be,  do  what  one  might. 
And  then,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  in- 
sight, it  was  borne  in  upon  me,  how 
such  a  tameless  creature  would  resent 
being  driven  and  directed  and  ridden 
over  with  ships  and  robbed  of  its  fish, 
and  confined  in  harbors  and  held 
back  behind  breakwaters.  It  did  n't 
drown  my  three  because  it  bore  them 
a  grudge ;  but  because  they  had  dared 
it  too  far,  and  the  great  creature 
would  n't  take  a  dare. 

"Day  after  day  I  climbed  up  to 
the  island  part  of  the  castle ;  and  then 
again  I  spent  hours  in  the  keep, 
especially  where  an  opening  that 
must  once  have  been  a  window 
looked  from  over  the  sheer  cliff  upon 
the  sea.  I  discovered  for  myself  a 
small  cave,  where  I  came  to  believe 
an  old  seal  wintered;  or  if  not  a  seal, 
then,  as  I  sometimes  thought,  a  man 
or  maid  of  the  sea.  It  has  always 
seemed  so  natural  that  there  should 
be  people — of  a  sort — ^in  the  sea  as 
well  as  fish.     Anyway,  I  heard  mur- 


murs there   that  surely  came  from 
some  living  creature. 

"One  night  I  took  a  fancy  to  go 
through  the  cavern  that  ran  under 
the  island  neck.  It  was  bright  moon- 
light, cold  and  still;  the  tide  had  just 
turned,  and  the  faint  beat  of  its 
pulse  was  all  that  could  be  heard. 
Half-way  through  it  was  dark  as  my 
pocket,  but  I  knew  the  way  and  went 
on  steadily  towards  a  pin  point  of 
light  where  the  moon  was  gilding 
the  exit.  All  at  once  there  was  a 
little  soft  rush  and  a  sort  of  noiseless 
scurry.  Something  filmy  intercepted 
the  light  for  a  moment,  then  was  gone. 
I  hurried  after  it,  but  when  I  reached 
the  opening  there  was  only  the  black 
rocks  with  the  water  lapping  up  the 
inlet,  and  the  moon  silvering  both 
shore  and  sea.  I  stood  a  bit  before 
retracing  my  steps,  and  upon  my 
soul  I  heard  a  laugh ! — ^nothing  human ; 
it  sounded  remote,  like  the  noise  of  a 
distant  seal  perhaps;  and  it  was  n't  a 
full  good-natured  laugh,  but  small  and 
fine  and  malign, — it  was  fair  pixyish, 
and  turned  me  cold.  I  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  laugh,  an'  though  I 
could  n't  be  sure,  it  yet  seemed  to  me 
as  if  near  the  tide  line,  close  up  to  the 
rocks,  I  could  see  something  quiver- 
ing, as  it  might  be  light  reflected 
from  wet  scales.  Well,  if  it  really 
was  sea  folk,  it  was  n't  for  me  to 
harry  them,  so  I  went  back  into  the 
cave.  This  time  I  couldn't  have 
been  mistaken,  no  way;  that  same 
elfish  laugh  came  trilling  after  me, 
and  the  walls  of  the  cave  took  it  up, 
and  echoed  and  re-echoed  it  till  the 
place  was  alive  with  the  sound. 

"I  told  Elate  Penberthy  about  it 
when  she  came  in  a  little  later,  an'  she 
smiled.  It  sounded  fair  mischievous, 
I  said,  but  somehow  it  did  n't  sound 
happy.  'Happy  r  says  Kate  —  an* 
then,  without  a  sign  of  warning,  she 
went  into  a  fit  of  weeping  enough  to 
break  your  heart.  I  knew  right  well 
how  it  was; — her  happy  days  were 
past,  or  she  thought  so,  which  was 
quite  as  hard  to  bear:  so  I  just  took 
the  poor  child  to  my  heart — a  thing 
she'd  never  endured  before, — and  let 
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her  cry  in  my  arms.  'Oh  Aunt  Mary, 
Aunt  Mary!'  was  ail  she  said.  But 
just  as  I  was  thinking  how  best  to 
cheer  her,  she  began  to  laugh,  and  my 
soul,  how  she  laughed! 


" '  Stop  it,  for  the  Lord's  sake !'  said 
I;  'stop  it,  or  I'll  go  crazy.  It 
sounds  for  all  the  world  like  the  sea 
folk  outside — as  if  neither  they  nor 
you  had  souls,  or  had  just  lost 
them.  I  won't  have  it,  I  tell  you.' 
And  she  did  stop,  as  suddenly  as 
she  began ;  and  pulling  her  cloak  over 


her  head  went .  out  into  the  night, 
before  I  could  say  another  word. 
"  For  a  week  or  two  I  saw  nothing 
of  her,  though  I  felt  sure  that  I  heard 
laughter  more  than  once.    Presently, 

___.       however,     she      resumed 

her  visits;  hardly  a 
'  night  but  her  long  dark 
cloak  fluttered  against  my 
door,  and  the  wilder  the 
night  the  surer  she  was 
to  come.  Then  one  ev- 
ening a  strange  thing 
happened.  Again  it  was 
moonlight,  and  by  good 
fortune  the  night  was 
still;  we  don't  get  many 
such  in  January.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  waves 
was  like  the  gentle  breath- 
ing of  a  sleeper;  "Peace, 
be  still!"  was  written 
large  on  land  and  sea. 
The  silver  tranquillity  of 
the  waters  led  me  once 
more  to  visit  the  cave; 
and  I  could  not  but 
wonder  if  the  impulse 
that  took  me  there  might 
not  also  bring  out  those 
other  guests  from  the 
sea. 

"  I  walked  straight 
through  without  hin- 
drance save  from  my  own 
stumbles,  for  the  rocks 
were  wet  and  slippery; 
but  reluming,  there  was 
the  same  interruption  to 
the  light,  and  again  I  had 
the  sense  of  something 
moving  hushed  and  soft 
before  me.  Just  as  I 
reached  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  the  sky  grew 
dark — ^thc  moon  was 
'"  passing  under  a  cloud.   I 

watched  her  ncaring  its 
edge  and  the  darkness  thinning,  till 
she  slipped  out  from  under  it  like 
one  throwing  off  a  cloak ;  then  turned 
my  eyes  back  to  the  path.  You 
can't  look  up  all  the  time,  in  spite 
of  the  apostle;  and  I  don't  know 
but  it  is  as  well  you  can't, 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  looked 
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down — and  there,  almost  at  my  feet, 
was  a  patch  of  something  white.  I 
was  staring  at  it  with  all  my  eyes, 
when  the  patch  stirred  and  uttered  a 
httle  sound.  As  I  live,  it  was  a 
baby  lying  there  on  the  cold  wet 
stones,  as  bare  as  when  it  was  bom, 
and  shining  white  in  the  moonlight. 
Its  eyes  were  open — yes,  and  it  was 
actually  smiling  when  I  bent  over  it ; 
and  every  now  an'  then  it  breathed 
out  that  queer  little  croon.  It  was  n't 
human — it  couldn't  be,  I  thought; 
and  on  the  very  point  of  lifting  it  I 
straightened  back.  If  it  belonged  to 
sea  folk  I  had  no  right  to  it;  they 
would  miss  it  like  any  other  parents. 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  might  have 
stood  there  in  my  uncertainty,  if  the 
elfish  thing  had  not  puckered  up  its 
face  and  begun  to  cry  like  any  child  of 
the  land .  That  decided  me ;  I  nestled 
the  cold  little  body  under  my  cloak 
and  stepped  on  towards 
the  house.  This  'time  no 
mistake  was  possible; — I 
certainly  did  hear  a  long 
quivering  sigh  from  the 
depths  of  the  cave. 

"  I  did  the  best  I  could 
to  mother  the  sea  waif, 
for  its  people  never  came; 
but  I  could  n't  feel  that  it 
was  human.  It  did  n't 
cry  and  it  didn't  laugh; 
it  just  lay  there,  smiling  a 
little  and  looking  from 
between  its  narrowed  lids 
with  the  strangest,  coldest 
gaze,  as  if  we  had  naught 
in  common.  And,  not  be- 
ing used  to  our  things,  as 
I  suppose,  and  its  blood 
being  different  from  ours, 
it  found  no  nourishment 
and  gradually  pined  away. 
It  did  n't  seem  to  suffer; 
it  just  ceased  to  hve. 

"The  villagers  of  course 
were  all  agog;  but  when  it 
came  to  be  known,  the 
morning  after  I  found  the 
child,  that  a  ship  had  gone 
ashore  a  few  miles  below, 
with  all  lost,  they  thought 
at  first  that  the  baby  might 


be  from  the  ship.  It  might  have  been 
so — I  don't  know ;  I  kept  my  thoughts 
to  myself.  And  as,  no  matter  where 
it  came  from,  it  now  had  to  be  buried, 
I  went  to  the  vicar.  He  was  new  to 
the  place — a  good  man,  no  doubt,  but 
spiritually  shortsighted,  and  he  made 
considerable  objection.  He  had  n't 
been  able,  he  said,  to  find  an  infant 
on  the  passenger  list  of  the  ill-fated 
ship;  and  a  good  many  were  coming 
to  think  that  instead  of  being  a  waif 
from  a  shipwreck,  it  was  the  child  of 
some  common  sinner.  Probably,  too, 
it  was  unbaptized.  And  so  much 
fuss  was  made,  and  so  many  dis- 
cussions were  held,  that  finally  I 
made  bold  to  say  I  would  bury  it  in 
my  own  garden  if  there  was  no  ob- 
jection— which  there  wasn't,  you  may 
be  sure. 

"  I  put  it  in  a  small  box,  with  some 
shells  around  it,  and  then  I  sent  for 
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Kate  Penberthy.  She  was  the  only- 
one  I  could  think  of  bold  enough  to 
help  me,  and  hold  her  tongue  about 
it  afterward.  She  came  in  that 
evening,  still  and  pale  as  a  ghost,  and 
I  told  her  what  I  wanted.  *Kate,' 
I  said,  *they  don't  like  for  this  waif  to 
lie  in  holy  ground ;  and  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  don't  think  he  would  wish  it 
himself.  He  would  n't  like  to  be  so 
far  from  the  cove  and  the  sound  of 
the  water.  If  I  bury  him  in  the 
garden,  his  little  bones  may  be  dis- 
turbed when  I  am  gone ;  so  I  thought 
that  if  you  would  help  me,  we  'd  take 
him  to  the  ruined  chapel  on  the  Island. 
It  was  God's  house  once,  and  is  so  still 
as  it  seems  to  me.  I  think  the  poor 
mannikin  will  rest  well  there,  in 
sound  of  the  sea." 

"  Kate  looked  very  steadily  at  me 
while  I  talked,  and  I  was  just  be- 
ginning to  notice  what  I  had  been  too 
preoccupied  to  observe  before,  that 
she  was  dreadfully  white  and  worn; 
when  she  suddenly  began  to  tremble 
till  the  chair  she  was  sitting  on  shook, 
and  then  she  began  to  sob.  You  see, 
she  was  all  worn  down  with  her  own 
troubles,  and  on  top  of  them  I  had 
brought  her  out  this  stormy  night, 
and  asked  of  her  what  many  a  man 
would  have  refused  with  trembling 
and  dread.  I  told  her  I  knew  I  had 
done  wrong;  she  must  n't  think  of  it 
again;  and  gradually  she  got  back 
to  herself.  It  was  just  a  fit  of  the 
nerves,  she  explained, — she  was  better 
now.  *And  indeed,'  said  she,  *I  'm 
glad  you  asked  me.  None  but  us 
shall  do  it,  and  none  but  us  shall 
ever  know.' 

"We  sat  still  some  time,  her  hand 
in  mine,  till  at  last  I  said  it  was  time 
to  go.  She  was  quite  composed  by 
now,  and  it  was  in  much  her  usual 
tone  that  she  asked  if  she  might  see 
the  baby  before  we  buried  him.  So 
I  opened  the  box  and  raised  the 
handkerchief  I  had  laid  over  the 
body.  There  the  waif  of  the  sea 
lay — such  a  tiny,  tiny  face,  with  the 
mouth  like  a  frozen  bud,  and  an 
almost  living  gleam  through  the 
parted  eyelids.  I  say  again,  it  was 
like  no  human  child  I  ever  saw   't  was 


uncanny,  't  was  marvellous  to  see 
the  look  of  age  and  alien  experience 
upon  its  little  face.  I  had  picked 
out  my  prettiest  shells — they  seemed 
fitting  somehow, — ^and  had  put  them 
around  the  baby  like  a  frame.  The 
lamplight  showed  all  the  pretty 
colors,  shimmering  like  changeable 
silk,  but  no  touch  of  color  warmed 
the  small,  frozen  features.  I  looked 
up  at  last  at  Kate:  *He  's  a  dear  little 
thing,  isn't  he?' 

"She  gazed  very  steadily  at  him, 
and  was  so  white  that  I  feared  she 
might  have  another  attack  of  the 
nerves.  But  she  kept  herself  well 
in  hand,  and  her  voice  was  quite  even 
as  she  answered, — *Yes,  he  's  a  dear 
little  thing,  as  you  say — God  knows 
how  dear!'  She  bent  down,  with 
that,  and  kissed  its  mouth  in  a  sort 
of  passion  before  gently  replacing  the 
kerchief. 

"*Kate,'  said  I,  full  of  wonder  at 
the  different  sides  of  her  character 
she  kept  revealing,  *don't  grieve  so; 
his  troubles,  whether  of  land  or  sea, 
are  over.  AH  will  be  well  with  him 
now.  But  you  '11  make  a  splendid 
mother  yourself,  some  day,  if  God 
wills.'  She  winced  at  that,  and  I 
remembered  too  late  that  the  father 
of  her  children  could  never  be  the 
man  of  her  choice.  I  did  n't  much 
wonder  at  her  drawing  away — ^it 
was  only  for  the  moment  though ;  the 
next  she  was  back  at  my  side,  and 
said,  *Aunt  Mary,  let  me  carry  him 
while  you  take  the  spade.'  And  I 
agreed. 

"Presently  we  set  out.  I  don't 
remember  a  darker  night,  but  I  took 
no  lantern  for  I  wanted  no  one  to 
know  what  we  were  doing.  I  knew 
the  way  perfectly,  dark  or  light,  and 
Kate  was  rarely  sure-footed .  It  came 
to  me  as  we  went  through  the  gate- 
way, how  many  famous  kings  and 
knights  must  have  passed  there 
before  us  if  the  old  stories  were  true, 
and  what  strange  followers  we  were! 
The  steep  climb  was  not  without  its 
danger,  especially  on  this  night  of 
wind  and  rain,  but  we  reached  the 
top  at  last  and  the  low  walls  of  the 
chapel.     I  had  marked  my  spot  dur- 
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ing  the  day,  at  the  left  of  the  altar;  so 
now  while  Kate  sat  on  the  broad  flat 
altar  stone  holding  the  box,  I  dug  as 
deep  as  I  could.     Once  she  offered 


to  spell  me,  but  I  knew  best  how  to 
manage  and  she  sat  still,  only  gather- 
ing the  box  under  her  great  cloak  and 
bending  down  over  it  as  though  to 
make  the  shelter  more  complete. 

"  At  last  I  was  ready,  and  told  her 
so.  For  a  moment  she  did  not  move, 
but  when  I  spoke  again  handed  me 
the  box  in  a  sort  of  hurry,  as  if  to  get 
it  over.  I  put  it  in  the  hole,  and  then 
stopped  short.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
could  n't  think  what  to  say  that  was 
fitting,  and  yet  I  could  n't  bear  to 
leave  it  without  a  word.  But  I  felt 
Kate  beginning  to  tremble  against 
me,  and  knew  that  I  must  make  haste. 
So  I  said,  stumblingly  enough  though 
gaining  some  surely  as  I  went  on, 
'Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me  and  forbid  them  not,*     I  did  not 


add,  'For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 

Heaven,'   being  doubtful  as   I  was; 

but  remembering  my  first  sight  of  the 

child  I  added,  '  Have  mercy,  Lord, 

on    this    little    creature. 

I     Put  him  on  the  knees  of 

!     some  kind  angel,  and  give 

him  the  love  of  Heaven. 

Amen.' 

"'Amen!'  b  r  eathed 
Kate  Penberthy  beside 
me  in  a  long  sigh  which 
strangely  recalled  that 
breathing  of  air  or  water 
when  I  lifted  the  child 
from  the  wet  stones. 
The  stone  I  now  placed 
above  him  was  quite  as 
wet,  for  the  rain  was  fall- 
ing heavily.  With  such 
speed  as  might  be  I  heap- 
ed the  earth,  meaning  the 
next  day  to  see  that  all 
looked  as  usual,  in  which 
the  rain  would  help; 
then  touched  Kate  on 
the  arm.  She  rose  at 
once,  and  we  went  our 
way  back  with  no  word 
spoken.  At  the  door,  she 
would  not  come  in.  'No,' 
said  she,  'I  'm  best  at 
home,'  and  she  sped 
away  through  the  rain 
and  gloom. 

"  For  a  long  time  after 
she  left  I  could  not  sleep,  but  to- 
wards morning  had  the  rest  of 
exhaustion.  The  whole  happening 
about  the  child  had  taken  a  power- 
ful grip  of  me,  and  I  was  torn  with 
varied  feelings.  But  finally,  as  I 
said,  I  slept,  and  must  have  heard 
knocking  for  some  seconds  before  I 
realized  it.  When  I  came  to  sense 
things  I  hurried  on  a  skirt  and  shawl 
and  began  opening  the  door.  The 
wind  tore  it  out  of  my  grasp,  and  the 
rain  swished  in  upon  me.  Tim  Fisher, 
the  coast-guard,  was  standing  there 
big  in  his  oilskins:  'Mrs.  Pethcrick, 
there  's  a  man  at  the  foot  of  the 
Castle  cliPE.  Get  you  hot  water  ready, 
and  aught  else  that 's  useful,  if  so  be 
he  's  yet  living.  I  '11  bring  him  here.' 
"The  coals  were  rod,  so  I  threw 
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on  kindling  and  driftwood  and  filled 
the  kettle,  before  following  Fisher. 
When  I  got  to  him,  he  was  feeling  the 
stricken  creature's  limbs.  Presently 
he  turned  him  over,  so  that  I  saw  the 
face. 

"  Yes,  it  was  Jem  Colmer,  just 
as  I  had  felt  in  my  heart  that  it  must 
be.  There  was  something  in  the  set 
of  the  shoulders,  all  crumpled  though 
he  was,  something  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  him  that  prepared  me  for 
the  face.  Often  we  have  no  idea 
why  we  are  glad  or  why  everything 
seems  dark;  and  so  now  I  had  no 
reason  to  think  of  Jem  before  seeing 
him  except  that  Kate  had  been  much 
in  my  mind,  and  I  was  so  hopeless  of 
her  happiness  that  I  was  on  the 
lookout,  so  to  say,  for  misfortune. 

"'Can  you  help  me,  do  you  think?' 


him  I  beckoned  to  walk  forward  with 
me. 

"'Joe,'  I  said,  'you  may  have  seen 
who  'twas  they  lifted.'  He  nodded. 
'Well,  then,  you  may  know  too  that 
there  's  one  who  will  take  it  hard.' 
He  nodded  again.  'She  's  but  young 
when  all's  told,'  I  went  on;  'she  's 
had  a  hard  life,  and  him  yonder  was 
her  first  love.  If  ever  you  want  her 
to  be  happy  with  you,  Joe,  be  a 
brother  to  the  poor  child  now.  Go 
before  she  hears  it  from  harsher  lips. 
tell  her  what's  happened  and  bring 
her  to  see  the  lad  once  more.  I  tell 
you  true,  you  '11  not  lose  by  it. 
She  '11  feel  that  she  can  trust  you ;  and 
after  the  sorrow  has  lost  its  keenest 
edge,  her  heart  will  turn  to  you  for 
sheer  gratitude's  sake' 

"Joe    never   was   wordy,    and    he 
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said  Fisher.  'There  's  a  little  life  in 
him  still.'  Between  us  we  managed 
to  lift  him,  but  I  did  n't  have  the 
heavy  load  far.  Even  as  we  left  the 
rough  stones  for  the  footpath,  I  saw 
men  hurrying  towards  us;  so  we  set 
down  our  burden  and  waited.  They 
were  only  a  few  moments  getting 
there,  and  big  Jan  Haynes  and  Tom 
Birket  shared  the  weight  with  Fisher. 
Joe  Penberthy  was  there,  too,  for  all 
he  weighed  two  hundred ;  and  it  was 
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was  n't  now.  He  only  wrung  my 
hand  and  started  for  the  village. 
'Get  the  doctor!'  I  called  after  him — 
and  he  waved  his  hand  to  show  he 
heard,  but  did  n't  slacken  his  pace. 
He  was  as  solid  as  he  was  good,  was 
Joe,  but  for  a  heavy  man  't  was 
amazing  how  he  got  over  the  ground. 
The  doctor  came  first,  being  nearest, 
but  he  gave  no  hope.  He  thought 
there  would  be  a  moment  of  con- 
sciousness  before    the    end,    though 
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perhaps  not;  the  lad  was  broken  to 
pieces,  and  to  be  conscious  would  be 
to  suffer  like  the  damned.  Still — 
just  here  the  door  opened  soundlessly, 
and  we  saw  Joe  Penberthy,  breathing 
heavy  and  red  with  his  exertions, 
bringing  in  Kate. 

"  She  was  white  as  that  frozen  baby, 
with  her  eyes  for  once  wide  open  and 
staring.  I  'm  sure  she  would  have 
fallen  but  for  Joe's  arm  around  her. 
'Make  way  please,'  he  said  with  a 
dignity  I  had  n't  thought  was  in 
him;  'Jem  and  Kate  were  fast  friends, 
and  I  've  brought  her  to  say  good-bye.' 
We  parted  right  and  left  to  let  them 
near.  Kate  took  no  heed  of  us,  or 
of  aught  but  one:  she  slid  from  Joe's 
hold  to  her  knees,  and  threw  her  arms 
across  the  motionless  figure,  even  as 
she  had  shielded  the  dead  baby  a 
few  hours  before.  'O  Jemsy!'  she 
wailed, — but  that  was  all. 

"The  doctor  stirred  first:  'He  's 
coming  to,'  he  whispered;  'it  will  only 
be  for  a  minute.'  'Kate,  my  child,' 
said  Joe — and  I  could  have  loved  the 
homely  old  fellow  for  his  tenderness 
and  honesty, — 'you  heard  ?  Be  brave 
now;  lift  your  head  and  be  ready 
to  say  good-bye.'  I  doubt  if  she 
really  heard  him,  but  he  guided  her 
with  his  hand ;  and  when  after  a  faint 
flutter  Jemsy's  eyeUds  parted,  his 
gaze  met  that  of  Kate.  We  could 
see  the  consciousness  fairly  leaping 
into  his  eyes,  and  the  struggle  for 
speech,  but  we  could  barely  hear  the 
words  which  at  last  he  breathed 
rather  than  spoke:  'I  wanted  to  see 
you    once   more, — but    I    fell.'     The 


faint  voice  trailed  into  silence,  the 
eyelids  closed,  and  Jem  was  gone. 
'Kiss  him,  Kate!'  said  Joe  huskily. 

"There  is  little  more  to  my  story. 
Joe  told  me  long  afterward  that  the 
poor  bewitched  maid  had  really  been 
up  to  the  Castle  keep  that  night — she 
must  have  gone  straight  there  after 
leaving  me, — and  had  waited  hours 
for  him  who  never  came.  Joe  had  no 
word  of  chiding  when  she  told  him; 
and  months  afterward,  as  I  had  pre- 
dicted, the  tide  of  her  heart  turned 
toward  him,  and  they  were  married. 
Hard  things  were  thought  of  her  for 
a  while,  but  Joe's  love  was  a  wall  of 
shelter,  and  folks  became  more  rea- 
sonable in  time.  They  forgave  to 
his  wife  the  girl's  misplaced  affection. 

"She  does  not  come  to  see  me  so 
very  often  now;  husband  and  chil- 
dren claim  her  time,  and  I  hope  the 
old  memory  may  be  fading.  I  how- 
ever am  alone  and  old  memories  are 
living;  so  I  go  more  often  than  might 
be  thought  reasonable  to  the  chapel 
on  the  hill,  and  wonder  as  I  sit  there 
how  it  may  fare  in  another  world  with 
that  waif  of  ihe  sea  whose  bones  found 
landward  burial, " 

The  light  began  fading  as  she  fin- 
ished, and  long  shadows  crept  over 
Tintagel  Head.  The  immemorial 
ruins  above  grew  black,  and  the 
hollow  murmur  rose  of  waves  lapping 
the  crag  where  Arthur  lived  and 
loved.  Yes,  anything  might  have 
happened,  might  yet  happen  in  this 
sacred  birthplace  of  romance ! 


MEN  OF  THE  WIRELESS 

The  Hurry  Call  of  the  Sea,  and  Those  Who 

Send  It 

By  ARTHUR  D.  HOWDEN  SMITH 


ITHIN  two  hours 
of  the  moment 
when  the  wireless 
operator  at  Sias- 
conset  was  star- 
tled by  the  ill- 
fated  Republic's 
C  Q  D  call,  last 
January,  the  public  was  beginning 
to  get  the  news.  The  White  Star 
liner,  Mediterranean-bound,  had  been 
rammed  by  an  unknown  vessel,  and 
was  sinking,  though  her  passengers 
were  safe.  Crowds  gathered  in  the 
streets  of  New  York,  whence  she 
had  proudly  sailed  the  day  before. 
They  besieged  the  steamship  offices 
and  the  offices  of  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany. It  took  little  imagination  to 
realize  that  a  drama  of  surpassing  in- 
terest was  being  played  behind  the 
curtain  of  fog  that  enshrouded  the  sea 
south  of  Nantucket  Island. 

In  this  state  of  public  suspense, 
wireless  telegraphy  bridged  the  bil- 
lowing waves,  telling  in  quick,  throb- 
bing beats  the  story  of  the  accident. 
Wireless  stations  on  shore  caught  the 
brief  bulletins  from  the  rescuing  liners 
that  were  feeling  their  way  toward 
the  Republic;  and  these  were  served 
up  to  the  waiting  multitudes  on 
shore  as  fast  as  newspaper  presses 
could  throw  off  the  printed  sheets. 
Now  and  then,  a  faint  buzzing  in  a 
receiver  indicated  a  message  from 
the  Republic  herself,  where  "Jack" 
Binns — ^the  youngster  of  twenty-six 
who  became  famous  in  a  day — was 
sitting  at  the  key  in  his  shattered 
cabin,  nursing  the  power  in  his  de- 
pleted accumulators,  so  that  he  might 
keep  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 


It  was  to  the  wireless  that  the 
passengers  on  the  Republic  owed 
their  salvation.  The  collision  water- 
proof bulkheads  and  the  iron  dis- 
cipline of  the  liner's  crew  must  re- 
ceive their  due  meed  of  praise.  Yet, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  wireless  instru- 
ment that  Binns  contrived  to  run 
on  his  accumulators,  after  the  in- 
coming water  had  flooded  the  engine- 
room  d)mamos,  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  the  Republic's  danger  might 
have  been  unknown  for  hours — per- 
haps for  the  two  days  that,  as  it 
was,  sufficed  to  bring  her  passengers 
back  to  New  York.  To  be  sure,  the 
transfer  to  the  Florida  was  made 
within  that  time;  but  the  Florida 
was  badly  damaged  herself,  and  an 
attempt  to  reach  port  with  such  an 
added  load  might  have  resulted 
disastrously.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the 
wireless  that  the  Republic's  passen- 
gers must  thank  for  saving  them 
much  discomfort  and  a  certain  amount 
of  physical  harm. 

The  world  learned  a  thing  or  two 
about  the  wireless  service  and  the 
brotherhood  of  operators,  in  the  two 
days  that  followed  the  ramming  of 
the  Republic.  Previously,  it  had  only 
conceived  of  the  service  as  nests  of 
wires  strung  on  tall  poles.  Messages 
were  sent  from  these,  but  how  or 
why  was  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  all  except  the  scientifically  in- 
structed. Of  the  operators,  as  well, 
the  world  only  knew,  in  a  vague, 
general  sort  of  way,  that  they  were 
men  who  sat  in  the  little  cabins  on 
the  hurricane-decks  of  ocean  liners, 
living  amidst  a  constant  crackle  of 
blue  sparks. 
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Now,  it  realizes  that  a  new  guild 
of  men  who  live  face  to  face  with 
danger  has  been  established.  For 
the  code  of  the  wireless  operator  is 
the  code  of  the  locomotive  engineer, 
of  the  shipmaster,  the  fireman,  the 
soldier.  He  sticks  to  his  post  to  the 
last.  His  is  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  Captain  Sealby  of  the  Re- 
public,  who  almost  insisted  on  going 
down  with  his  ship;  for  so  long  as 
there  is  a  spark  to  be  got  from  the 
batteries,  the  wireless  operator  stays 
by  his  key. 

It  will  be  many  a  long  day  before 
men  of  the  sea  forget  the  names  of 
"Jack"  Binns  and  H.  G.  Tattersall, 
the  operator  on  the  Baltic,  who  sat  at 
his  key  for  fifty-two  hours  while  the 
work  of  rescuing  the  passengers  of  the 
Republic  and  Florida  was  in  progress. 
With  the  wall  of  his  metal  cabin 
splintered  and  shattered  by  the 
knife-bow  of  the  Italian  liner,  Binns 


stuck  to  his  instrument  all  through 
the  dreary  day,  sending,  sending, 
sending  the  hurry  call  of  the  sea — 
CQD!  CQD! 

The  fog  clung  round  them  like  a 
clammy  veil;  strange  noises  and 
mutterings  sounded,  dimly;  the  sub- 
marine bell  signal  tinkled  an  ominous 
warning  that  was  too  late.  But  Binns 
stuck  to  his  key  and  tapped  out  the 
cry  of  the  stricken  in  streaks  of  elec- 
tricity that  pierced  through  fog  and 
ether  to  where  the  sandspit  of  Sias- 
conset  stretched  into  the  Atlantic. 

Of  Tattersall  it  was  only  known, 
until  he  reached  New  York,  that  he 
was  the  man  who,  two  nights  after 
the  accident,  ended  a  message  with 
the  pathetic  paragraph:  "I  can  send 
no  more.  I  have  been  constantly  at 
the  key  without  sleep  for  fifty-two 
hours. "  Afterwards,  striding  up  and 
down  the  pier,  with  the  nervousness 
of  the  man  who  has  lacked  sleep  so 
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long  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  him,  he  told 
his  story  of  the  rescue. 

"Excited?"  he  repeat- 
ed. "No — that  is,  I  was, 
once,  when  I  got  the  first 
message  from  the  Republic, 
via  Siasconset.  After  that, 
I  don't  remember  anything 
coherently.  Things  just 
happened,  one  after  an- 
other. I  don't  even  remem- 
ber the  order  in  which  they 
took  place.  The  most  try- 
ing part  of  it  was  having 
to  send  and  receive  those 
Republic  messages,  matters 
of  life  and  death,  while 
all  the  time  the  powerful 
batteries  of  the  shore  sta- 
tions were  calling  me.  It 
was  a  terrible  strain  on  the 

"  Five  minutes  after  the 
Republic  was  struck  her 
lights  went  out,  and  the 
dynamos  were  put  out  of 
business.  Afterthat.Binns, 
her  operator,  had  to  rely 
on  his  accumulators.  You 
can't  get  a  great  deal  of 
power  out  of  your  accu- 
mulators. They  won't 
send  a  spark  much  more 
than  sixty  miles — not  more  than 
eighty,  at  a  maximum.  And  even 
at  sixty  miles  they  are   very  faint. 

"With  the  shore  stations  jerking 
out  flashes  of  desperate  power,  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  decipher  the  fee- 
ble signals  from  the  Republic.  They 
were  mere  buzzes  in  my  receiver, 
for  the  first  few  hours.  They  were 
jammed  out,  as  we  say,  by  the  power- 
ful messages  from  the  shore  stations, 
dinning  and  crackling  into  my  ears. 
But  all  the  time  I  kept  calling  '  Re- 
public! Republic!'  and  telling  them 
that  we  were  coming  to  their  aid. 

"At  last,  when  we  were  within 
forty  miles  of  their  position,  I  began 
to  be  able  to  make  out  words  from 
the  buzzes  in  the  receiver — scattered, 
senseless  syllables  to  begin  with,  and 
then  whole  phrases  and  sentences. 
They  gave  me  their  position,  and  I 


answered  that  we  were  coming  as 
fast  as  we  could  steam  through  the 
fog. 

"Was  I  excited?  No:  it's  the 
awful  nervous  strain  of  striving, 
always  striving,  to  get  the  messages 
right,  wncn  half  a  dozen  gigantic 
batteries  are  jerking  flashes  to  you 
at  the  same  time,  drowning  each 
other  out,  pounding  in  your  ears, 
making  the  night  seem  to  swarm 
with  sparks  before  your  eyes.  That  's 
what  gets  on  a  man's  nerves;  that 's 
what  makes  you  next  to  insane. 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  with  the 
Republic  caWing  me  faintly,  so  faintly 
that  I  could  not  make  out  whether 
they  were  saying: '  We  are  sinking!'  or 
'All  safe!' 

"Sometimes,  I  wanted  to  swear  at 
Siasconset  or  Woods  Hole.  It  made 
me  angry  that  they  could  n't  realize 
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looking  about  Tat- 
tersall.  He  is  a  lit- 
tle, slim,  red-whis- 
kered Londoner,  as 
quick  and  limber 
as  a  cat.  And, 
strange  to  say,  he 
is  bashful  about 
what  he  has  done. 
It  is  not  easy  to 
make  him  talk 
about  himself,  and 
when  he  realizes 
that  he  has  been 
led  into  such  a  di- 
gression, he  blushes 
and  stammers  like 
a  school-girl, 
"Jack"  Binns  is 
the  same  sort  of 
man — young,  boy- 
ish, quite  immature 
in  appearance,  but 
possessed  of  the 
identical  iron  nerve 
and  dauntless  res- 
olution that  kept 
Tattersail  at  his 
post  for  more  than 
two  days. 

He  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course 
that  he  should  be 
the  last  man  to 
leave  the  sinking 
Republic,  except 
her  captain  and 
the  second  officer. 
who  insisted  on  re- 
maining with  his 
chief,  ItwasBinns, 
too,  who  held  his 
broken  instrument 
together  with  one 
hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  rapped 
the    cry    for   help. 

Ill    TnWER    ON  CHAMBER   OK   COMMEKCK   llUlLlllMj  ^^    thlS,      hc      madC 

BiTFALo   H.  V  '          light,     aftcfwatds. 

It  was  nothing,  he 

they    were    spoiling    my    receiving,  insisted,  with  a  cheery  grin.     "Any 

How  could  I  take  those  flutters  from  fellow    could    do   that    much,"    he 

the  Republic's  wires,  when  they  were  declared, 

crashing   out   their  sparks   powerful  Binns  and  Tattersail  are  like  most 
enough  to  travel  two  hundred  miles?"  of  the  other  operators  on  the  trans- 
There  is  nothing  at  all  romantic-  Atlanticliners,  in  that  they  are  young. 
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Somehow  or  other,  the  wireless  trade 
seems  to  be  attractive  to  youth.  It 
is  not  because  men  do  not  last  long 
at  it.  It  is  a  hearty  and  healthy, 
though  strenuous,  occupation,  and 
gives  a  man  bracing  air  in  his  off- 
hours.  Yet  the  con-stant  change  and 
excitement  incidental  to  it  are  factors 
that  appeal  to  youth.  That  is  the 
reason  most  of  the  men  in  the  trim 
blue  uniforms  who  have  charge  of 
the  network  of  wires  that  criss-cross 
between  the  masts,  are  under  thirty. 

As  a  general  thing,  they  are  men 
of  education;  most  of  them,  in  fact, 
have  what  corresponds  to  a  technical 
college  training.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  American  operators, 
afloat  and  ashore.  They  come  from 
a  superior  class.  On  the  English 
steamers,  not  a  few  of  the  wireless 
men  are  "younger  sons" — members 
of  that  varied  army  of  adventurers 
who  have  followed,  and  sometimes 
preceded,  the  British  flag  to  the 
earth's  ends.  It  is  the  hint  of 
adventure  in  the  life  that  appeals 
to  them.  They  like  the  sensation 
of  sitting  in  a  quiet  cabin,  with  un- 
told ohms  of  power  beneath  their 
fingers,  snapping  short,  staccato  mes- 
sages across  the  ocean  waves  to  their 
brethren  of  the  craft. 

Then,  also,  a  wireless  operator  is 
an  important  personage  on  a  steam- 
ship. He  ranks  as  an  officer,  and 
takes  his  orders  from  none  but  the 
captain  himself.  He  has  real  re- 
sponsibility on  his  shoulders,  and 
that  is  another  thing  that  appeals 
to  a  young  man.  Most  of  the  opera- 
tors, as  has  been  said,  have  had  the 
usual  advanced  technical  education, 
and  perhaps  have  served  for  a  time 
as  telegraph  or  cable  operators.  But 
before  they  qualify  for  the  wireless 
service,  they  must  take  a  course  of 
instruction  in  one  of  the  company's 
schools,  in  this  country  or  abroad; 
and  it  is  in  these  schools  that  they 
are  imbued  with  the  ethics  of  their 
calling. 

When  a  wireless  operator  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  on  a  vessel, 
he  is  supplied  with  a  booklet  of  rules, 
covering  his  conduct  on  and  off  duty. 


But,  after  all,  rules  are  not  what 
bind  a  man  to  his  obligations.  On 
all  big  steamships,  like  the  Republic 
and  the  Baltic ^  there  are  two,  if  not 
three,  operators.  The  rules  say  no- 
thing explicit  about  what  a  head 
operator  shall  do  in  time  of  stress 
and  danger.  Yet  the  words  of  Tat- 
tersall,  shot  through  the  murk  that 
shrouded  the  sea,  were  pregnant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  wireless  op- 
erator. 

He  had  a  mate  at  hand  who  could 
have  relieved  him  of  his  task,  a  task 
from  which  he  never  swerved,  save 
to  gulp  a  cup  of  coffee  or  eat  a  roll, 
while  he  chewed  on  a  black  cigar 
and  tapped  away  all  through  the 
weary  hours.  But  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  his  idea  of  the  duty 
of  a  chief  operator,  to  leave  to  a 
subordinate  the  responsibility  that 
devolved  upon  the  wireless  in  that 
time  of  suspense. 

Yes;  it  will  be  many  a  long  day 
before  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
forget  the  names  of  Binns  and  Tatter- 
sall.  They  did  not  fail  when  the  test 
came,  and  they  will  be  added  to  the 
roll  of  heroes  of  the  wireless  service, 
which  begins  with  Cruttenden,  of 
the  St.  Paul,  who  clenched  his  teeth 
and  never  took  the  receiver  from 
his  ears,  that  afternoon  of  snow  and 
fog  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  the 
cruiser  Gladiator  went  down,  and  the 
St.  Paul,  reeling  backward  from  the 
shock  of  the  collision,  limped  crippled 
into  port  with  her  tale  of  death  and 
disaster. 

It  may  be  said  by  carping  critics 
that  the  wireless  heroes  are  not 
numerous.  The  answer  is  that  the 
wireless  men  have  a  record  of  loo 
per  cent.  Besides,  there  are  not 
lacking  men  whose  names  deserve  to 
be  on  the  roll  of  honor  and  who  are 
not  even  known  outside  the  ranks  of 
their  own  profession.  The  service 
is  in  its  infancy.  Its  chances  for 
the  display  of  heroism  have  been  few, 
but  not  one  has  been  refused.  And 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
morale  of  the  service  will  be  raised 
even  higher  by  the  examples  provided 
by  Cruttenden,  Binns  and  Tattersall. 
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Finally,  if  proof  was  needed  of  the 
innate  gallantry  of  these  men,  it 
was  provided  by  the  conduct  of  little 
"Jack"  Binns.  F^tcd  on  every  hand, 
the  subject  of  laudatory  addresses 
in  Congress,  in  the  Legislatures,  in 
foreign  Parliaments,  kissed  by  scores 
of  chorus  girls,  presented  with  cigar- 
ettes by  the  hundred,  voted  a  medal 


A   MARCONI   STATION.    SHOWING    RECEIVING   ANI 

by  the  French  Chamber,  given  theatre 
parties  and  dinners,  Binns  stood  the 
ordeal  for  five  days.  Then  he  gave 
up.  "I  can't  stand  any  more  of 
this,"  he  said  to  his  friends,  "I 
never  want  to  see  my  own  picture 
again,"     And  he  fled  to  England, 

The  true  test  of  a  hero  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  takes   his  ovation. 


While   praises   have   been   heaped 
upon    the    heads    of    the    operators 
afloat,  one  should  not  forget  the  men 
who   keep   their   vigils   in   lonesome 
shacks    dotted    along    the    coast    of 
Long    Island    and    the    main    shore. 
It  was  these  men  who,  by  relaying 
the   Republic's   message    of   distress, 
from  station  to  station,   acquainted 
the   world   with    the 
news  of  the  accident. 
The  life  of  a  wireless 
operator    at    one   of 
these  shacks   is    not 
exactly  cheerless,   al- 
though, by  one  means 
or  another,  the  opin- 
ion   has    gained    cre- 
dence that  the  shore 
stations   are  gloomy, 
barren,   draughty 
boxes    of   lumber, 
throuTi    hastily   to- 
gether over  a  dynamo 
and  a  key.     Not  long 
ago,    a     story    in    a 
popular   magazine 
gave  what  purported 
to   be    a   description 
of   the   interior  of  a 
shore   station   that 
aroused    considerable 
wrath    among    the 
officials   of  the  com- 
pany to  which  the 
station  was  supposed 
to  belong. 

Indeed,    there    are 
many  far  worse  places 
than  a  wireless  oper- 
ator's  hut,   even  if 
it   be    on  windswept 
Fire  Island,  or  Sias- 
conset,  or  Cape  Cod. 
At   Cape   Cod,    there 
SENDING  MASTS       is  a  f OTCc  of  Hine  men, 
and  they  have  a  chef 
of  their  own,  and  very  comfortable 
living  quarters.     The  chief  operator 
at  such  a   station   is  a  person  to  be 
reckoned  with.     He  receives  a  salary 
of  $12$  a  month,  besides  his   living 
accommodations,  which  is  extremely 
good  pay  for  the  wireless  service. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  in  pass- 
ing,  that  the  pay  of  wireless  opera- 
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Equipped  with  wiieles  telephone  and  ne 
telegraphy 

tors  is  anything  but  high.  A  man 
like  Binns,  for  instance,  gets  about 
$13  a  week.  This  rate  of  pay,  to  be 
sure,  applies  distinctively  to  British 
ships.  On  the  few  American  boats 
equipped  with  wireless,  the  men  are. 
paid  according  to  the  American 
scale.  Operators  on  the  American 
Line  are  started  at  $60  a  month. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  wireless 
operator  gets  more  pleasurable  ex- 
citement than  money  out  of  his  pro- 
fession; and  often  he  has  to  learn  the 
difficult  lesson  of  making  his  own 
company  interesting. 

In  the  seven  years  that  have  passed 
since  wireless  apparatus  became  a 
recognized  part  of  a  seagoing  ves- 
sel's equipment,  much  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  methods  of 
sending  and  receiving.  The  open- 
mouthed  wonder  of  the  men  who 
stood    at    Marconi's   side    at    Glace 


Bay,  four  years  ago, 
and  heard  him  tak- 
ing down  a  message 
from  the  storm- 
beaten  Umbria, 
hundreds  of  miles 
away,  would  now 
be  regarded  as  a 
thing  to  laugh  at. 
We  are  used  to  such 
trivial  marvels.  The 
Federal  Government 
is  advertising  for 
bids  for  theconstruc- 
tion  of  a  station  at 
Washington  capa- 
ble of  maintaining 
communication 
within  a  radius  of 
1000  miles.  The 
Eiffel  Tower  station 
in  Paris  already  re- 
ceives messages  from 
the  same  distance; 
and  communication, 
between  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland 
and  Ireland,  is  an 
established  fact. 
But,  despite  the 
system  of  wireless  advances  that  have 
been  made,  the  wire- 
less transmission  of 
messages  still  labors  under  certain 
weighty  disadvantages.  Most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  inability 
of  an  operator  to  guard  his  spark 
from  interference.  Once  shot  through 
the  air,  a  message  goes  to  every  receiv- 
ing station  within  a  given  radius.  In 
other  words,  privacy  is  an  impossibil- 
ity in  wireless  telegraphy,  unless  a  pri- 
vate code  is  employed.  Vessels  and 
stations  are  continually  picking  up 
messages  meant  for  others.  They 
cannot  help  doing  so.  As  often  as 
not,  in  fact,  it  is  inconvenient  for  the 
eaves-dropping  operator  to  listen  to 
some  one  else's  secrets.  Very  likely 
the  interloping  message  interrupts  him 
in  the  middle  of  an  important  com- 
munication. If  the  second  station 
happens  to  be  more  powerful  than 
that  which  it  interrupts,  then  the 
first  station  is  drowned  out — or 
"jammed,"  to  use  the  wireless  term. 
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"  Jamming "  is  the  great  incon- 
venience that  wireless  operators  have 
to  face  continually.  Few  of  us  know 
that  the  air  above  New  York  City 
is  constantly  thick  with  messages, 
flashed  from  stations  along  the  coast, 
from  vessels  in  port  and  at  sea,  and 
from  the  private  stations  that  many 
enthusiastic  amateurs  have  built  on 
their  houses — to  the  occasional  vast 
disturbance  of  regular  communica- 
tion, one  may  observe.  So  bother- 
some has  this  interweaving  of  currents 
become,  that  the  wireless  companies 
have  been  obliged  to  issue  strict 
orders,  forbidding  operators  aboard 
ships  in  port  to  send  any  but  official 
messages.  The  gossiping  habit  is  a 
confirmed  one  with  wireless  men, 
and  if  it  were  permitted  to  thrive 
unchecked  in  New  York  harbor 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  seri- 
ous use  of  the  machinery. 

In  this   con 
it  is  interestin} 
call  the  experi 
the  operators  v 
charge  of  the 
apparatus     c 
Times.  Tower, 
time    of   the 
Briarcliff     aut 
race,  which 
was  reported 
to  the  Times 
by    wireless. 
To     these 
men  the  air 
seemed     full 
of   noises. 
Signals  ■  were 
picked  up 
from   Wash- 
ington, Cape 
Henry,    Fire 
Island,    and 
Glace   Bay; 
and  when  an 
experiment 
in    wireless 
telephony 
was    started 
at  the  Brook- 
lyn    Navy 

Yard,   the     complete  wisel 
m  c  n    w  h  o         in  the  admiral's  cabin 


were  endeavoring  to  take  down 
the  account  of  the  motor-car  race 
found  themselves  interrupted  by 
faint  echoes  from  the  phonographic 
band  records  that  were  being  played 
into  the  receivers  of  the  Navy's  new 
invention.  Once,  it  was  necessary 
to  ask  the  manager  of  a  shore  station 
to  request  ships  at  sea  to  suspend 
transmission  for  a  few  minutes. 

One  can  hardly  over- emphasize  the 

development  of  the  science.    It  was  so 

recently  as  1895  that  Marconi  sent  his 

first  message   two   miles.     Regarded 

seven  years  ago  in  the  light  of  a  toy 

— as  a  questionably  practical  adjunct 

toman's  power, — it  has  since  leaped 

into  position  as  one  of  the  most  lise- 

ful  inventions  vouchsafed  by  modem 

science.     Probably   Marconi   himself 

was    pleasurably  surprised  when  he 

first  sent  a  message  fifty  miles.    It  was 

but  the  other  day  that  the  station  on 

ancisco,  estab- 

with  the  Kuh- 

iland  of  Oahu, 

distant.     And 

pects  to  trans - 

les! 

?ss    company 
messages  3390 
imon  thing  for 
Marconi  opera- 
to    flash   de- 
ches  across  the 
jitic — so  com- 
1    that    some 
he  newspapers 
V  publish  a 
ialpageofwire- 
news  in  their 
day  editions, 
le   the   battle- 
ship   fleet 
was  in   the 
Pacific,  last 
year,  certain 
messages 
flashed  from 
the     men- 
o'-war     to 
the    Califor- 
nia land-sta- 
tions   were 
TFiT  AS   INSTALLED      received    by 
ON  THE  "connectccut"  the  operator 
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at  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard.  Think 
of  that!  Those  communications  had 
passed  through  the  ether,  over  many 
miles  of  tumbling  blue  water,  across 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  hot  sand- 
wastes  of  the  southwest,  the  broad 
Texas  prairies  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  the  station  on  the  Florida  shore. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  by  the  way, 
to  note  that  the  Marconi  Company 
is  not  the  sole  wireless  concern  to 
gain  fame  by  its  efficiency  and  dis- 
patch. It  was  apparatus  of  the 
United  Wireless  Company  that  sent 
and  received  the  messages  exchanged 
by  San  Francisco  and  Oahu;  and  it 
is  the  De  Forest  system  that  is 
installed  on  most  of  the  ships  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  West  Indian, 
Caribbean,  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast 
trade.  .In  fact,  one  seldom  encounters 
a  Marconi  operator  below  Hatteras.  In 
various  parts  of  the  world,  thirteen 
systems  in  all  are  in  use  to-day. 

The  number  of  independent  wire- 
less concerns  has  been  a  great  hin- 
drance to  uniformity  of  commtinica- 
tion.  The  Marconi  Company,  for 
instance,  refuses  to  accept  messages 
from  the  United  Wireless,  and  there 
is  a  general  lack  of  friendly  spirit. 
Fortunately,  only  three  wireless  com- 
panies worth  mentioning  operate  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  third  is  the 
Massie  Company,  whose  system  is 
confined  to  some  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  boats.  The  same  system  is 
also  employed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Were  there 
more  than  the  three  companies  here- 
abouts, it  can  be  seen  that  the  confu- 
sion would  be  well-nigh  unendurable. 

Last  winter,  Senator  Hale  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Senate,  to  bring 
about  unity  among  the  several  wire- 
less companies,  and  making  it  ob- 
ligatory for  each  to  handle  messages 
in  the  interest  of  others.  This  bill 
was  consistently  fought  by  the  wire- 
less people,  however,  and  never  be- 
came a  law,  although  with  the  mem- 
ory of  the  part  wireless  telegraphy 
played  in  the  Republic  disaster  fresh 
in  men's  minds,  it  may  well  be  that 
Congress  will  now  force  the  measure 
through. 


Wireless  apparatus  is  installed  to- 
day on  upwards  of  two  hundred 
vessels  following  the  trans-Atlantic 
and  coasting  routes.  Its  use  had 
been  demonstrated  often  before  the 
collision  off  Nantucket,  although 
never  in  such  a  sensational  manner. 
People  have  not  entirely  forgotten 
the  stranding  of  the  Coamo  on  Fire 
Island,  a  year  ago.  It  might  have 
been  an  adventure  to  worry  over  had 
she  not  been  equipped  with  wireless; 
all  her  captain  had  to  do  was  to 
call  on  his  New  York  agents  for  tugs. 
The  knowledge  that  they  were  in 
constant  communication  with  their 
friends  did  much  to  keep  his  pas- 
sengers cool. 

As  soon  as  the  Metropolitan  tower 
is  finished  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
wireless  station  upon  it,  by  means 
of  which,  it  is  hoped,  commtmication 
with  the  Eiffel  Tower  station  in 
Paris  may  be  permanently  main- 
tained. There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done.  Dr. 
De  Forest  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  system  of  wireless  telephone 
stations  which  he  is  planning  to 
establish  along  the  Atlantic  coast  will 
provide  adequate  vocal  communica- 
tion between  all  the  large  cities  of 
the  Eastern  seaboard.  So  it  will 
hardly  seem  surprising  to  send  aero- 
grams to  Paris. 

Indeed,  the  most  serious  rival  of 
the  wireless  telegraph  is  the  wireless 
telephone.  All  of  the  battleships 
of  the  Atlantic  fleet  are  equipped 
with  it  and  the  Italian  Navy  has 
adopted  it.  British  warships  have 
talked  together,  while  under  full 
head  of  steam,  fifty  miles  away  from 
each  other.  Improvements  are  con- 
stantly being  achieved  in  this  latest 
invention,  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
development  no  man  can  prophesy. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
wireless  telegraph  must  be  awarded 
first  place.  Originally  branded  as  a 
plaything  for  military  uses,  at  the 
most,  it  has  become  a  solid  com- 
mercial proposition,  and  a  pa)dng 
speculation  for  investors.  Its  possi- 
bilities in  assisting  the  advance  of 
civilization  have  been  strikingly  illus- 
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trated  in  Alaska,  where  recently 
installed  stations  enable  constant 
communication  between  points  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  hundreds 
of  miles  of  snow-clogged  trails. 

And  yet,  while  it  is  an  undoubted 
commercial  asset,  a  word  should  be 
said  on  the  importance  of  the  wireless 
in  modem  warfare.  Its  initial  test, 
of  course,  was  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.  Heretofore,  the  only  known 
way  of  giving  battle  to  an  enemy 
was  to  sail  until  you  found  him, 
and  then  to  close  in,  if  he  was  not 
too  strong,  or  turn  tail  and  run,  if 
he  was. 

But  this  mode  was  changed  by 
the  Japanese.  Squadrons  of  light, 
fast  cruisers  or  destroyers  were  sent 
out,  miles  in  advance  of  the  battle 
fleet,  to  scout  and  reconnoitre  the 
enemy.  They  acted  upon  the  enemy 
as  a  sort  of  bait,  drawing  him  farther 
and  farther  away  from  his  base, 
while  keeping  in  touch  with  their 
own  heavier  divisions  at  the  rear. 
When  the  enemy  had  been  inveigled 
far  enough  to  suit  the  purpose  of 
the  opposing  commander,  a  call  was 
flashed  for  the  battleships,  and  sud- 


denly they  would  appear  on  the 
horizon,  steaming  down  upon  the 
startled  enemy  almost  before  he  had 
opportunity  to  dispose  his  forces. 

In  the  American  Navy,  use  of  the 
wireless  plays  an  important  part  in 
all  battle  manceuvres,  and  experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  by  the 
Army  S^al  Corps  with  a  view  to 
employing  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
field  telegraph  and  telephone,  as  well 
as  providing  a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  war-balloons  and  air- 
ships and  the  earth.  In  future  cam- 
paigns on  land  or  sea,  it  is  destined 
to  play  as  prominent  a  r6le  as  any 
of  the  engines  of  destruction. 

And  with  the  time  not  far  distant, 
according  to  many  engineers,  when 
Bellini  and  Tosi  will  perfect  their 
device  for  independent  communica- 
tion— too  complicate  dly  simple  for 
the  layman  to  understand,  —  and 
when  Hans  Knudsen  will  succeed  in 
working  linotype  machines  by  wire- 
less waves,  not  to  speak  of  flashing 
perfect  photographs  through  the  in- 
finite ether,  what  seems  the  fairy-tale 
of  to-day,  will  be  the  familiar  pro- 
ceeding of  to-morrow. 


LAWLESSNESS* 

By  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT  OF  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


months  ago    I 

rote  an  inscrip- 

on  to  be  placed 

1    the    Court- 

ouse  at  Dututh, 

I  follows:  "The 

;ople's  laws  de- 

iine  usages,  ordain 

rights  and  duties,  secure  public  safety, 

defend  liberty,  teach  reverence  and 

obedience,  and  establish  justice."  This 

is  a  great  function  for  the  law;  and, 

if  it  be  correctly  described,  the  law 

embodies  the  most  valuable  parts  of 

the  experience  of  any  people  in  its 

•CopyriRht  ige 


onward  march  towards  liberty  and 
righteousness.  If  this  be  a  just  de- 
scription of  law,  what  a  mischief 
and  calamity  it  must  be  for  any 
individual  man,  group  of  men,  or 
community  to  be  lawless!  The  law 
does  not  attain  its  greatest  dignity 
until  it  records  the  progress,  embodies 
the  sentiments,  and  expresses  the  re- 
solves of  a  free  people;  and  yet  it 
is  freedom  which  gives  the  opportu- 
nity for  lawlessness,  _, 

We  are  toVoasider  how  American 
freedom  has  made  possible  lawlessness 
in  many  forms. 

1.  by  The  Civic  Fonun 
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The  ordinary  violations  of  laws 
intended  to  preserve  the  public  peace 
are  called  crimes,  and  the  individuals 
or  small  groups  of  persons  who  com- 
mit them  may  properly  be  said  to  be 
lawless;  for  they  commit  offences 
against  the  public  and  private  welfare 
which  law  is  intended  to  protect. 
Robberies  on  the  highways,  hold-ups 
in  city  street-cars,  in  banks  and  shops, 
and  in  trains  on  railroads,  burglaries 
in  houses,  banks,  railway-stations  and 
post-offices,  setting  fires,  picking  pock- 
ets, assaults,  and  murders  are  such 
crimes,  which  illustrate  an  extreme 
lawlessness  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
These  individuals  are  few  in  number 
compared  with  the  whole  population; 
but  their  lawless  acts  in  total  involve 
immense  injury  to  society.  The 
material  losses  are  very  great;  but 
worse  than  these  losses  are  the  per- 
petual apprehension  and  terror  which 
these  crimes  cause.  The  defences 
American  society  has  constructed 
against  this  sort  of  lawlessness,  though 
costly  and  burdensome,  are  utterly 
madequate.  The  police  force  is  in- 
sufficient everywhere  in  this  country; 
but  it  is  almost  helpless  in  rural 
districts.  The  high  explosives,  power- 
ful tools,  and  fast  vehicles  which 
applied  science  has  furnished  are  well 
utilized  by  criminals;  but  the  re- 
sources of  science  are  not  effectively 
used  by  society  in  its  own  defence. 
Burglars  study  a  village  beforehand, 
then  arrive  in  automobiles  at  night, 
cut  the  telephone  and  telegraph  wires, 
fasten  up  the  outer  doors  of  the 
houses  near  the  bank,  blow  open  its 
safe,  snatch  their  booty,  and  are  off 
in  safety  before  any  armed  citizens 
can  rally  to  attack  them. 

The  defences  of  society  against 
criminals  have  been  broken  down.  A 
state  moimted  police,  with  a  thor- 
ough military  organization,  is  needed 
in  every  part  of  our  country — ^north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  The  impimity 
with  which  crimes  of  violence  are 
now  committed  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country,  and  demonstrates  the  urgent 
need  of  much  more  effective  pro- 
tective forces.  These  forces  should 
be    provided,    whatever    they    cost. 


for  the  credit  of  free  institutions, 
which  ought  to  prove  themselves  at 
least  as  competent  as  other  govern- 
mental regimes  to  provide  the  people 
with  security  for  their  lives  and 
property.  It  is  time  the  American 
communities  reali25ed  that  a  govern- 
ment which  does  not  secure  to  its 
people  order,  tranquillity,  and  im- 
munity from  criminal  violence  and 
the  fear  of  such  violence,  does  not 
deserve  to  be  called  civilized.  A  vig- 
orous use  of  proper  protective  forces 
will  require  a  modification  of  the  com- 
mon American  ideas  about  local  gov- 
ernment. Now  that  a  motor  car  can 
run  through  half  a  dozen  towns  and 
cities  in  an  hour,  a  police  force  which 
is  used  to  operating  only  in  one  town 
or  city  will  inevitably  be  ineffective. 

Again,  quick  action  of  the  courts 
in  criminal  cases  is  indispensable. 
Our  protracted  criminal  trials  with 
their  many  volumes  of  typewritten 
evidence  and  arguments,  their  un- 
reasonable technicalities,  ingenious 
metaphysical  defences,  and  possi- 
bilities of  appeal  and  retrial,  are 
travesties  of  justice,*  and  in  practice 
amount  to  a  grave  public  danger. 
They  account  for  a  large  part  of  the 
increasing  distrust  of  courts  in  the 
popular  mind.  The  forms  of  lawless- 
ness thus  far  considered  are,  however, 
by  no  means  the  worst  forms. 

A  far  worse  form  of  lawlessness  is 
the  violation  of  law  by  commercial 
corporations.  Many  of  these  viola- 
tions are  not  explicit,  but  implicit — 
that  is,  involved  or  implied  in  a  course 
of  conduct  which  seems  fair  on  the 
outside.  Thus  in  the  commercial 
operation  called  promoting,  the  pro- 
moter organizes  a  corporation,  issues 
a  large  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds 
which  represent  in  real  values  only 
a  small  proportion  of  their  nominal 
value,  and  then  sells  to  a  confiding 
public  these  stocks  and  bonds  by 
means  of  false  promises,  and  exag- 
gerated estimates  of  profit.  When 
a  satisfying  amount  of  stocks  and 
bonds  has  been  thus  disposed  of,  he 
steps  out  himself,  leaving  the  deluded 
share-holders  to  put  what  real  value 
they  may  into  the  paper  capital.     No 
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crime,  or  explicit  violation  of  law 
may  have  been  committed;  but 
innumerable  lies  have  been  told,  and 
many  credulous  people  have  been 
swindled  out  of  their  money.  The 
operation  taken  in  its  entirety  can 
only  be  described  by  the  word  '*  theft," 
although  it  may  be  quite  impossible 
to  get  the  courts  to  deal  with  the  thief 
as  they  would  deal  with  a  man  who 
snatched  a  purse  in  the  street,  or 
^ stole  coupon  bonds  from  a  safe. 
/Nevertheless,  this  form  of  larceny  is 
/more  vicious  and  much  more  in- 
jjurious  to  society  than  the  ordinary 
/form.  The  common  thief  is  an  out- 
law, and  his  exploits  do  little  harm 
by  way  of  example,  even  when  they 
succeed.  The  dishonest  promoter, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  neces- 
sarily become  an  outlaw,  and  when 
he  succeeds  he  is  apt  to  stimulate 
others  to  attempt  like  iniquities,  so 
fthat  the  ruin  he  works  is  widespread. 
''  The  public  mind  is  often  confused 
on  this  subject  because  not  all  pro- 
moters are  lawless.  Some  are  only 
sanguine,  and  ill-advised.  They  act- 
ually believe  their  own  promises 
and  predictions  and  so  are  only 
chargeable  with  lack  of  good  judg- 
ment or  reasonable  caution.  Other 
promoters,  who  capitalize  largely 
properties  which  look  small  to  most 
'  people,  are  men  of  sound  judgment, 
who  have  acquired  at  a  low  rate  some 
property  which  has  great  intrinsic 
value  as  yet  undeveloped,  so  that 
the  real  property  behind  the  paper 
capital  is  not  extravagantly  repre- 
sented in  paper.  These  promoters, 
however,  never  abandon  the  enter- 
prise whose  stocks  and  bonds  they 
have  largely  unloaded  on  the  public 
at  a  great  profit.  They  remain  in 
the  management  of  the  enterprise, 
and  justify,  by  their  skill  in  develop- 
ing income  from  the  property,  their 
original  valuation  of  it  on  paper. 
Such  promoters  increase  greatly  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  as  well  as  their 
own  wealth.  They  are  men  who 
have  the  good  judgment,  or  the  good 
fortune,  first  to  seize  on  undeveloped 
natural  resources,  and  then  to  develop 
them  patiently  and  wisely.  *  In  some 


respects,  however,  their  early  opera- 
tions look  like  the  operations  of  dis- 
honest promoters,  and  this  resem- 
blance confuses  the  public  mind  as 
to  promoters  in  general.  It  is  a  real 
misfortune  for  society  that  the  dis- 
honest promoter  so  often  escapes 
the  clutches  of  the  law;  because  his 
kind  of  swindling  can  be,  and  often 
is,  conducted  without  express  and 
demonstrable  violations  of  law.  On 
this  very  account  he  is  a  peculiarly 
pernicious  kind  of  lawless  person. 

Any  man,  or  any  corporation,  who 
conducts  his  business  on  the  edge 
of  the  law,  so  to  speak,  is  morally  a 
lawless  person,  though  he  never  gets 
over  the  edge;  and  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation,  which  conducts  busi- 
ness in  this  way  sets  a  very  evil 
example  in  the  community.  An  ha- 
bitual law-evader  is  almost  as  bad  as 
an  habitual  law-breaker.  There  are 
some  unmistakable  signs  that  a 
business  is  being  conducted  illegiti- 
mately, or  on  the  edge  of  the  law. 
When,  for  instance,  a  corporation 
seeks  quietly,  and  in  an  obscure, 
unnoticeable  act,  new  legislation  in- 
tended to  legitimatize  corporate  acts 
previously  illegal,  it  is  safe  to  infer 
that  the  corporation  has  been  con- 
ducting its  business  in  questionable 
ways,  and  is  taking  securities  for 
the  future  conduct  of  its  business 
in  questionable  ways.  When  a  set 
of  men  who  would  naturally  procure 
an  act  of  incorporation  in  one  State 
proceed  to  another,  and  there  procure 
an  act  of  incorporation,  the  assump- 
tion'is  a  natural  one  that  they  mean 
to  do  in  their  business  things  which 
would  be  illegal  in  their  own  State. 
In  the  interest  of  the  commtmity 
some  States  impose  restrictions  on  the 
conduct  of  corporation  business  which 
other  States  carefully  avoid  imposing. 
Thus  one  may  do  things  under  an  act 
of  incorporation  obtained  in  Maine 
or  New  Jersey  which  one  could  not 
do  under  a  Massachusetts  or  New- 
York  act;  and  yet  the  restrictions 
imposed  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  are  presumably  for  the  good 
of  those  communities,  and  of  any 
communities.     They   have  been  im- 
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posed  by  the  legislatures  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons.  The  presumption 
therefore  is  that  the  man,  or  the 
firm,  or  the  corporation,  that  wishes 
to  avoid  these  restrictions  is  moved 
by  the  hope  of  selfish  advantage  to 
the  injury  of  his  neighbors,  or  of 
society  at  large.  To  call  such  a 
man,  or  firm,  lawless  would  be  going 
too  far;  but  it  is  certain  that  men 
who  thus  act  are  not  living  up  to  the 
best  standards  of  their  calling  or 
occupation,  and  are  not  taking  due 
account  of  the  public  welfare. 

Low  standards  of  business  conduct 
are  often  justified  by  the  statement 
that  business  cannot  be  conducted  in 
conformity  with  lofty  ethical  stand- 
ards, that  the  business  man  must  take 
his  choice  between  destro3dng  his 
business  or  taking  advantage  of  the 
lowest  standards  which  the  law  al- 
lows. If  the  law  in  one  State  has 
foolishly  set  the  ethical  standard  too 
high,  the  practical  man  will  move  his 
business  into  another  State  where  the 
standard  is  lower.  Again,  we  can- 
not say  of  such  conduct  that  it  is 
lawless;  but  we  can  say  that  it  is 
degrading  to  the  man  who  perpetrates 
it,  and  to  the  community  which 
witnesses  his  career,  particularly  if 
that  career  is  successful. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  suspect  lawless- 
ness in  all  business  transactions  which 
have  to  be  kept  secret  between  buyer 
and  seller,  or  between  agents  and  their 
principal.  When ,  for  instance ,  a  trans- 
portation company  gives  rebates  or 
other  illegal  advantages  to  one  shipper, 
but  not  to  all  similar  shippers,  the  act 
mustbekeptsecret,becauseitis  illegal, 
and  the  corporation  which  habitually 
does  such  things  is  justly  described 
as  lawless.  Any  individual  or  com- 
pany which  accepts  such  favors  is 
also  lawless,  and  the  profits  which 
result  from  such  secret  arrangement 
are  lawless  profits.  If  it  be  contended 
that  there  are  businesses  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  community  which 
cannot  be  carried  on  except  in  this 
lawless  manner,  the  answer  is  that 
those  businesses  had  better  not  be 
carried  on  at  all.  When  a  poor 
creature  who  had  committed  a  com- 


temptible  act  said  to  a  hard-headed 
philosopher,  in  justification  of  it,  "  I 
must  live,"  the  philosopher  re- 
plied, "I  do  not  see  the  necessity." 
That  is  true  of  all  businesses,  if  there 
are  any,  which  cannot  be  successfully 
carried  on  except  in  lawless  ways. 

Much  lawlessness  in  this  country 
has  been  justified  on  the  ground  that 
the  managers  of  large  businesses 
must  protect  the  interests  of  the 
owners  by  procuring  favorable  leg- 
islation, and  preventing  the  enact- 
ment of  unfavorable  laws.  This 
justification  is  usually  pleaded  by 
directors  in  corporations  for  unlawful 
acts  of  their  own  towards  legisla- 
tors or  public  officials.  It  is  said, 
for  instance,  that  directors  must 
procure  some  wished-for  legislation 
by  any  necessary  amount  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  because  the  interest 
of  the  share-holders  for  whom  the 
directors  are  in  some  sense  trustees 
or  managing  agents  requires  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation;  and 
that  when  purchasable  members  of  a 
legislature  introduce  laws  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  a  given  corporation 
or  group  of  corporations,  they  may 
properly  be  bought  off,  because,  again, 
the  interests  of  the  share-holders 
reqtdre  protection.  In  either  case 
the  proceedings  of  all  parties  to  the 
corruption  are  supposed  to  be  secret; 
but  it  is  an  easily  penetrated  secrecy. 
The  briber  and  the  bribed  are  both 
lawless;  but  the  worse  of  the  two 
is  the  briber,  and  so  far  as  the  quality 
of  the  lawlessness  is  concerned  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  bribery 
is  used  to  procure  favorable  legis- 
lation, or  to  ward  off  unfavorable. 
Such  conduct  not  only  is  liable  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  unjust  laws; 
it  also  impairs  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  legislation  in  general.  It 
saps  the  public  faith  in  legislatures 
and  legislators. 

Another  form  of  the  same  lawless- 
ness is  the  hiring  of  members  of  a 
legislature  to  promote  some  particular 
agricultural  or  manufacturing  interest 
when  questions  of  internal  taxation 
or  of  tariff  are  under  discussion  in 
the   national   legislature.     It   is   the 
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supposition  of  the  law  .that  legislators 
under  such  circumstances  keep  them- 
selves disinterested  and  impartial, 
because  their  votes  are  to  settle  the 
general  policy  of  taxation  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  special  enactments 
in  which  that  policy  is  expressed. 
That  any  of  them  should  become 
hired  agents  to  promote  the  interests 
of  any  particular  industry  or  manu- 
facture is  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
law  and  to  every  principle  of  equity; 
and  yet,  whenever  Congress  engages 
in  a  discussion  of  the  tariff,  such 
transactions  are  apt  to  occur,  and 
sooner  or  later  to  be  revealed,  al- 
though they  are  secret  at  the  critical 
time.  Through  such  lawless  oper- 
ations grave  injury  has  often  been 
done  to  the  national  legislation,  and 
subsequently  to  the  moral  standards 
of  the  people,  and  to  their  faith  in  the 
honor  alike  of  the  legislators  and  of 
the  leaders  in  great  industries. 

A  peculiarly  deliberate  form  of 
lawlessness  is  exhibited  when  cor- 
porations or  large  combinations  of 
men  for  business  purposes,  foreseeing 
that  they  shall  shortly  wish  to  com- 
mit illegal  acts,  procure  beforehand 
protection  against  prosecution  for  ille- 
gitimate practices  by  means  of  legis- 
lation apparently  innocent,  but  really 
designed  to  intrench  in  their  control 
of  trust  institutions  speculative  and 
immoral  officials,  or  to  prevent  con- 
victions for  criminal  violence  not  yet 
perpetrated,  but  to  be  perpetrated. 
A  familiar  example  of  the  first  form 
of  lawlessness  is  the  56th  Section  of 
the  New  York  Insurance  Law,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  policy-holders 
fo  bring  suits  against  their  company 
without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  This  section  defended  from 
attack  by  policy-holders  a  small  num- 
ber of  executive  officers  and  spec- 
ulating directors  who  wanted  to  use 
the  policy-holders'  money  for  their 
own  advantage  in  stock  and  bond 
speculations. 

Another  interesting  form  of  law- 
lessness is  defeating  the  purpose  of 
a  law  to  one's  own  advantage  without 
actually  violating  the  law — for  ex- 
ample, by  paying  for  a  patent,  and 


then  pigeon-holing  it,  so  that  neither 
the  purchaser  nor  any  one  else  can 
use  the  patent.  Now  a  patent  is  an 
absolute  monopoly  granted  by  a 
government  for  a  limited  period; 
and  the  object  of  the  grant  is  to 
promote  useful  inventions,  and  the 
consequent  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  industries.  When  a  patented 
invention  is  not  used,  the  national 
industries  lose  all  advantage  from 
it,  although  the  inventor  may  have 
profited  somewhat  by  the  sale  of 
his  invention.  The  purpose  of  the 
law  to  stimulate  invention  may  have 
been  partially  answered,  though  not 
in  the  manner  intended;  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law  to  improve  an  in- 
dustry has  been  completely  defeated. 
So  obvious  is  this  defeat  of  the  law- 
making power  by  such  action  on  the 
part  of  an  individual  interested  to 
keep  things  as  they  are,  and  so  seri- 
ous may  be  the  consequences  of  this 
mode  of  defeating  the  patent  law, 
that  the  English  Government  and 
most  European  governments  have 
provided  that  a  patent  not  used  within 
a  reasonable  time  shall  cease  to  be 
valid.  American  law  provides  no 
adequate  security  against  the  sub- 
stantial defeat  of  the  main  purpose 
of  the  legislature  in  granting  patents. 
Legislation  to  grant  perfect  monopo- 
lies is  at  any  rate  highly  exceptional, 
so  that  both  patents  and  cop5rrights 
have  always  been  granted  for  strictly 
limited  periods  and,  considering  the 
antipathy  of  freedom-loving  peoples 
to  monopoly  in  general,  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  United  States  it 
should  still  be  possible  to  maintain 
a  monopoly  of  which  for  selfish 
reasons  no  use  is  made.  To  hold 
and  hide  a  monopoly  right  for  selfish 
reasons  is  to  defeat  the  intended 
beneficence  of  an  exceptional  law. 
Whether  such  conduct  is  better  or 
worse  than  violating  a  law  is  an 
ethical  question  concerning  which 
conscientious  men  might  differ. 

One  of  the  greatest  inventions  of 
the  19th  century  was  the  invention 
of  incorporation  with  limited  liability. 
This  invention  is  hardly  sixty  years 
old;  but  it  has  had  a  prodigious  ef- 
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feet  on  modem  industries,  trade  and 
commerce.  It  permits  the  massing 
of  the  savings  of  a  large  number  of 
individuals  to  provide  the  capital 
for  the  conduct  of  a  large  business 
which  can  be  carried  on  by  a  few 
directors,  with  an  appropriate  number 
of  managers  and  foremen,  in  the 
common  interest  of  the  share-holders. 
The  foimdation  of  the  whole  structure 
is  the  common  equal  interest  of  all 
the  share-holders.  If  profits  accrue 
they  are  to  be  divided  at  the  same 
rate  among  the  share-holders;  if 
losses  ensue  they  are  to  be  borne  by 
all  equally;  and  in  the  choice  of  the 
directors  or  managers  each  share- 
holder is  to  have  his  own  proportional 
equal  right.  In  spite  of  the  funda- 
mental justice  or  righteousness  of 
this  arrangement,  and  its  enormous 
value  to  the  community  as  a  whole, 
some  insidious  forms  of  lawlessness 
have  crept  into  the  management 
of  corporations.  One  of  these  forms 
of  corporation  lawlessness  is  the 
selling  of  the  control  of  the  stock 
by  a  group  of  directors  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  share-holders,  and 
without  giving  the  minority  of  the 
share-holders  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  sale.  In  this 
manner  the  directors  or  managers 
of  the  corporation  may  be  changed 
in  a  way  to  affect  greatly  the  value 
of  the  stock,  and  yet  the  minority 
of  the  stock-holders  may  have  had 
no  opportunity  whatever  to  protest 
against  the  change,  or  to  take  the 
action  which  their  judgment  dictates 
in  view  of  the  coming  change.  Equi- 
tably considered  this  is  a  violation 
of  the  fimdamental  principles  on 
which  the  law  of  incorporation  rests, 
and  yet  in  such  a  transaction  the 
law  may  not  be  actually  violated 
in  the  sense  that  the  violators  subject 
themselves  to  criminal  prosecution. 
Nevertheless,  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  directors  or  managers  has  all 
the  ill  effects  of  violation  of  law  in 
damaging  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  and  the  sense  of  honor 
among  the  leaders  of  the  business 
world.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in 
respect   to   such    transactions   there 


has  been  great  improvement  within 
a  few  years  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  honorable  obligations  of  di- 
rectors and  managers,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  trustees 
as  understood  in  law,  has  been  diffused 
among  business  men  to  an  extent 
before  unknown.  Indeed,  one  may 
say  that  five  years  ago  many  leading 
men  in  large  affairs  had  no  correct 
view  of  the  duties  of  a  trustee,  and  no 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  directors 
and  managers  in  corporations  were 
in  a  proper  sense  trustees  for  their 
share-holders.  Many  a  firm,  and 
many  a  board  of  directors  would  not 
think  of  doing  to-day  things  they 
habitually  did  five  years  ago.  The 
public  scandals  and  disasters  in^  the 
business  world  during  the  past  few 
years  have  proved  in  a  high  degree 
instructive  in  regard  to  those  lines 
of  business  conduct  which  the  law 
and  the  sentiment  of  honor  alike 
condemn. 

The  next  unlawful  process  to  which 
I  propose  to  refer  is  the  secret  de- 
feating of  competition,  when  com- 
petition is  asked  for,  and  is  indeed 
necessary  to  the  legal  transaction 
of  the  business  iil  hand.  The  owner 
of  land,  on  which  a  building  is  to  be 
placed,  advertises  for  competitive 
bids  on  the  plans  prepared  by  his 
architect,  or  a  city  for  which  a  bridge 
is  to  be  built  advertises  for  bids  for 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  on  the 
designs  of  the  city  engineer.  Instead 
of  making  independent  bids  on  the 
work,  a  number  of  building  firms  or 
corporations  enter  into  what  the  law 
calls  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  le- 
gitimate object  of  the  owner  or  city. 
They  agree  among  themselves  which 
one  of  them  shall  have  the  job,  and 
therefore  which  one  shall  put  in  the 
lowest  bid,  the  rest  of  them  putting 
in  higher  bids;  and  they  further  agree 
that  the  firm  or  corporation  which 
does  the  work  shall  pay  a  part  of  its 
profit  to  each  of  the  corporations 
or  firms  which  put  in  the  higher  bids, 
or  shall  pay  a  lump  sum  at  the  start 
to  each  of  the  corporations  which 
agree  not  to  get  the  job.  This  kind 
of    conspiracy    results,    in    the    first 
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place,  in  an  unreasonable  price  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  to  the  injury  of  the 
owner  of  the  land,  or  of  the  city;  and 
in  the  next  place  it  is  the  defeat 
of  a  perfectly  legitimate  competitive 
method  of  doing  business,  a  method 
which  is  necessary  in  a  great  variety 
of  trades  and  industries,  and  which 
is  commanded  by  law  in  regard  to 
the  transaction  of  much  public  busi- 
ness— ^national,  state,  and  municipal. 
It  is  noticeable  that  many  firms 
and  corporations  called  respectable 
have  used  this  lawless  method,  and 
when  detected  in  it  have  defend- 
ed the  method.  Convictions  in  court 
have,  however,  given  public  demon- 
stration of  the  lawless  quality  of  this 
sort  of  conspiracy,  and  the  whole- 
some publicity  given  to  transactions 
of  this  nature  has  satisfied  every- 
body that  there  was  very  good  rea- 
son for  the  secrecy  with  which  they 
were  always  conducted. 

Some  faint  justification  for  this 
lawless  conduct  in  recent  years  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  very  general 
outcry  against  competition  which 
has  pervaded  of  late  the  industrial, 
educational,  and  philanthropic  world. 
All  sorts  of  people,  indeed,  have 
talked  about  competition  as  an  un- 
qualified evil,  which  was  everywhere 
to  be  resisted  and  condemned.  So 
business  men,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  may  have  thought 
that  it  was  not  wholly  unrighteous 
to  defeat  the  attempt  to  award 
contracts  on  competitive  bids.  Now 
the  fact  about  competition  is  that  it 
is  not  only  the  life  of  trade,  but  the 
great  means  of  improvement,  not 
only  in  industries,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  character.  Compe- 
tition is  the  great  revealer  to  a  man, 
or  to  a  nation,  of  his  own  power  and 
capacity.  To  know  one's  self  is  im- 
possible without  active  competition 
with  other  people.  A  nation  pro- 
tected from  competition  will  soon 
prove  itself  a  stagnant,  unprogressive 
nation,  rich  and  strong  perhaps,  so 
long  as  its  abundant  natural  resources 
are  not  fully  utilized;  but  sure  to 
decline  when  its  further  progress 
comes  to  depend  on  the  trained  skill 


and  capacity  of  the  population  as  a 
whole.  In  family,  school  and  col- 
lege, competition  and  emulation  are 
the  great  animating  and  stimulating 
forces,  wholesome  and  effective  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  is  just  so  in 
the  great  industries.  To  defeat  com- 
petition, therefore,  is  to  inflict  a  seri- 
ous injury  on  society  at  large. 

We  have  thus  far  been  considering 
chiefly  corporation  lawlessness,  which 
is  ordinarily  lawlessness  on  the  part  of 
single  men  or  small  groups  of  men, 
who  are  managing  corporation  busi- 
ness. We  come  now  to  another  sort, 
of  lawlessness — the  violence  of  large 
combinations  of  men  in  prosecution 
of  their  pecuniary  interests,  or  in 
resistance  to  wrongs  they  suffer 
actually  or  in  prospect.  Under  this 
head  come  the  lawless  acts  of  trade 
unions  in  pursuit  of  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  or  better  conditions 
of  work.  The  violence  which  ordi- 
narily accompanies  a  great  strike 
in  a  trade  which  employs  many 
thousands  of  workmen  is  of  the 
plainest  and  most  elementary  char- 
acter. It  consists  of  assaults  with 
intent  to  kill  or  disable,  either  for  the 
moment  or  premanently,  of  the  de- 
struction of  property  by  explosives 
or  by  fire,  of  intimidating  marches 
in  great  numbers  and  often  at  night, 
and  of  many  less  open,  but  equally 
formidable,  efforts  to  frighten  into 
acquiescence  non-union  men  and 
their  families.  No  one  doubts  that 
all  these  actions  are  utterly  lawless; 
but  no  one  expects  that  the  unions 
concerned  will  take  any  measures 
whatever  to  prevent  such  violence,  or 
to  punish  it  by  their  own  action  when 
committed  by  their  members.  The 
community  at  large  not  infrequently 
sympathizes  with  the  demands  which 
the  strikers  are  endeavoring  to  en- 
force. It  seldom  sympathizes  with 
the  violence  used  to  enforce  the 
demands.  Occasionally  the  majority 
of  the  people  seem  not  to  object  to 
the  destruction  of  property,  partic- 
ularly the  property  of  a  transporta- 
tion company;  but  they  are  generally 
offended  by  violence  directed  against 
persons,  particularly  if  it  is  murder- 
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ous  violence,  or  reaches  women  and 
children.  Sometimes  the  unions  or 
their  leaders  nominally  object  to 
violence;  but  they  never  assist  the 
public  authorities  in  their  efforts 
to  prevent  it.  For  this  policy  they 
may  reasonably  claim  certain  justi- 
fications. In  the  original  resistance 
of  the  tmions  to  unreasonably  long 
hours,  very  low  wages,  and  barbarous 
conditions  in  the  places  of  work,  the 
contention  inevitably  became  that 
of  warfare.  Violence  was  inevitable. 
It  was  a  downright  fight  which  the 
unions  entered  into,  and  success 
was  only  to  be  won  by  sanguinary 
and  destructive  methods.  To  be 
sure,  this  condition  of  things  long 
since  passed  away;  but  its  influence 
survives.  Hours  are  no  longer  un- 
reason§ible,  wages  are  fair  or  high  in 
most  industries,  and  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  wage-earners 
labor  have  been  in  most  industries 
greatly  improved.  Collective  bar- 
gaining is  an  admitted  improvement 
in  many  industries,  and  the  right 
to  strike  is  universally  recognized. 
Nevertheless,  lawless  violence  has 
repeatedly  occurred  in  the  American 
cities  within  very  recent  years  in 
support  of  strikers,  and  much  of  it 
has  been  committed  with  impunity. 
Often  in  recent  years,  but  seldom 
during  the  past  year,  it  has  seemed 
to  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  strikers.  It  is  proper  to  point 
out  that  under  the  new  circumstances 
violence  to  procure  higher  wages  is 
violence  on  behalf  of  a  purely  pe- 
cuniary claim.  It  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  violence  in  resistance  to 
grave  oppression  and  intolerable 
conditions  of  labor.  It  is  violence 
to  get  more  money,  and  is  on  that 
accotmt  a  peculiarly  offensive  form 
of  lawlessness. 

In  another  respect  the  unions  per- 
sist in  methods  which  were  origi- 
nally necessary,  but  are  no  longer 
even  defensible.  Thus  they  insist 
on  the  secrecy  of  all  their  preparations 
for  striking,  and  on  the  absolute 
suddenness  of  the  strike,  so  that  the 
employer  shall  have  no  warning. 
These  are  sotmd  methods  in  actual 


warfare;  but  they  are  wholly  un- 
necessary to-day,  and  they  are  very 
destructive  to  the  industrial  interests 
of  society  as  a  whole.  Violence  se- 
cretly prepared,  and  breaking  out 
suddenly,  is  a  peculiarly  objectionable 
sort  of  violence  in  civilized  society. 
An  incidental  result  of  this  policy  is 
to  induce  manufacturers  who  employ 
union  labor  to  keep  in  their  service 
spies  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
unions,  a  practice  which  emphasizes 
very  much  the  warlike  relations 
between  capital  and  labor.  Society 
at  large  justly  distrusts  all  secret  or- 
ganizations, and  movements  planned 
in  secret.  It  objects  alike  to  secrecy 
in  the  trade  unions  and  in  the  boards 
of  directors.  It  particularly  distrusts 
and  dislikes  secrecy  in  any  part  of 
the  operations  of  a  corporation  which 
deals  with  public  utilities.  It  not 
unreasonably  apprehends  that  action 
which  must  be  Jqjpt  secret  will  prove 
to  be  lawless  action. 

This  inevitable  apprehension,  so 
often  justified  by  experience,  has 
suggested  the  real  remedy  for  the 
violence  accompanying  industrial  dis- 
putes. The  remedy  has  been  success- 
fully put  into  the  form  of  law  in  the 
Canadian  Act  for  the  Investigation 
of  Industrial  Disputes,  an  act  which 
forbids  strikes  or  lockouts  prior  to  an 
impartial  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  the  dispute.  This  beneficent  act 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  twenty- 
one  months,  and  its  success  in  pre- 
venting and  settling  strikes  and 
lockouts  without  violence  and  with- 
out any  arbitration,  either  voluntary 
or  compulsory,  has  been  remarkable. 
The  act  relies  solely  on  publicity 
obtained  through  a  tribunal,  the 
appointment  of  which  either  party 
to  a  dispute  may  procure. 

Lynching  is  another  form  of  vio- 
lence which  is  precisely  described  by 
the  word  "lawless."  It  argues  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  police  force, 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  prompt 
administration  of  justice  by  courts, 
a  liability  to  gregarious  rage  in  the 
ignorant  part  of  the  population, 
and  often  the  existence  of  an  in- 
tense racial  antipathy.     The  barbar- 
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ous  cruelty  and  the  indifference  to 
the  risk  of  killing  the  innocent,  which 
characterize  lynching,  demonstrate 
that  its  worst  effects  are  upon  the 
lynchers,  except,  indeed,  in  some 
revolutionary  crisis,  when  all  the 
bonds  of  society  are  loosened,  and 
laws  are  silent  amid  arms,  A  pop- 
ulation which  frequently,  or  habit- 
ually, resorts  to  lynclung  as  the 
punishment  of  alleged  crime,  makes 
public  confession  that  it  is  a  barbar- 
ous population,  or  that  its  barbarous 
elements  are  not  controlled  by  its 
civilized  elements.  This  demonstra- 
tion is  complete  and  unanswerable. 
The  causes  of  the  degradation  being 
moral  causes,  the  remedies  for  it  must 
be  the  slow-working  influences  of 
education,  steady  productive  labor 
and  a  gradually  acquired  respect  for 
laws,  courts  and  the  protective  forces 
of  society. 

Another  illustration  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  a  portion  of  our  peo- 
ple may  take  to  lawless  violence  has 
been  given  by  the  night-riders  who 
lately  harried  large  portions  of  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
This  seems  a  form  of  violence  copied 
from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  which  terror- 
ized the  negro  population  of  the  South 
during  a  bad  part  of  the  deplorable 
"  reconstruction  "  period.  The  object 
of  the  night-riders  was  to  destroy 
young  plantations  of  tobacco,  and 
prevent  the  sale  of  tobacco  below 
a  price  fixed  by  an  extensive  organ- 
ization of  tobacco-growers,  which  had 
been  created  to  prevent  the  tobacco 
trust  from  buying  tobacco  at  a  price 
determined  by  the  trust.  Resistance 
to  an  oppressive  monopoly  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  movement;  but 
the  movement  availed  itself  exten- 
sively of  lawless  violence  in  order 
to  accomplish  its  objects.  It  was  a 
case  of  strong  combination  fighting 
strong  combination,  but  by  unlaw- 
ful means.  It  relied  on  a  widespread- 
opinion  that  to  kill  a  few  people,  whip 
many,  bum  bams,  and  scrape  newly 
planted  fields,  was  a  trifling  evil 
compared  with  the  selling  of  tobacco 
to  the  tobacco  trust  at  a  price  below 
what  the  tobacco-growers  thought  "  a 


living  wage . ' '  The  night-riders  have  fi- 
nally won  remarkable  success.  Their 
tobacco  has  been  sold  at  a  price 
higher  than  they  ever  demanded 
during  the  long  period  of  their  law- 
less operations;  and  on  this  accotmt 
the  harm  they  have  done  to  the 
States  in  which  these  outrages  took 
place  is  all  the  deeper,  and  will  be 
the  harder  to  cure.  They  have  exhib- 
ited lawlessness  unpunished  and  tri- 
umphant. They  have  taught  all  the 
young  people  in  the  counties  affected 
that  might  makes  right,  that  personal 
liberty  is  insecure,  that  law  and 
order  may  be  defeated  with  impunity 
by  a  disguised  mob  operating  in  the 
darkness,  and  that  m  the  pursuit 
of  money  many  men  combined  may 
absolutely  disregard  and  trample 
imder  foot  those  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  which  American 
civilization  professes  to  protect. 

The  worst  effect  of  night-riding, 
like  the  worst  effect  of  Ijmching,  is 
the  barbarizing  of  the  men  who  do 
the  violence.  This  is  always  the 
worst  effect  of  organized  and  exten- 
sive lawlessness,  particularly  when 
the  lawless  work  is  planned  in  secret, 
and  executed  at  night  and  in  disguise. 
In  such  dark  work  there  is  something 
peculiarly  appalling  to  the  commu- 
nity affected,  and  peculiarly  degrad- 
ing to  the  men  who  take  active  part 
in  it. 

Lawlessness  in  connection  with  po- 
litical office  and  government  adminis- 
tration is  the  next  phase  of  this  great 
evil  which  we  ought  to  consider.  The 
buying  of  public  office  is  a  pernicious 
form  of  this  lawlessness.  Senator- 
ships,  collectorships,  even  judgeships 
are  sometimes  paid  for  outright  and 
without  disguise,  either  at  the  stage  of 
nomination  or  at  that  of  election,  by 
contributions  to  party  funds  or  by 
money  payments  direct  to  persons 
who  control  the  nominations  or  the 
elections.  Cases  have  repeatedly  oc- 
curred in  our  cotmtry  in  which  the 
notorious  purchase  of  office  had  ap- 
parently no  effect  on  the  political  or 
social  standing  of  the  purchaser,  or, 
more    accurately,  in  which  the  pur- 
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chaser  was  never  sensible  of  any  ill 
effect  on  his  career.  Yet  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  republican  gov- 
ernment could  hardly  be  more  grossly 
offended,  or  more  meanly  betrayed, 
than  by  such  conduct. 

Another  form  of  lawlessness  is  the 
use  of  public  salaries  to  advance 
personal  interests,  which  was  fre- 
quently done  without  shame  under 
the  regime  of  patronage.  The  maxim 
"To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils*' 
is  a  war  maxim  and  a  war  practice. 
In  Roman  times,  in  medieval  times, 
and  even  in  times  so  recent  as  the 
capture  of  the  Imperial  Palace  at 
Pekin  by  the  allied  armies,  the  spoils 
of  war  meant  something  very  real  and 
often  very  valuable.  Political  spoils 
have  also  been  very  real  in  our  country 
until  civil  service  reform  made  head- 
way enough  to  limit  seriously  the 
spoiler's  opportunity.  The  whole 
business  of  using  public  places  to 
reward  political  service  is  really  as 
lawless  as  the  looting  which  a  vic- 
torious army  perpetrates  in  time  of 
war,  particularly  in  wars  between  a 
so-called  civilized  state  and  a  bar- 
barous one. 

A  well-known  politican  who  had 
had  experience  in  city,  state  and  na- 
tional administrations  once  asked  me 
if  I  knew  what  the  vice  of  poli- 
ticians was.  On  my  professing  an 
uncertainty  on  that  point,  he  said, 
"  Stealing,  just  plain  stealing. "  When 
we  read  about  the  robbing  of  cities 
by  their  own  officials  through  rake- 
offs  on  contracts,  commissions  on 
purchases  and  pay-rolls,  padded  pay- 
rolls, an,d  bribes  for  votes  against 
the  city's  interests,  we  sometimes 
feel  as  if  this  experienced  politician's 
verdict  were  absolutely  correct.  When 
we  read  of  oflScers  of  the  law,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  repress  and  punish  vice, 
habitually  collecting  from  the  hatmts 
of  the  worst  vices  large  sums  of 
money  paid  for  protection  we  feel  as 
if  lawlessness  could  go  no  farther, 
as  if  had  really  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  pit.  Surely  there  is  no  worse 
lawlessness  in  any  part  of  our  country 
than  that  developed  by  dishonest 
governments  in  great  cities. 


Again,  governmental  agencies  them- 
selves have  often  fostered  lawlessness. 
Thus  States  have  underbid  other 
States  in  offering  easy  terms  of  in- 
corporation, in  order  to  reap  money 
from  the  fees  charged  for  acts  of 
incorporation  and  charters,  and  have 
not  stayed  their  hands  because  they 
knew  that  easier  terms  of  incorpora- 
tion than  neighboring  States  offered 
meant  opportunities  for  dishonest 
men  to  defraud  the  community. 
Executives  have  complained  of  court 
decisions,  and  have  reproached  judges 
for  giving  decisions  contrary  to  the 
policies  of  the  executives.  Courts 
have  been  packed  by  executive  ap- 
pointments in  order  to  procure  sub- 
sequently from  those  same  courts 
decisions  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  or  opinions  of  the  executives. 
Courts  themselves  have  contradicted 
each  other,  have  given  decisions  on 
technical  grotmds  without  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
have  divided  as  evenly  as  possible 
on  important  questions  and  have 
brought  courts  into  contempt  by 
long  delays,  by  reversals  of  judgment, 
and  by  multiplied  appeals  from  court 
to  court.  Whenever  through  any 
of  these  causes  failures  of  justice 
occur,  the  courts  are  brought  into 
contempt,  and  the  spirit  of  lawless- 
ness is  fostered. 

Society  at  large  must  bear  the 
chief  responsibility  for  lawlessness. 
It  neglects  to  provide  the  protective 
forces  necessary  to  secure  order  and 
peace.  It  permits  lawless  persons 
to  carry  on  with  impunity  their 
operations  against  the  public  welfare. 
It  fails  to  educate  the  children  in 
reverence  and  obedience,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  the  love  of  liberty 
under  law.  It  declines  association 
with  burglars  and  forgers,  but  not 
with  dishonest  promoters,  corrupt 
officials,  and  lawyers  who  teach  their 
clients  how  to  evade  laws.  Under 
free  institutions  the  law-breaker  and 
the  law-evader  cannot  allege  that 
law  and  government  have  cruelly 
oppressed  them,  and  that  they  are 
only  wreaking  a  just  vengeance  on 
society  at  large.     The  victims  of  a 
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despotic  government  may  sometimes 
liave  to  rebel  utterly  and  ferociously 
against  all  law;  but  this  state  of  mind 
is  impossible  in  such  a  republic  as 
ours. 

We  have  thus  surveyed  a  series  of 
phases  of  one  great  evil  which  has 
long  manifested  itself,  and  still  mani- 
ifests  itself,  in  our  free  American  so- 
ciety, among  the  educated  and  the 
ignorant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
dwellers  in  cities  and  the  dwellers  in 
the  country  alike.  Some  forms  of  the 
evil  are  old  and  some  are  new.  Some 
were  prevalent  in  societies  much 
older  than  ours,  some  seem  to  have 
been  invented  or  rediscovered  on  this 
soil.  Is,  then,  American  society  im- 
proving or  deteriorating  in  respect 
to  reverence  for  law  and  obedience 
to  it?  No  intelligent  American  who 
has  studied  his  fellow-countrymen 
during    the    past    sixty    years    can 


hesitate  to  say,  in  reply  to  this 
question,  that  American  society  has 
greatly  improved  in  this  respect,  not 
steadily,  but  by  spasmodic  advances, 
and  has  made  specially  large  gains 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
means  of  progress  have  also  been 
made  plain:  They  are  education  in 
home,  school,  college  and  church,  the 
habit  of  regular  industry,  the  amelior- 
ation of  industrial  strife,  the  general 
disuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  resistance" 
to  all  foriinsof~political  corruption, 
the  establishment  of  pure  and  effi- 
cient government  in  city,  state,  and 
nation,  and  the  steady  inculcation 
of  the  ancient  precept  that  right- 
eousness alone  exalte th  a  nation, 
and  of  the  Christian  doctrine  that 
material  prosperity  and  public  hap- 
piness alike  may  be  best  promoted 
by  the  universal  practice  of  good- 
will. 


A  GOOD-FOR-NOTHING  THEORY 

By  JANE  DALZIEL  WOOD 
Illustrated  by  Arthur  William  Brown 


O   you    remember 

how   often  you 

used  to  come  upon 

the  face  of  Anita 

Ravene]  in  the 

i  picture   galleries 

I  of  the  magazines? 

Why,  there  wasn't 

an  issue  of  any  periodical  interested 

in  beautiful  women,  that  had  n't  a 

picture  of  her  copied  from  a  portrait 

or  an  etching  or  a  photograph. 

There  was  also  much  written  about 
her  social  successes  and  her  distin- 
guished lovers.  She  was  said  to 
have  had  more  prominent  English 
suitors  than  any  American  girl  on 
record. 

Anita  Ravenel  lived  in  the  Sound 
suburb  of  our  town  and  this  is  a  true 
history  of  one  day  in  her  life.  It 
will  explain  a  great  deal  that  has 
mystified  the  fashionable  world,  and 


will  present  her  "off  duty,"  so  to 
speak — in  the  natural  free  life  she 
loved  and  sought  between  seasons 
of  sturdy  work  in  society. 

Nine  servants,  two  brothers,  three 
cousins  and  a  father  and  mother 
begged  Anita  not  to  go  canoeing  on 
equinox  day,  but  Anita  was  so 
accustomed  to  controlling  men  and 
events  that  the  weather  seemed  a 
pitifully  paltry  circumstance  that 
must  be  taught  not  to  interfere  with 
her  arrangements.  So  she  slipped 
away  from  the  big  white  Sound  house 
and  strolled  nonchalantly  down  the 
long  avenue  of  mock-orange  trees 
to  the  shore  of  the  Sound  and  waited 
for  her  dog. 

"  Since  there  's  a  chance  of  be- 
ing shipwrecked — a  scary,  romantic 
chance — I  may  as  well  take  a  good-by 
look  at  home, "  mused  Anita,  settling 
herself   comfortably    on    the    railing 


S  WELL  TAKa  A  GOOD-BYB  LOOK  AT  h 


with  the  apparent  intention  of  stay- 
ing there  forever. 

It  was  good  to  wait  a  moment  on 
the  land  end  of  the  gangway  and  look 
back  at  the  old-fashioned  hyacinth 
garden  and  the  greening  grape  arbors 
that  screened  the  negro  cabins.  To 
smell  the  delightfully  spicy  mock- 
orange  blossoms  and  to  look  be- 
yond it  all  into  the  near-by  woods — 
white  with  dogwood  blooms  and 
yellow  with  jessamine.  Somewhere 
a  mocking- bird  was  imitating  a  pas- 
sionate strain  from  a  thrush's  love 
song. 

"Spring's  like  an  eager  lover," 
whispered  Anita  in  the  collie's  ear. 
"The  sap  is  rising  with  a  bound  in 
the  heart  of  the  long-leafed  pine,  just 
like  the  ardent  blood  that  climbs 
to  your  lover's  heart  and  shakes  him 
and  shakes  him  and  rushes  on  to  his 
head  and  makes  him  drunk  and  crazy 
and  irresponsible. 

"There  are  the  warm  peach  blos- 
soms flung  about  on  the  ground  like 
your  lover's  hot  kisses,  and  there 
IS  the  yellow-flowered  Banksia   rose 


insinuating  its  wealthy  branches 
about  the  water  oaks  like  tender 
caressing  arms.  Winsome  and  awe- 
some, winsome  and  awesome,"  con- 
cluded Anita  wistfully,  patting  the 
collie's  ear,  "  lovers  are  just  like  that. 
Toots,  lovers  are  just  Uke  that." 

Toots  ought  to  know  without  being 
told,  and  looked  up  and  blinked  an 
eye  which  Anita  felt  was  reminiscent 
of  many  courtships  he  had  heard 
while  pretending  to  be  asleep,  so  she 
kissed  him  on  his  ear.  It  was  a 
valuable  kiss,  on  the  whole,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  valuable  if  it 
had  been  placed  on  his  nose — kisses 
depend  for  desirability  entirely  on 
location. 

So  it  was  pretty  late  when  Anita 
turned  her  face  toward  the  boat- 
house,  for  it  takes  time  to  get  ia  all 
the  details  of  your  Sound  home  and 
to  compare  nature  with  certain  men 
you  know.  The  sky  was  beginning 
to  look  unfriendly  before  Anita  had 
untied  the  painter  of  the  canoe,  but 
it  '5  more  than  likely  that  she  counted 
on  coaxing  it  into  a  good  humor  just 
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as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  cajoling  a 
recalcitrant  lover. 

You  couldn't  blame  Anita  for 
taking  chances  on  Equinox  Day, 
when  the  strong,  salty,  wet-earth 
smell  rushed  into  your  nostrils  and 
n[iade  you  think  of  the  dank,  cool 
ground,  and  lawless  winds  brought 
you  messages  safely  across  half  a 
globe,  and  the  passionate  joy  of  the 
marsh-hen  softened  her  croupy  voice 
with  a  lullaby,  and  the  glad  free 
whir  of  sea-gulls'  wiigs  way  over  your 
head  forever  praised  an  utterly  un- 
civilized life. 

All  the  little  marsh  islands  tittered 
with  the  tide  because  uthey  were  so 
happy  about  summer  coming,  for  it 
would  bring  with  it  people,  and  no^ 
marsh  island  or  sound  or  sea  is  con- 
tent without  the  human  voice  and 
the  human  touch. 

Anita  knew  all  the  Sound's  secrets 
and  the  Sound  knew  the  great  burst- 
ing secret  of  Anita's  life.  It  knew 
the  one  tremendous,  unique  thing 
that  grew  so  important  with  the 
added  years  that  it  finally  had  a 
throne-room  built  in  her  heart  that 
it  might  set  up  definite  quarters. 

A  dominating,  hoarded  secret  in 
your  life  makes  you  Merlin-wise  and 
you  are,  because  of  it,  an  expounder 
of  mysteries.  In  the  Sound  water- 
ways, shallow  and  muddy,  there  could 
be  no  possible  danger  to  a  girl  and  a 
dog,  but  when  you  grow  dreamy  and 
moody  over  your  secret,  and  forget 
that  the  channel  ahead  of  you  is 
connected  with  the  great  ocean  by 
two  inlets,  you  are  driven  before 
you  know  it  into  its  swiftly  rushing 
waters. 

It  was  an  Equinoctial  wind  that 
blew  Anita's  baby  canoe  into  the 
broad  stretch  of  the  channel,  and  it 
was  unmistakably  an  Equinoctial 
gale  that  drove  her  madly  along  over 
the  heaped-up  waves.  That  's  the 
way  the  Equinox  does  on  the  Carolina 
coast — ^wakes  up  all  in  a  minute  just 
as  soon  as  it  gets  night  and  day 
perfectly  divided  by  two,  and  roars 
and  halloos  and  applauds  with  all 
its  might,  like  nothing  in  the  world 
had  eve.  been  well  balanced  before. 


Indeed,  why  should  n't  it,  since  it 
made  the  first  equation  long  before 
algebra  was  invented?  .  It  had  to 
smash  something  in  its  glee,  so  it 
dashed  vehemently  against  the  sail 
of  the  canoe  and  split  it  in  strips  like 
bandages;  but  the  worst  part  of  it 
all  was  the  mad  practical  joke  it 
played  in  urging  the  canoe  along 
toward  an  opening  in  the  huge  piers 
that  supported  the  trestle-work  con- 
necting the  mainland  with  the  far- 
away Beach  Island  and  then  suddenly 
dashing  it  cruelly  against  a  great 
barnacle-covered  piling  and  causing 
it  to  creak  and  groan  and  settle  at  last 
into  a  dreadfully  leaky,  gaping  boat. 

Anita  clutched  the  pier  firmly  and 
to  her  joy  found  a  projecting  board 
that  offered  a  foothold,  so  she  climbed 
painfully  to  the  framework  above  and 
coaxed  Toots  to  follow. 

It  's  very  dangerous  on  a  trestle 
in  an  Equinoctial  gale,  and  a  great 
many  people  are  afraid  to  walk  over 
water;  so  Anita  sat  perfectly  still 
and  shivered  miserably.  The  winds 
meantime  increased  in  violence  un- 
til the  solid  and  substantial  trestle 
shook  like  an  earthquake.  After  a 
time  there  came  a  great  wrenching, 
and  the  battering-ram  gale  banged 
the  pilings  near  the  mainland  athwart 
the  telephone  poles  and  twisted  the 
railroad  track  as  easily  as  a  girl 
doubles  her  necklace  in  trifling  way. 

After  the  trestle  began  to  go,  Anita 
knew  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
so  she  crept  on  her  hands  and  knees 
from  cross  tie  to  beam  along  the 
trembling  length  of  the  swinging 
framework.  Her  progress  was  piti- 
fully slow  and  her  knees  ached  like 
a  bone  felon  and  at  length  she  stopped 
from  pure  exhaustion.  This  gave  her 
a  breathing  space  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  shouts  of  a  per- 
fectly strange  man  who  was  walking 
slowly  toward  her  assisted  by  a  great 
oak  stick. 

"  I  believe  I  can  help  you  to  walk 
across  if  you  will  let  me,"  he  cried, 
speaking  very  loud  that  she  might 
hear  above  the  shrieking  and  bellow- 
ing of  wind  and  water. 

Anita  held  out  her  hand,  too  spent 


to  speak,  and  the  man  lifted  her  to 
her  feet  without  effort,  being  himself 
very  broad  and  long  and  a  match 
for  any  wind  under  heaven.  It  al- 
most amounted  to  carrying  her,  for 
she  was  stiff  with  cold  and  strained 
muscles. 

The  reeling  trestle  and  the  raging 
waters  below  them  made  that  rickety, 
tottering  walk  a  very  perilous  ad- 
venture, and  when  the  man  finally 
got  the  girl  on  the  solid  ground  of 
the  Island  Beach  it  seemed  as  secure 
a  refuge  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
But  my,  my!  that  Island  Beach  is 
like  a  hddle-string  to  an  ocean  bass 
viol,  and  the  man  saw  it  behooved 
him  to  seek  one  of  the  summer 
cottages  on  the  highest  point  of 
land. 

So  still  struggling  with  the  violently 
crazy  wind  they  finally  reached  the 
shelter  of  an  odd-looking  house  that 
possessed  the  unusual  advantages  of 
a  rain-barrel  and  a  fire-place  in  the 
dining-room. 

The  man  forced  his  way  into  the 
house,  while  the  girl  lashed  herself 
to  a  post  of  the  piazza  and  watched 
the  communicating  trestle  fall  like 
the  walls  of  Jericho. 

When  the  man  got  the  door  open 
he  fixed  a  big  strong  toddy  and 
brought  it  to  the  girl  with  a  smile. 
Then  it  occurred  to  them  both  that 
about  all  they  had  said  to  each  other 
so  far  had  been  in  smiles,  and  so — 
they  laughed. 

"My  family  predicted  the  ship- 
wreck,"   Anita    remarked    casually. 


"  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  Cas- 
sandra prophecies  are  never  accom- 
panied by  any  hints  of  amelioration? 
How  much  better  it  would  be  to  post 
up  the  antidote  side  by  side  with 
the  poison,  as  chemists  do," 

The  man  smiled.  "  I  saw  Ir- 
win's portrait  of  you  in  Baldwin's 
Magazine,  in  the  article  on  '  Noted 
Society  Beauties,'  Irwin  ought  to 
paint  you  shipwrecked.  Jiminy!"  he 
interjected,  dismayed  and  self -re- 
buked, "  your  feet  must  be  drenching 
wet ! "  He  dropped  to  the  floor  and 
investigated  a  pair  of  very  wet,  very 
foolish  little  pumps,  the  bedraggled 
hem  of  her  dress  and  the  ruined  gay 
and  festive  ruffle  on  her  plaid  silk 
petticoat.  "  I  '11  have  a  fire  in  a 
jiffy,"  he  promised,  and  hurried  off 
to  the  woodshed. 

Meantime  it  was  getting  very 
cold  and  bleak  on  the  piazza,  so  Anita 
sat  down  beside  Toots  and  hugged 
him  round  his  neck. 

"Toots,"  she  whispered,  "you 
ought  to  begin  right  now  and  pray 
if  you  are  ever  changed  to  a  man  you 
can  have  steel-gray  eyes  with  flickers 
in  them  and  a  wide,  wide,  wide  back, 
Toots,  and  arms  like  the  Village 
Blacksmith." 

But  Toots  saw  the  warm  flames 
making  their  way  up  the  chimney 
smd  decided  that  dogdom  was  good 
enough  for  him,  and  went  and 
stretched  himself  luxuriously  on  the 
matting  rug,  watching  sleepily  while 
the  man  held  two  ridiculous  shoes 
to  the  blaze. 
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"Thank  .  you  for  getting  ship- 
wrecked," he  smiled,  presently,  look- 
ing over  at  Anita  with  the  pleasant 
flicker  in  his  eyes. 

"Isn't  it  bully?"  she  returned, 
cordially  smiling  back  at  him. 

"It  certainly  is  interesting  to 
happen  to  meet  a  magazine  beauty, 


SHIPWRBCKED 

and  particularly  you,  for  it  happened 
that  the  number  of  Baldwin's  that 
brought  out  your  picture  drifted  into 
our  camp  in  South  Africa  during  the 
Boer  War."  The  man  stopped  a 
moment  and  looked  into  the  fire. 
Then  he  said  slowly:  "I  think  we 
learned  every  word  of  that  magazine 
by  heart;  I  think  we  also  learned 
the  pictures  by  heart.  But  you 
are  different  from  my  conception  of 
your  type, "  the  man  observed,  study- 
ing the  girl  closely. 

"How?"  she  asked.  "How  am 
I  different?" 

"Why,"  explained  the  man,  "I 
think  most  renowned  beauties  are 
a  little  or  a  great  deal  spoiled — 
quite  haughty  and  self-conscious  and 
exacting  of  homage.  The  pictures 
of    all    I    have    seen    suggest    these 


characteristics  and  the  few  I  have' 
known  have  confirmed  my  opinion." 
"  I  am  glad  you  do  not  think  me 
disagreeable,"  Anita  commented  with 
evident  amusement. 

"  You  have  every  right  to  be  con- 
ceited,"  the  man  observed  gravely, 
"when  you  know  your  face  is  as 
familiar  as  the  lady  in 
the  Baker's  Chocolate 
advertisement.  And  all 
the  world  knows  of  the 
impetuous  and  impas- 
sioned suit  of  the  Duke 
of  Wedmore ,  whose  weal  th 
and  title  proved  no  at- 
traction for  you  when 
you  could  not  accept  his 
hand  and  heart. " 

Anita   flushed   deli- 
cately. 

"Thank  you  for  un- 
derstanding about  the 
Duke,"  she  said  softly. 
"So  many  people  have 
misconstrued  my  conduct 
that  it  is  a  joy  to  have 
it  interpreted  honestly." 
"What  makes  you  so 
simple  and  natural? "per- 
sisted the  man,  turning 
the  shoes  about  to  dry 
them  thoroughly. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  nat- 
ural," mused  Anita 
dreamily;  "people  usually  tell  me 
so.  I  think  it  is  living  here  in  the 
generous  South.  Nature  is  lavish 
and  open-handed  and  teaches  giving 
what  you  have  to-day,  assuring  you 
of  abundant  fresh  manna  to-morrow, 
so  we  do  not  hoard  anything.  I 
think   that  's   the    reason.  ' 

"  It 's  an  interesting  theory,  at  any 
rate,"  returned  the  man,  with  a 
smile.  "  Do  you  happen  to  have  any 
others?" 

"  That 's  a  rather  intimate  question 
to  ask,  isn't  it?"  quizzed  Anita. 
"  If  you  11  notice,  people  are  pretty 
chary  of  expressing  their  theories, 
I  only  happened  to  find  this  out  by 
once  asking  a  friend  if  she  had  ever 
had  a  theory  to  explode,  and  she 
turned  perfectly  crimson  and  said, 
'Yes, — but   I'll   never  breathe   it!' 
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This  interested  me  so  that  I  imme- 
diately began  to  question  all  my 
friends  on  this  subject  and  one  evaded 
me,  another  said  she  was  an  optimist, 
another  that  she  had  put  away 
childish  things,  and  the  rest  candidly 
replied  that  they  would  die  before 
they  told;  and  that  was  all  the  satis- 
faction I  ever  got!" 

"But  your  own  theory,"  the  man 
persisted,  "please  expound  it.  It 
ought  to  be  very  valuable  since  you 
have  had  so  many  opportunities  and 
experiences!" 

"  It  is  the  sum-total  of  my  obser- 
vations," Anita  said  slowly,  toyiag 
with  her  rings,  "and  it  reached 
definite  expression  when  I  came  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  second  marriages. 
When  you  see  a  man  or  woman 
blissfully  happy  the  second  time,  you 
are  just  forced  to  conclude  that 
their  affections  have  been  transferred. 
It  can't  be  that  perfectly  new  love 
has  been  made  for  the  new  tie,  be- 
cause you  know  that  all  the  wealth 
of  their  being,  past,  present,  and 
future,  mortal  and  immortal,  went 
into  the  first  attachment.  It  can't 
be  constructed  all  over  again, — 
why,"  Anita  cried  protestingly,  "a 
love  that  is  veined  and  arteried  and 
muscled  and  nerved  with  all  your 
hopes  and  ambitions  and  desires, 
your  observations  and  experiences, 
and  your  disappointments,  failures, 
and  regrets,  is  an  entity  that  may 
grow,  but  is  as  much  a  personality  as 
the  person  itself,  and  it  is  the  very 
self-same  love  that  was  given  in  the 
iSrst  instance  that  is  offered  the 
second  time  or  even  the  third.  And 
so,  I  believe,"  Anita  confessed,  her 
beautiful  face  settling  into  sweet 
seriousness,  "that  the  great  funda- 
mental force  in  every  life  is  love,  but 
the  object  upon  which  it  expends  it- 
self is  absolutely  secondary. 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
supreme  and  only  mate  for  a  man  or 
woman;  but  affection  that  has  ever 
clapped  hands  with  a  related  soul 
may  take  another  to  its  embrace  if 
its  arms  are  ever  emptied.  The 
xmchanging  principle  is  love,  the 
variable  quantity  is  its  object." 


The  man's  face  fell,  and  his  mouth 
twitched  with  the  quivering  that 
betrays  strong  emotion.  When  he 
turned  to  her  at  length,  he  was  sad 
and  disappointed. 

"  Let  us  go  out  on  the  front  piazza 
and  see  what  the  ocean  is  doing," 
he  suggested  irrelevantly.  (If  you  *ve 
noticed,  when  a  woman  is  disap- 
pointed in  a  man  she  argues  the 
matter  with  him,  but  when  a  man 
is  disappointed  in  a  woman  he  changes 
the  subject.  He  knows  that  con- 
troversy cannot  restore  faith.) 

Anita  was  more  rebuked  by  the 
man's  proposition  than  she  would 
have  been  by  any  words  he  could 
have  said,  so  she  sprang  with  alacrity 
to  her  feet  and  followed  him  into 
the  raging  evening  wind.  Sea-gulls 
scudded  over  the  face  of  the  sea,  and 
waterfowl  scurried  off  to  their  fam- 
ilies. The  ocean  itself, — flat  as  a  sa- 
vannah normally  and  now  a  mass  of 
serried  sierras — ^was  racing  across  the 
thread  island  to  join  hands  with  the 
chamiel.  It  had  crossed  it  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away  and  they  were  only 
comparatively  safe  because  they  were 
on  the  widest  portion  of  the  beach. 

When  they  saw  the  havoc  and  the 
imdissuadable  ocean,  their  eyes  met 
in  a  look  of  mutual  understanding, 
and  hand  groped  for  hand. 

"We  being  about  to  die — ^salute 
each  other,"  quoted  the  man  sol- 
emnly, seeking  her  other  hand  and 
drawing  her  away  from  the  sight  of 
the  encroaching  waves. 

Anita  turned  her  beautiful  eyes 
up  to  the  man  and  said  gently,  "  I 
must  not  let  you  touch  me — I — I — 
am  married. " 

A  very  stem  look  came  over  the 
man's  face. 

"Where  is  your  husband?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"God  only  knows,"  whispered  An- 
ita with  white  lips;  and  down  the 
beach  a  summer  cottage  collapsed 
like  a  house  of  sand.  Did  the  man's 
hopes  fall  and  totter  in  that  selfsame 
crash? 

"Come,"  he  commanded,  and  led 
her  back  to  the  fire.  The  warmth 
and  light,  the  exhilaration  of  danger, 
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and  the  necessity  for  striking  a 
lower  note,  roused  Anita  to  her  usual 
gayety  and  the  man  saw  and  obeyed 
her  mood.  They  rummaged  the  pan- 
try and  store-room,  which  were  fairly 
well  stocked,  and  made  meny  over 
their  evening  meal,  but  Anita  knew 
she  was  merely  postponing  her  ex- 
amination, and  the  man  knew  he 
was  merely  enjoying  a  reprieve. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  disguising 
from  you  that  we  stand  in  jeopardy 
of  our  lives, "  the  man  observed 
quietly  as  they  came  to  sit  once 
more  before  the  roaring  fire. 

"I  know  it,"  Anita  answered, 
her  face  bent  toward  the  flames, 
"but  it  makes  no  impression  on 
me." 

" — And  you  have  loved  a  great 
many  men!"  blurted  out  the  man 
with  no  connection  whatever,  and 
he  said  it  as  though  it  were  a  great 
hurting  fact. 

"  You  are  mistaken, "  observed 
Anita  quietly.  "  I  have  never,  in 
all  my  life,  loved  any  man!" 

"  You  said, "  the  man  reminded  her, 
"that   love   was  the   fixed   quantity 


and  its  object  variable. 
How  did  you  come  to 
that  conclusion?" 

"  Merely  by  observa- 
tion," smiled  Anita  sadly, 
"  I  have  never  loved  any 
one." 

"Your  husband?"  sug- 
gested the  man  ironically, 

"  No,  I  did  not  love  my 
husband,"  Anita  confessed 
promptly,  but  a  very  great 
tenderness  swept  over  her 
face. 

"  Can  you  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  tell  me  about 
him?"  the  man  asked 
gently. 

"It  is  a  secret,"  An- 
ita answered  softly,  "and 
those  who  once  knew  have 
forgotten  it  so  long  ago 
that  you  might  caiU  it  a 
lost  secret." 

"  I  will  keep  your  se- 
-AW.IED         p^gj.,    ^hg    j^^    pledged 

quietly,  "  if  you  think  well 
of  telling  me.  It — seems  to  me,"  he 
stammered,  "  I  could  not  rest  even 
in  a  watery  grave  luiless  I  knew  all 
about  it." 

"  I  have  never  told  any  one," 
Anita  said  gently,  "  There  has  never 
been  any  occasion.  I  always  meant 
to  tell  the  man  with  whom  I  fell  in 
love,  but — there  never  was  any  one." 

"Hadn't  you  better  modify  that 
alittle?"  suggested  the  man,  his  voice 
trembling  with  anxiety.  "Surely, 
— surely, — there  must  have  been  a 
slight  response  at  least  to  some 
one's  cry  for  love?  How  can  you 
recognize  a  negative  unless  you  argue 
from  a  positive?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  Anita  answered 
slowly,  "though  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  are  so  slight  that  they 
remain  forever  disembodied  in  your 
consciousness. 

"  I  said  I  never  loved  any  one,  I 
said  I  never  even  loved  my  hus- 
band, but  an  inverted  pyramid  could 
scarcely  stand  on  slimmer  base  than 
my  reason  for  my  conviction. 

"  For  just  one  second  before  we 
were  married  my  husband  roused  in 
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me  a  quick  rebellion,  which  he  as 
instantly  subdued.  You  may  laugh 
at  such  a  triviality,  but  as  my  soul 
liveth,  no  other  man  has  ever  even 
stirred  my  eyelashes  to  a  flicker." 

The  man  turned  away  and  walked 
to  the  window  on  the  channel  side. 
Anita  did  not  see  his  face  and  gazed 
steadfastly  out  to  sea,  from  whence 
it  always  seemed  to  her  her  happiness 
would  come.  It  might  come  un- 
willingly— might  even  be  forced  to 
tarry  shipwrecked  upon  a  beckoning 
coast — ^but  once  there  it  would  accept 
its  welcome  and  bestow  its  treasure. 

The  man  broke  her  reverie  at 
length  by  asking,  "Will  you  tell  me 
the  whole  story  about  your  husband  ?" 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you,"  Anita 
answered  quietly,  taking  the  chair  he 
placed  for  her  and  watching  while  he 
chose  a  little  hassock  for  himself. 

"  To  preface  my  story  I  must  ex- 
plain that  the  relation  of  Southern 
boys  and  girls  to  each  other  is  that 
of  sweethearts  from  their  very  in- 
fancy. I  had  dozens,  but  there  was 
one,  two  years  my  senior,  a  stranger, 
who  moved  to  our  town  when  I  was 
twelve  and  entered  my  circle  with 
a  seriousness  which  the  others  lacked. 
I  had  alwajrs  bragged  I  would  do 
anything  once — just  childishly,  you 
know,  and  believing  the  utmost  dar- 
ing feat  was  to  smoke  a  cigarette  or 
go  somewhere  alone  at  night. 

"The  boy  and  I  grew  to  be  great 
beaux,  and  I  would  have  died  before 
I  failed  him;  so  when  I  was  thirteen, 
and  he  found  me  after  some  school 
theatricals  dressed  in  grown-up  cos- 
tume with  my  hair  done  up  in  mature 
fashion,  he  dared  me  to  go  with  him 
to  a  little  Methodist  mission  chapel 
on  the  outskirts  of  town  and  be 
married — ^just  for  fun. 

"Do  you  suppose  I  hesitated? 
Intoxicated  with  the  dawning  power 
of  womanhood  and  restless  after  the 
sensation  of  acting  and  loath  to 
return  to  the  normal,  I  was  delighted 
to  do  something  exciting  and  ladyfied. 

"Come  then,"  he  said  and  lifted 
me  from  the  platform  where  I  was 
sitting   to   the    floor   where    he    was 


standing.  That  instant  suspended 
in  air  was  the  moment  of  quick  re- 
bellion, but  it  passed  and  we  hurried 
away  to  the  parson. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  the  license  was 
obtained,  but  it  was  forthcoming  and 
the  old  preacher,  almost  sand  blind, 
married  us  without  demur.  We  had 
absolutely  no  plans,  we  were  not 
thinking  of  running  away  together, 
and  I  remember  how  silly  I  thought 
my  grandmother  acted  when  we  saw 
her  carriage  dash  up  through  the 
thick  sand  while  she  waved  frantically 
from  the  window  and  then  bore  down 
upon  me  and  carried  me  away — 
away  from  the  minister's,  away  from 
Leabury,  away  from  America,  with 
lamentation  and  recrimination.  She 
said  because  I  was  rich  the  boy's 
father  had  put  him  up  to  the  prank 
to  get  my  fortune,  and  she  said  the 
marriage  was  voidable  because  I  was 
under  age. 

"  My  grandmother  took  me  to  my 
parents  who  were  travelling  in  Europe 
and  they  filled  my  mind  so  full  of 
other  things  that  my  boy-hjisband 
got  sh#ved  'way  back  in  my  heart. 
But,  although  they  said  my  marriage 
was  voidable,  I  kept  the  certificate 
like  an  amulet,  and  once  when  we 
were  travelling  in  India  I  had  a 
carved  box  made  with  mother-of- 
pearl  lotus-leaves  inlaid  upon  the  lid, 
and  I  laid  my  marriage  license  away 
in  it  with  attar-of-roses  like  a  bridal 
veil. " 

Anita's  voice  trailed  away  dream- 
ily and  the  man  bent  to  catch  the 
words,  for  the  fury  of  the  wind 
made  it  an  effort  to  hear  ordinary 
conversation. 

"And  have  you  been  waiting  for 
him  ever  since?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"No,  oh  no,"  Anita  returned 
brightly.  "But — I  have  always  felt 
that  I  had  an  anchor  to  windward!" 

"Answer  me  this,"  demanded  the 
man  hoarsely,  "have  you  ever  been 
engaged?" 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  am  not 
furious  with  you  for  your  imperti- 
nence," Anita  said  mildly,  "but  I  'm 
not.  Have  I  ever  been  engaged? 
Why  of  course   I  've  been  engaged. 
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Did  n't  I  tell  you  I  believe  love 
must  be  expended?  That  it  can- 
not thole  empty  arms?  But  I  have 
sought  it  in  vain.  I  have  been  so 
willing  to  be  happy,  and  I  have 
allowed  and  encouraged  frantic 
courtships  hoping  to  find  my  own, 
— but  'the  quest  was  not  for  me 'I 
And  Anita  smiled  bravely  through 
her  tears. 

"  You  are  very  inconsistent, "  said 
the  man,  and  his  voice  was  husky. 
"  Yon  said  I  must  not  touch  you 
because  you  were  married,  and  now 
you  declare  you  have  been  engaged 
more  than  once." 

"  I  am  trying  to  reconcile  that 
very  thing, "  Anita  confessed  slowly. 
"  You  see  I  have  always  known  my 
marriage  was  voidable  and  the  mere 
form  of  it  has  never  been  any  barrier 
in  my  mind  to  another  imion.  En- 
gagements in  the  South  are  n't  al- 
ways solemn  betrothals.  They  are 
many  times  an  aclcnowledgment  of 
a  mutual  interest  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  its  existence.  Mine 
have  only  been  experimental  engage- 
ments; but,  no  matter  how  Aiuch  I 
thought  I  cared,  I  found  in  time  that 


about  your  boy-husband?"  asked  the 
man  in  a  hard  voice. 

"  No, "  said  Anita  with  wistful 
tenderness;  "he  has  made  no  sign 
through  all  these  yeare,  but  I  have 
coaxed  myself  into  believing  that  he 
is  a  stout,  phlegmatic  peraon  who 
would  saunter  up  to  me  if  he  met 
me  unexpectedly  and  begin  to  joke 
coarsely  about  what  he  would  be 
pleased  to  call  our  escapade." 

The  wind  suddenly  subsided  for 
a  minute  and  a  distinct  rushing  of 
water  was  heard. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Anita  quickly, 
"  I  believe  the  water  is  washing  under 
the  house?" 

"We  will  go  and  see,"  said  the 
man,  lighting  the  huge  lantern  that 
hung  against  the  chimney  comer 
and  leading  the  way  into  the  Egyp- 
tian blackness.  On  the  channel  side 
there  was  still  a  considerable  breadth 
of  land  between  the  house  and  the 
water,  but  when  they  sldrted  the 
piazza  and  reached  the  ocean  side 
they  found  the  waves  had  eaten 
through  great  sand-hills  covered  with 
sea  oats  and  were  lapping  like  himgry 
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beasts  at  the  slender  underpinning  of 
the  cottage.  The  man  set  the  lantern 
on  the  floor  and  turned  to  Anita. 

"  If  this  lull  in  the  wind  means  it 
is  about  to  change  its  course,  there 
is  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  if  it  blows 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  from  the 


"Is  it  absolute  lunacy?"  ques- 
tioned Anita  breathlessly,  "that  I 
am  not  one  bit  afraid?  It  is  you. 
The  overwhelming  realization  of  your 
presence  precludes  dying  and  death. 
Have  you  mesmerized  me?"  She 
laughed  nervously. 

The  man  snatched  her  hands. 
"  Anita  Ravanel,  I  bate  the  influence 
of  that  boy-husband  controlling  you 
through  the  years.  Shut  your  eyes 
forever  to  his  intrepid  madness,  and 
open  your  arms  wide  to  my  full- 
grown  love." 

"My  anchor,"  whispered  Anita. 
"I  fear  I  am  drawing  my  anchor  I" 

The  man  drew  her  to  himself 
solemnly,  and  the  wind  dropped  to  a 
breath  of  air,  shifted,  changed  its 
perilous  course  and  set  back  again 
to  sea.  O  wind,  did  you  cast  a  great 
happiness  on  the  friendly  coast  and  fly 
off  with  errand  finished,  the  genius  of 
Destiny? 

The  man  brought  Anita  back  to 
the  fire  and  knelt  beside  her.  The 
fire-light  blazed  like  a  torch  in  his 
face. 


"  Anita, "  he  whispered,  "  who  am 
I?    Who  am  I?" 

Anita  looked  searchingly  into  his 
eyes,  suggestion  and  doubt  duelled 
together,  and  into  the  breach  cer- 
tainty dashed,  appalled  but  unwa- 
vering. 

"You  are  my  boy-husband!"  she 
gasped.  "  It  is  you  whom  I  have 
loved  through  all  the  years,  you!" 

She  stooped  and  held  his  face  be- 
tween her  hands.  "  Now  I  know  that 
1  knew  it  all  the  time — but  knew  it 
not. " 

"  I  would  not  tell  you,  till  I  was 
sure  how  you  felt  toward  me  as  you 
had  known  me.  I  meant  to  go 
away  ■  unrevealed  if  I  thought  you 
could  not  care  for  me." 

He  took  her  hands,  rose  to  his 
feet  and  drew  her  into  his  strong 
arms  with  a  very  definite  expression 
of  ownership. 

"Anita,"  he  whispered,  "we  are 
already  married!  We  are  already 
married!"  And  Anita  held  up  &er 
head  for  his  kiss. 

"Anita,  you  said  the  object  of 
love  was  the  variable  quantity, "he  re- 
minded her  presently,  "  you  said  love 
alone  was  steadfast  and  stable.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  opinion  now?" 

And  Anita  with  her  boy-husband's 
and  man-husband's  arms  around  her 
whispered,  "It's  a  good-for-nothing 
theory, — and  I  'm  glad  of  it!" 
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By  HENRY  D.  SEDGWICK 


■  HEbiographyof  Ed- 
i  ward  Fitzgerald, 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Ben- 
son, contains  this 
description  of  him 
I  in  later  years; 
"  Fitzgerald  ap- 
peared  a  tall, 
dreamy-looking  man,  .  .  .  with 
large,  sensitive  lips  and  a  melancho- 
ly expression;  his  face  tanned  with 
exposure  to  the  sun;  moving  his 
head  as  he  walked  with  a  remote, 
almost  haughty  air,  as  though  he 
guarded  his  own  secret;  ■.  .  .  with 
straggling  gray  hair;  slovenly  in 
dress,  wearing  an  ancient,  battered, 
black-banded,  shining-edged,  tall  hat, 
round  which  he  would  in  windy 
weather  tie  a  handkerchief  to  keep  it 
in  its  place ;  his  clothes  of  baggy  blue 
cloth,  as  though  he  were  a  seafarer,  his 
trousers  short  and  his  shoes  low, 
exhibiting  a  length  of  white  or  gray 
stockings.  With  an  unstarched  white 
shirt  front,  high,  crumpled,  stand-up 
collar,  a  big,  black  silk  tie  in  a  careless 
bow;  in  cold  weather  trailing  a  green 
and  black  or  gray  plaid  shawl;  in  hot 
weather  even  walking  barefoot,  with 
his  boots  slung  to  a  stick.  .  .  ." 
In  the  evening  while  listening  to 
reading  he  "sat  on  a  low  chair,  with 
his  feet  on  the  fender,  in  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers.  .  .  .  He  in- 
variably wore  his  tall  hat,  only 
removing  it  occasionally  to  get  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  out  of  it.  He 
would  hold  his  snuff-box  in  his  band 
or  a  paper  knife." 

In  youth  Fitzgerald's  eccentrici- 
ties were  less  marked,  but  all  his  life 
his  disposition  tended  to  an  extreme 
unconventional  it  y.  His  exceptional 
behavior  may  be  set  down  in  part, 

•  Pitigerald  was  born  in  1809,     His  translation  of 


at  least,  to  the  effect  of  inheritance, 
for  his  brother  came  dangerously 
close  to  the"  line  that  borders  lunacy. 
The  poet  never  let  himself  forsake 
the  normal  path  of  sanity  so  far  as 
that,  but  more  and  more  as  he  grew 
older  his  impulses  to  forsake  the 
common  ways  of  men  became  hab- 
itual, and  his  native  incapacity  for 
accepting  the  ordinary  values  of  life 
became  steadily  more  rigid. 

That  a  man  so  wayward  should 
have  been  singled  out  by  the  Muse, 
is  one  of  those  whims  of  hers  in  which 
she  has  indulged  herself  more  free- 
ly in  England  than  elsewhere.  Her 
choice  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
unanticipated  by  his  contemporaries. 
They  regarded  Fitzgerald  as  a  dear, 
whimsical  fellow,  and  merely  knew 
him  as  a  scholar,  a  recluse,  a  man 
of  highly  cultivated  literary  tastes. 
Their  lack  of  appreciation  was  natural 
enough.  He  seemed  far  more  fitted 
to  be  a  critic  than  a  poet.  If  we 
were  to  judge  from  his  letters  only, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  infer  that 
those  volumes  which  are  now  sepul- 
chrally  known  as  his  "  Literary 
Remains"  would  consist  of  critical 
essays;  for  he  shows  himself  in  his 
letters  deeply  interested  in  literature, 
careful  of  excellence,  definite  in  his 
views  and  independent  in  his  judg- 
ments. Indeed,  he  himself  says: 
"Though  I  cannot  write  poems  you 
know  I  consider  that  I  have  the  old 
woman's  faculty  of  judging  of  them; 
yes.  much  better  than  much  cleverer 
and  wiser  men;  I  pretend  to  no  genius, 
but  to  taste."  This  was  true.  Most 
of  us  cannot  judge  of  poetry  until 
it  has  been  associated  in  some  way 
with  our  own  moods  and  experiences, 
until  it  has  become  a  comrade  to  our 

the  Rubiiydt  first  appeared  in  1859. 
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more  poignant  memories  and  as  it 
were  incorporate  in  ourselves;  Fitz- 
gerald had  the  divining  gift,  and  one 
cannot  but  regret  that  ^  he  made  so 
scanty  use  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  Fitzgerald 
did  not  choose  to  be  a  critic,  except 
in  random  judgments  to  his  friends, 
is  to  be  found  in  his  seclusion.  Re- 
tirement, withdrawal  from  the  world 
and  even  from  friends,  freedom  from 
all  jars,  all  causes  of  disquiet,  all 
disturbers  of  peace,  lead  to  sluggish- 
ness, indifference,  sloth.  Fitzgerald 
was  not  merely  physically  but  also 
morally  withdrawn;  he  was  a  hermit 
in  spirit,  the  world  ignoring  as  well 
as  by  the  world  ignored.  He  was 
impartial  and  serene ;  but  impartiality 
and  serenity  are  not  springs  to  action. 
Criticism  presupposes  some  interest 
in  the  spread  of  good  taste  or  true 
ideals,  some  wish  that  the  many  shall 
understand  and  intelligently  appre- 
ciate, shall  admire  for  right  reasons 
the  famous  things  that  occupy  men's 
minds  and  mouths.  Fitzgerald  was 
indifferent  to  all  this.  To  say  that 
he  disliked  the  many  would  be  too 
strong,  but  he  kept  himself  well  away 
from  them.  He  went  with  reluctance 
to  London;  he  chose  solitary  places, 
fields  and  seacoast,  where  he  alter- 
nated his  studies  with  a  walk  or  sail. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
supple-minded  for  a  critic.  "  I  differ 
in  taste  from  the  rest  of  the  world," 
he  said;  and  he  did  in  fact  differ  so 
much  that  his  taste,  however  useful 
as  a  stimulus,  as  a  light  and  a  help, 
could  not  as  a  rule  become  the 
common  taste.  Witness  his  fondness 
for  Crabbe;  here  he  mistook  his  per- 
sonal enjojnnent  for  a  well-educated, 
disciplined  taste.  All  to  which  the 
public  is  indifferent  is  not  caviare. 

Debarred  from  criticism,  Fitzger- 
ald's talents  sought  another  outlet. 
The  Muse  had  kissed  him  in  his 
cradle;  but  the  gift  she  had  given 
him  was  a  paradox, — "  Lacking  orig- 
inality, thou  shalt  be  highly  original." 
At  twenty-two  he  had  written  some 
charming  verses,  ascribed  to  Lamb 
and  worthy  of  Cowper;  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  scattered  poems 


he  abandoned  the  attempt  to  write 
"original"  poetry.  The  adjective 
"original,"  as  applied  to  poetry,  is 
rather  an  unmeaning  word.  Poetry 
alwajrs  evades  definiteness;  it  has 
too  many  ftmctions.  Poetry  is  a 
personal  god.  It  is  the  tale  of  an 
episode  in  the  poet's  life,  of  his 
random  loves,  for  a  Highland  Girl, 
a  Bajadere,  a  Country  Churchyard,  a 
Deserted  Garden,  a  Rape  of  a  Lock, 
a  distant  view  of  Eton  College,  or 
anything  else.  And  why,  among 
the  multitude  of  things  that  catch 
a  poet's  fancy,  should  there  not  be 
a  place  for  a  foreign  poem?  The 
poet  endeavors  to  recount  in  his  own 
words  the  moving  cause  that  stirred 
his  soul  with  pleasure.  Fitzgerald's 
imagination  was  excited  by  foreign 
poetry,  and  he  put  his  own  emotions 
into  verse. 

He  showed  his  originality  by  his 
attitude  to  what  he  undertook  to 
translate.  He  believed  that  his  duty 
was  not  to  replace  a  foreign  word 
by  an  English  word,  but  to  render 
one  poetical  idea  by  another.  "I 
am  persuaded,"  he  sa)rs,  "that  to 
keep  life  in  the  work  (as  Drama 
must)  the  Translator  (however  in- 
ferior to  his  Original)  must  recast 
that  original  into  his  own  Likeness, 
more  or  less:  the  less  like  his  original, 
so  much  the  worse:  but  still,  the 
live  Dog  better  than  the  dead  Lion, 
in  Drama,  I  say."  He  began  with 
Calderon;  but  he  took  from  Calderon 
little  more  than  the  scenario,  and 
rounded  out  an  idea,  a  phrase,  a 
scene  or  an  act,  into  an  English 
paraphrase,  which,  if  justified  at  all, 
was  justified  by  itself  and  not  by 
its  equivalence  to  the  original.  One 
has  but  to  read  a  dozen  lines  of 
Calderon  to  see  how  utterly  the 
light,  sparkling,  melodramatic  Span- 
ish verse,  that  shifts  from  lyrical 
intensity  to  conventional  pirouettes, 
differs  from  the  solemn  blank-verse 
of  Fitzgerald's  renderings. 

The  translations  from  Calderon  may 
be  set  down  as  a  failure.  'Indeed, 
Calderon  is  too  remote  from  us  to 
suffer  translation,  even  in  Fitzgerald's 
sense  of  "taken  from"  the  Spanish. 
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Calderon  belonged  to  a  world  that 
seems,  to  our  eyes,  most  oddly  en- 
meshed in  fantastic  religious  con- 
ceptions and  in  a  still  more  fantastic 
social  code;  and,  even  where  he  rises 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  age  and 
country,  his  verse  is  still  an  insuper- 
able difficulty.  Miguel  Cervantes, 
the  greatest  of  Spaniards,  by  the 
nobleness  of  his  spirit  and  the  origi- 
nality of  his  genius,  has  leapt  over 
national  barriers  to  a  greater  degree, 
perhaps,  than  any  writer  except 
Homer  alone.  A  second  Spaniard, 
Velasquez,  has  won  universal  recog- 
nition, because  painting  is  not  con- 
fined l3y  national  barriers.  But  Cal- 
deron was  in  a  different  situation; 
he  was  not  merely  profoundly  a  part 
of  his  generation,  but  also  rather 
a  lyrical  than  a  dramatic  poet,  and 
no  more  to  be  translated  than  Pe- 
trarch. 

Fitzgerald's  translations  from  the 
Greek  —  the  Agamemnon  and  the 
CEdipus, — ^noble  in  their  fine,  resonant 
English,  and  striking  in  their  dra- 
matic presentation  of  the  triumphant 
march  of  doom,  must  meet  the  fate 
that  overtakes  all  translations  from 
the  Greek  poets.  They  spring  up 
like  grass,  flourish  for  a  season  and 
wither  in  neglect.  All  who  are  in- 
terested, really  interested,  in  the 
Greek  drama,  go  to  the  Greek  itself. 
No  argent  moon,  however  beautifully 
hung  in  heaven,  can  take  for  them 
the  place  of  the  sun  itself.  Each 
generation  must  create  its  own  re- 
lations to  the  immortal  'Greeks,  and 
needs  a  new  interpreter. 

Credette  Fitzgerald  nella  traduzione  ten- 
er  lo  campo,  ed  ora  ha  Murray  il  grido. 

If  Fitzgerald's  fame  were  to  rest 
on  his  translations  from  the  Spanish 
and  the  Greek,  considering  how  the 
one  has  but  a  fitful  interest  and  the 
other  immortally  surpasses  the  trans- 
lator's art,  he  would  scarcely  be  re- 
membered, except  as  an  odd  friend 
of  Tennyson,  Thackeray  and  Car- 
lyle.  His  letters  would  never  have 
been  collected.  But  the  ingenious 
Muse  of  Poetry,  remembering  her 
paradoxical    promise,   found    a  way 


to  redeem  it.  Fitzgerald's  friend, 
Cowell,  a  student  of  oriental  litera- 
ture, introduced  him  to  a  poet  un- 
known except  to  a  few  scholars. 

The  Rubaiydt  of  Omar  Khayytei 
proved  the  stepping-stones  by  which 
Fitzgerald  climbed  to  his  permanent 
niche  in  English  literature.  .  The 
Muse  fulfilled  ber  promise.  The  ideas 
were  furnished  by  Omar,  the  English 
words  by  Fitzgerald;  not  an  unequal 
division  of  labor  in  this  noble  col- 
laboration. The  translation  is  far 
more  literal  than  in  the  plays  from 
the  Spanish  and  the  Greek.  Mr. 
Heron- Allen  says :  "  A  translation  pure 
and  simple  it  is  not,  but  a  transla- 
tion in  the  most  classic  sense  of  the 
term  it  imdoubtedly  is."  And  he 
explains  that  of  the  one  hundred  and 
one  stanzas  nearly  fifty  are  faith- 
ful paraphrases  of  Omar's  quatrains, 
over  forty  compress  into  one  quat- 
rain the  ideas  contained  in  two  or 
more  quatrains,  while  the  others 
either  echo  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
or  are  taken  from  other  Persian  poets. 
So,  an  original  poem  in  any  just 
sense  it  is  assuredly  not.  But  Persia 
is  far  away,  Omar  lived  long  ago, 
his  Persian  Rubdiydt  will  always 
remain  a  sealed  book  to  English 
readers,  and  hence  Fitzgerald's  "ren- 
dering into  English  veipe"  is  lifted 
quite  out  of  the  common  category  of 
translations.  It  stands  by  the  side 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  one  of  the  few  contributions  made 
to  English  literature  by  the  East. 

The  same  two  essential  C3.<ises  that 
give  glory  to  great  classics  have  raised 
Fitzgerald's  poem  to  its  high  emi- 
nence— substance  and  form;  and,  as 
has  not  always  been  the  case  with 
English  classics,  both  substance  and 
form  have  joined  to  make  the  poem 
popular.  Omar  sang,  as  Fitzgerald 
says,  "  in  an  acceptable  way  it  seems, 
of  what  all  men  feel  in  their  hearts, 
but  had  not  expresst  in  verse  before. " 
The  Rubdiydt  express  the  indigna- 
tion of  petulant  youth,  angry  that 
it  is  not  the  dandled  darling  of  the 
universe,  as  well  as  the  sadder  ex- 
perience of  older  men ;  they  echo  the 
rebound    from    narrow    schemes    of 
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ethics,  and  speak  the  eternal  lan- 
guage of  Epicurus.  They  proclaim 
what  the  whole  power  of  organized 
Christianity  has  denied  and  endeav- 
ored to  smother;  and  exhale  the 
freshness  of  forbidden  fruit.  There 
is  nothing  in  English  comparable  to 
them.  Ecclesiastes,  The  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  Ecclesiasticus,  contain 
wise  saws  on  the  vanity  of  life,  but 
they  express  rather  the  lassitude  of 
debility  and  defeat  than  the  Farinata- 
like  defiance  of  angry  hopes.  Put 
these  two  temperaments  side  by  side, 
and  you  see  the  difference. 

These  differences  between  the  He- 
brew poet  and  the  Persian  are  dif- 
ferences of  mood,  of  temperament,  of 
experience.  To  sane  men,  especially 
to  the  young,  the  conception  of  man 
as  wronged,  as  tricked  or  at  least 
misled,  by  the  powers  that  are,  is 
a  congenial  and  inspiring  thought. 
When  a  young  man  finds  himself 
thwarted  in  his  desires,  hindered  in 
attaining  what  to  him  is  a  high  and 
noble  end,  impotent  in  the  presence 
of  mighty  forces,  helplessly  prostrate 
underneath  unintelligible  layers  and 
deposits  of  wickedness  and  ignorance, 
he  is  inclined  to  play  the  Prometheus, 
to  declaim  rhetorical  verses,  to  climb 
the  Caucasus  and  bare  his  breast  to 
the  vulture.  The  mood  is  a  happy 
one.  It  is  inspiring  and  intoxicating 
to  challenge  the  forces  that  seem  to 
make  for  evil;  and  this  mood,  in 
a  less  exaggerated  form,  finds  its 
sympathetic  expression  in  Omar 
Khajrydm. 

Opposed  to  this  attitude  is  the 
mood  whose  graver  side  is  the 
submission  of  resignation  and  fear, 
lyhose  brighter  side  is  confidence, 
hope  and  superstition,  both  which 
sides  have  been  best  expressed  in 
Christian  literature  in  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  for  instance.  Between  these 
two  positions  there  is  a  third.  We 
all  have  moods  when  any  expression 
of  a  definite  conception  of  man's 
relation  to  the  sum  and  soul  of  things 
sounds  irreverent  and  unintelligent, 
when  any  utterance  beyond  that  of  a 
profound  and  bewildered  conscious- 
ness of  littleness  in  the  presence  of 


the  tmknown  seems  impertinent  and 
childish.  This  is  the  position  of  the 
authors  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  other 
books  of  Wisdom.  They  look  around 
them  at  the  world  and  find  all  ethical 
theories  which  are  based  on  any  a 
priori  dogma  hopelessly  out  of  joint. 
They  find  life  serious,  solemn  and 
mysterious,  and  feel  themselves  in- 
capable of  sounding  its  solemnity 
and  mystery;  yet  in  their  needs  and 
their  desires  they  create  an  exalted 
state  of  mind  which  they  call  Wisdom. 
They,  brothers  of  Plato,  take  refuge 
in  a  large  hope,  built  half  of  philosophy 
and  half  of  fancy. 

Is  not  this  mood  more  universal, 
more  enduring,  more  reasonable  than 
that  of  Omar  Khayydm?  Is  it  not 
more  likely  to  be  approved  by  that 
permanent  disposition — quod  semper 
ubique  et  ab  omnibus  —  to  which 
man  has  so  freely  appealed?  And, 
if  that  is  so,  Solomon's  fame  (for 
his  name  is  attached  to  this  book 
of  Wisdom)  will  be  exalted  in  the 
triumph  of  his  mood,  and  Omar's 
will  be  dimmed  with  the  failing  of 
his  doctrines.  Whatever  be  the  out- 
come of  the  opposition  of  these  moods, 
Fitzgerald's  fame  as  an  artist,  even 
if  hereafter  'he  should  become  a 
neglected  artist,  is  secure. 

Fitzgerald  did  not  follow  the  se- 
quence of  quatrains  in  the  original; 
the  order  is  all  his  own,  and  by  it  he 
has  gained  a  dramatic  presentation 
of  his  theme  that  the  books  of  Wis- 
dom wholly  lack;  his  stanzas  have 
a  poetry,  to  which  their  temperate 
agnosticism  offers  no  rivalry.  What 
verses  from  the  Hebrew  compare  for 
vigor  and  a  noble,  rebellious  spirit 
with  these  famous  stanzas: 

LXVI 

I  sent  my  Soul  through  the  Invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  After-life  to  spell: 

And  by  and  by  my  Soul  return* d  to  me, 
And  answered,  **I  myself  am  Heav'n  and 
Hell,"— 

LXVII 

Heav'n  but  the  Vision  of  fulfill* d  Desire, 
And  Hell  the  Shadow  of  a  Soul  on  fire, 
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Cast  on  the  Darkness  into  which  Our- 
selves, 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

•  •••••• 

LXXI 

The  Moving   Finger  writes;   and,   having 

writ, 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

Can  these  thoughts,  and  especially 
in  the  first  two  lines  of  quatrain 
LXVII,  be  more  memorably  ex- 
pressed ?  In  order  to  appreciate  justly 
Fitzgerald's  craft  they  should  be 
compared  with  the  literal  translation 
by  Mr.  Heron-Allen. 

One  might  go  on  adding  praise  to 
praise,  as  others  have  done  abun- 
dantly; but  everybody  knows  all  the 
stanzas  by  heart.  And  if  one  turns 
to  the  reverse  of  the  picture  and 
seeks  to  perform  the  ungracious 
office  of  carping,  how  hard  it  is  to 
find  a  straw  to  clutch  at!  Is  there, 
one  suggests  tentatively  to  oneself, 
a  little  hardness,  a  trifling  lack  of 
finesse,  of  chiaroscuro,  of  trembling 
delicacy,  like  that  of  twilight  which 
deceives  the  eye  into  doubting  whether 
it  sees  shadow  or  substance  ?  Perhaps 
this  quality  was  wanting  in  Omar, 
and  so  Fitzgerald  also  omitted  it. 

Omar,  though  an  Epicurean,  and, 
to  quote  Mr.  Heron- Allen,  a  "tran- 
scendental agnostic  and  an  ornamental 
pessimist,  not  always  supported  by 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,"  has 
been  accepted  by  some  of  his  country- 
men and  also  by  some  western  schol- 
ars as  a  mystic  to  whom  wine  and 
the  wine  cup  are  merely  symbols. 
Ignorance  can  merely  guess  in  the 
dark;  but  is  it  not  likely  that  Omar, 
not  having  "  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions," sometimes  faltered  in  his 
bold  defiance;  that  sometimes,  as  he 
watched  the  immeasurable  stars,  he 
quailed  before  immensity  and  mingled 
some  doubts  concerning  this  "unin- 
telligible world"  with  his  bolder  cer- 
tainties ? 

In  these  high  altercations  between 
the  soul  and  destiny,  a  play  of  un- 


certainty, a  touch  of  irony,  a  hesita- 
tion, a  smiling  doubt,  is,  at  least  to 
some  minds,  a  welcome  embroidery. 
Fitzgerald,  however,  did  not  find  it 
in  Omar;  and  very  likely  it  was  not 
there.  Nevertheless,  granting  that 
Omar  lacked  finesse,  a  suspicion  lurks 
at  one's  elbow  that  Fitzgerald  lacked 
a  certain  delicacy  of  expression. 
Such  lines  as  these, 

Each  Mom  a  thousand  Roses  brings,  you 
say; 
Yes,  but  where  leaves  the  Rose  of  Yes- 
terday ? 

inevitably  bring  up  that  far  tenderer 
line, 

Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d*antanl 

In  place  of  a  delicate  modelling  on 
varying  emotional  planes,  instead  of 
some  Leonardesque  play  of  uncer- 
tainty, one  has  the  sense  of  a  slight- 
ly crude  over-explicitness.  Cavilling 
built  on  such  conjectures  is,  how- 
ever, the  sturdiest  kind  of  praise. 
Certainly,  if  we  put  aside  the  Bible, 
Fitzgerald,  by  his  classic  English, 
his  exquisite  taste  and  his  strong 
sympathy,  has  achieved  the  most 
memorable  of  all  translations  from 
foreign  poetry  into  English. 

Since  the  Rub^ydt  have  become  a 
string  of  household  phrases,  Fitz- 
gerald's letters  have  sprung  into  fame 
— "  incomparable  letters,"  Mr.  Benson 
calls  them.  Matthew  Arnold  set  the 
fashion  of  admiring  poets'  letters 
more  than  their  poetry;  and,  indeed, 
people  whose  appetites  begin  to  cloy 
when  they  perceive  the  crowd  gaping 
for  their  dish,  are  sensitively  ready 
for  what  has  a  fuller  relish  of  the 
unusual.  Fitzgerald's  letters  have 
profited  by  this  sentiment.  Letters 
— ^not  letters  in  their  native  charm  of 
handwriting,  but  all  "  endimanchus  " 
in  print — ^are  the  peculiar  interest 
of  a  leisure  class,  and  often  depend 
very  largely  for  their  interest  upon 
gossip  concerning  the  doings  and 
declamations  of  noted  persons.  For 
instance,  Cicero  owes  his  renown  as  a 
letter-writer  to  his  oratory,  to  his 
acquaintance  with  the  mightiest  Ju- 
lius, with  Octavius,  with  Brutus  and 
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Antony,  though  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
to  the  majestic  memory  of  Rome; 
Walpole  owes  his — in  a  measure,  at 
least — to  anecdotes  of  eighteenth- 
century  notables;  and  the  letters  of 
Byron  and  Shelley  are  interesting 
in  great  part  because  they  are  the 
letters  of  meteoric  poets,'  Besides 
these  two  classes  of  letter  -  writers 
there  is  a  third,  to  which  Madame 
de  S^vign^  and  Cowper  belong.  Their 
letters  contain  in  themselves,  thanks 
to  insight,  humor  and  delicacy, 
their  own  value  independent  of  the 
outside  world  or  fame  in  other  fields. 
To  this  third  class  belong  all  those 
charming  persons  who  are  letter- 
writers  bom.  Fitzgerald  certainly 
belongs  to  the  first  two  classes,  and 
if  he  is  not  at  the  top 'of  the  third 
class  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  in  it. 
His  letters  are  easy,  daintily  des- 
criptive, sympathetic,  full  of  sensitive- 
ness and  independence ;  they  all  smack 
of  a  whinLsicsJ,  and  poetical,  personal- 
ity, Fitzgerald  was  an  artist,  and  in 
writing  letters  not  wholly  unself- 
congcious.  Though  modest,  or  rather 
proudly  modest,  he  knew  how  en- 
tertaining and  agreeable,  how  out  of 
the  common,  his  letters  were,  and  he 
knew  his  own  ability  to  record  himself. 
C'est  mot  que  je  peins. 

Nevertheless,  his  letters  distinctly 
owe  much  of  their  interest  to  Tenny- 
son, Thackeray  and  Carlyle.  Certainly 
many  readers  might  hesitate  to  read 
them  were  it  not  for  the  vivid  pic- 
tures of  those  three  great  personages 


of  the  Victorian  Era.  Fitzgerald's 
comments  on  his  friends  are  de- 
lightful ;  they  have  the  kindly  admira- 
tion of  Du  Maurier's  pencil  and  also 
the  eccentric  and  deeper  genius  of  a 
Theryon.  Best  of  all  is  that  on 
Spedding  with  his  "Platonic  per- 
fume," but  most  notable  is  the  figure 
of  Tennyson  as  he  appeared  to  his 
contemporaries  in  the  morning  glory 
of  promise — not  as  he  now  appears, 
criticised  and  deprecated,  to  the 
generation  of  rebound.  Tennyson 
stalks  through  Fitzgerald's  pages 
like  a  young  Achilles,  One  feels  the 
superb,  confident  self-consecration 
of  the  poet.  One  sees  his  lofty 
stature,  his  noble  head  commercing 
with  the  skies,  and  also  the  self- 
consciousness  begotten  of  adulation 
that  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him 
and  pulled  his  hat  brim  over  his  eyes. 
Fitzgerald's  letters  will  always  be 
welcome  to  those  who  like  a  pungent 
and  yet  delicate  humor  such  as 
clings  to  old-fashioned  laces  packed 
away  in  sandalwood,  for  Fitzgerald 
has  an  exotic  tinge.  But  our  re- 
membrance of  his  hundredth  birth- 
day is  not  due  to  his  letters  nor  to 
his  translation  of  jEschylus  or  Cal- 
deron;  his  fame  must  rest  upon  the 
Rubiiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam  "ren- 
dered into  English  verse, "  which 
Tennyson  calls  that 

golden  eastern  lay. 
Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 
In  English  more  divinely  well. 
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book  of  the 


-nlTH  the  possible 
I  exception  of  Mr. 
9  Krehbiel's  "Chap- 
\.  ters  of  Opera," 
which  is  noticed 
elsewhere  in  this 
magazine,  the 
most  important 
relating  to  mu- 


sic, is  undoubtedly  Mr.  David  C.  Tay- 
lor's "The  Psychology  of  Singing" 
(the  Macmillan  Company),  Mr.  Tay- 
lor undertakes  nothing  less  than  a 
destructive  criticism  of  all  modem,  so- 
called  "scientific"  methods  of  teach- 
ing singing,  and  a  vindication  of  those 
empirical  methods  of  the  old  Italian 
school  which  they  have  superseded. 
Whether  he  succeeds  or  not  is  a 
question  about  which  readers  may 
differ;  at  least  no  one  can  deny  the 
thoroughness  of  his  knowledge,  the 
cogency  of  his  reasoning,  or  the  in- 
terest of  his  conclusions. 

He  begins  by  showing  how  the 
old  Italian  methods,  which  flourished 
from  1600  to  1800,  were  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  gradually  dis- 
placed by  methods  based  on  newly 
acquired  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
on  the  idea  of  a  conscious  control  of 
the  vocal  organs.  Next  he  shows,  by 
many  citations,  that  the  supposed 
anatomical  facts  were  interpreted  in 
endlessly  conflicting  ways,  that  how- 
ever interpreted  they  afforded  little 
guidance  in  practical  singing,  and  that 
the  attempted  "conscious  control"of 
the  vocal  muscles  led  only  to  throat 
stiffness  and  a  host  of  attendant 
evils.  Finally,  reverting  to  the  em- 
pirical method  of  the  old  Italians,  he 
points  out  that  it  was  based  on  an 
instinctive  use  of  the  faculty  which 
modem  psychology  has  studied  so 
exhaustively    under     the    name ,   of 


"  Imitation. "  The  true  way  of  learn- 
ing to  sing  is  to  listen  to  good  singing 
and  to  imitate  it. 

According  to  Mr,  Taylor,  most  of 
the  shortcomings  of  modem  vocal 
teaching  and  singing  are  due  to  the 
throat  stiffness  produced  by  un- 
natural concentration  of  attention  on 
the  vocal  muscles.  "  It  is  a  lamen- 
table fact,"  he  says,  "that  most  of 
the  singing  nowadays  gives  evidence 
of  throat  stiffness.  Perfect  singing 
becomes  more  rare  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year."  The  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  Part  IV,  devoted  to  the 
causes  and  effects  of  this  stiffness,  are 
perhaps  the  most  absorbing  in  the 
book. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  body  are 
arranged  in  opposed  pairs,  of  which 
the  biceps  and  the  triceps  of  the 
upper  arm  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  When  the  arm  is  bent  at 
the  elbow  the  biceps  normally  does 
most  of  the  work,  the  triceps  exerting 
only  a  slight  controlling  pressure.  If, 
however,  attention  is  too  consciously 
directed  upon  these  muscles,  both 
sets  are  more  strongly  "  innervated, " 
and  a  much  greater  effort  is  needed 
to  effect  the  bending  of  the  arm. 
This  is  what  happens  to  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  when  vocalization  is 
conscious  instead  of  instinctive. 

The  attempt  to  manage  the  voice,  by 
paying  attention  to  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions of  the  vocal  organs,  causes  an  ia- 
voluntary  contraction  of  all  the  throat 
muscles,  and  so  interferes  with  the  normal 
instinctive  vocal  action  {p,  361). 

The  baneful  results  of  such  inter- 
ference form  the  subject  of  the 
chapter    on    "  Throat    Stiffness    and 

Incorrect  Singing,"  They  are,  first, 
imperfect  quality  ("throaty"  or  "na- 
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sal"  tone);  second,  curtailed  range 
of  pitch;  third,  curtailed  range  of 
loud  and  soft;  fourth,  impaired  flexi- 
bility; fifth,  faulty  intonation;  sixth, 
the  tremolo.  Practically  all  possible 
vocal  defects  due  to  this  one  condi- 
tion! 

Mr.  Taylor's  final  result  is  as  sini- 
ple  as  his  argument  is  ingenious;  he 
says: 

Nothing  could  well  be  simpler  than  the 
dropping  of  the  mechanical  idea.  .  .  . 
Call  the  pupil's  attention  always  tp  the 
quality  of  the  tones,  and  never  to  the 
throat.  Cease  to  talk  of  breathing  and 
of  laryngeal  action,  and  these  subjects 
will  never  suggest  themselves  to  the  stu- 
dent's mind.  Continue  to  have  the 
student  sing  vocalises,  scales,  songs,  and 
arias,  just  as  at  present.  Teach  the  stu- 
dent to  listen  closely  to  his  own  voice,  and 
familiarize  him  with  correct  models  of 
singing.  This  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
rational  voice  culture. 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  has  managed  to 
condense  in  the  less  than  seventy 
pages  of  his  "  Piano  Playing:  A  Little 
Book  of  Simple  Suggestions  "  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)  a  great  deal  of  wise 
counsel,  not  only  on  the  technics, 
but  also  on  the  aesthetics,  of  his  sub- 
ject. There  are  chapters  on  "The 
Piano  and  Its  Player,"  "General 
Rules,"  "Correct  Touch  and  Tech- 
nic,"  "The  Use  of  the  Pedal," 
"Playing  'in  Style'"  and  "How  Ru- 
binstein Taught  Me  to  Play"— all 
enlightening  in  matter,  and  pleasant- 
ly, often  wittily,  expressed.  Mr.  Hof- 
mann is  keen  at  discovering  and 
exposing  popular  fallacies.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  on  interpre- 
tation: 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  too  objec- 
tive study  of  a  piece  may  impair  the 
"individuality"  of  its  rendition.  Have  no 
fear  of  that!  If  ten  players  study  the 
same  piece  with  the  same  high  degree  of 
exactness  and  objectivity — depend  upon 
it :  each  one  will  still  play  it  quite  differently 
from  the  nine  others,  though  each  one 
may  think  his  rendi1;ion  the  only  correct 
one.  .  .  .  The  player  should  always  feel 
convinced  that  he  plays  only  what  is 
written.     To  the  auditor,  who  with  his 


own  and  different  intelligence  follows  the 
player's  performance,  the  piece  will  appear 
in  the  light  of  the  player's  individuality. 

Would  that  composers  as  well  as  pi- 
anists might  profit  by  this  wise  ad- 
vice! 

There  is  a  perceptive  paragraph  on 
the  error  of  "  inferring  the  conception 
of  a  composition  from  the  name  of  its 
composer. " 

We  find  some  of  Beethoven's  works  as 
romantic  and  fanciful  as  any  of  Schumann's 
or  Chopin's  could  be,  while  some  of  the 
latter's  works  show  at  times  a  good  deal 
of  Beethovenish  classicity  [sic].  Every 
great  master  has  written  some  works 
that  are,  and  some  that  are  not,  typical 
of  himself. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  passage 
is  that  in  which  the  modem  coloristic 
use  of  the  damper  pedal  is  discussed : 

There  are  in  many  pieces  moments  where 
a  blending  of  tones,  seemingly  foreign  to 
one  another,  is  a  means  of  characterization. 
This  blending  is  especially  permissible 
when  the  passing  (foreign)  tones  are  more 
than  one  octave  removed  from  the  lowest 
tone  and  from  the  harmony  built  upon  it. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  pedal  is  not  merely  a  means  of 
tone  prolongation,  but  also  a  means  of 
coloring  —  and  pre-eminently  that.  .  .  . 
At  times  we  can  produce  strange,  glasslike 
effects  by  purposely  mixing  non-harmonic 
tones.  .  .  .  Such  blendings  are  productive 
of  a  multitude  of  effects,  especially  when 
we  add  the  agency  of  dynamic  gradation: 
effects  suggestive  of  winds  from  Zephyr  to 
Boreas,  of  the  splash  and  roar  of  waves, 
of  fountain  play,  of  rustling  leaves,  etc. 

Altogether  Mr.  Hofmann's  book,  in 
spite  of  its  brevity,  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  piano. 

The  "Musical  Memories"  of  Mr. 
George  P.  Upton,  the  well-known 
music  critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co.),  bears  the 
sub-title,  "  My  Recollections  of  Celeb- 
rities of  the  Half  Century  1850- 
1900."  It  is  a  book  of  rather 
superficial  gossip  and  reminiscence, 
pleasantly  written,  and  profusely  il- 
lustrated with  photographs  of  "  celeb- 
rities. "     Among  the  singers  we  meet 
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are  Jenny  Lind,  Adelina  Patti,  Son- 
tag,  Alboni,  Nilsson,  Lucca,  Gerster, 
Matema,  Lehmann,  Brignoli,  Cam- 
panini;  of  the  violinists  the  most 
notable  are  Ole  Bull,  Remenyi,  Vieux- 
temps,  Wieniawski  and  Wilhelmj ;  and 
of  the  pianists  Thalberg,  Gottschalk, 
Rubinstein,  and  Von  Bulow.  The 
best  chapter  is  that  dealing  with 
Theodore  Thomas,  whose  "rugged 
honesty*'  and  loyalty  to  high  artistic 
ideals  are  illustrated  in  many  ways. 
It  will  be  noted  by  those  curious  in 
such  matters  that  the  story  told  of 
Maurice  Grau  on  page  i6o  used  to  be 
heard  in  Boston  with  John  Stetson 
as  its  hero,  while  the  footlight  speech 
ascribed  on  page  123  to  Brignoli  has 
in  recent  years  been  attributed  to  Mr. 
Svecenski  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 

Two  recent  biographies  of  consider- 
able interest  are  Mr.  Ernest  New- 
man's "Richard  Strauss,**  in  the 
Living  Masters  of  Music  series  issued 
by  John  Lane,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gilman's  "Edward  MacDowell,"  an 
amplification  of  his  former  mono- 
graph in  the  same  series.  Mr.  New- 
man has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  liberal  of  English 
critics  of  music;  and  this  small  book 
on  Strauss  is  a  masterpiece  of  sym- 
pathetic insight,  well-balanced  judg- 
ment and  lucid  presentation.  Mr. 
Newman's  views  on  the  symphonic 
poems  of  Strauss,  set  forth  in  the 
chapter  on  the  "Later  Instrumental 
Works,"  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: Strauss 's  greatest  achievement 
has  been  the  welding  of  musical  and 
poetic  form  vainly  attempted  by 
Berlioz  and  Liszt.  He  had  the  pene- 
tration to  see  at  about  the  time  "  Aus 
Italien"  was  written  (1886)  that  the 
traditional  sonata-form  was  not  suited 
to  his  genius,  and  his  works  from 
"Aus  Italien"  to  the  "Symphonia 
Domestica"  (1903)  are  all  based  on 
freer  but  essentially  logical  plans 
manipulated  with  remarkable  skill. 
After  "  Till  Eulenspiegel "  (1894) ,  how- 
ever, an  element  of  perversity  and 
love  for  the  grotesque  made  itself 
more  and  more  felt  in  his  music, 
sadly  marring  such  splendid  works  as 
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"  Ein  Heldenleben, "  "  Don  Quixote 
and  the  "Symphonia  Domestica. " 

Says  Mr.  Newman  in  summarizing 
this  brilliant  chapter: 

Strauss  has  given  a  new  life  and  new 
meaning  to  the  symphonic  poem.  He  has 
put  at  once  more  brains,  more  music,  and 
more  technique  into  it  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  or  contemporaries.  ...  At 
its  best  his  orchestral  music  is  as  finely  and 
firmly  woven  as  the  best  of  purely  abstract 
music  can  be.  .  .  .  He  has  greatly  en- 
larged the  boundaries  of  musical  expression ; 
the  blend  of  htunor  and  pathos  in  "Don 
Quixote,"  in  particular,  is  something  wholly 
new  in  music.  It  is  not  emotion  that  he 
lacks,  but  that  balance  of  all  the  faculties 
that  one  sees  in  the  very  greatest  artists. 
There  is  something  excessive,  d6T6gl6,  in 
his  nature.  ...  A  new  orchestral  work 
that  should  have  the  rounded  unity  and 
uninterruptedly  high  seriousness  of  "  Tod 
tmd  Verklarung,"  together  with  the  large 
sweep  and  subtler  emotion  of  "  Don  Quix- 
ote "  and  "  Ein  Heldenleben,"  would  indeed 
be  something  unique  in  modem  music.  Will 
Strauss  ever  give  xis  this? 

Of  Strauss's  orchestration  we  read: 

It  is  quite  true  that  he  is  sometimes 
excessively  noisy,  and  that  he  often  falls 
a  victim  to  the  modem  mania  for  using 
a  pot  of  paint  where  a  mere  brushful  would 
do  equally  well  or  better.  .  .  .  But  on  the 
whole  his  orchestration  is  the  most  dar- 
ing and  successful  thing  of  its  kind  since 
Berlioz's.  ...  In  spite  of  its  many  ug- 
linesses and  frequent  miscalctdations  it 
is  a  marvellous  storehouse  of  new  and 
wonderful  effects  of  tone-color. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Strauss's  life,  to  the  early  instru- 
mental works,  to  the  songs  (of  which 
Mr.  Newman  thinks  only  twenty  or 
thirty  can  rank  as  perfect  successes) 
and  the  choral  works,  and  to  the 
operas;  and  there  is  a  list  of  com- 
positions. Mr.  Alfred  Kalisch  adds 
an  introductory  chapter  on  "  Richard 
Strauss:  the  Man.'* 

Mr.  Oilman's  book,  in  its  critical 
aspects,  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory 
as  Mr.  Newman's.  It  is  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  MacDowell- 
enthusiast:  the  merits  of  the  music 
are  praised  in  superlatives,  and  little 
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attempt  is  made  to  define  weaknesses, 
such  as  are  inevitable  in  all  human 
work.  The  result  is  a  lack  of  balance, 
of  just  proportion  and  clear  perspec- 
tive. The  most  striking  example 
is  this  extraordinary  statement  in 
regard    to    MacDowell's    four   piano 

sonatas: 

• 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  literature  of 
the  piano  since  the  death  of  Beethoven 
which,  for  combined  passion,  dignity, 
breadth  of  style,  weight  of  momentum  and 
irresistible  plangency  of  emotion,  is  com- 
parable to  the  four  sonatas,  ...  I  do  not 
know  of  it. 

One  thinks  of  Schumann's  sonatas, 
of  Chopin's  ballades  and  polonaises, 
of  Brahms's  rhapsodies — and  rubs 
one's  eyes.  Surely  MacDowell,  who 
was  the  soul  of  modesty,  would  have 
deprecated  such  exorbitant  claims 
on   his  behalf. 

Moreover,  Mr.  (jilman  certainly 
palliates  some  of  his  hero's  faults. 
While  admitting  his  fondness  for 
"suspensions  in  the  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh,"  for  example, 
he  seems  to  condone,  or  not  to  per- 
ceive, the  almost  intolerable  monot- 
ony of  color  that  frequently  results 
from  such  methods.  Nor  does  he 
appear  to  recognize  the  drawbacks  of 
MacDowell's  highly  massive  and  un- 
polyphonic  mode  of  writing  for  the 
piano. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  to 
profit  by  even  in  the  critical  part  of 
the  book  (as,  for  instance,  the  sound 
common  sense  of  the  remarks  on 
"American"  music,  at  pa*ge  135), 
while  the  biographical  part,  save  for 
a  slight  rhetorical  elaborateness,  is 
delightful.  The  author  brings  out 
clearly  the  lovable  personality  of 
MacDowell — his  idealism,  his  poetic 
imagination,  his  modesty;  and  he 
sketches  with  sufficient  detail  the 
main  events  of  his  life,  setting  forth 
with  justice  to  both  sides  the  pathet- 
ic episode  of  his  xmiversity  teaching 
—one  of  the  most  disastrous  at- 
tempts ever  made  by  Apollo  to  serve 
Admetus. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  quo- 
tations   from    MacDowell's    critical 


writings,  showing  both  penetrative 
insight  and  a  faculty  for  literary 
expression. 

Schumann's  music  [he  says]  represents 
the  rhapsodical  revery  of  an  inspired  poet 
to  whom  no  imaginative  vagary  seems 
strange  or  alien,  and  who  has  the  faculty 
of  relating  his  visions,  never  attempting 
to  give  them  coherence,  and  unaware  of 
their  character  until  perhaps  when, 
awakened  from  his  dream,  he  naively 
wonders  what  they  may  have  meant. 

He  has  summed  up  in  the  following 
sentences  all  that  need  be  said  on  the 
vexed  subject  of  form: 

Form  should  be  nothing  more  than  a 
synonym  for  coherence.  No  idea,  whether 
great  or  small,  can  find  utterance  without 
form ;  but  that  form  will  be  inherent  in  the 
idea,  and  there  will  be  as  many  forms  as 
there  are  adequately  expressed  ideas  in 
the  world. 

MacDowell's  literary  instinct  shows 
itself  clearly  in  his  feeling  for  titles. 
"To  a  Wild  Rose,"  "At  an  Old 
Trysting  Place,"  "Told  at  Sunset," 
"To  the  Sea,"  "Starlight,"  "From 
the  Depths,"  "In  Mid-Ocean,"  "An 
Old  Garden,"  "In  Deep  Woods," 
"The  Joy  of  Autumn" — such  names 
are  in  themselves  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Oilman's  book  is  illustrated 
by  photographs  of  MacDowell's  coim- 
try  place  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  por- 
traits, and  facsimiles  of  manuscript. 

Books  of  untechnical  information 
about  music,  written  in  an  impres- 
sionistic, rhapsodical  and  sometimes 
sentimental  style,  and  by  authors 
little  versed  in  the  subject  treated, 
multiply  rapidly  in  these  days.  There 
is  undoubted  demand  for  such  books; 
but  unfortunately  publishers  are  too 
apt  to  consider  accuracy,  discrimina- 
tion and  even  grammar  unnecessary 
in  their  manufacture.  Miss  Ida  Pren- 
tice Whitcomb's  "Young  People's 
Story  of  Music"  (Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company),  at  any  rate,  is  a  slipshod 
piece  of  work,  crude  in  conception, 
slovenly  in  style  and  positively 
bristling  with  errors.  We  find,  for 
instance,  Schubertliade  for  Schuber- 
tiade  (p.  346),  Waldestem  for  Wald- 
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stein  (323),  Chiara  for  Chiarina  (352), 
Dunka  for  Dumka  (397),  Korsokoff 
for  Korsakoff  and  Glazonoff  for 
Glazotinoff  (399)  and  *^  von  Beetho- 
ven** thoroughout.  Debussy  and 
MacDowell  are  credited  with  sym- 
phonies, while  Mozart,  who  wrote 
forty-nine,  is  allowed  only  seventeen, 
and  the  three  mentioned  specifically 
are  wrongly  numbered.  The  style 
is  so  haphazard  as  to  be  at  times 
positively  obsciure,  as  where  we  are 
told  that  Bach  wrote  dance  music  for 
the  piano,  "  as  well  as  for  the  clavi- 
chord and  the  harpsichord,  the  statelv 
sarabande,  and  the  brilliant  gavotte. 
The  old  familiar  anecdotes,  mostly 
apocrypha],  about  musicians  are  sol- 
emnly retold,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
word  about  music  itself. 

Dr.  Louis  Adolphe  Coeme's  "The 
Evolution  of  Modem  Orchestration** 
(MacmiUan)  shows  traces  of  its  aca- 
demic origin  (it  was  a  thesis  for  the 
doctor's  degree  at  Harvard).  It  is 
learned,  painstaking,  thorough,  but 
not  quite  suited  to  any  one  class  of 
readers,  being  in  places  too  technical 
for  the  layman,  and  seldom*  specific 
enough  for  the  professional  musician. 
It  suffers,  moreover,  from  a  diflhise 
and  specious  though  facile  style.  Dr. 
Coeme  is  inclined  to  call  a  spade  an 
agricultural  implement;  as  witness 
the  following: 

Indeed,  although  the  centripetal  ideal 
that  guided  him  [Handel]  was  spontaneous 
and  original,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  in  the  setting  of  his  brilliants  is  to  be 
found  an  extraneous  aggrandizement,  re- 
sulting, not  from  eclecticism,  but  from 
plagiarism. 

Nor  has  the  mixed  metaphor  any 
terror  for  Dr.  Coeme,  who  hesitates 
not  to  speak  of  the  "evolution"  of  a 
"  renaissance,  '*  or  of  "  adding  fuel "  to 
a  "  predilection.  *' 

In  spite  of  these  infelicities  of 
manner,  however,  and  of  the  above- 
mentioned  hovering  between  the  too 
technical  and  the  vaguely  general, 
there  is  much  solid  research  and  much 
luminous   criticism   in    Dr.    Coeme 's 


book.  Particularly  admirable  is  the 
summary  of  orchestral  eras  in  the 
"Conclusion,**  in  which  a  rapid  but 
adequate  survey  is  made  of  the  his- 
tory of  orchestration. 

"Stokes's  Encyclopedia  of  Music 
and  Musicians,"  compiled  by  Mr. 
L.  J.  DeBekker,  is  a  valuable,  in 
some  respects  a  unique,  reference 
book,  containing,  as  stated  in  the 
preface, 

definitions  of  musical  terms  simply  ex- 
pressed; biographies  of  all  musidans 
worthy  of  remembrance;  explanations  cf 
the  theory  of  music,  without  technicalities; 
the  stories  of  all  the  important  operas, 
beside  all  the  matters  usually  inchided  in 
musical  encyclopedias. 

The  biographies  are  condensed  but 
well  proportioned,  a  happy  idea  being 
the  placing  immediately  after  the 
musician's  name  of  his  most  notable 
achievements.  The  expositions  of 
technical  and  acoustic  terms  are 
brief  but  dear.  The  promise  that 
the  book  is  to  be  a  "record  of  fact 
and  not  of  opinion'*  is  in  most  cases 
fulfilled;  but  the  author's  animus 
against  Richard  Strauss  proves  too 
much  for  him. 

No  work  of  this  kind  can  be  without 
errors;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  next 
edition  the  following  may  be  noted: 
Under  the  caption  "C*  we  read  that 
middle  C  is  produced  by  522  vibrac 
tions;  the   C  thus  produced  is   the 
one  an  octave   higher,  as  is  stated 
correctly  imder  the  caption  "  Pitch. " 
"  Alia  Breve  "  is  misleadingly  defined 
as  "quick  common  time.*'     The  de- 
finition   of   "Episode"   is    incorrect. 
Only  three  symphonies  are  attributed 
to    Mahler.     As    to    omissions,    one 
wonders  whv  Mr.  DeKoven's  "  Robin 
Hood'*  should  have  a  special  article, 
while   Mr.  Herbert's  "Red  Mill"  is 
not    even   mentioned.     There   is   no 
mention   of  Max   Reger  nor  of  Mr. 
Harold  Bauer. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  short- 
comings, Stokes's  Encyclopedia  is  cer- 
tainly a  volume  which  "do  musician's 
library  should  be  without." 
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The  home  of  Enos  A.  Mills,  au- 
thor of  "Wild  Life  on  the  Rockies," 
is  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  where  he 
conducts  the  Long's  Peak  Inn  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, and  where  for  more  than 
twenty  years  he  was  the  Long's 
Peak  guide.  He 
has  tramped  over 
the  Rockies  in 
summer  and  win- 
ter, usually  alone 
and  carrying  no 
firearms  or  bed- 
ding and  only,  6 
la  Fletcher,  a 
pocketful  of  rais- 
ins or  peanuts  for 
food.  He  is  now 
United  States 
Forest  Agent.  His 
book  tells  of  ex- 
citing adventures 
with  snowslides, 
wild  beasts  and 
rough  weather ;  of 
the  forest  and  the 
animal  life  of  the 
Rockies;  it  de- 
scribes the  beau- 
ties of  the  moun- 
tains  and  the 
delights  of  camp- 
ing among  them. 
One  chapter 
gives  the  authen- 
tic and  interest- 
ing autobiogra- 
phy of  a  thou- 
sand-year-old ""OS  A, 
pine,   which   Mr. 

Mills  deciphered  after  a  careful  dis- 
section of  its  fallen  trunk.  The 
autobiography  of  a  thousand-year- 
old  tree  should  be  as  interesting — 
though  in  quite  another  way — as  the 
autobiography  of  a  mummy. 


Early  in  February  a  cablegram 
brought  tidings  of  the  death — at 
Luxor,  Egypt,  of  pneumonia  —  of 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  widow  of  the 
noted  architect.  Mrs.  Hunt  was 
bom  in  the  house  built  by  her  father, 
the  late  Samuel  Shaw  Howland,  at 
the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Washing- 
ton Square  and 
Fifth  Avenue — a 
typical  old  New 
York  "mansion," 
afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  late 
Mayor  Edward 
Cooper.  In  her 
girlhood  she  en- 
joyed all  the  ad- 
vantages of  for- 
eign education 
and  travel;  and 
immediately  after 
her  marriage,  in 
1861,  she  and  her 
husband  went  to 
Paris  and  entered 
upon  the  delight- 
ful art  life  with 
which  he  had  been 
associated  in  his 
student  days. 
This  experience, 
together  with  the 
more  conven- 
tional social  life 
to  which  she  was 
bom,  exerted  a 
broadening  influ- 
*"^"  ence,  which  af- 

fected all  her 
interests,  and  rendered  her  capa- 
ble of  touching  many  sides  of  life 
with  sympathetic  understanding.  So 
widespread  were  her  interests,  so 
unsparing  her  efforts  to  use  every 
means,    social    or    personal,    to    aid 
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among  her  friends 
not  onlyihe  mem- 
bers of  the  old 
social  and  con- 
ventional regime, 
but  many  of  the 
best -known  liter- 
ary and  artistic 
men  and  women 
of  her  time  and 
many  who  laid 
no  claim  to  emi- 
nence of  any  sort 
whatever. 


Mrs.  Hunt's  ad- 
ministrative abil- 
ity was  early 
shown  on  the 
executive  com- 
mittee of  the 
great  Sanitary 
Fair,  on  which 
she  served.  Be- 
ing the  youngest 
member,  she  was 
selected  to  write 
the  check  for  the 
proceeds  (a  mill- 
ion dollars)  which 
the  committee 
turned  over  to 
the  Government, 
Into  all  the 
details  other 
husband's  profes- 
sional work  she 
entered  with 
keen  interest 
and  intelligent 
comprehension. 
During  the  con- 
structive period 
T  of   the    Chicago 

World's  Fair. 
when  for  a  long  while  he  was  al- 
most incapacitated  by  illness,  she 
was  constantly  at  his  side,  organ- 
izing and  directing  for  him,  and  for- 
warding his  great  work  until  he 
could  take  it  up  again  himself. 
She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Hospital;  and  the 
in  contact  carried  absolutely  no  Island  Mission,  which  ameliorates 
weight  w^th  her.   Mrs.  Hunt  numbered     the    condition    of    unfortunates    on 


practically  those  who  appealed  to 
her,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  woman  in  New  York  to  whose 
boundless  sympathy  and  never-fail- 
ing aid  a  greater  variety  of  people 
could  testify.  Wholly  free  from  any 
assumption  of  superiority,  the  social 
status  of  those  with  whom  she  came 
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Blackwell's  Island,  has  long  borne 
her  name  as  its  secretary.  Of  the 
Society  of  Decorative  Art,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  benefit  women, 
she  was  a  founder  and  one  of  its  most 
zealous  supporters.  And  there  were 
few  public  enterprises,  during  her 
distinguished  husband's  life,  that 
did  not  bear  her  name  coupled  with 
his,  and  enjoy  the  advantage  of  her 
co-operation.  Mrs.  Hunt  was  very  ac- 
tive in  the  affairs  of  Grace  Church, 
until  ill-health  prevented;  and  even 
then  she  remained  the  "  Choir  Mother" 
of  the  choristers,  ministering  to  their 
interests  with  all  the  warmhearted- 
ness with  which  she  was  so  abun- 
dantly endowed.  William  Morris 
Hunt,  the  distinguished  painter,  was 
her  brother-in-law. 

Those  who  wept  and  cheered  at 
Mme.  Sembrich's  farewell  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  later 
at  the  farewell  dinner  given  her  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  just  before  she  sailed  away  she 
signed  a  contract  to  return  and  sing 
in  concert.  So  her  farewell  was  only 
a  '*near'*  farewell.  She  said  adieu 
to  the  opera,  but  not  to  the  concert 
stage.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  her 
manager  appreciates  the  great  value 
of  the  publicity  gained  by  the 
"farewell"  and  the  presents  and  the 
cheers  and  the  tears  and  the  kisses. 
Not  a  paper  in  the  country  but  had 
an  account  of  the  famous  singer's 
last  appearance  in  opera,  and  of  the 
speeches  and  the  testimonial  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  It  was  a  worthy  tribute 
to  a  famous  artist,  and  if  it  helps  her 
to  get  richer  than  she  was  before,  I 
shall  be  the  last  one  to  scoff.  She 
deserves  every  penny  she  gets.  She 
has  given  us  much  pleasure  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  and  we  have 
given  her  much  money  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  The  farewells  of  a 
prima-donna  remind  me  of  the  eggs 
sold  in  the  market,  which  are  vari- 
ously labelled  "eggs."  "fresh  eggs" 
and  "fresh-laid  eggs."  There  are 
always  the  "farewell,"  the  "second 
farewell"  and  the   "final  farewell"; 


then  there  is  usually  another  round  of 
farewells,  not  labelled ;  and  this  round 
goes  on  forever.  I  could  n*t  count 
the  nimiber  of  Patti  farewells  that  I 
have  attended ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
The  public  is  always  taken  in,  but  it 
doesn't  care;  and  why  should  it? 
If  a  singer  says  that  she  has  done 
singing  at  fifty  and  goes  on  singing 
till  she  is  sixty  and  more,  it  is  her 
affair,  not  mine.  Only  I  would  sug- 
gest that  she  do  not  wait  till  it  is 
too  late — until  her  voice  is  gone  and 
the  public  wishes  that  she  had  gone 
with  it. 

I  wonder  why  Madame  Eames  was 
allowed  to  take  her  farewell  of  the 
operatic  stage  with  so  little  excite- 
ment, while  Madame  Sembrich  went 
off  amid  the  rockets'  red  glare  and  the 
music  of  the  bands?  It  was  hardly 
known  that  Madame  Eames  was  go- 
ing to  say  good-bye  until  the  night 
that  she  said  it  on  the  very  same 
stage  where  such  a  to-do  had  been 
made  over  Madame  Sembrich's  fare- 
well. I  have  heard  no  explanation 
of  this  silence  on  the  part  of  Madame 
Eames's  admirers,  and  I  cannot  but 
wonder  at  it.  Madame  Eames  has 
been  contributing  largely  to  our  en- 
joyment of  opera  in  this  city  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  She  is  an  Amer- 
ican and  has  one  of  the  finest  voices, 
one  of  the  most  reliable,  the  purest 
and  most  sympathetic,  ever  heard 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
stage.  Personally,  I  should  rather 
hear  Madame  Eames  sing  than  Ma- 
dame Sembrich.  I  like  the  quality 
of  her  voice  better,  and  I  think  her 
a  great  artist;  whether  as  great,  or 
greater,  than  Madame  Sembrich  I 
am  not  enough  of  a  musical  critic 
to  say;  but  I  know  that  I  find  a 
sympathetic  quality  in  her  voice 
that,  to  me,  is  lacking  in  Sembrich's 
Madame  Eames,  like  Madame  Sem- 
brich, will  be  heard  here  in  concert, 
but  not  again  in  opera.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  to  hear  her  again  in  any 
circumstances,  but  I  regret  that  it 
will  not  be  in  opera,  as  there  are  cer- 
tain roles  in  which  she  has  no  rival. 


The  Loanger's  guess  for  author  of  "  Margarits 


Are  you  rcadini;  "  Margarita's  Soul " 
in  the  Atnericaii  Magasine?  No? 
Then  lose  no  time,  but  buy  the  back 
numbers  and  begin  at  once.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  given  as  Ingra- 
ham  Lovcll.  That  may  be  his  nanif . 
but  I  havt;  my  doubts.  If  Du  Mauticr 
were   living,   and  had  ever  been   in 


America,  I  should  think  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  story,  trying  to  dis- 
guise his  style  but  not  succeeding 
very  veil.  That  guess  being  ruled 
out.  my  next  one  is  W.  J.  Locke; 
for  it  is  in  his  "Marcus  Ordyne  "' 
manner.  Mar^'arita  is  a  sort  of 
American  Carlotta.     If  the  author  is 
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confessed  by  the  time  this  paragraph 
appears  in  print,  you  will  probably 
see  that  I  am  right.  I  should  rather 
be  wrong  however  and  find  that  there 
were  two  authors  capable  of  turning 
out  such  delightful  stories.  After  all 's 
said  and  done,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  ftm  in  anon)rmity.  It  sets  peo- 
ple guessing,  and  to  the  author  it 
brings  something  like  an  opportunity 
of  reading  his  own  obituary.  He  gets 
the  frank,  unprejudiced  opinion  of 
the  reading  public  on  his  work,  for 
he  hears  himself  discussed  and  can 
read  about  himself  quite  as  an  out- 
sider. He  can  even  take  part  in  the 
discussion  and,  if  put  to  it,  may  write 
a  scathing  criticism  of  his  own  story, 
for  he  would  hardly  be  likely  to  praise 
it,  in  the  circvunstances. 

cat 

Mr.  Harold  Gorst,  the  English 
writer  and  lecturer,  has  made  an 
impression  over  here  with  his  some- 
what sensationally  named  lecture, 
**  The  Curse  of  Education. "  What  he 
means  is  that  the  wrong  kind  of 
education  is  a  curse.  A  good  deal 
that  Mr.  Gorst  says  must  be  taken  in 
a  Pickwickian  sense  and  not  au  pied 
de  la  lettre.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things: 

Ignorance  ir.  a  stimulus  to  the  imagi- 
nation, while  cramming  the  mind  with 
theoretical  or  book  knowledge  destroys  its 
normal  functions  of  observation,  reflection 
and  of  giving  out  in  an  original  form  a 
creation  of  its  own. 

Books  are  therefore  dangerous  things 
unless  handled  with  discrimination.  The 
aim  of  the  majority  of  schools  and  col- 
leges seems  to  be  to  cram  the  mind  with 
knowledge  beyond  its  normal  capacity 
and  without  paying  the  least  regard  to 
individual  powers  of  mental  digestion. 

If  I  were  asked  to  advise  young  people 
I  would  recommend  them  never  to  set 
before  themselves  as  an  ideal  of  culture 
the  widest  possible  range  of  reading. 
You  cannot  expect  in  a  single  lifetime  to 
read  one-tenth  part  of  the  books  that 
you  will  constantly  hear  referred  to  as 
indispensable  to  a  cultured  mind.  And  if 
you  did  you  would  become  that  terrible 
thmg   a   well    read    person.     Your   mind 


would  no  longer  be  yours.  It  would  only 
be  a  pale  and  cosmopolitan  reflection  of 
a  conglomeration  of  standard  authors. 

tat 

This  advice  is  better  for  the  teacher 
than  the  pupil.  The  teacher  under- 
stands it  and,  let  us  hope,  will  profit 
by  it,  while  the  pupil  might  find  in 
it  an  excuse  for  not  studying.  Mr. 
Gorst  is  an  object-lesson  in  speaking. 
He  knows  what  to  say  and  how  to 
say  it,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear 
English  so  well  spoken.  I  am  told 
that  he  is  so  pleased  with  America 
and  her  institutions  that  he  proposes 
sta)n[ng  with  us  even  longer  than  he  at 
first  intended.  It  is  all  so  like  home, 
he  is  quoted  as  saying,  only  younger 
and  more  enthusiastic.  His  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy, 
intends  to  make  his  permanent  home 
in  this  country.  Of  course  he  will 
visit  England  occasionally;  indeed, 
he  is  already  making  plans  to  that 
end,  and  will  produce  his  successful 
play  "The  Servant  in  the  House,'* 
in  London,  soon,  with  Mr.  Henry 
Miller  in  the  part  of  the  drain-digger. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  a  new  play  in 
which  Mr.  Henry  Miller  will  play 
the  r61e  of  a  blacksmith.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler had  some  thought  of  playing 
the  part  of  the  Faith-Healer,  in  Mr. 
Moody's  play  of  that  name,  but  on 
second  thought  decided  that  his 
physique  was  against  him.  He  is 
built  more  in  the  mould  of  the  hero  of 
"The  Great  Divide,"  or  of  a  sturdy 
blacksmith,  than  of  a  faith-healer. 
Mr.  Moody's  play  has  been  published 
for  some  time;  it  has  also  been  in 
rehearsal;  but  at  the  date  of  this 
writing,  it  has  not  yet  been  produced 
for  want  of  a  proper  actor  for  the 
title  r61e. 

What  between  suffrage  and  social- 
ism, the  women  of  this  country  are 
having  a  lively  time.  It  is  fashion- 
able to  have  views  that  are  mild- 
ly socialistic  and  violently  suffragist. 
The  suffragists  feel  that  they  have 
put  a  great  feather  in  their  cap 
by  having  won  over  Mrs.  Claience 
Mackay  to  their  cause.     They  point 
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to  her  gowns  with  pride,  saying,  by 
way  of  argument,  that  the  scoffers 
may  see  that  all  suffragists  are  not 
frumps,  that  the  old-time  idea  that  a 
suffragist  wore  a  featherless  hat  and 
a  severe  expression  of  countenance 
no  longer  holds.  You  will  see  as 
many  feathers  and  furbelows  at  a 
suffrage  meeting  as  you  will  at  a 
meeting  of  anti-suffragists,  and  the 
former  regard  this  as  a  great  card. 
As  an  offset  to  Mrs.  Mackay,  her 
gowns,  her  youth  and  her  good  looks, 
the  "Antis"  set  up  Mrs.  Stuyvesant 
Fish. 

Of 

I  am  afraid  that  the  two  causes  (the 
suffrage  for  women,  and  socialism)  are 
too  nearly  alike  to  make  the  former 
a  safe  proposition.  Mr.  Hillquit,  in 
his  recent  volume  of  Socialistic 
Studies,  advocates  votes  for  women 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  mean 
socialism;  and  socialism,  he  seems 
to  think,  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
ills  of  the  working  class. 

Mr.  F.  Townsend  Martin  seems  to 
have  inherited  the  mantle  of  the  late 
Ward  McAllister.  He  is,  however, 
more  than  an  arbiter  of  fashion. 
He  is  an  arbiter  of  philanthropy  as 
well.  He  seeks  to  unite  society  and 
the  stage,  and  he  would  give  the 
favored  class  an  object  lesson  in 
poverty  and  vice.  Mr.  Martin  does 
everything  on  a  grand  scale;  and  he 
does  not  hide  his  light  under  a  bush- 
el, but  places  it  upon  a  hilltop  where 
all  may  see  it.  Certain  other  of  our 
philanthropists — Mr.  John  S.  Ken- 
nedy, for  example — does  not  like  his 
right  hand  to  know  what  his  left 
hand  is  doing,  though  both  are 
engaged  in  doing  good.  Mr.  Martin 
has  no  such  false  modesty;  not  only 
he  but  the  hotel  at  which  he  ** stops'* 
are  constantly  in  the  limelight.  When 
he  wishes  his  fashionable  friends  to 
"know  how  the  other  half*'  live,  he 
does  not  ask  them  to  put  on  their 
oldest  clothes  and  go  down  to  the 
slums  in  the  street-cars.  That  would 
never  do.  He  gives  them  a  big 
dinner  at  his  big  hotel  and  invites 


Mme.  Nordica  to  sing  to  them,  and 
tells  the  press  at  what  day  and  at 
what  hour  he  and  his  "slumming 
party"  will  start  out  on  their  cru- 
sade. 

He  is  warring  on  tuberculosis,  and 
he  engages  a  well-known  socialist  to 
speak.  The  people  will  come  out  of 
their  crowded  tenements  to  hear  the 
speaker  and  the  singer,  and  their 
names  and  that  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Townsend  Martin  will  appear  in  big 
type  in  the  newspapers;  as  will  also, 
of  course,  that  of  the  big  hotel  in 
which  Mr.  Martin  lives.  If  fashion- 
able dinner-parties  and  music  and 
ostentation  generally  can  stamp  out 
tuberculosis,  then  Mr.  Martin  is  going 
to  do  it. 

A  reporter  who  recently  inter- 
viewed Mr.  Martin  on  the  subject  of 
his  war  on  tuberculosis,  asked  him, 
apropos  of  nothing,  if  he  had  ever 
been  in  business. 

**  No,"  replied  Mr.  Martin,  **  I  inherited 
all  my  wealth.  Coming  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  tuberculosis,  you  do  not  realize 
the  dangers  to  which  you  are  daily  sub- 
jected. You  cannot  tell  at  what  instant 
those  germs  will  strike  you.  They  are  in 
the  air  —  everywhere  —  fluttering  about 
you."  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 
added: 

"  I  have  no  motives  in  the  case  whatso- 
ever, except  those  which  come  from  my 
heart  and  are  based  upon  my  philan- 
thropy and  good-will  toward  my  fellow- 
men.  I  am  not  in  business  and  would  not 
be  benefited  personally." 

No,  Mr.  Martin  is  not  in  business, 
unless  you  call  hard  work  in  the  cause 
of  fashion  business.  It  takes  time 
and  it  takes  money  and  Mr.  Martin 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  both.  If  he 
can  do  any  good  with  his  time  and  his 
money,  no  one  will  quarrel  with  his 
methods,  amusing  though  they  be. 

Of 

Having  heard  that  no  likeness 
existed  of  Raisuli,  the  Moroccan 
bandit,  and  knowing  Mr.  Ion  Per- 
dicaris  to  be  an  artist,  I  wrote  to 
the  latter,  as  soon  as  he  was  rescued 
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teris tic  of  the 
wily  Mohammedan 
mountaineer.  At 
my  request,  Mr. 
Pe  rdicaris  has  kind- 
ly  sent  me  a  pho- 
tograph from  the 
original,  which  is 
one  of  his  treas- 
ured possessions — 
a  memento  of  a 
most  interesting 
and  unusual  expe- 


As  for  Raisuli 
himself,  he  seems 
to  bear  a  charmed 
life.  He  is  some- 
times reported  cap- 
tured and  at  other 
times  killed;  but 
he  always  manages 
to  retain  his  free- 
dom and  to  outwit 
his  enemies.  For 
failing  to  make 
what  they  consid- 

Iercd  a  fair  division 
of  the   money   re- 
ceived  in    ransom 
TRAIT  or  RAISULI  of  the  coIoHel  of  the 

Sultan's  body- 
froni  the  clutches  of  the  former,  to  guard,  General  Sir  Harry  Aubrey  de 
ask  if  he  had  thought  to  make  a  Maclean  (Kaid  Maclean),  he  was  am- 
sketch  of  him  during  the  enforced  bushed  and  fired  upon,  last  spring, 
idleness  of  his  captivity.  Mr.  Per-  but  the  tribesmen  merely  scotched, 
dicaris  answered  that  it  would  have  not  killed  him.  Only  a  year  ago  the 
been  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  Chereefian  government  seriously  pro- 
attempt  to  do  so,  so  great  was  his  posed  making  the  great  bandit  Min- 
captor's  aversion  to  being  painted,  ister  of  War;  and  now  (on  his  prom- 
photographed  or  sketched.  No  actual  ise  to  restore  the  Maclean  ransom 
portrait  of  him  exists.  But  two  or  money,  and  not  oppose  Europeans) 
throe  years  ago,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  new  Sultan  has  made  him  Gov- 
America,  the  former  captive  accident-  emor  of  the  province  of  Djebala. 
ally  came  upon  an  oil  sketch  of  i 
man's   head   which  bore   so  close   i 


a* 


resemblance  to  the  great  marauder,  Mr.  H,  E,  Krehbiel,  the  doyen  of 

that  he  immediately  bought  it.    If  the  musical    critics    in    this    city,     has 

artist   had  had    Raisuli  before   him,  written  a  history  of  Opera  in  New 

he    could   not   have    made  a  better  York  beginning  with  the  beginning 

likeness  of  him,  Mr.  Perdicaris  says,  and  coming  down  to  Hammerstein. 

Not  only  are  the  features   his,   but  Perhaps  no  man  could  have  written 

the  expression  also,  the  quick  upward  such    a    history    better    than     Mr, 

glance,  in   particular,   being  charac-  Krehbiel;  certainly  none  other  could 
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be  better  equipped  for  the  task.  As 
the  understudy  for,  and  finally  the 
successor  of,  John  R.  G.  Hassard, 
musical  critic  of  the  New  York 
Tribune^  he  has  heard  every  opera 
that  has  been  sung  in  this  city  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  more.  Ever 
since  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
was  built,  he  has  sat  in  the  same 
seat,  and  even  those  who  do  not 
know  who  he  is  are  familiar  with  his 
face  and  figure.  But  most  frequent- 
ers of  the  opera  do  know  who  he  is,  and 
most  lovers  of  music  read  his  criti- 
cisms, whether  they  like  them  or  not 
or  whether  they  read  anything  else 
in  the  paper  for  which  he  writes — 
except,  perhaps,  Mr.  William  Winter's 
criticisms  of  the  drama.  I  say  that 
lovers  of  music  read  Mr.  Krehbiel's 
criticisms  of  music  whether  they 
like  them  or  not,  because  they  are 
not  in  accord  with  everybody's  taste. 
He  is  not  what  I  should  call  a  catholic 
critic,  for  he  is  so  devoted  to  German 
opera  that  he  can  see  little  good  in 
any  other.  One  expects  a  critic 
to  have  his  likes  and  dislikes,  for  he 
is  as  human  as  the  next;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  should  be  able  to  see 
the  good  in  anything  that  is  good, 
and  be  generous  enough  to  say  so. 
Take  it  for  all  in  all,  Mr.  Krehbiel 
has  written  a  readable  and  valuable 
book,  which  no  one  who  is  interested 
in  the  subject  can  afford  to  leave 
out  of  his  library.  It  is  not  written 
in  a  drily  historical  manner,  but  in 
the  entertaining  manner  of  the  jour- 
nalist; and  it  is  comprehensive. 

And  yet,  comprehensive  as  it  is,  he 
fails  to  say  one  word  about  the  best- 
known  American  prima-donna  of  her 
day — Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  I  found 
her  name  several  times  in  the  index 
and  looked  up  the  pages  to  which  it  re- 
ferred, but  only  to  find  the  same  thing, 
— a  mere  mention  of  her  name  among 
others.  And  yet  to  Annie  Louise  Gary, 
a  contemporary  of  Miss  Kellogg's,  he 
gives  far  more  than  her  proportionate 
share  of  attention.  Miss  Kellogg  was 
the  first  American  prima-donna   to 

ake  a  name  for  herself  abroad.     She 


sang  in  opera  at  Her  Majesty's,  Lon- 
don, in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Vienna, 
she  was  a  favorite  singer  at  the  old 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York 
in  its  palmiest  days;  and  she  was 
equally  popular  on  the  concert  stage. 
She  created  the  r61e  of  Marguer- 
ite in  Gounod's  ** Faust"  in  this 
country,  and  was  the  first  to  be 
heard  here  in  "  Crisp ino."  When  she 
headed  an  opera  company  of  her 
own,  which  she  did  with  an  English 
organization  as  well  as  an  Italian, 
she  gave  us  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutch- 
man" for  the  first  time  in  New  York. 
And  yet  Mr.  Krehbiel.  the  historian 
of  opera  in  New  York,  says  not  a 
single  word  about  her  voice,  her  work 
as  a  manager  of  her  own  opera- 
companies,  or  what  her  name  stood 
for  in  her  art.  Is  this  fair  to  his 
readers  ?  I  think  not ;  and  it  is  obvi- 
ously unfair  to  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 

OX 

The  present  fashion  of  tight-fitting 
gowns  is  causing  women  many  un- 
happy hours.  How  to  get  thin  and  to 
keep  thin  is  the  one  and  only  problerii 
— that,  and  the  suffrage.  I  heard  a 
lecture,  not  long  ago,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  lecturer  told  her  hearers 
(ladies  all)  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
their  health  and  do  away  with  their 
hips,  was  to  go  without  breakfast  of 
any  sort.  Not  a  drop  of  food,  solid  or 
liquid,  must  pass  their  lips  before  one 
o'clock  in  the  day.  "  Not  even  a  drop 
of  water  from  your  tooth-brush." 
What  sort  of  rubbish  is  this  ?  I  know 
of  a  woman  who  tried  the  experiment 
and  almost  died  under  it.  To  be  sure 
she  did  reduce  her  weight.  She  could 
wear  gowns  that  at  her  normal  size — 
and  she  was  never  stout — she  could 
not  have  squeezed  into ;  but  she  was 
losing  her  health  so  fast  that  her  next 
gown  would  probably  have  been  a 
shroud.  Fasting  is  a  fad,  though  the 
faddist  errs  in  the  right  direction. 
Most  people  eat  too  much,  but  there  is 
certainly  a  sane  half-way  between  too 
much  and  none  at  all.  It  is  a  queer 
world  in  which 

Some  hae  meat  and  canna  eat, 
And  some  would  eat  that  want  it. 
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Mr.  Hall  Caine,  taking  the  public 
into  his  confidence  in  the  matter  of 
his  literary  beginnings, tells  us  that  he 
earned  only  $1500  a  year  during  the 
first  year  of  his  novel- writing.  He 
seems  to  think  this  very  poor  pay 
even  for  a  beginning.  I  wonder  how 
many  writers  will  agree  with  him? 
To  me  it  seems  very  good  pay  "for  a 
starter. "  I  know  a  number  of  young 
men  who  would  drop  their  salaries 
and  rush  into  writing  if  they  thought 
that  they  would  make  as  much  as 


$1500  the  first 
year.  That  is  a 
brave  showing, 
though  Mr.  Caine 
calls  it  a  "stiff' 
struggle."  That 
much  money  goes 
a  great  deal  far- 
ther in  England 
than  it  does  in 
this  country,  al- 
though it  is  not  a 
fortune  anywhere. 
Mr.  Caine's  confi- 
dences appeared  in 
"My  Story,"  his 
autobiography, 
and  were  com- 
mented upon  in 
the  London  Book- 
man by  other  wri- 
ters who,  while 
they  did  not  say 
so  in  so  many 
words,  wondered 
what  he  had  to 
grumble  about. 
All  things  arc  com-  ' 
parative,  and  com- 
pared with  what 
he  earns  to-day 
$1500  a  year  is 
as  nothing  to  Mr, 
Caine;  but  he  can 
get  no  sympathetic 
tears  from  his  fel- 
low craftsmen  by 
this  tale  of  his  so- 
called  "stiff  strug- 
gle." 


I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  there  are  not  first  books 
that  have  made  more  money  than 
$1500.  Much  of  the  "big  money" 
made  by  novelists  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  made  by  first  books. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  name  them 
all,  but  "The  Helmet  of  Navarre," 
"  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage- 
Patch"  and  "David  Harum"  (to 
mention  only  these)  were  first  books. 
A  young  writer  of  fiction  who  is  just 
arriving  tells  me  that  before  his  first 
novel  appeared,  he  worked  like  a  dog 
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to  make  a  living,  and  not  a  very 
good  one.  Take  Miss  Zona  Gale,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived,  and  very 
much  so:  she  wrote  night  and  day 
before  she  published  her  two  success- 
ful books.  Now  I  fancy  she  will  take 
things  easier.  I  remember  once  that 
she  had  stories  in  eight  magazines 
in  the  same  month.  That  surely 
means  hard  work  as  well  as  popu- 
larity. But  Miss  Zona  Gale  has  swept 
past  all  that  now. 

The  talk  about  haying  a  censor  of 
plays  in  this  country  is  all  nonsense. 
We  do  not  want  any  such  official. 
They  have  one  in  England,  and  what 
has  he  done  for  the  stage  over  there  ? 
He  has  stopped  **Monna  Vanna"  and 
permitted  **Zaza. "  A  censorship  is  a 
futile  office.  Public  opinion  should  be 
our  censor,  and  usually  is.  Just  now 
there  are  three  plays  running  in  this 
city,  or  were  at  the  time  this  para- 
graph was  written,  that  are  an  offence 
to  the  nostrils.  They  should  be 
taken  off  the  stage  by  an  uprising  of 
theatregoers.  Of  these  three  one  is 
called  a  great  moral  lesson;  perhaps 
it  is.  The  other  two  are,  unques- 
tionably, great  immoral  lessons.  They 
were  written  to  attract  the  degenerate 
and  the  senile,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  so  doing.  I  have  not  seen 
either  of  these  plays  and  wild  horses 
could  not  drag  me  to  see  them. 
Then  what  right  have  I  to  condemn 
them  unheard?  someone  asks.  Is  it 
necessary  to  visit  the  lower  regions  in 
order  to  warn  sinners  of  their  fate.? 
I  have  read  enough  and  heard  enough 
from  eyewitnesses  to  know  what  these 
three  plays  are;  so  why  should  I 
degrade  myself  by  attending  a  per- 
formance of  any  one  of  them?  I  am 
not  Puritan,  but  I  do  think  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  which  the  play- 
wright may  go.  A  woman  would  be 
arrested  who  walked  in  the  streets 
or  appeared  in  a  restaurant  dressed, 
or  undressed,  as  are  the  unfortunates 
who  appear  in  two  of  these  plays; 
and  yet  they  are  allowed  to  appear 
in  the  limelight  before  an  audience. 
My  pity  goes  out  to  the  poor  girls  who 


earn  their  meagre  salaries  by  such  de- 
grading means;  my  indignation  and 
contempt  are  for  the  managers  who 
use  them  as  decoys  to  put  money  in 
their  pockets.  It  needs  no  censor  to 
prevent  these  plays.  It  needs  only  a 
little  reflection  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  We  can  generally  trust  the 
American  people  to  do  the  decent 
thing. 

That  the  S5nidicate  have  given  out 
that  they  will  not  book  indecent 
plays  is  to  their  credit;  but  as, 
according  to  the  managers  of  these 
plays,  they  have  already  been  booked, 
it  is  not  going  to  help  us  much  in 
the  present  crusade  against  indecency 
on  the  stage.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  should  have  our  stage  smirched 
by  such  plays  as  have  been  seen  on 
it  during  the  past  winter,  but  it  is 
fortunate  in  so  far  as  it  has  aroused 
the  public  against  the  money-making- 
at-all-hazards  idea  on  the  part  of 
some  managers.  As  I  have  said 
before,  we  do  not  want  a  censor  of 
plays  but  will  be  our  own  censors. 
We  don't  even  want  Mr.  Anthony 
Comstock  to  interfere,  because  we 
have  no  respect  for  Mr.  Comstock 's 
judgment. 


Some  one  has, written  to  the  Times 
suggesting  that  we  have  a  theatre 
devoted  to  the  revival  of  plays.  I 
have  often  thought  that  this  would 
be  interesting.  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  have  a  theatre 
devoted  solely  to  that  purpose,  but 
I  do  think  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  again  plays  that  were  once  popular 
but  are  now  shelved  or  have  gone  in- 
to "stock,"  particularly  if  they  could 
be  revived  with  the  original  cast. 
In  these  days  of  ready-made  "stars," 
however,  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
an  original  cast  together.  An  actor 
or  actress  who  makes  the  least  lit- 
tle hit  is  immediately  made  a  star. 
Take  the  actors  in  Clyde  Fitch's 
amusing  comedy  "  Girls."  In  the  old 
days  there  is  not  one  who  would 
not    have    been    a   stock   actor   and 
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stayed  a  stock  actor  for  a  long  time. 
Any  one  of  these  people  might  have 
been  playing  small  parts  in  Mr. 
Daly's  company,  and  he  would  never 
havethought  of  making  them  "  stars," 
nor  would  any  one  else ;  and  yet  three, 
possibly  four,  of  the  people  in  the 
original  cast  of  ** Girls"  are  to  have 
plays  written  for  their  special  pecu- 
liarities and  are  to  be  "starred." 
Miss  Zelda  Sears,  who  plays  the  part 
of  Miss  Purcell,  the  lady  across  the 
well-hole,  and  is  inimitable  in  that 
r61e,  is  to  have  a  play  built  for  her 
by  Mr.  Fitch  along  the  same  lines. 
Mr.  Charles  Cherry,  who  is  good 
enough,  but  who  is  not  particular- 
ly notable  in  his  part  in  the  play, 
has  had  a  play  built  for  him  by 
Mr.  Fitch  which  includes  a  part 
built  for  Miss  Maycliffe.  Now  Miss 
Maycliffe  is  very  amusing  in  "  Girls," 
having  a  funny  little  drawl  and  a 
piquant  little  face;  but  these  hardly 
seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  material 
out  of  which  to  make  a  star  or  even 
a  leading  lady.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fitch 
only  calls  them  "stars"  to  flatter 
their  vanity  and,  after  all,  makes  them 
mere  parts  in  a  well-organized  whole. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  New 
Theatre  is  going  to  give  us  revivals 
of  the  old  comedies,  such  as  "  The 
School  for  Scandal,"  "The  Rivals," 
etc.,  but  of  none  more  modem;  and 
yet  there  have  been  some  very  amus- 
ing modern  comedies,  such  as  "Our 
Boys,"  "Caste"  and,  later,  some  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  plays,  that  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  see  again,  but  which 
will  probably  never  be  revived  ex- 
cept by  stock  companies.-  It  is  a 
pity  we  have  no  good  stock  company 
in  New  York.  As  tastes  in  the  drama, 
as  well  as  in  literature,  seem  to  run 
in  cycles,  perhaps  some  day  we  shall 
have  a  stock  company  as  good  as 
Daly's,  but  we  should  have  to  have 
as  good  a  manager  as  Daly  at  the 
head  of  it. 

We  can  have  Anglo-American  sing- 
ers   but    we    cannot    have    English 


opera.  That  seems  to  be  the  un- 
varnished truth.  Why  is  this.?  Mr. 
Henderson,  the  musical  critic  of  the 
Sufiy  says  that  it  is  "  because  English 
is  sung  like  Choctaw."  If  English 
is  sung  like  Choctaw,  this  would 
seem  to  explain  the  difficulty.  But  is 
there  any  reason  why  English  should 
be  sung  like  Choctaw?  I  cannot  see 
any,  except  that  English  is  not  taught 
in  our  schools,  public  or  private — 
that  is,  the  speaking  of  English  is  not.- 
I  have  heard  successful  teachers  who 
spoke  as  bad  English  as  the  most 
uneducated.  As  to  pronunciation, 
that  of  the  average  educated  Ameri- 
can is  villanous.  I  have  heard  men, 
and  women  too,  "use  the  broad  a" 
and  in  the  same  sentence  talk  about 
"dawgs."  Once  I  ventured  to  ask 
a  teacher,  with  whom  I  was  on  most 
friendly  terms,  why  he  called  a  dog 
a  "  dawg,"  and  he  answered  promptly 
that  the  latter  was  the  American 
pronunciation.  I  said  that  I  was 
sorry  to  know  it.  What  else  could 
I  say.?  He  was  a  teacher  of  the 
English  language.  I  have  long  since 
ceased  to  shudder  when  I  hear 
educated  people  pronounce  "gone" 
as  if  it  rhymed  w4th  "dawn." 

As  for  the  tortured  r,  its  fre- 
quency is  so  continuous  that  I  have 
almost  failed  to  notice  it,  except 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases.  There 
was  a  time  when  an  actor  or  ac- 
tress who  tied  this  unhappy  letter 
into  hard  knots  had  no  opportunity 
to  be  heard  outside  the  "ten-twenty- 
and-thirty"  houses.  Now  they  are 
to  be  seen  and  heard  in  all  our  best 
theatres.  In  most  countries  you  go 
to  the  theatres  to  hear  the  language 
spoken  correctly  and  with  elegance. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  foreigner  who 
studies  our  language  from  our  stage. 

at 

Mr.  Maugham,  the  successful  young 
English  play\vright,  author  of  "The 
Explorer"  and  "The  Magician,"  is  a 
physician  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
London.  The  hero  of  ''The  Magi- 
cian" is  also  a  young  doctor;  but  it  is 
not  he,  but  the  magician,  who  tries  to 
make  human  beings. 
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Poor  Poe!  What  would  he  have 
thought  could  he  have  celebrated  his 
own  centenary?  Columns  of  praise 
in  the  papers,  pages  in  the  magazines, 
poems  sung  to  him,  editorials  de- 
voted to  him  and  his  work,  now  that 
he  is  dead  and  buried.  Europe  has 
always  been  more  appreciative  of 
Poe's  genius  than  his  own  country. 
France,  we  may  say,  was  almost  his 
discoverer.  England  has  held  him  up 
to  our  admiration  for  many  years. 
And  yet  while  he  was  living,  right  here 
in  New  York,  we  neglected  him  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  We  called  him 
a  drunkard,  a  shiftless,  '* no-account" 
creature.  Now  we  have  grave  doubts 
about  his  drinking;  and  if  he  was  as 
shiftless  as  has  been  said,  how  could 
he  have  been  so  painstaking  in  his 
work?  The  London  Times,  which  de- 
voted a  page  to  celebrating  the  cen- 
tennial of  his  birth,  said  editorially : 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  an  industrious, 
methodical,  and  conscientious  artist;  in- 
deed, too  conscientious  to  make  a  living: 
for  he  would  write  nothing  without  making 
it  as  good  as  he  could,  and  for  his  best  he 
was  often  paid  no  more  than  if  he  had  been 
the  most  slovenly  hack.  In  fact,  it  was 
his  virtues  rather  than  his  vices  that 
destroyed  him.  He  might  have  endured 
life  hardily  enough,  if  he  had  not  been 
determined  to  do  no  bad  work,  and  if  he 
had  not  loved  his  wife  so  passionately 
through  eight  years  of  illness  that,  when 
it  ended  with  her  death,  he  was  a  broken 
man. 

Poe  might  have  written  as  did  an- 
other poet,  who,  by  the  way,  did  not 
suffer  from  the  same  neglect: 

Good  friends,  a  discount  on  your  grief ! 
A  little  present  help  were  worth 
More  than  a  sorrow-stricken  earth 
When  I  am  but  a  stricken  leaf. 
An  outstretched  hand  were  better  to  me 
Than  your  glib  graveyard  sympathy. 
You  need  not  pity  and  rhyme  and  paint  me, 
You  need  not  weep  for,  and  sigh  for,  and 

saint  me 
After  you  've  starved  me — driven  me  dead. 
Friends!  do  you  hear?     What  I  want  is 

bread  1 

Are    we    not    in    danger    of   doing 


Lincoln  injustice?  It  is  well  that 
a  great  man  and  a  good  one — ^and 
especially  one  who  gave  his  life  for 
his  country — should  be  honored  on 
the  centenary  of  his  birth.  But  is 
it  necessary  that  he  should  be  apothe- 
osized? His  mother  said  that  he 
never  gave  her  a  moment's  trouble. 
Boys  of  whom  that  can  be  said  are 
not  apt  to  become  famous — more  *s 
the  pity.  From  all  accounts  he  seems 
never  to  have  said  or  done  any- 
thing that  he  had  reason  to  regret. 
He  appears  never  to  have  made  a 
mistake,  was  always  on  the  right  side, 
was  pretematurally  wise  in  council, 
temperate  in  speech,  charitable,  a 
sagacious  commander-in-chief,  an  ex- 
traordinary orator  and  one  of  the 
best  writers  that  ever  lived;  and  he 
never  told  an  anecdote  or  cracked  a 
joke  without  an  ulterior  and  excellent 
motive. 

If  we  don't  look  out,  there  will 
be  danger  of  our  making  a  plaster 
saint  of  him,  as  we  did  of  Washington. 
The  worst  of  this  sort  of  deification 
is  that  it  is  likely  to  cause  a  reaction, 
and  to  let  loose  a  flood  of  literature 
purporting  to  portray  the  "true" 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which,  with 
more  or  less  candor  or  malice,  and 
more  or  less  art  or  awkwardness, 
W'ritcrs  will  lay  undue  emphasis  on 
the  spots  on  the  sun  which  they  have 
discovered  or  invented.  If  no  "  True 
Abraham  Lincoln"  is  provoked  by 
the  recent  outbursts  of  eulogy,  the 
martyred  President  will  be  one  of  the 
luckiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  noblest 
men  that  ever  lived. 

at 

The  dies  for  Roind's  "Lincoln 
Centennial  Medal,"  which  is  the  only 
medal,  so  far  as  known,  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  heart  of  a  book,  have 
suffered  a  novel  fate.  In  accordance 
with  the  announcement  made  at 
the  time  the  silver  medals  and  the 
bronze  ones  were  put  on  the  market, 
these  dies  were  cancelled  on  Lincoln's 
one-hundredth  birthday.  The  novelty 
of  the  cancellation  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  dies  were  ploughed  across 
the  middle  and  the  legend  "  Cancelled 


February  izlh.  1909,"  engraved  on  the 
piece  of  metal  inserted  in  the  groove. 
This  unique  treatment  was  accepted 
as  satisfactory  by  the  Numismatic 
Society,  to  whom  Mr.  Robert  Hewitt 
has  turned  over  the  dies,  for  preser- 
vation in  its  Museum. 

If  Strauss's  "Elektra"  is  any  more 
wild  and  weird  than  the  cover  on 
the  published  edition  of  the  opera 
here  reproduced,  I  can  very  easily  be- 
lieve all  the  strange  things  we  have 
heard  about  it. 


Mr.  Frank  B,  Sanborn  has  pub- 
lished his  memoirs  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  Recollections  of  Seventy 
Years."  Many  of  these  "  Recollec- 
tions" w'ere  first  published  in  this 
magazine  and  I  can  vouch  for  their 
interest.  Mr.  Sanborn  is  among  the 
last  of  the  famous  Concord  group 
of  writers  and  philosophers.  He  was 
comparatively  young  when  some  of 
them  were  old,  but  he  knew  them 
well  and  writes  about  them  with  in- 
timate knowledge  and  a  sympathy 
that  sees  beneath  the  surface  of  their 
words  and  deeds. 
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THREE  SIGNIFICANT  ART  SHOWS 

SOROLLA,  ZULOAGA  AND  THE  MoDERN  GERMANS 

By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  GARY 


HE     exhibition     of     ciation    of    all    that    is    included    in 
modern   German     naturalism    conformed    to    the    con- 


art  recently  held 
at  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  has 
accomplished 
much  more  than 
the  mere  arous- 
ing of  interest  in  the  public  mind.  It 
has  definitely  changed  a  preconception 
of  the  art  of  a  great  nation — a  precon- 
ception which,  despite  various  oppor- 
tunities for  revision,  had  stubbornly 
held  its  own,  and  w^ould  hardly  have 
given  way  without  some  such  author- 
itative contradiction  as  the  conjunc- 
tion of  rtiany  favorable  conditions 
made  possible  at  the  Metropolitan. 
We  are  now  all  of  us  aware  that  cold 
classicism  is  no  longer  the  **note"  of 
German  painting,  and  that  superficial 
sentimentality  is  equally  abjured.  We 
are  all  of  us  aware  that  a  new  spirit 
of  healthful  energy  is  at  work  among 
the  modem  painters,  and  that  their 
gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  external  world 
with  a  greater  respect  than  was  ever 
before  shown  for  that  "  Nachahmung 
der  Natur"  so  definitely  cast  aside 
by  Goethe,  and  -wath  a  greater  appre- 


ventions  of  art. 

To  assume,  however,  that  we  are 
at  last  fully  initiated  in  the  different 
tendencies  flowing  into  the  one  broad 
stream  of  aesthetic  impulse  which  is 
cutting  a  new  channel  through  the 
Teutonic  temperament,  would  be  a 
more  or  less  stupid  mistake.  Even 
the  many  excellent  and  informing 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
current  magazines  on  the  subject 
of  the  exhibition  have  necessarily 
left  much  for  future  interrogation. 
If  we  glance  at  the  principal  names 
in  the  catalogue  with  the  idea  of 
recalling  not  only  the  parts  played 
by  their  owners  in  the  special  little 
drama  staged  for  our  benefit,  but 
the  other  sides  of  the  activity  of  these 
artists  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
could  only  be  shown  in  minor  ex- 
amples of  their  work,  or  which  were 
not  shown  at  all,  we  realize  what  a 
complex  knot  of  individualities  and 
influences  it  is  with  which  we  have 
to  deal. 

Adolf  von  Menzel,  for  example,  was 
admirably  represented  in  several  di- 
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I,  ifcfl,  by  Photogntidtiw:. 


rections.  His  famous  "  Theatre  Gym- 
nase  "  is  a  monument  to  his  wonderful 
power  of  fixing  an  impression  per- 
manently in  his  mind,  as  it  was 
painted  from  memory  many  months 
after  he  had  left  Paris,  His  picture  of 
"  A  Ball  Supper"  illustrates  not  only 
his  delight  in  marshalling  a  great 
crowd    upon    his    canvas,    recording 


innumerable  characteristics  clearly 
and  surely  in  an  astonishingly  small 
space;  but  also  his  gnomish  glee  in 
setting  down  the  weaknesses  of  hu- 
man nature  as  he  had  plentiful 
opportunity  to  observe  them  in  court 
life,  the  gobbling  mass  of  greedy 
personages  wearing  almost  the  aspect 
of  caricature.     The  two  outdoor 
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scenes,  "  Building-Site  with  Willows"  work;  and  the  collection  of  pencil 
and  "The  Palace  Garden  of  Prince  drawings  provided  an  invaluable 
Albrecht,"  are  fine  and  dry  in  detail     chance  for  study  of  Menzel's  draught- 


and  delicate  in  tone,  showing  a  close  manship — his  most  important  tech- 
notation  of  those  facts  of  nature  nical  qualification  for  his  art. 
which  can  be  studied  separately  and  If,  however,  we  had  happened  to  see 
which  are  slow  in  changing.  The  in  place  of  these  interesting  works  such 
handsome  little  gotiache  drawing  of  a  a  painting  as  "The  Iron  Foundry," 
knight  in  armor  is  a  charming  bit  of  we  should  have  had  another  and  al- 
water-color  used  with  the  solidity  most  contradictory  impression  of  the 
which  also  is  the  dominant  character-  painter.  We  should  have  seen  an 
istic  of  Hans  von  Bartels's  remarkable  immense   room  in   which   horizontal 
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and  perpendicular  bars  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  severity  of  construction 
and  an  architectonic  nobility  of 
effect,  villi  swarms  of  human  beings 
straining  powerful  muscles  to  the 
task  of  moving  heavy  pieces  of  metal. 
We  should  have  seen  the  history  of 
labor  written  without  sentimentality, 
upon  faces  concentrated  in  expression 
and  roughened  by  hard  work,  and 
upon  forms  sinewy  and  trained  to 
quick  motion  and  certainty  of  touch 


by  the  daily  necessity  of  such  qualities. 
Behind  a  rude  screen  we  should  have 
discerned  a  little  group  of  people 
eating  their  luncheon  not  less  vora- 
ciously than  the  courtiers  in  the  "  Ball 
Room"  picture,  but  with  less  fever 
of  action,  with  a  regular  and  business- 
like impulse  instead,  akin  to  that 
with  which  the  stokers  feed  their 
fires. 

If,  added  to  this  picture,  we  had 
seen   others  of  a  similar  character. 


such  as  the  "  Forge  at  Hofgastcin, " 
a  painting  in  gouache  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  Berlin,  the  remarkable 
drawing  called  "  Early  Morning  on 
the  Night  Express"  and  such  a 
street  scene  as  that  "Morning  of 
Ash  Wednesday,"  which  the  painter 
observed  from  the  window  of  his 
studio,  we  should  have  felt  that  he 
'was  an  artist  incapable  of  ridiculing 
life,  and  concerned  not  only  with  the 


outer  aspect  of  reality,  but  with  the 
inner  soul  of  things.  Perhaps  he 
was.  Certainly  his  ironic  comment 
upon  the  frivolities  of  the  court 
expressed  a  temper  of  mind  that 
might  very  well  deepen  and  become 
grave  when  confronted  with  the 
actualities  in  the  lives  of  the  poor. 
In  "The  Iron  Foundry"  and  its 
companions  all  that  is  cynical  and 
withal  suggestive  of  stereotyped  con- 
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ceptions  of  art  in  "A  Ball  Supper" 
gives  way  to  a  noble  ardor  and  energy, 
and  the  sentiment  becomes  as  real 
and  as  moving  as  that  revealed  by 
Millet  in  his  pictures  of  field  labor. 
It  is,  however,  sentiment  of  a  total- 
ly different  though  perhaps  not  less 
salutary  kind. 

With  Bocklin  the  case  is  somewhat 
the  same,  although  in  comparison 
with  Menzel  he  was  limited  in  his 
method  of  expression  and  in  his  field 
of  interest,  as  the  romanticist  must 
ever  be  in  comparison  with  the  realist. 
He  was  represented  in  the  exhibi- 
tion by  only  three  pictures — "  At  the 
Spring,"  a  landscape  with  a  nude  fig- 
ure; "Surging  Sea,"  a  composition  of 
high  rocks  against  which  the  foam  of 
the  imprisoned  churning  water  beats 
and  breaks,  with  a  straight  little 
figure  in  violet  draperies  standing 
on  a  ledge  and  leaning  against  the 
rock,  touching  the  strings  of  a  harp 
with  one   hand;  and  the   "Self-Por- 


these  particular  manifestations  of  his 
genius.  The  painter  of  the  "  Island 
of  Death"  worked  under  a  more  clas- 
sic inspiration,  and  the  painter  of 
those  stout  nereids  and  gross  mon- 
sters in  the  series  of  idyls  of  the  sea 
had  a  much  more  robust  fancy  than 
we  could  discern  in  any  of  the  Mu- 
seum examples. 

Leibl,  on  the  other  hand — that  pa- 
tient realist,  inheritor  of  the  noble 
German  tradition,  the  tradition  of 
Holbein  and  of  Diirer, — although  nec- 
essarily he  was  seen  in  only  a  few  ex- 
amples, was  nevertheless  seen  whole. 
His  "Dachauer  Women"  are  painted 
with  the  specific  competent  crafts- 
manship, the  fidelity  to  the  thing 
seen,  the  technical  intention,  that 
gave  the  early  Gerrnan  portraiture 
its  air  of  profound  sincerity.  In 
Leibl's  portrait  of  "Burgomaster 
Klein"  and  in  the  head  of  a  young 
man  we  have,  beyond  this  carefulness 
of   execution,    that    delicate    appre- 
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trait,  with  Fiddling  Death" — a  deep 
reading  of  the  soul  of  man  expressed  in 
reasonably  frank  craftsmanship.  But 
the  Germans  of  Berlin  and  Frankfort 
and  Munich  know  another  Bocklin 
whom  we  hardly  could  divine  from 


ciation  of  the  material  handled  by 
him,  which  allies  his  manipulation 
of  pigment  to  Manet's.  Mr.  Moore 
reports  Manet  as  saying,  "  I  never  . 
could  do  anything  but  paint,"  and 
we   feel   in   regarding   the   firm   and 


fluent  touch  in  these  portraits  that 
the  German  was  not  less  a  painter 
bom,  with  all  his  capabilities  con- 
centrated in  this  one  great  talent. 
Could  we  have  seen  his  "Cocotte," 
painted  in  1869  from  a  French  model, 
perhaps  we  should  have  recognized 
more  clearly  the  perfection  to  which 
his  method  was  capable  of  leading; 
but  even  that  masterpiece  would  not 
have  changed  materially  our  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  his  very 
great  art. 

Lenbach,  too,  was  shown  to  us 
completely.  We  had  in  his  "  Bis- 
marck "  one  of  his  most  effective  char- 
acterizations of  the  Chancellor,  who 
might  have  said  with  Washington, 
"  I  am  so  hackneyed  to  the  touches 
of  the  painter's  pencil,  that  I  am  now 
altogether  at  their  beck.  No  dray- 
horse  moves  more  readily  to  his  thill 
than  I  to  the  painter's  chair."  We 
had  in  his  "Frau  Knorr"  a  most 
agreeable  testimony  to  his  power  of 
seizing  upon  a  characteristic  quality 
— in  this  case  an  aristocratic  com- 
posure,— and  carrying  it  as  a  color- 
ist  would  carry  his  dominating  col- 
or throughout  his  composition.  His 
"Old  Lady,"  devoid  of  the  lovelier 
sentiment  of  age,  showed,  neverthe- 
less,   together    with     its    shrivelled 


skin,  its  keen  glance  of  accumulated 
experience;  and  the  vital  sketch  of 
Theodor  Mommsen  also  concentrated 
in  the  eyes  the  living  element  of  the 
portrait.  This  was  Lenbach's  special 
gift.  His  eyes  were  the  spokesmen 
of  the  features;  the  rest  remained 
immobile  and  inexpressive — the  de- 
fect, no  doubt,  of  a  too  assiduous 
effort  to  make  pictures  look  like 
pictures  instead  of  like  nature. 

With  Max  Liebermann  we  come 
more  definitely  within  the  circle  of 
the  modem  tendencies.  We  know 
him  as  an  apostle  of  light  and  move- 
ment ;  and  it  was  in  this  r61e  that  he 
appeared  at  the  Museum.  His  "Flax 
Bam  at  Laren,"  with  ite  austerity  of 
composition,  its  linear  beauty  and 
its  cool  pervasive  light  coming  into 
the  room  through  large  windows,  has 
a  classic  serenity  and  dignity  which 
we  do  not  think  of  the  modem  school 
as  possessing  in  any  country,  perhaps 
least  of  all  in  Germany.  Yet  the 
gently  moving  air  circulating  about 
the  quiet  figures  is  of  the  essence  of 
modernity;  and  we  are  reminded  that 
Stevens,  the  Belgian  painter,  said 
that  air  indoors  was  much  more 
difficult  to  paint  than  air  out  of  doors. 
It  is.  however,  a  picture  of  less  modem 
feehng,  taking  it  all  in  all,  than  the 


little  "Polo  Players,"  which  was  hung 
in  so  retired  a  spot  that  many  people 
did  not  see  it.  His  simple,  dignified 
old  lacemaker  (a  picture  which  was 
hung  but  not  catalogued)  gave  us  an 
insight  into  his  method  o£  looking  at 
the  humble  people  of  the  world — a 
method  free  from  sentimentality  but 
not  cold.  To  have  seen  these  pictures 
and  the  sincere  and  natural  portrait 
138 
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of  Dr.  Bode  is  to  know  Liebermann's 
essential  quality;  but  it  would,  of 
course,  have  been  interesting  to  see 
one  of  his  pictures  of  people  in  groups 
out  o£  doors — the  "Beer  Garden," 
for  example,  an  early  work  of  the 
eighties,  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Berlin  Kunstlerbund  a  year  or  so 
ago:  in  this,  air,  sunshine  and  pene- 
trating  characterization    play   equal 
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parts.  Prom  such  a  picture  one  un- 
derstands Kerr  Meier-Graefe's  com- 
ment: **  It  is  possible  to  appreciate 
Liebermann*s  wit  only  when  one  has 
given  up  liking  Menzel's." 

The  picture  that  appears  to  have 
excited  the  most  admiring  attention 
during  its  exhibition  at  the  Museum 
is  Artur  Kampf's  "The  Sisters,"  a 
study  of  joyous  childhood  recsdling 
in  its  reserved  color-scheme  of  sil- 
very grays  and  violets,  with  bewitch- 
ing notes  of  geranium  red,  Professor 
Kampf's  devotion  to  the  art  of  Ve- 
lasquez, but  showing  a  livelier  sense 
of  the  irresponsible  gayety  of  youth 
than  the  Spanish  master  was  privi- 
leged to  disclose  in  his  charming 
babies  weighted  with  royalty.  Two 
portraits  by  Professor  Kampf  were 
also  shown.  One  of  them,  of  the 
German  Emperor — ^painted  especially 
for  the  occasion, — <iisplayed  a  per- 
fectly conventional  feeling.  In  a  sub- 
ject picture  entitled  "Benevolence," 
representing  a  scene  in  which  some 
people  coming  from  the  theatre  were 
bestowing  coins  upon  a  little  group 
of  the  poor  awaiting  their  turn  at 
a  soup  stall,  we  gained  a  hint  of 
Kampf's  interest  in  the  passing  show, 
and  intelligent  interpretation  of  the 
psychological  contrasts  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich;  but  of  the  remark- 
ably varied  nature  of  this  genuine 
Rheinlander,  penetrated  with  Rhenish 
culture  and  endowed  with  the  energy 
of  the  Rhenish  nature,  we  can  have 
only  a  glimpse  in  any  two  or  three  or 
half-dozen  of  his  works.  In  his 
admirable  historical  paintings  of  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great  he  seems 
to  derive  directly  from  Menzel,  but  in 
his  wall  decorations  at  Magdeburg 
he  shows  a  greater  imaginative  pow- 
er than  Menzel's  to  reconstruct  the 
past.  In  some  di  his  portraits  of 
women  he  is  hardly  less  subtle  than 
Baron  von  Habermann;  while  in  such 
pictures  as  his  "Sunday  Afternoon," 
with  its  peasant  boy  playing  on  a  har- 
monicum  under  the  trees  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  old  father  and  mother,  he  is 
as  simple  as  Thoma  himself — in  fact, 
far  more  simple  than  Thoma,  because 
so  much  more  highly  cultivated. 


When,  omitting  all  reference  to  the 
many  intermediate  masters,  we  come 
to  the  Munich  school,  which  was 
represented  by  Muenzer  and  Leo  Putz 
and  Fritz  Erler,  if  we  have  followed 
their  work  in  their  native  country  we 
perceive  how  delicate  was  the  task 
of  discriminating  among  the  young 
"modems'*  of  Germany.  The  paint- 
ings of  this  school  which  were  selected 
for  the  American  exhibition  revealed 
to  us  the  freshness  of  outlook  and  the 
technical  force  of  the  little  group  of 
painters  who  proclaim  themselves 
worshippers  of  Mother  Earth.  It  did 
not  by  any  means  reveal  to  us  the 
audacity  with  which  they  have  at- 
tacked the  conventions  and  proprie- 
ties of  the  older  generation. 

Thus  we  see  that  German  art  has 
not  yet  been  wholly  confidential  with 
us  despite  the  frankness  of  its  greet- 
ing. One  does  not  reach  the  stage  of 
genuine  intimacy  readily  without  a 
greater  intellectual  sympathy  than 
can  exist  between  a  race  that  is  es- 
sentially subjective  and  one  essential- 
ly objective  in  its  point  of  view.  If 
the  ambitious  exhibition  of  this  year 
has  taught  us  the  desirability  and 
interest  of  pushing  farther  into  the 
study  of  an  art  that  presents  unique 
aspects  for  our  consideration,  it  will 
have  served  an  excellent  purpose; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  other 
exhibitions  will  follow  that  may 
help  us  to  realize  how  far  we  still  are 
from  a  just  appreciation  of  modem 
European  painting. 

Two  other  exhibitions — at  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Hispanic  Society — one  of 
the  works  of  Senor  Don  Joaquin  Sorol- 
la  y  Bastida,  the  other  of  the  works 
of  Senor  Don  Ignacio  Zuloaga,  opened 
in  one  instance  before,  in  the  other 
immediately  following,  the.  closing 
of  the  German  exhibition,  attracted 
no  less  attention  than  that,  although 
each  was  composed  of  the  works  of 
one  man  only.  In  the  case  of  Senor 
SoroUa  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  canvases  were  showfi,  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  the  sketches 
and  studies  made  by  the  painter  as 
notes  for  his  larger  pictures.  It  is 
obvious  that,  however  varied  may  be 


the  accomplishment  of  Seflor  Sorolla, 
there  is  little  probability  of  our  hav- 
ing missed  many  phases  of  it.  If 
we  had  the  good  fortune  *to  visit 
the  exhibition  a  number  of  times, 
his  art  has  become  a  part  of  our 
mental  equipment,  and  hereafter  we 
shall  be  able  to  think  of  him  as  one 
of  the  modems  whom  we  know  as  we 
know  our  Rembrandt  or  Corot,  by 
his  special  and  personal  ideal,  which 
we  have  traced  and  tested  not  in  a 


few  of  its  forms  of  expression,  but 
in  many. 

The  son  of  humble  parents,  and  a 
native  of  Valencia,  with  a  precocious 
talent  for  drawing  and  painting, 
Seflor  Sorolla  was  early  submitted 
to  numerous  artistic  influences,  good 
and  bad,  and  demonstrated  his  origin- 
ality by  a  prompt  choice  of  the  good, 
which  is  the  most  that  originality 
can  do  at  the  outset  of  a  career.  While 
studying   art   in    Rome,    surrounded 
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by  academic  methods, 
SoroUa  visited  Paris  and 
saw  there  the  exhibitions 
of  Bastien  Lepage  and 
Menzel,  He  was  thus 
introduced  to  the  new 
realism  that  was  to  per- 
meate modem  art,  and 
in  all  his  mature  work 
his  response  to  this  call  of 
the  modem  spirit  is  seen. 
His  portraits  in  some 
instances  show  that  sub- 
ordination of  the  personal 
to  the  accepted  point  of 
view  which  Mr.  Brownell 
has  said  is  the  essential 
element  in  the  classic  at- 
titude, as  we  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
But  in  his  subject  pic- 
tures, which  are  almost  in- 
variably outdoor  themes, 
we  see  him  indulging  a 
freedom  of  vision  and 
execution  which  seems 
almost  to  grow  from  the 
contact  with  free  nature. 
The  great  laws  of  harmony 
and  rhythm  are  observed, 
but  there  are  no  fettering 
conventions,  no  remin- 
iscences of  what  others 
have  done  with  similar 
subjects,  and  above  all 
there  is  no  apparent  self- 
consciousness. 

He  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  impressionists  in 
the  sense  of  seeking  with 
them  the  most  vivid  as- 
pects of  nature,  skies  and 
waters  and  the  circum- 
ambient   air  palpitating 

with  light,  and  that  sense  _ 

of  motion  everywhere  "■"-"->-'■"!'« -v i.-«i"  i-i«».  t.u.,=.,onb.ii,.p.,.c=s=<.«y  .,*.„,« 
which  is  the  sense  of  life;  "buffalo,"  the  montmabtbe  singer 

but  he  has  not  used  their 

formula  of  disintegrated  tones.  One  from  Monet  and  his  fellows,  although 
of  the  most  interesting  things  about  Renoir  has  kindred  suggestions  in 
his  painting  is  the  way  in  which  the  extraordinary  opulence  of  his 
he    paints   sunlight,    with   an   effect     color, 

of  illusion  even  greater  than  that  Sorolla's  sunshine  is  not  merely 
achieved  by  Monet,  with  a  frank,  the  tempered  light  of  a  pleasant  day 
spontaneous  technique  apparently  in  northern  latitudes — it  is  the  ju- 
quite  his  own,  certainly  not  derived     bilant   illumination  of  the  southern 
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countries,  and  he  paints  the  joy  of 
life  under  its  healthful  influence.  It 
is  characteristic  of  him  that  most  of 
his  people  revelling  in  the  joyous 
outdoor  world  are  children — creatures 
whose  irresponsibility  belongs  to  their 
age  and  lacks  the  power  to  irritate  a 
sober-minded  race. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  him  that 
the  scenes  he  depicts — many  of  them 
seashore  incidents,  with  the  buoyant 
element  of  the  water  added  to  the 
general  impression  of  health-giving 
gayety — are  not  "arranged"  tor  the 
impression.  His  types  are  not  posing 
as  intoxicated  with  their  purely 
animal  pleasure.     The  boys  and  girls, 
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swimming  and  bathing  and  sunning 
themselves  like  little  brown  lizards 
on  the  sands,  take  their  enjoyment 
as  a  part  of  the  day's  experience. 
Often  they  are  giving  themselves 
Up  to  it  with  the  superb  gravity  of 
a  natural  childhood.  And  when 
they  gallop  unimpeded  in  a  wild 
race  along  the  beach,  or  strike  out 
with  sturdy,  efficient  strokes  through 
tumultuous  waves,  their  physical 
naturalness  is  their  overwhelming 
charm. 

A  simple  technique,  an  honest 
vision,  a  wholesome  sentiment — these 
are  the  gifts  that  Senor  SoroUa  has 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  art. 
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They  have  enabled  him  to  present     together  with  his  dexterous  hand  to 


his  coimtry  and  his  race  to  us  with 
an  emphasis  upon  their  more  lovable 
and  captivating  aspect.  He  has  said 
something  about  them  that  has  not 
been  said  before  by  even  the  greatest 
of  his  forerunners,  and  that  is  not 
said  by  his  contemporaries.  He  has 
opened  a  window  from  which  we  see 
Spain  and  childhood  in  a  new  light. 
To  do  as  much  as  this  is  to  be  a  man 
of  incontestable  genius. 

"  .  agile  intelligence  ac- 


disclose  both  the  external  and  the  i 
temal  characteristics  of  the  national 
life  intimately  seen  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  houses,  at  festivals,  com- 
bats and  processions,  wherever  life 
presented  itself  as  feverish  and  pic- 
turesque. 

Seizor  Zuloaga,  like  his  great  pre- 
decessors, chooses  often  to  work  with 
material  of  theatrical  quality,  but  his 
personal  accent  is  that  of  sincerity. 
Thus  we  have  "Paulette"  in  her  be- 


customed  to  abrupt  transitions,  the  wildering  dancer's  dress,  flashing  with 

turning  from  Senor  SoroUa  to  Seiior  purple    and    pinlt     and    green,    silken 

Zuloaga  involves  a  considerable  men-  in  texture,  rich  with  embroidery,  and 

tal  disturbance.     In  the  work  of  the  gathered  in  puffs  and  billows   about 

former  we  are  shown  a  world  domi-  the  sinuous  form  that    pauses,  only 

nated  by  simplicity  of  soul,  by  natu-  half  arrested,  in  its  rhythmical  move- 

ral  joys  and  common  tasks.     In  the  ment.     It  is  a  vision  of  the  stage,  but 

work  of  the  latter  we  see  that  Spain  it  is  also  seen  frankly  as  an   incident 


which  continually 
provides  an  arti- 
ficial spectacle  for 
the  mind  to  dwell 
upon — a  Spain  of 
song  and  dance 
and  powdered 
faces,  of  costumes 
gorgeous  in  color 
and  opulent  in  line 
always  subtle  and 
occasionally  sin- 
ister in  suggestion , 
always  regal,  pas- 
sionate, magnetic, 
and  sombre  be- 
neath the  maddest 
forms  of  gayety. 
It  is  hardly  the 
Spain  of  Velas- 
quez, yet  there 
are  hints  of  the 
Sevillian  master 
in  such  an  exam- 
ple as  "  The  Vin- 
tagers Returning 
in  the  Evening" 
or  the  portrait 
of  "Buffalo,  the 
Singer .  of  Mont- 
martre."  It  is 
much  more  the 
Spain  of  Goya, 
whose  penetrating 
intellect     worked 


From  1ta«  pAlatlDff  tfjr  le 


real  life.  In 
"  Mile.  Br^val  as 
Carmen  "  we  have 
the  same  extraor- 
dinary double 
sensation  of  see- 
ing from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  de- 
tached on -looker 
the  picture  of  the 
graceful  figure 
wrapped  in  its 
man  y-c  o  I  o  r  e  d 
brilliant  shawl, 
red  flowers  in  her 
hair,  and  near  her 
the  unimportant 
figures  of  the  men 
at  the  table,  mere 
foils  to  her  en- 
chanting person; 
and  of  feeling  the 
vital  nervous  force 
of  the  singer  her- 
self, confronted 
by  her  public  and 
moved  by  all  the 
exciting  influences 
of  her  art.  The 
decorative  imagi- 
nation of  the  artist 
has  pushed  to  its 
utmost  pictorial 
expressiveness 
the   arabesque  of 


the  flexible  form  and  the  chromatic 
luxuriance  of  the  costume,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  has  indicated 
cleariy  the  psychological  aspect  of 
the  intense  complex  individuality. 
He  has  achieved  both  a  subjective 
and  an  objective  attitude  of  mind. 

In  "  The  Sorceresses  of  San  Millin," 
however,  we  have  one  of  those 
strange  dreams  that  haunt  the  Span- 
ish mind — a  group  of  misshapen 
horrors,  human,  but  stamped  by 
innumerable  ravages  of  age,  disease 
and  poverty.  The  strangeness  of 
their    physiognomies    and    of    their 
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grotesque  bodies  is  enhanced  by 
the  gloom  of  the  landscape  back- 
ground and  threatening  sky,  as  well 
as  by  the  sombre  color  scheme.  This 
picture  alone  would  suffice  to  assert 
Zuloaga's  Spanish  origin  and  unmis- 
takably Spanish  inspiration.  In  all 
his  works  he  expresses  not  only  him- 
self but  his  race,  and  that  side  of  his 
race  which  is  most  richly  endowed 
with  common  human  emotion,  the 
more  elevated  types  apparently  ap- 
pealing less  to  him  than  those  of  the 
more  unrestrained  classes. 
Many  of  his  pictures  have  for  their 
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subject  the  matador,  the  picador  or 
the  torero,  and  these  he  paints  with 
personal  authority,  since  in  early  life 
he  was  a  fighter  himself  and  de- 
spatched, it  is  reported  of  him,  some 
eighteen  bulls.  In  his  characterisa- 
tions of  these  dramatic  figures  he 
shows  nearly  as  great  originality  and 
discernment  as  in  his  portraits  of 
Spanish  women.     It   is   only   in   his 


In  all  his  color  Seftor  Zuloaga 
shows  the  noble  Spanish  taste.  It 
is  never  thin,  it  is  never  gaudy;  its 
greens  and  reds  and  blues  and  yellows 
are  touched  with  the  gravity  of  the 
great  colorists.  Their  magnificence 
seems  to  achieve  at  once  the  bloom 
of  time.  And  the  extreme  distinc- 
tion of  the  manner,  whether  the 
picture    concerns    an    artificial    type 


purely  picturesque  subjects  that  he  of  Spanish  womanhood,  excessively 
and  tend-  powdered  and  swathed  in  bril- 
liant draper- 
ies, or  a  crum- 
pled beggar,  or 
a  worker  in  tihe 
sunlit  fields,  is 
eloquent  of  no 
race  other  than 
that  towhichbe- 
longed  both  Vel- 
asquez and  the 
arrogant  and  in- 
corruptible Oli- 
vares. 

To  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who 
in  art  are  only 
beginning  to  re- 
spond to  the 
appeal  of  the 
color  and  move- 
ment and  joy 
and  passion  of 
the  Southern 
races,  to  whom 
the  ceremony 
andfestivity.the 
unsubdued  sun 
and  theatrical 
movement  of  life 
in  Spain  have 
worn  the  aspect 
of  unreality, 
these  two  ex- 
hibitions of  the 
works  of  Spanish 
painters,  each 
the  supplement 
rather  than 
-the  contradic- 
tion of  the  other, 
will  be  in  the  na- 
&K\a  ofAmerici  *^^*^  "^^  ^  sharp 
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shows  a  certain 
ency  to  con- 
vention. In  his 
"Old  Beggar" 
there  is  some- 
thing of  the  ex- 
aggerated gest- 
ure of  Herrera, 
something  of  the 
softness  of  Mur- 
illo;  nothing  of 
Goya,  nothing  of 
Velasquez  and 
little  of  Zuloaga. 
His  keen  in- 
terpretation of 
contemporary 
life  as  it  appears 
in  more  or  less 
sophisticated 
forms  is  a  part 
of  his  genius; 
omit  it,  and  a 
piquant  flavor 
goes  out  of  his 
work.  In  his 
"Lc  Vieux  Mar- 
cheur"  we  have 
this  flavor  at  its 
extreme  of 
agreeable  acid- 
ity. His  delicate 
analysis  of  the 
two  types  of 
women  portray- 
ed, and  of  the 
foolish,  evil  old 
man,  could  hard- 
ly be  surpassed ; 
and  we  have 
into  the  bar- 
gain a  most  de- 
lightful mazurka 
of  color. 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE 

By  FLORENCE  PAINTER 


E  deeper  I  drink 
of  the  cup  of  life, 


the 


eter 


grows, — the  sugar 
all  at  the  bot- 
tom." 

To  be  able  at 
ninet  yyearsheart- 
ily  to  say  these  words,  and  to  hope 
to  live  to  over  a  hundred,  is  not 
merely  the  result  of  happy  circum- 
stances, but  of  a  truly  vital  inward 
force.  Of  Mrs.  Howe  one  friend  of 
long  standing  says  that  her  charm  is 
to-day  the  same  in  quality  as  at 
middle  age,  and  far  greater;  and 
another,  that  she  grows  not  only  in 
largeness  of  spirit,  but  tn  vigor  of 
mind  and  youthful  freshness,  every 
year.  An  editor  of  a  suffrage  organ 
testifies  that,  at  an  age  when  most 
humanity  has  reached  "  second  child- 
14B 


ishness,  and  mere  oblivion,"  even 
her  business  notes  are  full  of  de- 
lightfulness,  and  her  occasional  visit 
brings  into  the  office  a  great  wave 
of  stimulus.  Within  a  year  she  has 
attended  and  spoken  at  hearings  on 
woman's  suffrage  at  the  State  House. 
In  a  single  week  she  has  given  three 
public  addresses  on  technical  matters, 
and  to  bodies  of  experts — one  before 
the  Religious  Education  Association, 
another  in  Italian  before  the  Circolo 
Itahano.  She  is.  to-day  President  of 
the  New  England  Women's  Club,  as 
she  has  been  for  thirty-three  years, 
and  of  the  Boston  Authors'  Club; 
President  emeriia  of  the  Circolo  Ital- 
iano  and  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  .Vice-President  emer- 
ita  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  an  interested 
member  of  the  Papeterie  of  Newport, 
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the  Wintergreen  Club,  and  other  jolts  and  accidents  of  life,  she  pro- 
organizations.  One  of  her  friends  posed  calling  the  carriage  and  running 
tells  a  delightful  story.  Freed  by  some  away  to  some  club,  templing  the 
chance  from  the  devotion  which  friend  with  the  enthusiasm  and  mis- 
keeps  her  like  a  fragile  and  precious  chief  of  seventeen.  She  is  an  eager 
bit  of  Sevres,  high-placed  from  the  devourer  of  every  new  book  of  note. 
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being  among  the  first,  for  example,  to 
read  and  pass  about  "  II  Santo  "  before 
it  was  translated;  and  at  the  same 
time  she  memorizes  Horace  as  she 
did  sixty  years  ago.  When  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  public  dinner  a 
certain  remarkably  active  contem- 
porary of  hers  shrinks  with  satiety, 
she,  "clapping  her  fingers  in  her 
pretty  way,"  is  as  eager  as  a  girl. 
Clearly,  here  is  one  who  can 
Hear  the  wind  laugh  and  murmur  and  sing 
Of  a  land  where  even  the  old  are  fair. 
And  even  the  wise  are  merry  of  tongue, 

and  who  has  caught  the  magic.    Such 
a  woman  has  great  claim  to  attention. 


.were  it  merely  as 
the  possessor  o  a 
rare  and  wonderful 
secret  of  living. 

The    events    of 
Mrs.    Howe's  long 
and  rich  life,  touch- 
ing as  it  does  some 
of  the  greatest  men 
and  movements    of 
her  time,  have  been 
told    so  often   that 
any     repetition     of 
them  is  quite  unnec- 
essary.       She     has 
herself  given    them 
in  her  reminiscences. 
Colonel      Higginson 
has     sketched     her 
career  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  fellow- 
veteran  of  the  long- 
past   golden  age  of 
literary    society    in 
Boston     and     New- 
port.     Her    daugh- 
ters have  told  of  the 
lovely     and     gifted 
mother,  and  the 
rare    home     atmos- 
phere   of   happiness 
and  imaginative 
beauty  which  she 
created.      As  author 
of  the  "  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic, "and 
courageous  promoter 
of  the  pioneer  move- 
ments     for    woman 
suffrage  and  the  organization  of  wo- 
men, she  is   already  too  much  of  a 
popular  idol  to   need   further  com- 
ment.    Yet  the  personal  power  which 
has  made  her  life  so  rich  is  something 
subtler  than  that  of  the  woman  given 
solely  to  either  literature,  reform  or 
society.     A  friend  says  of  her,   "  The 
woman  herself  is  greater  than  any- 
thing she  has  done."     While   she  is 
still  wonderfully  with  us.  like  her  own 
bird  singing  in  December,  it  may  not 
be  unfitting  to  define  this  power  more 
closely. 

A  suggestion  is  given  in  her  own 
comment  upon  the  noted  gift  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  Samuel  Ward,  as  a  har- 
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monizer  of  discor-  - 
danl  personalities. 
First,  she  said,  he 
created  an  atmos- 
phere of  such  de- 
lightfulness  that 
people  expanded 
perforce;  and  then 
he  recognized  and 
drew  out  in  each 
something  so  likable 
that  even  those  most 
opposed  in  opinion 
were  obliged  to  re- 
spond to  it,  Mrs. 
Howe  herself  has 
been  the  habitual 
performer  of  such 
social  miracles  as 
the  entertaining 
together  at  dinner 
of  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Woods,  a  high- 
churchman  at  the 
verge  of  Romanism, 
and  Theodore  Par- 
ker, the  arch-here- 
tic. That  she,  too, 
was  entertained  is 
witnessed  to-day, 
when  she  tells  how 
to  each  remark  of 
the  one  the  other 
replied,  "I  do  not 
agree  with  you." 
Yet  they  rose  liking 
each  other  the  bet- 
ter through  her  art.  j^lia  ward  howe'in  her  ciKtHooD 

Strangely  enough, 
it  was  a  gift  of  a  mind  unusually  play.  Dr.  Holmes  talks  all  night  on 
impersonal  in  a  woman.  With  all  her  the  train — what  would  not  one  give  to 
warmth  of  nature,  and  the  social  apt-  know  what  he  said !  Lincoln  says 
itude  which  even  at  ninety  makes  her  "  heerd  "  for  heard.  Even  Emerson  is 
able  to  hold  new  as  well  as  old  names  a  shadowy  greatness.  It  is  when  she 
and  faces  in  a  marvellous  fashion,  it  writes  of  the  advanced  liberalism  of 
still  is  true  that  in  general,  outside  Parker,  and  his  eloquence  in  prayer, 
an  intimate  circle,  ideas  rather  than  or  of  the  liberation  of  spirit  she  found 
individuals  have  commanded  her  in  entering  upon  the  woman's  move- 
strongest  interest.  In  reading  her  ment,  that  she  truly  expands.  Her 
reminiscences,  one  is  struck  by  the  power  as  a  social  force  even  as  a  young 
summary  way  in  which  she  dis-  woman  lay  rather  in  the  charm  of 
misses  the  deeply  interesting  person-  her  own  personality  than  the  shrewd 
alitics  her  life  has  touched.  Carlyle  and  supple  adaptability  which  plays 
makes  a  remark  in  broad  Scotch  upon  so  large  a  part  in  many  social  suc- 
the  preserve  served  with  tea.  Dickens  cesses.  Her  skill  was  not  the  sub- 
performs  an  amazing  bit   of   horse-     tlety   of    Margaret    Fuller,   to    know 
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and  play  upon  a  personality  as   an  Benjamin  Franklin,  were  among  her 

organist   commands   his   instrument,  ancestors.    Her  father,  a  leading  New 

Yet  with  the  charm  of  the  woman  of  York  banker,  was  a  man  of  culture 

culture,  of  imagination  and  of  strong  as   well   as   force.     In    a    time    and 

religious  feeling  she  combines  many  place  when  the  education  of  a  girl 

qualities  of  the  woman  of  the  world,  of  her  class  went  little  beyond  French 


Ho 
best -known  writ- 
ings are  in  a  vein 
of  such  serious- 
ness that  she  is 
perhaps  not  gen- 
erally thought  of 
as  a  woman  of 
great  and  quick 
humor,  whose 
mots  are  quoted 
all  over  Boston. 
Famous,  to  be 
sure,  is  her  caus- 
tic comment  upon 
Sumner's  reply  to 
an  invitation.  "I 
do  not  know,"  he 
wrote,  "that  I 
wish  to  meet  your 
friend.  I  have 
outlived  the  in- 
terest in  individ- 
uals." "God  Al- 
mighty, by  the 
latest  accounts," 
she  entered  in  her 
journal,  "has  not 
got  so  far  as  this." 
Flashing  repartee, 
graceful  fancy,  a 
cosmopolitan  cul- 
ture, an  adventurous  receptivity  to 
new  ideas,  a  remarkable  power  of 
assimilation,  a  magnetic  responsive- 
ness of  spirit  to  whatever  moods  she 
is  in  contact  with, — these  are  elements 
of  her  power. 

Much  in  Mrs.  Howe's  life  has  been 
rarely  fortunate,  beginning  with  her 
inheritance  from  distinguished  men. 
General  Francis  Marion  of  Revolution- 
ary fame,  from  whom  her  nephew 
F.  Marion  Crawford  takes  his  name; 
three  Govemers  of  Rhode  Island,  one 
of  them  prominent  in  the  first  and 
second  Continental  Congresses,  an- 
other a  lieutenant -colonel  in  the  Rev- 
olution; and  a  beauty  who  made 
inroads    on     the    susceptibilities    of 


The  photograph  from   which  these  portrails 

are  reproduced  shows  also  Mrs.  Howe's 

daughter  and  granddaughter 


and  fascinations, 
she,  in  the  seclu- 
sion at  which  she 
so  much  chafed, 
learned  also  Ger- 
man and  Latin, 
tho'  the  one  was 
unfashionable  and 
the  other  unfem- 
inine.  "  I  was 
always  a  stu- 
dent," she  will  tell 
you;  yet  goes  on: 
"  I  have  never 
been  given  to  hard 
work.  My  youth 
was  spent  in 
dreaming."  Lan- 
guage she  ab- 
sorbed by  native 
gift  rather  than 
by  study.  She 
read  the  classics, 
not  in  quest  of 
scholarship,  but 
from  pure  love 
of  their  literary 
beauties. 

In  her  father's 
house,  called  in 
its  time  the  most 
elegant  in  New 
York,  with  its  fine  library  and 
paintings,  she  met  stimulating  people. 
Her  gifted  brother  Samuel,  returning 
from  Germany  with  advanced  ideas, 
drew  about  him  friends  such  as  R. 
H.  Dana,  Bryant  and  the  youthful 
Sumner.  The  last,  to  be  sure,  seems 
to  have  impressed  the  sharp-eyed 
young  sister  at  this  time  by  his  reed- 
like slimness  and  stiffness  rather  than 
his  mental  powers.  She  tells  also 
of  meeting  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  of 
hearing  Washington  Irving  make  a 
fiasco  of  his  speech  at  a  dinner  given 
in  honor  of  Dickens.  At  twenty-two 
she  plunged  ardently  from  the  books 
and  seclusion  to  which  her  father  had 
restricted    her,  into  the    gayeties  of 
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two  New  York  seasons.  She  and  her 
sisters  were  known  as  the  "Three 
Graces  of  Bond  Street,**  in  that  far- 
away time,  when  Bond  Street  was  in 
the  fashionable  outskirts  of  the  city, 
lost  as  it  is  now  more  than  half  a 
mile  below  Fourteenth  Street. 

Her  essential  kinship  with  a  larger 
life  than  that  of  fashion  is  shown, 
however,  by  her  marriage  at  twenty- 
four  to  a  philanthropist  nearly  twenty 
years  her  senior.  Dr.  Howe  was  not 
a  person  of  social  tastes.  In  record- 
ing her  first  meeting  with  him,  it  is 
the  air  of  "reserve  and  power"  in 
him,  even  more  than  his  handsome 
appearance,  which  she  notes.  He 
was  a  man,  indeed,  of  vast  original- 
ity and  force.  His  pioneer  success 
in  educating  a  blind  deaf-mute  had 
made  both  him  and  his  pupil,  Laura 
Bridgman,  world-famous.  Leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  to-day  say  that 
since  Dr.  Howe's  time  that  work 
has  made  no  advance  which  he  had 
not  already  planned.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  Mrs.  Howe's  marriage  she 
entered  the  life  of  the  great .  Through 
her  account  of  her  wedding-tour 
pass — all  too  dimly,  indeed — the  fig- 
ures of  Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  Dick- 
ens, Forster,  Sidney  Smith,  Landseer, 
Grote,  Florence  Nightingale  and  Maria 
Edgeworth.  Later  she  became  part, 
and  a  vital  part,  of  the  old  Boston 
of  the  vanished  immortals.  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Charles  Sumner,  Horace 
Mann  and  Governor  Andrew  were  her 
husband's  intimate  friends.  Among 
the  guests  who  visited  at  their  house 
were  Clough  and  Henry  James  the 
elder.  Channing,  Emerson,  Web- 
ster, Everett,  AUston,  the  Danas,  Al- 
cott,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Margaret  Fuller,  Garrison, 
Agassiz,  Choate,  Wendell  Phillips, 
James  Freeman  Clarke — ^these  were 
the  personalities  who  gave  the  color 
to  her  world. 

"When  I  think  of  it,"  she  writes, 
"I  believe  that  I  had  a  salon,  once 
upon  a  time.  I  did  not  call  it  so,  nor 
even  think  of  it  as  such;  yet  within 
it  were  gathered  people  who  represen- 
ted many  and  various  aspects  of  life. 
They  were  real  people,  not  lay  figures 


distinguished  by  names  and  clothes. 
The  earnest  humanitarian  interests 
of  my  husband  brought  to  our  home 
a  number  of  persons  interested  in 
reform,  education  and  progress.  It 
was  my  part  to  mix  in  with  this 
graver  element  as  much  of  social 
grace  and  geniality  as  I  was  able  to 
gather  about  me." 

The  Radical  Club,  of  which  she  was 
a  member,  drew  together  for  philo- 
sophical discussion  such  men  as 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  John  Weiss  and  James 
Freeman  Qarke,  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning, Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  and  Dr. 
Hedge.  Mrs.  Howe  herself  read  three 
papers,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussions.  "  Colonel  Higginson 
would  descant  upon  the  Greek  god- 
desses, as  representing  the  feminine 
ideals  of  the  Greek  mythology,  which 
he  held  to  be  superior  to  the  Chris- 
tian ideals  of  womanhood — dear  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  and  I  meeting  him  in 
earnest  opposition."  Again  she  tells 
how,  after  another  spirited  debate, 
this  time  on  woman  suffrage,  David 
Wasson  left  "very  abruptly,  not  at 
all  in  Dr.  Hedge's  grand  style,  but 
rather  as  if  he  shook  the  dust  of 
our  opinion  from  his  feet."  A  saucy 
skit  of  the  time,  which  spares  in  its 
good-humored  caricature  none  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Radical  Club, 
gives  an  idea  of  her  place  there: 

Then  a  lady,  fair  and  faded,  with  a  care- 
worn look  and  jaded, 

As  though  she  saw  the  glory  of  the  coming 
Lord  no  more, 

Crushed  the  British  Lion's  roaring  by  a 
reverent  outpouring 

Of  a  faith  forever  soaring  unto  Heaven's 
golden  door; 

She  was  listened  to  intently  by  each  mem- 
ber on  the  floor. 
For  her  genius  they  adore.* 

Like  the  Radical  Club,  the  Town 
and  Country  Club  of  Newport,  or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Howe,  had  a  notable 
personnel.  "  I  have  never,"  writes 
Colonel  Higginson,  "encountered,  at 
home  or  abroad,  a  group  of  people  so 

•  "  The  Radical  Club.  Respectfully  dedicated  to 
the  Infinite  by  an  atom."  Attributed  to  Margaret 
Kent. 
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cultivated  and  agreeable  as  existed 
for  a  few  years  in  Newport  in  the 
summers."  In  this  brilliant  circle  the 
Town  and  Country  Club  existed  for 
serious  discussion.  Among  its  meet- 
ings, however,  one  mock  commence- 
ment of  Mrs.  Howe's  devising  stands 
out,  marvellous  in  the  brilliancy  of  its 
nonsense.  Even  the  cold  record  hints 
at  the  quality  of  its  wit  as  it  flashed 
spontaneous.  To  the  medley,  Professor 
Lane  and  Professor  Groodwin  lent  fa- 
mous scholarship  or  an  Oxford  gown, 
as  need  might  be ;  Bret  Harte  gave  a 
poem;  and  Col.  Higginson  an  essay  on 
"  How  to  Sacrifice  an  Irish  Bull  to  a 
Greek  Goddess." 

With  all  its  remarkable  richness, 
however,  Mrs.  Howe's  life  has  not 
been  without  opportunity  for  char- 
acter-building. In  her  essay  on  **  Lim- 
itations," for  the  Radical  Club,  she 
spoke  of  its  being  "her  own  suffer- 
ing under  the  oppressing,  hamper- 
ing limitations  of  life,  which  seemed 
sometimes  not  less  than  cruel,  that 
had  set  her  thoughts  in  the  direction 
they  had  taken;  and  she  felt  that  in 
writing  her  essay  she  was  justifying 
the  wa)rs  of  God  to  herself."  That 
essential  matter,  the  painful  part  in 
the  processes  and  experience  which 
form  a  man,  cannot  well  be  looked 
into  during  his  lifetime,  tho'  without 
such  analysis  the  account  of  a  human 
being  is  little  more  than  an  aftemoon- 
tea  affair.  Yet  this,  at  least,  is  clear, 
that  the  glorious  youthfulness  which 
at  ninety  finds  light  ever)rwhere  and 
will  not  see  the  shadow,  has  not  been 
preserved  without  high  qualities  of  will 
and  resource. 

Of  one  early  difficulty  Mrs.  Howe 
speaks  now  with  smiles.  If  she  was 
received  into  the  bosom  of  Boston,  it 
was  with  no  outstretched  arms  at 
first.  She  tells  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  time,  and  the  prejudice  against 
New  Yorkers,  above  all  against  New 
York  women  of  fashion.  Dr.  Howe's 
young  wife  bore  the  hall-mark  of 
her  father's  world  outwardly,  and 
also  in  a  certain  deep-rooted  social 
sense.  In  talking  with  her  to-day 
one  sees  it,  for  example,  in  the  extent 
to  which  her  estimate  of  Carlyle  and 


Emerson  is  colored  by  the  fact  that 
the  one  was  a  peasant  bom  and  the 
other  impossible  to  Boston  fashion. 
In  Carlyle 's  theories  of  government 
she  finds  a  "smallness"  which  she 
traces  to  his  peasant  origin.  Again, 
"Episcopalians,"  she  says,  laughing, 
"  wiU,  it  is  said,  go  to  heaven  for  their 
good  taste .  I  am  not  an  Episcopalian , 
but  I  do  think  good  taste  is  of  the 
heavens!"  With  her  social  gifts  and 
her  youthful  ambition,  it  must  have 
been  a  joyful  game  to  win  over  the 
conservatives  with  their  own  weapons 
on  their  own  ground. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch 
to  add  much  to  the  body  of  comment 
upon  Mrs.  Howe's  poetry.  The  five 
volumes  cover  a  wide  range  of  values, 
from  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public," which  stands  quite  by  itself, 
through  much  that  is  stirringly  patri- 
otic, like  "  The  Flag,"  gracefully  fanci- 
ful, like  the  mist- vision  of  "What 
I  Saw  from  my  Window,"  or  full  of 
varying  phases  of  a  rich  peronality, 
like  "The  Heart's  Astronomy"  and 
many  others.  At  last  we  come,  it 
is  true,  to  a  certain  number  in  which 
thought  or  beauty  fail  to  give  great 
vigor  to  the  old-fashioned  and  some- 
what monotonous  metres.  Among 
the  less-known  poems  two  passages 
having  the  interest  of  temperament 
seem  especially  well  worth  calling  to 
attention.  Her  latest  collection  un- 
fortunately omits  the  "  Rouge  Gagne," 
to  which  Colonel  Higginson  has  added 
his  graceful  complement.  It  will  be 
impossible  ever  to  read  it  again 
without  hearing  his  voice  grow  sud- 
denly strong  and  rich  and  resonant 
to  put  new  power  into  the  lines. 
There  is  a  touch  here  of  her  best: 

And  men  who  conquer  deadly  odds 
By  fields  of  ice,  and  raging  floods, 
Take  the  red  passion  from  the  gods 

In  the  giriish  tragedy  "  The  World's 
Own,"  there  is  a  line  of  such  dramatic 
fire  as  would  have  given  the  play  a 
permanent  place  at  Garrick's  and 
beyond,  had  it  filled  the  whole: 

Let  no  one  say  I  've  wept.     From  these 

seared  eyes 
Poisons  may  drop,  but  never  human  tears. 
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Interesting  in  contrast  with  such  red- 
blooded  bits  is  the  serenity  of  the 
evening-music  written  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1907,  "Whittier,"  "Old  Home 
Week"  and,  best  of  all,  the  hymn 
for  the  Congress  of  Religious  Liberals. 

Yet  it  is  the  "  Battle  Hymn"  which 
has  made  and  will  preserve  Mrs. 
Howe's  fame  as  a  lyrist.  The  familiar 
story  of  its  production  has  peculiar  in- 
terest as  a  bit  of  psychic  history,  ac- 
counting for  a  burst  of  magnificent 
war-music  full  of  prophetic  swell  and 
sweep,  from  a  poet  who  has  elsewhere 
written  in  a  much  milder  vein.  First, 
every  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
imagination  was  present.  With  all 
public-minded  Boston  burning  with 
interest  in  war-questions,  her  husband 
and  many  friends  among  the  lead- 
ers, Governor  Andrew  an  intimate  of 
their  house,  her  ardent  and  responsive 
temperament  was  filled  with  the 
spirit,  and  with  longing  to  lend  some 
aid  in  the  struggle.  As  the  train 
bearing  her.  Dr.  Howe,  Governor 
Andrew  and  James  Freeman  Clarke 
neared  Washington,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  stir  of  feeling  with  which 
she  looked  out  upon  "  the  watch-fires 
of  a  hundred  circling  camps. ' '  Later, 
when  their  carriage  was  delayed  on 
a  road  blocked  with  troops,  her  own 
voice  led  in  "John  Brown's  Body," 
until  the  soldiers  caught  up  and 
thundered  the  swinging  chorus.  Even 
the  direct  word  of  suggestion  was  not 
lacking,  for  Mr.  Clarke  said,  "Why 
do  you  not  write  some  good  words 
for  that  stirring  tune?"  The  next 
morning  in  the  gray  dawn  she  lay  like 
a  sweet  instrument  keyed  for  great 
harmonies.  It  is  the  hour  when  the 
happiest  and  most  tuiexpected  flashes 
are  wont  to  come  to  her,  as  they  were 
to  Milton,  as  they  are  to  many  less 
fortunate.  Gradually  the  lines  shaped 
themselves.  It  is  an  intensely  inter- 
esting incident,  this  tuning  of  what 
she  has  called  her  "slender  reed" 
to  the  thunders,  until  it  could  voice 
a  mighty  war-peal. 

The  memory  of  a  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Howe  brings  back  the  impression  of 


a  remarkable  combination  of  qual- 
ities. With  all  her  distinction,  her 
gracious  old-world  dignity,  is  blended 
a  world  of  youthful  freshness,  enthu- 
siasm and  frankness.  The  portraits 
give  so  much  the  impression  of 
massiveness  that  it  is  perhaps  sur- 
prising to  find  her  small.  A  bust 
of  her  at  about  twenty-two,  not  often 
reproduced,  is  very  charming,  and  is 
interesting  in  having  in  the  curves 
of  the  mouth  and  chin  a  certain 
piquancy,  almost  coquetry,  which  in 
later  life  has  given  place  to  lines  of 
much  seriousness.  In  the  presence  of 
her  clear  eyes,  her  play  of  expression, 
her  vivid  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
day,  from  the  passing  of  a  recent 
magazine  to  the  acting  of  Novelli, 
one  thinks  of  Dr.  Holmes's  reply  when 
Miss  Howe  wrote  him  of  her  mother 
as  "seventy  years  young."  "As  for 
your  mother's  age,"  ran  the  famous 
answer,  "  I  am  bound  to  believe  her 
own  story;  but  I  can  only  say  that 
to  be  seventy  years  young  is  some- 
times far  more  cheerful  and  hopeful 
than  to  be  forty  years  old," 

One  touching  picture  of  Mrs.  Howe 
remains  very  vivid.  It  was  when, 
with  a  flood  of  sweet  and  caressing 
chatter,  a  granddaughter  burst  in 
from  a  journey.  The  gentle  lines 
of  the  old  figure,  looking  very  small 
and  weak  against  the  youthful  one, 
the  reverend  white  head  lifted  to  the 
other's  face, — ^there  was  in  it  inde- 
scribable pathos  and  tenderness. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  when  I  quoted  the 
words  at  the  begining  of  this  paper, 
"  that  is  quite  true.  You  see ,  my  hus- 
band was  a  very  great  man ;  and  I 
had  very  dear  children ;  and  I  have  de- 
lightful grandchildren;  and  I  have 
two  great-grandchildren, — and  I  am 
very  fond  of  little  children." 

This  was  all.  Wide  fame,  memo- 
ries of  great  days  dead,  honors  and 
social  richness  of  days  present — of 
these  she  did  not  think.  The  secret 
of  life  kept  fresh  and  sweet  at  ninety 
years  she  felt  to  be  another  matter, 
far  nearer  to  **the  human  heart,  by 
which  we  live." 
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JR.  DOBSON  was  by 
nature  an  easy- 
going man  and 
the  twenty-five 
years  of  his  mar- 
I  ried  life  had 
passed  like  a  day. 
At  least  so  it 
seemed  to  him,  but  to  Mrs,  Dobson  it 
seemed  that  his  life  had  been  one 
long,  hard  struggle  at  the  handle  of 
the  grindstone,  and  when  he  sold 
out  his  little  business  and  had  the 
money  in  hand  she  declared  that  he 
had  earned  a  good  rest  and  must  have 
one.  And  Mr.  Dobson,  as  he  thought 
it  all  over  on  the  porch  of  his  suburban 
home,  decided  that  perhaps  he  had 
earned  a  rest,  and  that  one  would  not 
be  bad  for  him. 

It  had  never  before  come  directly 
lo  his  mind  that  he  had  worked  long 
and  hard,  for  he  was  the  kind  of  man 
that  will  follow  a  beaten  track,  with 
his  head  down  and  his  eyes  on  it,  and 
not  realize  that  he  is  going  a  long  way. 
Push  a  man  like  that  into  a  rut  and  he 
will  roll  along  in  it  for  years,  like  an 
old  horse,  and  never  realize  that  he  is 
pulling  a  heavy  load,  nor  that  his 
hours  are  hard  and  long.  The  only 
thing  that  is  hard  work  for  him  is  the 
thing  he  has  to  do  when  be  is  forced 
out  of  the  rut.  Going  to  the  city  on 
the  seven-eighteen  train  every  week- 
day morning,  plugging  at  his  work 
until  six,  and  then  riding  home  had 
never  struck  Mr.  Dobson's  mind  as 
being  anything  but  every-day  life, 
but  to  Mrs.  Dobson  it  seemed  body- 
breaking  and  soul-wearying.  Not  for 
her,  but  for  Mr.  Dobson.  For  that 
reason  she  never  insisted — or  at  least 
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seldom  insisted — that  he  should  spend 
his  Sundays  in  any  other  way  than  as 
he  liked,  which  was  to  sit  at  home  and 
read  the  many-leaved  papers  and 
drowse.  Occasionally  she  asked  him 
to  go  to  the  beach,  or  other  place,  and 
Mr.  Dobson  went  like  a  little  lamb 
— like  a.  dumb  little  lamb,  too,  for  he 
never  even  bleated.  He  was  as  do- 
cile as  a  cot  ton -batting  dog  with  shoe- 
button  eyes. 

At  first  when  Mrs.  Dobson  de- 
clared that  he  needed  a  rest  Mr. 
Dobson  had  laughed  at  the  idea.  He 
said  that  it  was  nonsense,  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  could  decide  on  a  location 
he  would  go  into  the  real-estate 
business  again,  and  he  sold  his  house, 
and  began  looking  around  for  a  good 
suburban  town  in  which  to  open 
another  office.  But  after  Mrs.  Dob- 
son had  mentioned  the  same  topic  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  the  rest 
idea  seemed  more  pleasing.  He  re- 
called how  long  it  had  been  since  he 
had  had  a  rod  and  line  in  his  hand, 
and  all  his  old  love  of  angling  came 
back.  He  began  picking  up  rail- 
road booklets  and  enquiring  where 
fishing  could  be  had  in  the  win- 
ter months,  saying  nothing  to  Mrs. 
Dobson  about  it,  and  while  he  was 
getting  his  plans  into  order  to  lay 
before  her  she  laid  her  plan  before 
him. 

"  Now,  Arthur, "  she  said,  "it  is  no 
use  telling  me  that  you  don't  need  a 
rest.  I  loiow  better,  and  there  never 
was  a  time  in  our  lives,  and  probably 
never  will  be  again,  when  we  were  in 
such  a  good  position  to  have  a  little 
vacation.  I  have  thought  it  all  out, 
and  I  have  been  asking  all  the  people 
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I  know,  and  we  are  going  to  Paris  for 
the  winter!" 

"  To — ^we  are  going  to — ^Where  did 
you  say  we  were  going,  Cornelia?" 
said  poor  Mr.  Dobson,  dropping  his 
newspaper  and  staring  at  her. 

Mrs.  Dobson  was  not  disconcerted. 
She  had  imagined  it  would  be  rather 
a  surprise  to  Arthur.  It  was.  If  she 
had  said,  "Arthur  dear,  pack  your 
trunk,  we  start  for  the  North  Pole 
to-night  at  twelve-thirty,"  he  would 
have  been  no  more  surprised.  He 
had  never  dreamed  of  going  to  Paris. 
But  that  did  not  worry  Mrs.  Dobson. 
She  had  expected  the  idea  to  be  new 
to  him,  and  she  knew  he  would  have 
been  as  surprised  if  she  had  said  they 
were  to  go  to  Coney  Island.  So  she 
smoothed  the  passementerie  over 
her  capacious  bosom,  and  smoothed 
her  skirt  over  her  plump  knees,  and 
smiled  at  Arthur. 

"Paris,"  she  said  with  a  proud 
satisfaction  in  her  voice.  Her  ideas 
of  Paris  were  rather  hazy,  but  she 
knew  it  was  a  good  place  to  go  to  if 
you  wished  to  talk  about  where  you 
had  been  after  you  came  home  again. 
She  knew  that  every  one  who  had 
been  to  Paris  came  home  and  talked 
about  it.  She  wanted  to  come  home 
and  talk  about  it  too,  and  to  do  that 
it  was  necessary  to  go  there  first,  so 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobson  went  to  Paris. 

Paris  was  a  joy  to  Mrs.  Dobson. 
She  revelled  in  it.  It  was  all  inter- 
esting to  her,  as  it  is  to  any  sane- 
minded  person,  and  she  knew  that 
she  was  having  the  pleasantest  ex- 
perience of  her  life.  She  enjoyed 
every  bit  of  it,  from  the  narrow 
streets  to  the  wide  boulevards,  and 
from  the  musty  little  curio  shops  to 
the  Louvre.  She  lived  with  a  red 
Baedeker  in  her  hand  and  her  hat 
on  her  head  and  an  umbrella  under 
her  arm,  for  in  Paris  a  hat  is  rather 
necessary  in  winter,  and  a  Baedeker 
is  desirable,  but  an  umbrella  is 
indispensable.  Parisians  would  be 
less  surprised  to  see  an  umbrella 
going  out  for  a  walk  without  a  person 
than  to  see  a  person  going  out  without 
an  umbrella.  Only  idiots  and  feeble- 
minded ever   do  it.      In  Paris  they 


do  not  have  a  Commissioner  of  In- 
sanity to  test  the  sanity  of  people. 
They  wait  until  there  is  a  sunny  winter 
day — they  have  one  every  three  or 
four  weeks — and  then  they  send  the 
suspect  out  for  a  walk  in  the  sun.  If 
he  goes  without  an  umbrella  they  put 
him  in  an  asylum.  They  know  he  is 
crazy.  They  don't  think  so,  they 
know  so. 

But  Mrs.  Dobson  did  not  mind  the 
Paris  winter  gloom.  She  did  not 
mind  the  damp,  greasy  streets,  nor 
the  drizzle,  nor  the  fog,  nor  the  low- 
Ijring  clouds,  nor  the  chill.  It  did 
not  matter  to  her  that  Paris  in  winter 
is  a  damp,  chilly  stew-pan  with  a  lid 
of  clouds  jammed  down  on  top  of 
it;  a  caricature  of  a  winter  city;  a 
miserable  New  England  March  of  five 
months'  duration;  gray,  dispiriting, 
gloomy.  In  winter  every  one  leaves 
Paris  except  the  artists  and  the  shop- 
keepers, and  the  shopkeepers  drink 
the  red  wine  of  France.  They  drink 
it  as  a  counter-irritant.  The  common 
red  wine  of  France  is  the  kind  of  wine 
that,  by  comparison,  makes  even  a 
Paris  day  seem  like  a  thing  of  beauty. 
That  is  what  the  shopkeepers  do. 
As  for  the  artists,  they  stay  in  their 
studios  and  paint  pictures  for  the 
three  spring  Salons,  and  when  those 
pictures  are  on  view  any  one  can  see 
the  effect  the  Paris  winter  has  on 
artists.     Pretty  bad,  pretty  bad! 

The  one  other  thing  that  makes  it 
possible  for  a  civilized  human  being 
to  winter  in  Paris  and  retain  any 
spirit  is  the  desire  to  see  everything 
mentioned  by  Baedeker.  When  a 
visitor  buckles  right  down  to  that 
job,  nothing  else  matters.  It  is  a 
big  job,  for  when  Mr.  Baedeker  went 
home  and  started  to  write  that  book 
he  found  he  had  a  wonderful  memory. 
He  remembered  everything!  It  was 
marvellous!  He  remembered  every- 
thing worth  seeing  and  jotted  them 
down,  and  then  he  remembered  nearly 
ever5rthing  not  worth  seeing,  and 
jotted  them  down  too,  and  then  he 
remembered  several  thousand  things 
that  an  ordinary  person  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  would  have  to 
be  paid  to  go  to  see,  and  he  jotted 
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them  down  also.  And  then  he  re- 
membered a  lot  of  things  that  no  one 
would  ever  go  to  see,  even  if  he  was 
paid  to  do  it,  and  he  put  them  in  for 
full  measure.  And  when  he  had  the 
book  all  done  he  passed  it  around 
among  his  friends  and  let  them  add  a 
few  hundred  things  that  they  thought 
somebody  might  like  to  see.  That 
was  the  way  the  first  edition  was 
made,  but  the  one  Mrs.  Dobson  had 
was  the  sixteenth  revised  edition,  and 
something  new  had  been  added  to 
each  edition.  And  that  did  not  in- 
clude the  environs  of  Paris.  They 
were  all  in  the  book  Mrs.  Dobson  had. 
She  saw  that  her  six  months  in  Paris 
were  hardly  enough  to  do  the  book 
justice,  so  she  hurried  a  little.  It 
tired  her  considerably,  but  anything 
that  keeps  one's  mind  off  a  Paris 
winter  is  a  gain. 

Mr.  Dobson  started  in  to  enjoy  his 
rest  in  the  right  spirit.  He  had 
never  been  a  very  strenuous  church 
goer,  but  he  was  a  good,  clean  citizen, 
so,  of  course,  he  jumped  right  into 
the  Parisian  life  he  had  heard  dim 
tales  about,  and  Mrs.  Dobson,  being  a 
good  church  member  and  a  respect- 
able woman,  went  with  him.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  good  church  mem- 
bers always  go  to  see  those  places 
when  they  reach  Paris.  So  do  the 
less  good  church  members,  and  so  do 
those  who  are  not  church  members, 
and  so  do  those  who  are  worldly 
beyond  expression.  So  do  Parisians. 
Everybody  does.  So  Mr.  Dobson 
started  in  to  do  the  thing  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  he  went  to  the  famous 
palaces  of  joy,  and  the  beds  and  the 
caf^s.  It  was  so  giddy  that  he  was 
sick  of  it  in  a  week.  He  went  to  the 
balSy  where  all  the  hilarity  was  most 
evidently  supplied  by  girls  on  the 
salary  list  of  the  management;  and 
he  went  to  the  cafis,  where  all  the 
life  was  evidently  supplied  by  girls 
hired  by  the  management;  and  he 
went  to  the  whole  list  of  places  he  had 
heard  of,  and  saw  the  same  array  of 
on-lookers  being  poorly  entertained 
by  the  hired  help.  Once  only  did  he 
see  any  spontaneous  joy,  and  that 
was    furnished    by    an    intoxicated 


American,  who  was  making  just  the 
same  sort  of  fool  of  himself  that  he 
would  have  made  in  New  York.  A 
week  of  it  was  all  Mr.  Dobson  could 
stand.  It  did  not  look  like  the  real 
thing  in  spontaneous  joy  to  him;  it 
was  about  as  spontaneous  as  the 
hippodrome  races  at  the  circus.  For 
a  few  evenings  he  sat  in  front  of  the 
cafes  at  little  tables  and  watched 
Paris  gaiety  float  past — smiling  wo- 
men casting  roguish  glances  over 
their  shoulders,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  That  was  gay!  It  was  sick- 
eningly  gay,  indeed.  The  brightly 
dressed  women  fell  easily  into  two 
classes — those  who  were  cruel  and 
hard  and  repulsive,  and  those  who 
were  weak-faced,  and  silly  and  pitiful 
in  their  attempts  to  seem  joyous. 
He  foxmd  himself  saying  over  and 
over,  as  he  rode  home  in  his  voiture 
to  his  pension:  "Poor  creatures! 
Poor  creatures!*'  Probably  he  did 
not  have  the  joyful  Parisian  spirit. 
He  was  only  a  suburban  New  York 
real-estate  dealer. 

Every  once  in  a  while  as  he  passed 
along  the  street  Mr.  Dobson  would 
see,  glistening  in  front  of  the  shops, 
great  piles  of  fish  with  silvery  scales, 
and  whenever  he  saw  these  he  would 
think  of  what  he  might  be  doing  at 
that  moment  if  he  was  in  America. 
Then  he  would  go  home  and  read  the 
daily  report  of  the  finanical  crisis  and 
think  how  suburban  real  estate  must 
have  fallen  and  what  bargains  there 
must  be  for  the  man  on  the  ground 
with  the  money  in  his  hand.  And 
then  he  would  look  out  of  his  window 
and  see  the  gray  clouds  and  the  damp 
street,  and  across  the  boulevard  the 
stiff,  ugly  tombs,  file  upon  file,  in  the 
Cimeti^re  Montpamasse.  He  did  not 
care  much  for  Paris. 

But  Mrs.  Dobson  did.  She  was 
properly  horrified  by  the  hals  and 
the  caf^s  and  the  play  at  the  Fo- 
lies  DramatiqueSy  and  she  enjoyed  the 
shops.  For  two  or  three  weeks  she 
piloted  Mr.  Dobson  on  enjoyable 
sight-seeing  excursions.  Mr.  Dobson 
himself  got  his  full  of  enjoyment  out 
of  these,  seeing  the  big  points  of  in- 
terest, and  the  Louvre,  and  the  Auto- 
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mobile  Show  and  the  Luxembourg, 
but  his  interest  failed  one  day  when, 
starting  out  in  a  ray  of  sunshine,  they 
found  themselves  poking  around 
among  the  damp  tombs  of  Montpar- 
nasse  Cemetery  in  the  drizzling  rain, 
Mrs.  Dobson  exclaimed  with  pleasure 
as  she  foimd  tombs  recommended  by 
Baedeker,  but  Arthur  gazed  at  them 
dully  and  turned  up  his  coat  collar 
and  stood  like  a  patient  but  provoked 
ox  as  Cornelia  hurried  up  narrow 
side-alleys  to  see  whose  tomb  had 
such  big  masses  of  glass-bead  wreaths 
or  whose  had  the  eight  yellow  wreaths 
— those  hideous  yellow  wreaths  that 
are  something  like  yellow  air-cushions 
and  something  like  the  life  rings  he 
bad  seen  on. the  steamer.  He  spoke 
contemptuously  of  the  Parisian  ceme- 
teries when  he  at  last  coaxed  Cornelia 
out  of  this  one  and  said  he  only  hoped 


he  would  live  to  be  buried  in  a  place 
that  looked  half  decent.  He  went 
back  to  their  rooms  chilly  and  cross, 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  foolish  little 
God  in  stove,  wishing  audibly  to 
goodness  that  he  had  n't  gone  into 
that  damp  hole.  Mrs,  Dobson  started 
suspiciously  when  he  said  this,  but 
she  decided  that  the  word  was  really 
"damp"  and  let  it  pass. 

Mr.  Dobson  himself  was  as  sur- 
prised at  his  dulness  and  disgust  as 
Cornelia  was.  This  was  "  gay  Paree," 
and  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  gay 
in  it,  but  even  the  tempting  prospect 
of  going  down  into  the  catacombs, 
where  it  is  even  damper  than  on  the 
surface,  and  where  a  really  startling 
number  of  human  bones  are  stacked 
up  like  cord-wood,  did  not  brighten 
him.  Mrs.  Dobson  looked  forward  to 
this  with   pleasure,  especially   when 
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Bhe  read  that  any- 
one left  behind  in 
thecatacombs  would 
be  undoubtedly  eat- 
en alive  by  the  in- 
numerable  and 
ferocious  rats;  but 
Mr.  Dobson  remain- 
ed sad.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  hoped 
that  if  he  was  ever 
such  a  fool  as  to  go 
into  such  a  place  he 
would  be  eaten  alive 
and  that  he  would 
deserve  to  be. 

He  felt  quite  the 
same  about  the 
sewer.  The  utmost 
enthusiasm  that 
Mrs.  Dobson  could 
bring  to  bear  could 
not  convince  him 
that  going  down 
into  a  sewer  was  a 
nice  way  to  spend  a  he  lagged  bbh] 

few  hours,  and    he  going  to 

said  so.  frankly.  He 
said  he  did  not  care  if  he  could  ride 
in  a  boat  in  the  sewer.  He  said  that 
never  in  his  life  had  he  wanted  to  de- 
scend into  sewers,  and  that  he  would 
not  change  his  mind  about  it  at  his 
time  of  life.  It  did  not  matter  to 
him,  he  said,  whether  it  was  one 
of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done 
while  in  Paris,  or  whether  Kings  and 
Queens  and  Presidents  did  it.  Sewer- 
ing wasn't  what  he  called  fun,  and 
he  would  n't  do  it. 

Mrs.  Dobson  gave  up  the  sewer 
temporarily,  since  the  time  when 
visitors  were  permitted  to  descend 
into  it  was  still  far  off,  and  she  felt 
that  in  time  she  could  "work  Arthur 
around  to  it,"  as  she  had  often 
"  worked  him  around  "  to  other  things 
he  had  not  wanted  to  do.  She  took 
him  to  Napoleon's  tomb  instead. 

Mr.  Dobson  went  reluctantly.  At 
first  he  refused  to  go,  but  it  was  a 
rather  bright  Sunday  morning,  and 
Mrs.  Dobson  had  a  wedge  to  use  in 
prying  him  away  from  his  Herald 
in  the  words  of  Miss  Gleason,  one  of 


the  boarders  with  whom  she  had  be- 
come acquainted.  "She  says,"  said 
Mrs.  Dobson,  "  that  it  is  not  a  bit  like 
a  tomb.  It  is  bright,  and  full  of 
color."  So  Mr.  Dobson  went.  All 
the  way  to  the  tomb  he  lagged  half  a 
step  behind  Mrs.  Dobson  and  Miss 
Gleason,  as  an  indication  that  while 
he  was  going  to  a  tomb  he  did  not  go 
eagerly,  and  when  he  was  inside  the 
Dome  he  would  not  admit  that  it  was 
nice  or  pretty,  as  Mrs.  Dobson  insisted 
it  was.  He  said  that  it  was  chilly,  and 
that  the  sun-burst  effect  on  the  floor 
of  the  circular  crypt  looked  as  if  some 
giant  had  smashed  a  roc's  egg  there 
and  spattered  the  yolk  in  rays.  When 
he  came  away  Mrs.  Dobson  asked  him 
if,  now,  he  was  n't  glad  he  had  come, 
and  he  said  yes,  he  was  glad  he  had  it 
over,  for  he  supposed  she  would  never 
have  been  satisfied  until  he  saw  it. 

That  was  the  state  Mr.  Dobson  was 
getting  into  regarding  tombs  and 
damp  underground  places  and  ceme- 
teries, and  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was    nothing    much    else    in    Paris. 
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Wherever  Cornelia  dragged  him  there 
was  a  tomb  or  a  sarcophagus  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  after  the  Mus6e 
Camavalet  he  was  afraid  of  every- 
thing that  Mrs.  Dobson  or  the*  guide- 
book proposed.  The  Camavalet  was 
reconmiended  by  Miss  Gleason  as 
likely  to  cheer  Mr.  Dobson  up  a  bit, 
on  account  of  its  lively  souvenirs  of 
the  Revolution  and  snuff-boxes  and  so 
on,  and  he  went  unsuspectingly  to  it, 
only  to  enter  by  the  usual  damp  and 
mouldy  passages  loaded  with — ^tombs 
and  sarcophagi!  Some  of  the  sar- 
cophagi were  embellished  with  the 
dried  remains  of  their  occupants,  and 
hair  of  other  ancient  dead  was  neatly 
tagged  and  placed  in  easy  sight,  and 
Mr.  Dobson,  who  had  approached  the 
Mus^  with  cheerful  feelings,  wan- 
dered through  it  in  moody  dulness. 

After  that  Mr.  Dobson  established 
as  an  axiom  the  statement,  ''All 
museums,  all  churches,  all  places  in 
Paris  have  tombs,*'  and  added  to  it 
the  other  very  self-evident  fact,  "I 
hate  tombs."  It  was  hard  to  per- 
suade him  to  go  to  the  theatres  even, 
and  when  he  had  been  coaxed  to  go  to 
the  Od^n  to  see  Pierre  Loti's  ad- 
mirable little  play,  "  Ramuntcho,  **  he 
looked  for  tombs  in  it  but  did  not  find 
any,  and  Cornelia  had  hopes  that  he 
would  pass  the  evening  without  being 
depressed,  imtil,  in  the  entre  acte,  he 
discovered  the  statue  of  the  dying 
Moli^re.  This  was  not  much,  but  he 
made  it  do.  It,  and  the  gradually 
increasing  tragedy  of  the  play,  suf- 
nced  to  gloom  him  up,  as  Mrs.  Dob- 
son said,  for  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Dobson  wandered  off  by 
herself  one  afternoon  and  walked 
through  the  Mus^  Cluny,  which  she 
foimd,  to  her  taste,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  museums  she  had 
seen,  and  she  was  wild  to  have  Mr. 
Dobson  see  and  enjoy  it  too.  She 
purposely  hurried  through  it  on  her 
first  visit,  so  that  she  might  the  more 
completely  share  her  pleasure  with 
him  when  they  should  visit  it  to- 
gether, but  her  first  proposal  met 
with  a  moody  rebuff.  He  did  not 
want  to  see  any  more  of  those  tomb 
places,  he  said,  and  when  she  said  that 


she  was  pretty  sure  she  had  not  seen 
any  tombs  in  Cluny,  he  brought  up 
Camavalet  and  threw  it  in  her  face, 
and  she  had  to  admit  that  there 
might  be  some  tombs  in  Cluny,  but 
that  there  were  so  many  other  things 
of  interest  that  they  could  skip  the 
tombs,  and  still  have  enough  to  see. 
But  for  some  days  he  would  not  con- 
sider Cluny  at  all,  and  he  equally 
refused  to  be  comforted  by  the 
Cimeti^re  P^re  Lachaise,  the  Pantheon 
or  any  of  the  regular  tomb  places. 
Mrs.  Dobson,  however,  knew  one 
method  of  making  him  see  things. 
Night  is  night  the  world  over,  and 
when  the  lights  are  lit,  the  clouds  and 
outside  gloom  are  equally  shut  out  in 
Paxis  and  in  New  York,  and  at  night 
Mr.  Dobson  usually  brightened  up, 
imless  his  day  had  been  particularly 
hard  and  tombful.  After  dinner  he 
shed  the  woefulness  he  wore  by  day, 
and  then  was  the  time  Mrs.  Dobson 
was  sometimes  able  to  get  him  to 
promise  to  visit  something  the  next 
day.  Sometimes  he  would  even 
promise  cheerfully,  and  it  was  on  one 
such  evening,  while  Miss  Gleason  was 
in  their  rooms,  that  he  promised  to 
visit  Cluny  the  next  afternoon. 

At  half-past  one  the  next  day  Mrs. 
Dobson  came  out  of  her  bedroom 
ready  for  the  visit.  She  was  hatted 
and  coated,  and  her  blue  veil  pulled 
imder  her  chin,  and  in  her  hand  was 
her  umbrella.  Five  minutes  before 
she  had  left  Mr.  Dobson  pulling  on 
his  rubbers  and  whistling  something 
cheerful  about  one  dry  Martini  being 
enough  for  him,  or  too  much  for  him. 
but  now,  as  she  pushed  aside  the  cur- 
tain at  the  door  she  stopped  short  and 
let  her  hands  fall  limply  at  her  sides. 

Mr.  Dobson  was  drooped  over  a 
chair,  staring  gloomily  out  of  the 
window  at  the  miserable  drizzle. 
His  overcoat  was  but  half  on,  and 
the  collar,  which  was  turned  up,  or 
rather  not  turned  down,  together 
with  his  hat,  which  was  set  askew  on 
his  head,  gave  him  the  air  of  a  man 
who  had  weakened  and  broken  down 
in  the  very  middle  of  putting  on  his 
things.  His  chin  was  sunk  in  his  tie, 
his  eyelids  half  lowered,  and  his  face 
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bore  a  look  of  unutterable 
woe  and  disgust.  He  did 
not  move  as  Mrs.  Dobson 
entered,  but  sighed  once, 
deeply. 

"  Well, "  said  Mrs.  Dob- 
son. 

Mr.  Dobson  didnot  move. 
If  anything  he  sank  a  little 
deeper  into  his  chair,  and 
added  a  shade  more  woe 
to  his  face.  Cornelia  hes- 
itated, and  then,  with  a 
quick  motion,  began  to 
pull  ofE  her  gloves.  Mr. 
Dobson  turned  his  head 
slightly  and  let  his  eyes 
look  dully  into  her  eyes. 

"I'm  going!"  he  said, 
wealdy.  "  I  'm — I  'm  all 
ready." 

Mrs.  Dobson  seated  her- 
self energetically  on  the 
edge  of  the  couch  at  his 
side,  and  folded  her  hands. 
For  a  minute  she  studied 
his  face,  and  then  she 
quickly  pulled  the  hat  pins 
from  her  hat. 

"  No,  you  are  not  go- 
ing!" she  declared.  "I 
don't  beheve  you  want  to  go. " 

"  Yes,  I  do, "  said  Mr.  Dobson 
wearily.  "I  want  to  go.  Come  on; 
we  '11  go. "  He  rose  and  shufHed  on 
his  coat.  "Come  on;  we  '11  go,"  he 
repeated. 

"  No, "  said  Mrs.  Dobson.  "  I  'm 
not  going  1" 

"Then  I  '11  go  alone,"  said  Arthur, 
but  he  sank  into  his  chair  again  in- 
stead, and  stared  out  of  the  window. 
Again  Mrs.  Dobson  studied  his  face. 

"  Arthur, "  she  said  presently,  as 
one  who  is  going  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
a  thing  here  and  now,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  you?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  in  the  same 
hopeless  tone,  "  if  you  want  to  go,  why 
don't  you  put  on  your  hat?  We  can't 
go  without  your  hat  on,  can  we?" 
But  he  did  not  make  any  effort  to 
arise.  Slowly  Mrs.  Dobson  removed 
her  coat,  eying  him  the  while,  and, 
some  time  after  she  had  gone  down- 
stairs,   Mr.    Dobson    reached    out    a 


hand  and  took  a  cigar  from  the  box 
on  the  table  at  his  left.  For  a 
minute  or  longer  he  looked  at  the 
cigar  with  disgust,  as  it  deserved  to 
be  looked  at,  for  it  was  a  French 
cigar,  and  then  he  lighted  it  with  a 
disgusting  French  match.  A  few 
seconds  later  be  took  off  his  coat  and 
hat  and  picked  up  his  Herald.  He 
sighed  once^-deeply — to  get  things 
off  his  heart,  and  began  humming 
something  about  a  dry  Martini — 
about  one  or  more  being  too  much 
for  him,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Two  hours  later  Mr.  Dobson  laid 
down  his  paper  and  opened  the  door 
to  the  tap  that  he  knew  was  Mrs. 
Dobson's,  and  then  stepped  back,  for 
she  was  not  alone.  Neither  was  it 
Miss  Gleason  who  was  with  her,  nor 
one  of  the  maids.  It  was  a  man. 
And  the  man  was  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. 

"Arthur  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Dobson 
tearfully,   "this  is   Doctor   Long.     I 
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sent  for  him,  because  I  knew  you 
would  not  go *' 

Mr.  Dobson  stood,  speechless,  while 
the  doctor  divested  himself  of  his 
overcoat  and  laid  his  silk  hat  very 
carefully  in  the  place  that  looked 
safest  for  the  repose  of  such  a  treasure. 

"  But,  Cornelia,  *'  he  faltered,  "  I  *m 
not  sick — ' '     The  doctor  smiled . 

"That/'  he  said,  genially,  *'we  can 
tell  when  we  have  progressed  with 
the  examination.  Oh,  no!  no!  ho!*' 
he  said;  "nothing  serious,  probably, 
Mrs.  Dobson;  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
over,  probably,  but — ^may  I  feel  your 
pulse,  Mr.  Dobson?" 

Mr.  Dobson,  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
held  out  his  hand.  Never  in  his  life 
had  he  gone  to  a  doctor,  and  never 
before  had  a  doctor  come  to  him.  As 
he  was  apt  to  say,  he  didn't  know 
what  it  was  to  be  sick,  and  now  that  a 
doctor  had  him  by  the  hand  and  was 
exhaling  a  delicate  odor  of  some 
hospital-like  drug,  a  doubt  came  to 
Mr.  Dobson.  If  he  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  be  sick  how  did  he 
know  that  he  was  not  sick  now? 
Perhaps  he  was!  Certainly  he  had 
never  in  his  life  felt  as  he  had  come  to 
feel  regarding  tombs  and  damp  places 
one  goes  down  into  because  Baedeker 
says  to,  and  sewers  and  catacombs. 
And  museums  in  general. 

The  doctor  closed  his  watch  with  a 
cUck,  and  listened  at  Mr.  Dobson's 
chest  and  back;  tapped  him  on  the 
back  and  listened;  made  him  take 
off  his  coat  and  vest  and  listened  all 
arotmd  his  back,  making  him  breathe 
and  stop  breathing. 

"You  may  put  on  your  coat,"  he 
said  at  length.  "I  see  you  are  a 
smoker." 

Mr.  Dobson  paled.  Was  this  his 
disease? 

"What?"  he  said. 

"  I  say  I  see  you  smoke.  Cigars, " 
said  the  doctor.  And  Mr.  Dobson 
breathed  again.  He  was  afraid  it 
was  sometlung  like  a  burning  fever, 
perhaps,  but  if  it  was  only  that  he 
smoked  cigars!  He  could  have  told 
the  doctor  that.  He  began  to  hope 
that  he  was,  after  all,  a  well  man,  but 
the  doctor  turned  to  Mrs.  Dobson. 


"  Now,  madame, "  he  said,  "  if  you 
will  tell  me  any  symptoms  you  have 
noticed." 

"Well,  tombs,"  said  Mrs.  Dobson, 
folding  and  unfolding  her  hands, 
nervously.     "  I  noticed  tombs. " 

"Ah,  tombs!"  said  Doctor  Long. 
"And — ^any  particular  tombs,  Mrs. 
Dobson?" 

"  No,  doctor, "  she  said.  "  Some 
worse  than  others  perhaps,  but  all 
tombs.  And  cemeteries.  And  stone 
coffins. " 

"  Ah,  yes, "  said  the  doctor.  **  And 
what  effect  did  they  have  on  him? 
The  tombs,  for  example,  what  effect 
did  they  have  on  him?  Would  you 
say  the  effect  was  elating  or  depress- 
ing?" 

"Oh,  depressing!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Dobson.  "Very  depressing.  Espe- 
cially the  damp  ones. "  • 

"  Yes.  And  the  cemeteries  ?  What 
effect  did  you  notice — depressing  or 
elating?" 

"  Depressing.   The  damp  ones " 

"They  are  all  damp,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  And  the  stone  coffins,  now  ? 
I  presume  you  mean  sarcophagi. 
What  effect " 

"Depressing,"  said  Mrs.  Dobson. 

"Quite  regardless  of  the  kind  or 
where  they  were?  Regardless  of 
whether  they  were  priceless  work  of 
art  or  just  plain  coffins?" 

"Depressing,"  said  Mrs.  Dobson. 
"  No  matter  how  artistic,  nor  how 
highly  recommended,  nor  who  had 
been  in  them.     Depressing." 

"  Very  interesting, "  said  the  doctor. 
"Now,  have  you  noticed  anything 
else?  Bones,  for  instance,  or  skele- 
tons of  ancient  inhabitants  of  Paris? 
Or  ancient  tombstones?" 

"  Depressing.  All  depressing.  It  is 
no  pleasure  to  go  to  see  any  of  them 
with  him.  He  does  n't  enjoy  any  of 
them. " 

"  Not  even  a  lot  of  them,  as  in  the 
catacombs?" 

"He  wouldn't  go  to  see  the  cata- 
combs. He  said  he  would  be — he 
said  he  would  see  himself  shot  before 
he  would  pretend  that  going  into  a 
hole  to  see  a  lot  of  bones  was  having 
a  good  time." 
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"Did  he  say  that?  About  the 
Paris  catacombs?  Really?  And  the 
great  sewer?  Did  he  say  anjrthing 
about  that?" 

"Yes.  He  said  *  Fudge!'  when  I 
spokeof  it. " 

"I  said/'  said  Mr.  Dobson  sadly, 
"  that  there  were  smells  enough  on  top 
of  Paris  without  going  down  into  a 
sewer,  and  that  I  would  be  hanged 
if  I  went  into  one,  main  or  lateral 
or  catch-basin  or  cesspool! " 

"Did  you  really?  Remarkable! 
And,  Mrs.  Dobson,  what  effect  do  the 
churches  have  on  him?  They  have 
an  elating  effect,  I  'm  sure?" 

"No-0-0,"  said  Mrs.  Dobson  hesi- 
tatingly. "No!  not  elating,  exactly. 
The  first  fifteen  or  twenty  he  was 
calm — calm  and  resigned — and  only 
said  they  were  infernally  cold  and 
damp.  After  that  he  was  depressed. 
He  said " 

"Odd,  very  odd!"  said  the  doctor. 

"I  said,"  explained  Mr.  Dobson, 
"  that  I  was  sick  of  churches.  I  told 
Cornelia  that  for  her  sake  I  had  gone 
into  and  prowled  around  on  tiptoe 
in  the  fifteen  first  cold,  chilly  ones, 
but  that  I  would  n't  go  into  two  or 
three  hundred  more  even  for  her  sake, 
even  if  the  guide-book  did  say " 

"Not  even  if " 

"  No.  No  matter  when  they  were 
built.  No  matter  who  restored  them, 
nor  who  was  baptized  in  them  nor 
whose  tomb  was  in  them.  They 
depressed  me.  I  could  n't  enjoy  them. 
I  knew  I  ought  to,  but  I  could  n't. 
I  felt  that  I  was  too  full  of  churches, 
and  that  another  one  would  give  me 
indigestion." 

"You  felt  this  way  about  the 
churches  of  Paris?     Of  Paris?" 

"  Yes.  And  the  Conciergerie.  I  went 
to  the  Conciergerie,  and  I  ought  to 
have  been  thrilled,  but  I  wasn't.  I 
was  chilly." 

"  You  should  have  gone  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  That  would  have 
cheered  you.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated ' ' 

"Everything  in  Paris  is  the  most 
celebrated.  Everything  celebrated 
depresses  me.  I  went  to  the  Bois, 
and  I  said  it  was  damp  and  chilly.     I 


said  it  was  the  dampest  and  chilliest 
park  I  ever  saw. " 

"But  you  liked  the  Jardin  d'Ac- 
climatation.  You  must  have  liked 
that. " 

"  The — ^was  that  the  wet  and  slimy 
2k>o?  No,  I  couldn't  enjoy  it.  It 
was  damp  and  depressing.  It  de- 
pressed me  almost  to  pieces.  I  never 
saw  anything  so  cold  and  damp  as 
that  was. " 

"  And  the  Jardin  des  Plantes?  And 
the  Roman  Amphitheatre?" 

"  Damp  and  depressing. " 

"And  the  quaint  old  narrow 
streets?" 

"Damp  and  depressing." 

"But  you  ought  to  like  them. 
Everybody  raves  about  them." 

"I  know  it.  I  tried  to — ^for  Cor- 
nelia's sake — ^but  I  couldn't.  I 
thought  they  were  slimy  and  im- 
healthy  and " 

"Don't  blaspheme!  If  they  af- 
fected you  that  way  you  ought  to  have 
gone  to  a  museum.  Don't  you  enjoy 
Assyrian  statues  with  their  heads 
knocked  oft  and  minus  their  legs  and 
arms  ?  Would  n't  a  nice  instrument 
of  torture  with  renmants  of  blood  on 
it  elate  you?" 

"  No.  I  tried  them.  They  were  de- 
pressing. Even  the  Egyptian  mum- 
mies did  not  make  me  joyful.  I  don't 
believe  the  Morgue  itself  would  cheer 
me  up.  Cornelia  would  enjoy  it,  but 
I  would  n't. " 

"Very  odd!  You  are  a  most  re- 
markable case.  I  have  never  met 
one  like  you.  Other  people  enjoy 
these  things.  They  say  they  do. 
Don't  you  realize  the  historical  value 
of  it  all?  Don't  it  thrill  you  with 
glad  joy  to  think  that  in  these  places 
thousands  were  beheaded?  That  hun- 
dreds were  hung  and  burned  to  death 
all  around  town?  Does  n't  it  make 
him  cheerful,  Mrs.  Dobson,  to  recall 
how  many  people  have  been  mur- 
dered and  assassinated  and  ptilled 
limb  from  limb?" 

"No.  It  should,  but  it  doesn't. 
It  depresses  him." 

"And   the   gaiety   of   Paris.     The 

bals  and  the  moulins  and " 

^  Mr.  Dobson  groaned.     The  memory 
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of  those  sad  places  was  too 
much  for  him.  No  other 
answer  was  necessary. 
Wine  (sour  and  unwhole- 
some), women  (poor  paint- 
ed things,  hiding  their 
weary  wrinkles  under  arti- 
ficial smiles)  and  song  (evi- 
dently nasty,  but  in  an 
unknown  tongue  to  him) 
did  not  fill  him  with  joy. 
Neither  did  the  humorous 
papers,  the  editors  of  which 
thoughtafilthy  picture  took 
the  place  of  a  good,  hearty 
joke.  The  doctor  shook 
his  head.  He  had  never 
before  met  with  a  case  such 
as  this.  He  had  met  many 
Americans  in  Paris,  but 
they  had  all  come  to  Paris 
so  that  they  might  go  home 
and  tell  their  friends  what 
a  joyous  time  they  had 
had.     He   had   met   some 

writers,    but     all     writers        thb  doctor  tappbd  him  on  the  back  and  listensd 
come  to  Paris  intending  to 
write  for  the  home  magazines  on  the     the  couch  and  buried  his  head  in  the 


mystery  and  gaiety  of  the  city, 
puzzled  him  to  place  an  American  who 
was  depressed  by  a  chill,  foggy,  damp 
winter  and  tombs  and  sewers  and 
mouldy  slum  streets  and  unlimited 
vice.  And  yet  Mr.  Dobson  seemed  in 
perfect  physical  health. 

"When  he  goes  out,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Dobson,  "  on  a  sunny  day,  does 
he  take  an  umbrella?" 

"Always!"  said  Mrs.  Dobson. 

"Hum!"  said  the  doctor.  It  was 
evident  that  Mr.  Dobson  was  mentally 
sound,  too.  There  was  but  one  thing 
for  him  to  do,  the  thing  that  doctors 
always  do,  probably  because  it  is 
always  best  for  their  patients.  "  You 
must  give  up  smoking  entirely,"  he 
said.  "And  let  me  know  in  a  week 
how  you  feel. " 

When  he  had  carefully  placed  his 
hat  on  his  head  and  bowed  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him  Mr.  Dobson 
looked  out  of  the  window  sadly.  If 
one  thing  had  been  necessary  to  make 
Paris  utterly  hateful  to  him  it  was 
this — being  deprived  of  his  cigar.  He 
stretched   himself  at  full  length  on 


pillow. 

For  a  week  he  lay  there,  except 
when  be  went  to  meals,  and  his  only 
response  when  Cornelia  suggested  a 
visit  to  a  park  or  museum  was  to  turn 
from  one  side  to  the  other  and  to  bury 
his  head  deeper  in  the  pillow.  The 
thought  of  four  months  more  of  sight- 
seeing was  too  much  for  him.  It  de- 
pressed him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sevfenth  day 
Cornelia  came  in,  wet  around  the 
bottom  of  her  skirt  and  splattered 
with  the  Paris  mud,  and  her  umbrella 
dripping  rain  water. 

"It  is  really  too  nasty  out."  she 
said.  "I  came  back."  But  Mr. 
Dobson  did  not  greet  her  with  the 
usual  grunt  from  his  couch.  He  was 
in  front  of  the  mirror  putting  a  part 
in  his  hair  and  straightening  his 
cravat.  Mrs.  Dobson  stopped  short 
and  gazed  at  him,  and  he  turned  to 
her  a  face  that  glowed  with  smiles. 

"Arthur,  what  is  it?"  she  cried. 

"The  bank!"  he  said,  brushing 
away  at  his  hair.  "The  bank!  It 
has  failed!     All  our  money  is  gone!" 
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"Gone!"  planned  a  regular  tourist's  dose  of 

"Every  cent!     Cleaned  out!     We  sight-seeing   for   the   next   day,   in- 

have  to  hustle  back  to  America!    We  eluding    the     Pfere    Lachaise   ceme- 

. have  to  start  in  two  weeks — two  weeks  tery;   and  when   Mrs.   Dobson  went 

exactly!"      He  stopped  brushing  his  to  bed  she  left  him  reading  in  Baed- 

hair    and    began    to    whistle    a    bit  eker   the    alphabetical    list    of    the 

principal  tombs. 


about    one     (or 

more)  dry  Mar- 
tinis being  too 
much  for  him, 
while  he  pulled 
his  cravat  into 
a  snappy  little 
knot;  and  then, 
suddenly,  he 
caught  sight  of 
Mrs.  Dobson's 
reflection  in  the 
mirror.  He  turn- 
ed to  her  quickly. 
■■Hello!"  he 
said,  "  What  are 
you  taking  your 
hat  off  for?  I'm 
just  about 
ready. " 

"  Ready? "said 
Mrs.  Dobson. 


"Toe 


out,' 


said  Arthur  Dob- 
son cheerfully. 
"You  don't  mind 
a  little  rain  like 
this,  do  you? 
Put  your  hat  on, 
Cornelia.  We  '11 
have  to  hustle!" 
"Hustle?" 


checki: 
those  he  wished 
to  see. 

The  next  morn- 
ing was  gray  and 
chilly  with  a 
drizzling  rain, 
but  Mr.  Dobson 
was  smiling  hap- 
pUy. 

"  Hustle  up, 
Cornelia,"  he 
said.  "We  have 
n't  much  time  to 
waste.  We  've 
got  to  hustle 
every  minute 
for  the  next  two 
weeks.  I  guess 
we  can  see  a  lot 
if  we  do  a  good 
job  of  hustling ; 
but  there  's  one 
thing  I  'm  migh- 
ty sorry  for.  I 
read  in  Baedeker 
last  night  that 
the  sewers  can 
only  be  seen 
from  Easter 
to    October!      I 


"To  get  through.     To  see  all  these     hate    like  sin    to  miss    seeing  them: 


things  we  have  not  seen  yet.  Why, 
we  have  n't  begun  to  see  everything 
we  want  to  see  in  Paris.  We  don't 
want  to  miss  anything  we  ought  to 
see.  Where  do  you  want  to  go  this 
afternoon — to  Cluny?" 

They  were  properly  tired  when  they 
returned  to  the  pension  that  evening, 
but  they  had  not  only  "done"  Cluny 
but  had  rushed  through  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  wandered  through  the 
narrow  riverside  streets  to  the  Bastile. 
Mr.    Dobson    was   enthusiastic.     He 


everybody  says  they  ought  to  be 
seen." 

"But  we  can  see  the  catacombs," 
suggested  Mrs.  Dobson,  gently,  as  a 
woman  ventures  on  an  unpleasant 
topic. 

"Sure  we  can,"  said  Mr.  Dobson 
heartily,  "We  don't  want  to  miss 
them.  I  'li  find  out  when  they  are 
open  and  we  will  crowd  them  in 
somehow.  It  won't  take  up  much  of 
our  time.  We  can  hustle  through 
them." 


THE    FAR   NORTHWEST 

And  the  Alaska- Yukon- Pacific  Exposition 

By  ALBERT  WILHELM 


'N  one  of  the  thou- 
sand little  bays 
that  indent  the 
shores  of  Puget 
Sound  is  a  saw- 
mill. It  is  a  big 
mill,  and  great 
log  rafts  float  in 
the  "boom"  near  it.  At  one  end 
there  is  a  long  dock,  where  a  half- 
dozen  .steamships  and  sailing  ships 
are  waiting  to  take  lumber  to  as 
many  diflEerent  lands.  They  have 
actually  loaded  a  ted-thousand-ton 
craft  with  planking,  boards,  posts  and 
beams,  every  foot  of  which  was  cut 
out  of  the  logs  in  two  days;  for  as 
fast  as  the  great  fir  could  be  hauled 
from  the  boom,  it  was  run  on  the  saw 
table  and  cut  into  lengths,  to  be 
carried  thence  and  slit  into  commer- 
cial sizes.  In  the  next  hour  it  was 
stowed  in  the  ship's  hold. 

It  is  the  biggest  mill  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  and  turns  nearly  a  hundred 
million  feet  of  trees  into  lumber  every 
year.  But  it  is  only  one  of  the  big 
things  hereabouts;  for  this  Last  West 
is  big  in  its  forests,  its  minerals, 
the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  fish  that 
swarm  in  its  waters,  and  big  in  the 
character  of  its  people.  So  it  is  that 
physical  achievements  in  this  part  of 
America  amaze  the  stranger.  He 
wonders  how  it  is  that  modem  cities 
and  towns  have  been  created  where 
twenty  years  ago  was  only  wilder- 
ness— cities  and  towns  with  broad 
streets,  comfortable  homes  for  the 
working  people,  imposing  residences 
for  the  rich,  schools  and  even  uni- 
versities as  large  and  impressive  as 
are  those  in  the  older  East.     Modem 


shops  of  every  sort  line  the  business 
streets.  Everjrwhere  is  heard  the  clat- 
ter of  machinery,  and  the  forests  for 
mile  upon  mile  echo  with  the  hum 
of  the  whirring  saw-teeth.  In  a 
word,  all  is  hustle  and  bustle.  In  the 
country  the  fields  and  gardens  ex- 
tend over  great  areas,  once  a  woodland 
or  bare  desert,  but  now  made  fertile 
by  water.  Travel  over  it  from  end 
to  end  and  you  note  everjrwhere  an 
activity  and  an  optimism  that  seem 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  people. 

No,  the  man  who  thinks  of  the 
prairie  lands  beside  the  Mississippi  as 
the  West  is  behind  the  times  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  movement 
in  America.  The  old  West  is  now 
the  centre  of  the  country.  The  real 
West  comprises  the  Pacific  States. 
But  a  few  patches  of  the  wilderness 
remain.  Up  to  the  very  border  of 
King  Edward's  land  has  the  white 
man  gone,  seeking  what  is  worth 
while  in  the  woodland,  the  soil 
and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itself. 
Even  the  sea  and  the  lakes  have 
been  searched  for  their  wealth.  The 
mines  may  not  have  been  opened 
except  by  the  test  drill,  but  what  the 
boring  tbol  has  brought  forth  has 
been  put  under  the  microscope  of  the 
geologist  and  in  the  furnace  of  the 
assayer.  The  saw  may  not  have 
gone  into  the  forest,  but  the  timber 
it  will  furnish  has  been  gauged  by 
the  skilled  eye  of  the  lumberman. 
The  valley  and  hillside*  from  which 
no  shoot  of  grain  or  leaf  of  vegetable 
has  sprung  have  been  examined  by 
the  men  of  the  Northwest.  Already 
they  know  what  and  how  much  they 
may   bring   forth,   whether   watered 
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by    nature     or     by     the     irrigation 
ditch. 

Yet  most  of  this  development  of 
the  Puget  Sound  country  and  the 
inland  empire  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington has  been  accomplished  since 
yesterday.  What  changes  have  been 
seen  by  the  first  man  who  settled  on 
the  site  of  Spokane!  But  they  are 
not  more  varied  than  his  own  career. 
When  the  yellow  lump  picked  up 
,  on  Sutter's  Creek  caused  men  to  cross 
the  continent  ahorse  and  afoot  in  the 
quest  of  gold,  Mike  Cowley  was  old 
enough  to  become  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, The  fifty  dollars  borrowed 
from  his  aunt  in  old  York  State 
soon  dwindled  to  nothing;  yet  he 
managed  to  work  his  way  to  the 
coast,  only  to  be  disappointed  in 
his  search  for  wealth  in  the  mines. 
But  a  few  dollars  came  to  him  by 
"clerking  it."  He  spent  them  for 
goods  which  he  packed  to  the  mines  on 
a  cayuse  and  sold  for  double  their 
cost.  Then  he  bought  two  cayuses; 
and  then  a  train  of  them.       A  few 


hundreds  swelled  to  a  thousand 
dollars  and  more.  With  the  news 
that  silver  had  been  found  in  the 
Cceur  d'  Alenes  region  in  Idaho, 
Cowley  was  drawn  into  the  rush  of 
adventurers  to  the  new  Eldorado. 
He  took  a  pack  train  of  goods  with 
him.  Coming  to  the  ford  of  the 
Spokane  River,  he  saw  the  need  of  a 
ferry,  and  returned  from  the  mining 
camp  to  build  a  barge,  with  which 
he  poled  the  would-be  miners  across 
the  stream.  Moreover,  he  opened 
a  general  store  and  traded  beads  and 
gunpowder  for  furs  from  the  Indians. 
There  he  stayed  and  watched  the 
city  grow  from  a  cluster  of  cabins  to 
its  present  proportions.  And  as  it 
grew.  Mike  Cowley  grew  with  it. 
To-day  he  is  a  bank  director,  mer- 
chant, real-estate  owner,  and  his 
check  is  good  for  a  half-million. 

Spokane,  with  its  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  the  seventy-five  millions 
they  have  invested  in  business  and 
industry  and  the  fifty  millions  of 
bank  clearings  recorded  annually, 
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is  known  to-day  as  the  Metropolis  of 
the  Inland  Empire.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mike  Cowley  camped  on 
its  site  in  1872,  its  growth  may  well 
be  called  phenomenal,  but  it  is  only 
one  illustration  of  the  progressive ncss 
and  determination  that  pervade  our 
ultimate  West.  Seattle  in  1870  con- 
tained only  a  thousand  people.  In 
less  than  twoscore  years  it  has  grown 
to  over  200,000.  The  deposits  in  its 
banks,  which  ten  years  ago  were  less 
than  five  million  dollars,  now  exceed 
sixty  millions,  while  the  bank  clear- 
ings at  the  present  time  are  over  five 
hundred  million  dollars  annually,  be- 
ing fourteen  times  larger  than  ten 
years  ago.  The  expansion  of  the 
banking  business  is  largely  due  to  the 
industrial  growth,  for  in  1900  the  total 
number  of  factories  was  but  950. 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  indus- 
tries has  increased  to  1500,  the  capital 
invested  to  over  thirty  million  dollars 


beside  which  it  stands  is  in  size  the 
world's  greatest  harbor.  Including 
the  main  body  of  water  and  the  many 
arms  which  stretch  here  and  there  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  it  has  a 
coast  line  of  not  less  than  1600  miles. 
These  two  cities  are  the  principal  ship- 
ping points  for  a  very  large  part 
of  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  for  the  adjacent 
territory,  in  all  embracing  165,000 
square  miles — a  country  which  has 
over  three  times  the  area  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  forests  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  represent  100,000 
square  miles,  and  there  is  shipped 
thence  an  enormous  quantity  of 
timber,  not  only  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  Europe,  Mexico 
and  Central  and  South  America.  From 
the  city  of  Tacoma  alone,  wheat 
in  the  form  of  grain  or  flour  is  going 
across  the  Pacific  in  such  quantities 
that   every   year   the   revenue   from 
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and  the  value  of  production  to  about 
sixty- five  millions. 

The  statistics  of  the  growth  of 
Tacoma^the  other  great  port  on 
Pugct  Sound — show  a  development 
almost  as  rapid.     The  body  of  water 


s  (middle),  am 


t  (right) 


its  exportation  amounts  to  six  mil- 
lion dollars,  for  it  represents  nearly 
one  half  of  the  total  annual  harvest 
of  Washington  State. 

So    there    is    the    combination    of 
which   the   people   have   taken   such 
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advantage.     They  have  had  the  seed 

from  which  may  grow  prosperity, 
and  in  their  progress  prosperity  has 
been  attained.  Figures,  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  make  dry  reading,  but  they 
prove  the  facts. 

The  makers  of  our  Last  West  have 
such  pride  in  what  they  have  ac- 
complished, that  the  next  great 
exposition  in  America  will  be  partly 
in  honor  of  this  work  although  the 
next-door  neighbors,  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alaska,  the  "  Land  of  Sew- 
ard," will  join  in  the  celebration  at 
the  city  of  Seattle  during  the  last 
half  of  this  year.  The  arrangement 
of  the  event  in  itself  is  no  small  feat, 
considering  its  magnitude  and  the 
expense  which  must  be  incurred  by  a 
population  which  is  not  one  half  that 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  But  here 
are  a  people  not  to  be  deterred  from 
putting  through  what  they  plan. 
When  the  citizens  of  Seattle  were  told 
that  $650,000  was  the  sum  needed 
from  them,  in  just  one  day  it  was 
secured,  although  the  city  contains 
but  200,000  people.  That  is  called 
the  "Seattle  spirit";  but  the  State 
of  Washington  contributed  a  million, 
the  National  Government  appropri- 
ated another  million,  the  miners  of 
Alaska,  the  business  men  of  British 
Columbia,  the  Last  West  as  a  whole, 
engaged  in  the  task  of  making  the 
exposition  worthy  of  this  country, 
and    it    represents    the    expenditure 


of  ten  million  dollars.  Not  even  the 
display  at  St.  Louis  was  more  varied 
than  that  to  which  the  nations  have 
now  been  invited;  for  the  natural 
wealth  of  this  little-known  region 
will  be  strikingly  displayed,  as  well 
as  what  has  been  done  in  agricul- 
ture, lumbering,  irrigation  and  gene- 
ral industries,  the  great  fisheries  of 
Alaska  and  those  of  other  than 
Alaskan  waters.  For  the  first  time 
the  world  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  realizing  the  richness  and  extent 
of  the  gold  and  copper  deposits  of  ■ 
the  Arctic  treasure-house. 

The  site  selected  has  been  beautified 
by  Nature.  On  the  shores  of  Lake 
VVashington,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  a  vista  of  this  impressive  sheet 
of  water  is  combined  with  views  of 
the  original  forest,  giving  a  setting 
that  is  wildly  picturesque.  Stretching 
out  over  a  space  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  the  display  will  be  housed 
in  buildings  not  only  spacious  and 
suitable  but  of  designs  in  keeping 
with  the  event.  As  the  illustrations 
show,  they  are  impressive  in  size  and 
of  architectural  types  both  appro- 
priate and  attractive.  The  main 
buildings  are  grouped  around  central 
decorative  features.  They  include, 
besides  the  Auditorium,  halls  devo- 
ted to  the  Fine  Arts,  Transportation, 
Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Fisheries, 
Forestry,  Mines,  Machinery,  the  Uni- 
ted StatesGovemment, Canada,  Japan, 
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Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines, 
The     Exposition    stands    on    the 
grounds  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, and  seven  of  the  buildings  are 


Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Fisheries.  Canada's  building  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  on 
the  grounds.     That  of  the  Japanese 


This  great  landmark  (< 

of  a  permanent  character  and  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  University 
when  the  show  closes.  These  are 
the  Auditorium,  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
Machinery,  Forestry,  Washington 
State,  Arctic  Brotherhood  and  Wo- 
men's buildings.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  so  many  permanent  struct- 
ures have  been  erected  for  an  exposi- 
tion. In  all,  $605,000  has  been  spent 
on  buildings  that  will  be  added  to 
those  now  owned  by  the  University. 
National  interest  in  the  affair  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  States 
represented  by  individual  exhibits. 
A  number  of  counties  in  the  State 
of  Washington  have  erected  struc- 
tures of  their  own.  The  United 
States  Government  has  five  buildings 
— its  main  structure,  and  separate 
edifices    for    Alaska,    the    Hawaiian 


hight  from  the  Eiposilioa  grounds 

Government  is  typical  of  the  enter- 
prise and  art  of  that  nation. 

In  all,  over  a  score  of  large  edifices 
have  been  provided.  Much  taste 
has  been  shown  in  placing  them  on 
sites  where  their  picturesque  ex- 
teriors are  seen  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  contrast  with  the  natural 
background  afforded  by  the  woods 
and  water.  And  the  grounds  have 
been  ornamented  with  a  view  to 
completing  the  picture  which  the 
Exposition  will  present.  The  walks 
and  drives  wind  amid  not  only 
greensward,  but  beds  and  rows  of 
plant  and  shrub.  In  this  climate 
flowers  bloom  in  great  variety,  and 
acres  of  the  site  have  been  devoted 
to  beds  differing  in  color  and  design. 
The  floral  display  will  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features.     Advantage 


The  first  exhibit  to  be  placed  on  the  giounds  v 


leived  here  ig  Nov..  1908 


has  also  been  taken  of  natural  features 
to  create  a  series  of  cataracts.  These 
are  called  the  Cascades  and  Geyser 
Basin,  and  they  form  the  centre  of 
the  general  decorative  seheme.  Sur- 
rounding both  are  sunken  gardens 
that  will  be  rich  in  bloom  throughout 
the  Exposition  period.  Beyond  them 
are  the  formal  gardens  and  lawns, 
the  vista  on  the  grounds  ending 
in  groves  of  native  woods.  In  the 
distance  stands  magnificent  Mount 
Rainier — eighty  miles  away,  but 
so  clearly  outlined  against  the  clear 
blue  sky  of  the  Pacific  coast  as  to 
seem  much  nearer.  Mount  Rainier 
is  south  of  the  exposition  grounds, 
to  the  northeast  are  the  Selkirk 
Mountains,  and  to  the  west  the 
snow-crested  heads  of  the  Olympics 
make  a  rugged  outline  against  the  sky. 
The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
held  in  the  city  of  Portland  in  1905 
called  the  world's  attention  to  the 
resources  and  developments  of  the 
great  Oregon  Country,  as  it  is  still 
called — the  region  made  known  to 
civilization  by  these  pioneer  ex- 
plorers in  their  historic  journey  to 
the  Pacific  in  1805.  The  Oregon  is 
truly  a  big  country,  embracing  as  it 
does  the  State  of  this  name  as  well  as 


Nevada  and  Washington.  The  sum 
of  five  million  dollars  was  expended 
for  the  beautiful  display  at  Portland, 
and  its  grounds  and  buildings  formed 
an  object  lesson  which  enlightened 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  greatness 
of  the  Northwest.  But  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  is  inter- 
national in  its  scope.  Not  merely 
the  great  Arctic  territory,  but  our 
Canadian  neighbor,  British  Columbia, 
joins  with  the  Pacific  country  in  this 
display  of  natural  wealth  and  human 
enterprise.  Hence  the  event  at  Seat- 
tle is  the  most  extensive  exploitation 
of  any  part  of  America  undertaken 
since  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion was  held  at  St.  Louis. 

As  already  stated,  the  display  is 
intended  to  instruct  and  to  educate. 
It  is  to  teach  the  world  an  object 
lesson  as  to  what  this  region  possesses 
and  what  can  be  done  with  it.  Who- 
so wishes  to  know  anything  about 
any  part  of  the  countries  represented 
can  learn  it.  If  the  visitor  to  the 
fair  seeks  information  regarding 
Alaska,  he  can  find  out  pretty  nearly 
everything  there  is  to  learn  by  a  few- 
hours'  study  in  the  Alaska  building. 
Every  feature  of  ihc  great  North 
country  will  be  exploited.    There  will 
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be  working  models  of  the  mines  that 
send  their  millions  in  gold  to  the 
outer  country;  and  there  will  be 
specimens  of  the  little  flowers  that 
lift  their  heads  above  the  snows. 
From  Alaska  will  come  men  and 
material  to  tell  the  story  of  that 
Arctic  El  Dorado.  Hawaii,  too,  and 
the  Philippines  will  tell  their  stor- 
ies. Their  natives  will  come  to 
give  demonstrations  of  their  handi- 
craft. Canada  will  exploit  that  part 
of  her  great  empire  that  pushes  be- 
tween the  severed  portions  of  the 
United  States  on  this  continent. 

Warships  lying  at  anchor  in  Seat- 
tle's harbor  will  speak  of  the  Pacific. 
The  entire  United  States  Pacific  fleet 
will  be  here ;  Japan  will  send  her  war 
vessels,  and  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
China,  France,  Russia  and  other  na- 
tions that  have  to  do  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  are  represented 
by  natives  of  their  dependencies. 

But  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  Last 
West  are  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  show,  which  is  an  exposition  of 
Americanism  well  worth  studying. 
These  men  and  women  rarely  boast, 
except  to  say  that  they  are  true 
Americans.  None  can  dispute  this 
claim  when  they  are  compared  with 
the  great  mass  of  those  who  dwell  in 
the  East  to-day.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
question  if  the  Americanism  of  the 
Northwest  is  not  far  purer  in  type 
than  that  of  New  England  even, 
when  we  remember  the  influx  of 
foreigners  into  the  old  home  land 
who  have  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Puritan.  Those  of  the  Last 
West  are  largely  of  the  human  tide 
that  has  swept  across  the  continent — 
a  tide  made  up  of  two  great  waves, 
the  first  ebbing  in  the  States  immedi- 
ately to  the  west  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  other  flowing  thence 
across  the  mountain  backbone  until 
it  met  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  This 
wave,  formed  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  the  prairie  and  their  sons  and 
daughters,  populated  the  great  basin 
inclosed  by  the  Rockies  and  the 
Cascades.  From  it  have  gone  most 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
taken  up  the  northern  Pacific  States 


for  their  domain — men  and  women 
who  have  been  trained  by  experience 
to  accustom  themselves  to  a  new 
country,  to  adjust  their  lives  to  its 
requirements,  and  who  are  quick  to 
note  its  possibilities.  If  any  of  our 
people  can  lay  claim  to  being  lifelong 
citizens  of  the  republic,  they  are  these. 

The  enterprising  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  one  of  the  cities  recently 
published  a  book  describing  its 
attractions.  On  the  front  page  is  a 
portrait  of  the  man  who  has  lately  left 
the  White  House  vigorously  hammer- 
ing the  table  with  his  fist.  Below  is 
the  legend,  "  If  I  had  to  choose  the  city 
w^here  one  of  my  boys  should  make  his 

future  horiie,  I  would  send  him  to " 

the  city  described  in  the  book.  Many 
a  man  besides  the  ex-President  of 
the  United  States  has  grown  enthusi- 
astic in  his  admiration  of  the  great 
work  which  has  been  achieved  by 
those  who  have  entered  this  recent 
wilderness. 

What  part  has  fate  selected  them 
to  play  in  the  future  of  the  nation.? 
Time  only  can  answer  this  question 
completely.  Comparing  the  progress 
they  have  made  with  that  attained  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  re- 
membering their  handicaps,  they  have 
outstripped  the  dwellers  in  any  other 
section.  One  who  has  gone  south  as 
well  as  north,  east  as  well  as  west,  and 
thus  observed  our  national  develop- 
ment, is  forced  to  admit  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  They  of  the  Northwest 
had  first  to  fight  for  mere  existence, 
and  they  won.  Then  they  strove 
for  riches  and  were  successful,  for 
there  is  wealth  in  the  Oregon  country 
— an  abundance  of  'wealth.  They 
speak  of  "  wheat  fortunes  "which  have 
come  with  the  harvest,  "gold  for- 
tunes **  from  the  rock  and  placer.  To 
tell  the  story  of  how  some  of  these  were 
acquired  would  be  well  worth  the 
effort  of  the  historian  or  novelist. 
Everyivhere  the  tale  of  success  is 
based  upon  achievement.  The  men 
who  stand  out  from  among  their 
fellows  do  so  because  of  their  own 
efforts.  The  man  who  has  a  name 
because  his  father  made  one  is  as  yet 
unknown. 
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CHAPTER  III 

HEY  sat  on  the 
comb  of  a  tall 
ridge  overlooking 
the  greater  part 
of  the  Little  Tur- 
key Track  neigh- 
borhood. 

"I  got  to  be 
still  awhile  till  I  can  ketch  my  breath, ' ' 
the  girl  said  jerkily.  "  I  reckon  I  run 
half  a  mile  hoUerin'  your  name  every 
step.  Lance  Cleaverage — and  you  nev- 
er turned  your  head.  I  believe  in  my 
soul  you  heard  me  the  first  time  I 
called." 

Cleaverage  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  afl&rm  or  deny.  He  flung  himself 
back  on  the  fern  and  pine  needles 
with  his  hat  over  his  face,  and  remark- 
ing, "Wake  me  up  when  you  get 
your  breath, "  affected  to  go  to  sleep. 
Ola  Derf  was  as  comfortable  a  com- 
panion as  a  dog,  in  that  you  could 
talk  to  her  or  let  her  alone,  as  the 
humor  ran.  It  was  the  morning  after 
Lance  had  sung  to  Callista  under  her 
window,  and  his  mind  was  yet  swim- 
ming in  dreams  of  her.  He  was  roused 
from  these  by  Ola's  voice. 

"  Lance,"  she  began,  and  broke  off. 
"Oh,  Lance,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about — about — "  Again  her  voice 
lapsed.  She  could  see  nothing  of  his 
face.  His  chest  rose  and  fell  rhyth- 
mically. "Lance — air  you  asleep?" 
"Huh-uh.  But  if  you  keep  on 
talkin'  right  good,  maybe  I  '11  get  to 
sleep." 

She  paid  no  attention  to  the  snub, 
but  addressed  herself  once  more  to 
what  seemed  a  difficult  bit  of  con- 
versational tactics. 

"Lance,"  came  the  plaint  for  the 


third  time,  "I  wanted  to  name 
Callista  Gentry  to  you.  I — I — that 
thar  gal  don't  care  the  rappin'  o' 
her  finger  about  you,  nor  any  man." 

Cleaverage,  with  the  memory  of 
last  night  warm  in  his  heart,  smiled 
under  his  hat-brim  and  made  no 
answer,  save  a  little  derisive  sound 
which  might  have  meant  denial, 
indifference,  or  mere  good-humored 
contempt  of  Ola  herself. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  Ola  nodded  to 
her  own  thought, — "  they  's  a  heap 
of  'em  lets  on  not  to  like  the  boys; 
but  with  Callista  Gentry  hit  goes  to 
the  bone.  She  don't  care  for  nary 
soul  in  this  round  world  but  her 
own  pretty  self.  She  'minds  me  of  a 
snake — a  white  snake,  if  ever  there 
was  such  a  thing.  You  look  at  her. 
You  ain't  never  seen  her  change 
color,  whatever  came  or  went." 

The  picture  evoked  .  of  Callista's 
flushed,  tender  face  lying  on  his 
breast  made  the  pulses  of  the  man  on 
the  warm  pine  needles  leap. 

**Well,"  he  prompted  finally,— 
"what's  the  trouble?  Are  you  a  tnle 
friend,  that  does  n't  want  me  to  get 
snake-bit?" 

Ola  laughed  out  a  short  laugh. 
"  No,"  she  said  drearily,  "  I  'm  just  a 
fool  that 's  got  your  good  at  heart, 
and  don't  like  to  see  you  get  a  wife 
that  cares  nothin'  for  you.  Thar — 
I  've  said  my  say.  Thar  's  no  love 
in  her,  and  thar  's  no  heart  in  her. 
But  if  a  pretty  face  and  high-and- 
mighty  ways  is  what  takes  you,  of 
course  you  can  follow  your  ruthers." 

"Uh-huh,"  agreed  Lance,  pushing 
his  hat  back  and  sitting  up.  He  cast 
a  laughing,  sidelong  glance  in  her 
direction.  "Ola,"  he  said  softly. 
"  I  'm  a-goin'  to  let  you  into  a  secret. 
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The  gals  has  pestered  me  all  my  life 
long  with  too  much  lovin*,  and  my 
great  reason  for  bein'  willin*  to  have 
Callista  Gentry  is  that  she  seems 
like  you  say,  sorter  offish." 

To  his  intense  surprise  (he  had 
been  wont  to  jest  much  more  hardily 
with  her  than  this),  Ola's  face  blushed 
suddenly  a  dark,  burning  red.  She 
jumped  to  her  feet  like  a  boy. 

"All  right,"  she  said  in  a  throaty 
tone,  her  countenance  turned  away 
from  him.  "  If  that 's  so,  I  'm  sorry 
I  spoke.  Tell  Miz  Cleaverage  all 
about  it —  and  all  about  me  and  the 
other  gals  that  run  after  you  so 
turrible.     I  don't  care." 

But  half  way  down  the  ridge  her 
swift  angry  steps  began  to  lag,  and  a 
little  farther  on  Lance  overtook  her. 
"  They  's  a-goin'  to  be  a  dance  at 
our  house  a- Wednesday,"  she  said  in 
a  penitent  voice.  "  You  're  a-comin', 
ain't  you.  Lance  ? " 

"  Nope,"  returned  the  invited  guest 
briefly. 

He  volunteered  no  excuse  nor  ex- 
planation; and  so,  when  the  parting 
of  their  ways  was  reached,  she  de- 
manded with  imploring  eyes  on  his 
face: 

"Ye  ain't  mad  with  me,  air  ye. 
Lance?  Why  won't  you  come  to 
my  party?"- 

"  Got  somethin'  else  to  do," Cleaver- 
age returned  nonchalantly.  "  Callista 
and  me  is  goin*  to  be  married  a- 
Wednesday  night." 

Ola  fell  back  a  step,  and  clutched 
the  sun-bormet  which  she  carried 
rolled  in  her  hands. 

"  You  're  a — w*y,  Lance — ^you  *re 
jest  a  foolin',"  she  faltered. 

Lance  shook  his  head  lightly, 
without  a  word. 

"  But — ^why,  I  was  over  at  Gentrys* 
this  morning,"  she  exclaimed  finally. 
"  Nobody  thar  said  an3rthing  about 
it."  She  still  watched  his  face  in- 
credulously. "They  shorely  would 
have  said  somethin',  if  Callista  had 
named  the  day.". 

"She  never  named  it,"  said  Lance 
easily.  "I  named  it  myself,  back 
there  on  the  ridge  whilst — you  was 
catchin'  your  breath — or  wastin'  it. 


We  had  all6w;ed  that  a  week  from 
yesterday  would  do  us,  but  it  sort  of 
come  over  me  that  Wednesday  was 
the  right  time,  and  I  'm  goin*  along 
by  there  right  now  to  settle  it  all. 
Reckon  if  you  folks  are  givin*  a  dance 
you  won't  heed  an  invite?  Good-bye." 
And  he  turned  away  on  his  own 
trail. 

Swift,  unsmiling,  preoccupied  as 
a  wild  thing  on  its  foreordained 
errand — the  hart  to  the  spring,  the 
homing  bird — Lance  Cleaverage  made 
his  way  to  the  Gentry  place.  Callista 
felt  him  coming  before  he  turned 
into  the  big  road;  she  saw  him  while 
yet  the  leafage  of  the  doorway  maples 
would  have  confused  any  view  less 
keen.  She  longed  to  flee.  Then  in  a 
blissful  tremor  she  could  do  nothing 
but  remain.  Her  mother  and  her 
grandfather  were  both  on  the  porch 
at  the  moment. 

"Good  morning,"  Lance  called  to 
them  impersonally.  "  I  'm  glad  to 
find  you  at  home,  Mr.  Gentry.  I 
stopped  a-past  to  name  it  to  you-all 
that  Callista  and  me  has  made  up 
our  minds  to  be  wed  a- Wednesday 
evening." 

There  was  a  soft  exclamation  from 
within  the  house;  but  mother  and 
grandfather  remained  dumb  with 
astonishment.  Cleaverage  glanced  at 
them  with  a  slight  impatience  in  his 
hazel  eyes  that  held  alwa3rs  the  fiery, 
tawny  glint  in  their  depths.  He 
detested  having  people  receive  his 
astonishments  as  though  they  were 
astonishing — that  is,  unless  it  was 
his  humor  to  astonish  people. 

"Well,"  Ajax  Gentry  began  after 
a  time,  "ain't  this  ruther .sudden?" 

"  Marryin'  has  to  be  done  all  of  a 
sudden,"  Lance  remarked  without 
rancor.  "  I  never  yet  heard  of  gettin* 
married  gradual." 

"Why,  Lance,  honey,"  said  the 
widow  in  a  wheedling  tone,  "  you  ain't 
rightly  ready  for  a  wife,  air  ye?  Ef 
you  two  young  folks  had  named  this 
to  me — ^well,  six  months  ago — I  'd  *a' 
had  Callista's  settin'  out  in  good  order. 
Looks  like  Pappy  's  right,  and  it  is 
sorter  suddent." 

"What    do    you    say,    Callista?' 
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inquired  the  postulant  bridegroom 
without  looking  up. 

In  the  soft  dusk  of  the  interior 
the  giri*s  face  was  crimson.  Here 
came  the  time  when  she  could  no 
longer  pretend  to  be  urged  into  the 
marriage  by  her  mother,  her  grand- 
father, the  course  of  events;  but  must 
say  yes  or  no  openly  of  her  own 
motion.  Last  night*s  startling  accost 
yet  shook  her  young'  heart;  the 
glamor  of  that  hour  came  back  upon 
Her  senses. 

"  I  say  whatever  you  say,  Lance," 
she  uttered  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

Old  Ajax  laughed  out. 

"Well— I  reckon  that  settles  it,'* 
he  said,  jingling  a  bit  of  harness  in 
his  hand  and  turning  to  leave. 

"  No — ^it  don't  settle  nothin',"  broke 
in  Octavia  shrilly.  "Lance  ain't 
got  any  land  cleared  to  speak  of  over 
on  his  place,  and  he  ain't  put  in  any 
crop;  how  air  the  both  of  'em  to  live? 
They  11  just  about  have  to  stay 
here  with  us.  You  can  find  work 
for  Lance  on  the  farm,  cain't  ye. 
Pappy?" 

Old  Ajax  measured  his  prospective 
grandson-in-law  with  a  steady  eye, 
and  assured  himself  that  there  was 
not  room  on  the  farm  nor  in  the 
house  for  two  masters.  He  read 
mastery  in  every  line  of  face  and 
figure. 

"  Callista  and  me  are  goin'  into  no 
house  but  our  own,"  Lance  said 
brusquely.    "  Ain't  that  so,  Callista  ? " 

Again  the  girl  within  the  doorway 
answered  in  that  hushed,  almost 
reluctant  voice, 

"Just  as  you  say,  Lance." 

And  though  grandfather  laughed, 
and  mother  Gentry  objected  and  even 
scolded  that  ended  the  argument. 

"  I  '11  go  a-past  and  leave  the  word 
at  Hands's,"  Lance  told  them  as  he 
turned  to  leave.  "Is  thar  anyone 
else  you  'd  wish  me  to  bid,  mother?" 

That  "mother,"  uttered  in  Lance's 
golden  tones,  went  right  to  the  widow's 
sentimental  heart.  She  would  have 
acceded  to  anything  he  had  proposed 
in  such  a  way.  Old  Ajax  chuckled, 
realizing  that  Lance  meant  to  tri- 
umph   once    for    all    over    Flenton 


Hands.  He  looked  at  his  daughter- 
in-law  through  narrowed  eyes,  his 
glance  followed  the  suitor's  light- 
footed  departure  a  moment,  and  then 
he  delivered  himself: 

"I  ain't  got  nothin'  agin  your 
manyin'  Lance  Cleaverage  Wednes- 
day evenin',"  he  said  concisely  to 
Callista.  "I  ain't  been  axed,  but 
ef  I  had  been,  my  say  would  still  be 
the  same.  All  I  've  got  to  tell  you  is 
that  thar  was  never  a  house  yet  built 
of  logs  or  boards  or  stones  that  was 
big  enough  to  hold  two  families." 

"  Why,  Pap  Gentry! "  exclaimed  Oc- 
tavia in  a  scandalized  tone.  "This 
house  is  certainly  Callista's  home, 
and  I  know  I  love  Lance  as  well  as 
I  ever  could  a  own  son.  If  they 
thought  well  to  live  here  along  of  us 
this  winter,  I  know  you  would  n't 
hold  to  that  talk." 

"  I  reckon  you  don't  know  me  so 
well  as  ye  'lowed  ye  did,  then," 
observed  Gentry;  "for  I  would — and 
do.  Lance  Cleaverage  has  took  up 
with  the  crazy  notion  of  marryin'  all 
in  haste.  He  ain't  got  no  provision 
for  livin'  on  that  place  of  his.  Well, 
I  tell  you  right  now,  he  cain't  come 
and  live  in  my  house.  No,  nor  you 
cain't  pack  victuals  over  to  'em  to 
keep  'em  up." 

A  coquette  according  to  mountain 
ideals,  carrying  her  head  high  with 
the  boys  and  famous  for  her  bicker- 
ings with  Lance,  Callista  Gentry  at 
home  had  always  been  a  model  of 
quiet,  tractable  obedience.  But  the 
face  she  now  turned  upon  her 
grandfather  was  that  of  a  young 
ftiry.  All  her  cold  pride  was  up  in 
arms.  That  secret,  still  spirit  of 
hers,  haughty,  unbent,  unbroken, 
reared  itself  to  give  the  old  man  to 
understand  that  she  wanted  nothing 
of  him  from  now  on.  She — Lance's 
wife — the  idea  of  her  begging  food 
from  Grandfather  Gentry! 

"  If  you  two  '11  hush  and  let  me 
speak,"  she  said  in  an  even  tone,  **  I 
reckon  I  '11  be  able  to  set  grand- 
pappy's  mind  at  rest.  You  can 
give  me  the  weddin' — I  reckon  you 
want  to  do  so  much  as  that  for  your 
own  good  name.     But  bite  or  sup 
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I  *11  never  take  afterwards  in  this 
house.  No,  I  won't!  So  far  from 
carryin*  victuals  out  of  it,  you  *11 
see  when  I  come  in  I  '11  have  some- 
thin'  in  my  hand,  grandpap.  I  invite 
you  and  mother  right  now  to  take 
yo*  Sunday  dinners  with  me  whefi 
you  want  to  ride  as  far  as  the  Blue 
Spring  church.  But" — she  went 
back  to  it  bitterly — "bite  or  sup  in 
this  house  neither  me  nor  Lance  will 
ever  take."  Then,  her  eyes  bright, 
her  usually  pale  cheeks  flaming,  she 
turned  and  ran  up  the  steep  little 
stairs  to  her  own  room.  Octavia 
looked  reproachfully  at  her  father- 
in-law;  but  Ajax  Gentry  spat  scorn- 
fully toward  the  vacant  fireplace, 
and  demanded: 

"  Now  she  *s  a  pretty  somebody  for 
a  man  to  wed  and  carry  to  his  home, 
ain't  she?  I  say  Sunday  dinners 
with  her!  Can  she  make  a  decent 
pone  o*  com  bread,  and  bake  it 
without  bumin'  half  her  fingers  off? 
She  cain't.  Can  she  cut  out  a  hickory 
shirt  and  make  it  ?  She  cain't.  Could 
she  kill  a  chicken  and  pick  and  clean 
it  and  cook  it — could  she  do  it  ef 
she  was  a-starvin*?  She  could  not. 
She  cain't  so  much  as  bile  water 
without  bumin'  it.  She  don't  know 
nothin' — ^nothin'  but  the  road.  She  's 
shore  a  fine  bargain  for  a  man  to  git. 
To  have  a  passel  o'  fool  bojrs  fol- 
lerin'  after  her  and  co'tin'  her,  that  's 
all  Callista  's  ever  studied  about,  or 
all  you  ever  studied  about  for  her." 

"Well,  Pappy,"  Octavia  bridled, 
considerably  stung,  "I  don't  think 
you  got  much  room  to  talk.  In  yo' 
young  days,  from  all  I  ever  beared — 
either  from  you  or  from  others — ^you 
was  about  as  flighty  with  the  gals,  and 
had  about  as  many  of  *em  foUerin' 
after  you,  as  sis  is  with  the  bo)rs." 

She  looked  up  at  her  father-in-law 
where  he  lounged  against  the  fire- 
board.  Grandly  tall  was  old  Ajax 
Gentry,  carrying  his  seventy  years  and 
his  crown  of  silver  like  an  added  grace. 
His  eyes  had  the  cold  fire  of  Callista's, 
and  his  lean,  sinewy  body,  like  hers, 
showed  the  long,  flowing  curves  of 
running  water. 

"0-o-o-o-h!"  he  rejoined,  with  an 


indescribable,  lengthened  circumflex 
on  the  vowel  that  lent  it  a  world  of 
meaning.  "O-o-o-o-o!  ...  a 
man!  Well — ^that 's  mighty  different. 
If  a  feller  *s  got  the  looks — and  the 
wa3^s — ^he  can  fly  'roimd  amongst  the 
gals  for  a  spell  whilst  he  's  young  and 
gaily,  and  it  don't  do  him  no  harm. 
There  's  some  that  the  women  still 
foUer  after,  even  when  he  's  wedded 
and  settled  '  down  "  (Ajax  smiled 
reminiscently).  "But  when  a  man 
marries  a  gal,  he  wants  a  womern — 
a  womern  that  '11  keep  his  house, 
and  cook  his  meals,  and  raise  his 
chillen  right.  The  kind  o'  tricks 
Callisty  's  always  pinned  her  faith 
to  ain't  worth  shucks  in  wedded  life. 
Ef  I  was  a  yoimg  feller  to-morrow, 
I  would  n't  give  a  chaw  o'  tobaccer 
for  a  whole  church-house  full  o'  gals 
like  Callisty,  an'  I  've  told  you  so 
a-many's  the  times. 

Octavia  gathered  up  some  hanks 
of  carpet-warp  and  started  for  the 
door. 

Callista  had  hurried  to  her  bed- 
room, slammed  the  door,  and  was 
alone  with  her  own  heart.  As  for 
Lance,  walking  beneath  the  chest- 
nuts, he  had  no  wish  to  have  her 
beside  him  imder  the  old  man's 
humorous,  semi-sarcastic  gaze  and 
his  prospective  mother-in-law's  senti- 
mental eye.  He  wanted  her  to 
himself.  He  thought  with  a  mighty 
surge  of  rapture  of  the  approaching 
time  when  they  could  shut  out  all  the 
world  and  find  once  more  that  island 
of  delight  where  they  should  be  the 
only  created  beings.  He,  to  share 
liis  honeymoon  with  the  Gentry 
family!  He  laughed  shortly  at  the 
thought. 

It  was  Little  Liza  that  opened  the 
Hands'  door  to  him — Little  Liza,  six 
feet  tall,  with  a  jimber-jaw,  a  bass 
voice  and  the  timid,  fluttered  soul  of 
a  small  child.  Her  mother,  who  had 
been  Big  Liza,  had  lain  in  churchyard 
mould  these  twenty  years,  and  the 
distinguishing  adjective  ludicrously 
survived  the  characteristic  it  once 
named  and  the  necessity  which 
brought   it  into  being. 

"Mirandy!  Ellen!    Oh,  Flent ! "  she 
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called  distressfully  when  she  had 
his  news.  "Come  on  out.  Lance 
Cleaverage  is  here,  waitin'  to  invite 
you  to  his  weddin'." 

The  two  other  sisters  came  out  on 
the  porch,  but  Flenton  did  not  make 
his  appearance. 

"Howdy,  Lance?  Who  is  it?" 
inquired  Ellen  Hands.  "Callista 
Gentry  hasn't  took  you,  has  she?'* 

"Well,"  drawled  Lance,  lifting  a 
laughing  eye  to  the  line  of  big  gray- 
faced  women  on  the  rude,  puncheon- 
floored  gallery,  "  you  can  make  it  out 
best  way  you  find.  The  weddin' 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Gentry  place. 
If  it  ain't  Callista,  it 's  somebody 
mighty  like  her." 

Little  Liza's  lip  trembled. 

"You,  Lance  Cleaverage,"  she  said 
huskily,  "  you  're  a-gettin'  the  sweet- 
est, prettiest  thing  that  ever  walked 
this  earth.  I  do  know  there  ain't 
the  man  livin'  that 's  fit  for  her.  I 
hope  to  the  Lord  that  you  *11  be  good 
to  her." 

Again  Lance  regarded  the  doleful 
visages  before  him  and  laughed. 

"  You-all  look  like  I  'd  bid  you  to 
a  funeral  rather  than  to  a  weddin'," 
he  said,  lingering  a  bit  to  see  if  Flen- 
ton would  show  himself. 

Hands  was  just  inside  the  window. 
He  knew  well  what  had  been  said. 
Nothing  could  have  been  less  to  his 
taste  than  the  going  out  to  receive 
such  an  invitation.    • 

"Thar — you  see  now,"  said  Little 
Liza  tragically,  as  she  encountered 
her  brother  when  they  turned  from 
watching  Lance  away.  "  You  've 
lost  her.  Oh,  law!  I  alwa)^  thought 
if  I  could  call  Callista  Gentry  sister, 
it  would  make  me  the  happiest 
critter  in  the  world." 

"You  may  have  a  chance  to  so 
call  her  yet,"  said  Hands,  who 
showed  any  emotion  the  announce- 
ment may  have  roused  in  him  only 
by  an  added  tightening  of  lip  and  eye. 
"Wednesday  ain't  come  yet — and 
hit  ain't  gone." 

"Well,  hit  11  come  and  hit  '11  go," 
said  Ellen  heavily.  "  Lance  Cleaver- 
age gits  what  he  starts  after,  arid 
that  's  the  fact." 


"Yes,"  agreed  Little  Liza,  '*he 
shore  does.  I  don't  reckon  I  could 
have  said  no  to  him  myself." 

"Lance  Cleaverage!"  echoed  her 
brother.  "  Well,  he  's  bom — ^but  he 
ain't  buried.  I  never  yet  did  give 
up  a  thing  I  'd  set  my  mind  on.  I 
ain't  yet  give  up  Callista  Gentry." 

The  three  looked  at  him  rather 
wildly.  Talk  of  this  sort  is  rare 
in  such  primitive  society;  yet  they 
could  but  feel  the  woman's  admira- 
tion for  his  masculine  high-handedness 
of  speech. 

At  the  Cleaverage  place  they  were 
making  ready  for  the  noonday  meal 
when  Lance  brought  his  news  home. 
On  the  broad  hearthstone  Mandy 
Griever  bent  above  a  dinner-pot 
dishing  up  white  beans  and  dumplings. 
Beside  her  Mary  Ann  Marthy  held  a 
small  yellow  bowl  and  made  futile 
dabs  with  a  spoon  she  had  herself 
whittled  from  a  shingle,  trying  to  get 
beans  into  it.  Her  mother's  reproofs 
dropped  upon  her  tousled  and  in- 
corrigible head  with  the  regularity  of 
clock-work. 

"You,  Mary  Ann  Marthy,  I  do 
know  in  my  soul  you  're  the  worst 
child  the  Lord  ever  made.  Where 
do  you  expect  to  go  to  when  you 
die  ?  Look  at  that  there  good  victuals 
all  splattered  out  in  the  ashes.  That  's 
your  doin'.  You  're  just  adzactkly 
like  yo'  uncle  Lance." 

Then  Sylvane,  who  was  whittling 
an  ax  helve  in  the  doorway,  looked  up 
and  said,  "  Here  comes  Lance  him- 
self." And  Kimbrp  Cleaverage  pushed 
another  chair  towards  the  table. 

"  Well,"  said  the  newcomer,  looking 
about  on  the  shadowed  interior  of  the 
cabin,  dim  to  his  eyes  after  the  glare 
outside,  "  I  've  got  a  invite  for  you-all 
to  a  weddin'." 

"  Not  you  and  Callista? "  exclaimed 
Sylvane,  his  bojrish  face  glowing. 
"Oh,  Lance — she  ain't  said  yes,  has 
she?" 

"  No,  Buddy,"  Lance  flung  over 
his  shoulder,  and  you  saw  by  his 
smile  the  strong  affection  there  was 
between  them,  "she  ain't  said  yes — 
but  I  have.  I  *ve  set  the  time  for 
Wednesday,    and   the    Gentry   place 
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is  all  uptore  right  now  getting  ready 
for  it.  I  reckon" — his  eye  gleamed 
with  the  mischievous  afterthought — 
**  I  reckon  they  '11  clear  the  big  bam 
for  dancing." 

As  though  the  word  had  been  a 
catch  released  in  her  mechanism, 
Mandy  Griever  straightened  up,  spoon 
in  hand,  with  a  snort. 

"You,  Lance  Cleaverage — ^you  sin- 
ful souir*  she  began,  pointing  her 
spoon  at  him  and  thus  shedding  de- 
lightful dribblings  of  the  stew  which 
Mary  Ann  Marthy  instantly  scraped 
up,  "you  air  a-gettin'  the  best  girl 
in  the  two  Turkey  Tracks — and  here 
you  take  the  name  of  dancin'  on  yo* 
sinful  lips  at  the  same  time!" 

Mandy's  husband  had  been  an 
itinerant  preacher,  and  she  sometimes 
thought  she  had  the  gift  herself,  had 
she  been  bom  a  man  person. 

"  I  reckon  you  '11  not  come  if  there 's 
goin'  to  be  dancin',"  said  Lance, 
hanging  up  his  hat  and  seating  him- 
self at  the  table.  "  I  had  n't  thought 
of  that.  Well — we  '11  have  to  get 
along  without  you." 

CHAPTER  IV 

The  Wedding 

Wednesday  came,  a  wonderful  day 
in  early  September.  A  breath  of 
autumn,  clear  and  sweet,  had  blown 
upon  the  mountains  in  the  night, 
leaving  the  air  delicious — tingling  cool 
in  the  shade,  tingling  hot  in  the 
sun.  White  clouds  wandered  as  in 
May,  though  the  birds  were  already 
getting  together  in  flocks,  chattering, 
restless  for  migration.  Now  at  night 
the  moon  poured  a  splendid  flood 
of  light,  intense  blue-green,  from  the 
fathomless  gulf  of  the  sky,  and  in- 
stead of  the  bright  come-and-go  of 
fireflies  there  was  a  soft  and  steady 
lamping  of  glowworms  in  the  even- 
ing grass;  the  katydids'  chorus  had 
dwindled,  giving  place  to  the  soft 
chirr  of  ground-  and  tree-crickets. 
There  was  a  pleasant  high-pitched 
rustle  in  the  stiffening  leaves;  the 
dew  was  heavy  in  the  hollows,  gray 
under  the  moon. 


Wild  grapes  were  ripe — delicious' 
tart,  keen-flavored  things.  In  the 
pasture  hollow  a  fleece  of  goldenrod, 
painted  on  the  violet  distance  among 
the  scarlet  globes  of  orchard  fruit, 
was  stripped  by  laughing  girls  for 
Callista's  wedding  decorations.  Yes, 
summer  was  definitely  departed;  a 
new  presence  was  here,  an  autumn 
wind  in  the  tree  tops,  an  autumn 
light  on  the  meadow,  an  autumn  haze 
on  the  hills — a  fine,  luminous  purple 
flecked  with  lights  of  rose  and  gold. 

The  Gentry  place,  with  its  central 
house  of  some  pretensions  and  its 
numerous  outlying  cabins,  presented 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  something  of 
the  appearance  of  a  village  under- 
going sack.  Open  doors  and  windows, 
heaps  of  stuff  or  bundles  of  household 
gear  or  sheaves  of  garments  being 
carried  distractedly  from  place  to 
place,  suggested  this  impression, 
which  seemed  further  warranted  by 
the  female  figures  emerging  suddenly 
now  and  again  from  one  cabin  or 
another,  and  fleeing  with  dishevelled 
hair,  wild  gestures  and  incoherent 
babblings  as  of  terror,  to  some  other 
refuge.  The  girls  had  not  come  in 
yet  from  the  pasture  with  their  arm- 
loads of  goldenrod  and  wild  aster; 
but  all  three  of  the  Hands  sisters — 
good,  faithful  souls,  neighborhood 
dependences  for  extra  help  at  wed- 
dings and  funerals — ^were  hard  at 
work  in  the  very  heart  of  the  turmoil. 

"Liza,  have  you  seed  Callista 
an3rwhar's?"  panted  Octavia  Gentry, 
carrying  an  assortment  of  clothing 
from  one  room  to  another. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  intoned  Little 
Liza  from  the  chair  on  which  she 
stood  adjusting  the  top  of  a  window 
curtain. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  Lance's  banjo 
awhile  ago,"  added  the  widow  as  she 
folded  and  disposed  of  the  garments 
she  had  brought  in,  "and  then  I 
did  n't  hear  it  any  more.  I  have 
obliged  to  get  hold  of  Callista  to  tell 
me  whar  she  wants  these  things  put 
at." 

"Yes,  and  you  did  hear  Lance 
Cleaverage *s  banjo,"  confirmed  Little 
Liza  sadly.     "  Callista  beared  it  too. 
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She  come  a-steppin'  down  from  her 
room  like  as  if  he  'd  called  her,  and 
she  's  walked  herself  out  of  the  front 
door  and  down  the  road  alongside 
o'  him;  and  that 's  why  you  don't 
hear  the  banjo  no  more." 

"Good  land!"  cried  the  mother- 
in-law  that  was  to  be.  "I  don't 
know  what  young  folks  is  thinkin' 
of — no,  I  don't.  It  ain't  respectable 
for  a  bride  and  groom  to  walk  side 
by  side  on  their  weddin'  day.  Every- 
body knows  that  much.  And  I  've 
got  to  have  Callista  here.  Mandy 
Griever  's  sent  word  that  she  cain't 
come  to  the  weddin*  because  it  'sbeen 
given  out  to  each  and  every  that 
they  'd  be  dancin'.  I  want  Callista 
to  see  Lance  and  have  that  stopped. 
You  know  in  reason  it  's  got  to  be 
stopped.  Oh!  Sylvane, "  as  a  bo)rish 
figure  appeared  in  the  doorway, — 
"  won't  you  go  hunt  up  Callista  and 
tell  her  to  come  here?  And  go  tell 
your  sister  Mandy  that  there  ain't 
goin'  to  be  any  dancin*  here  to-night. 
And  just  carry  these  here  pans  out  to 
the  spring-house  whilst  you  're  about 
it,  Sylvane.  And  if  you  find  Ellen 
Hands  there  tell  her  to  come  here 
to  me,  please.  I  vow,  nobody  's 
been  for  the  cows!  Sylvane,  while 
you  're  out  you  go  up  to  the  Milk  Gap 
and  see  are  they  waitin'  thar.  Let 
down  the  draw  bars  for  'em  if  they 
are. 

Fifteen-year-old  Sylvanus  Cleave - 
rage  laughed  and  turned  quickly, 
lest  further  directions  be  given  him. 

"  All  right,"  he  called  back.  "  I  '11 
'tend  to  most  of  those  things — as 
many  of  'em  as  I  can  remember." 

A  privileged  character,  especially 
among  the  women,  Sylvane  made 
willing  haste  to  do  Octavia's  errands. 
The  boy  was  like  his  brother  Lance 
with  the  wild  tang  left  out,  and 
feminine  eyes  followed  his  young 
figure  as  he  hurried  from  spring-house 
to  pasture  lot.  When  he  found  Lance 
and  Callista  walking  hand  in  hand  at 
the  meadow's  edge  he  gave  them 
warning,  so  that  the  girl  might  slip 
through  the  back  door,  innocently 
unconscious  of  any  offence  against 
the  etiquette  of  the  qpcasion,  and  the 


bridegroom  pass  on  down  the  big 
road,  tmdiscovered, 

**I  reckon  it 's  jest  as  well  as  'tis," 
commented  old  Ajax  from  the  se- 
curity of  the  front  door-yard,  to 
which  he  had  been  swept  out  and 
cleaned  out  in  the  course  of  the 
preparations.  "  Ef  Octavy  had  been 
give  a  year's  wamin',  she  would  have 
been  jest  about  tearin'  up  Jack  this 
way  for  the  whole  endurin'  time." 

As  evening  fell,  teams  began  to 
arrive,  and  the  nearer  neighbors 
came  in  on  foot,  with  a  bustle  of 
talk  and  a  settling  of  the  children. 
Old  Kimbro  Cleaverage  brought  his 
daughter,  Mandy  Griever,  and  her 
numerous  brood  in  a  borrowed 
wagon. 

"  I  knowed  in  reason  you  would  n't 
have  dancin'  on  yo'  place,"  the 
widow  shrilled,  as  she  approached. 
Then  as  she  climbed  out  over  the 
wheel,  she  added  in  a  lower  tone  to 
Little  Liza  Hands,  who  had  come 
out  to  help  her  down:  "But  that 
thar  sinful  Lance  is  so  pestered  by 
the  davil  that  you  never  know  whar 
he  '11  come  up  next,  and  I  sont  Miz 
Gentry  the  word  I  did  as  a  wamin*. 
Tham  men  has  to  be  watched." 

Callista  was  ready,  dressed  in  a 
certain  white  lawn  frock — ^not  for 
worlds  would  she  have  admitted  that 
she  had  made  it  with  secret  hopes 
of  this  occasion.  The  helpers  were 
still  rushing  to  and  fro  getting  the 
wedding  supper  on  the  long  tables — 
contrived  by  boards  over  trestles,  on 
the  porch  and  in  the  big  kitchen — 
when  Preacher  Drane  rode  sourly 
up. 

It  was  Octavia  Gentry  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  bespeaking  Drane 's 
services  for  the  marriage,  and  indeed 
he  was  the  only  preacher  in  the 
Turkey  Track  neighborhoods  at  the 
moment,  or  an5rwhere  nearer  than 
the  Settlement  itself.  The  church- 
going  element  of  the  region  stood 
before  this  somewhat  cantankerous 
old  man  in  the  attitude  of  con- 
fessed offenders.  He  was  famous  for 
raking  the  young  people  over  the 
coals,  and  he  arrogated  to  himself 
always   the   patriarch's   privilege   of 
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scolding,  admonishing  or  denouncing, 
whenever  the  occasion  might  seem 
to  him  fit.  For  ten  years  Drane  had 
longed  to  get  a  fair  shot  at  Lance 
Qeaverage.  Ever  since  the  boy — 
and  he  was  the  youngest  in  the  crowd 
— ^joined  with  a  half-dozen  others  to 
break  up  a  brush  meeting  which 
Drane  was  holding,  the  preacher's 
grudge  had  grown.  And  it  did  not 
thrive  without  food;  Lance  was  active 
in  the  matter  of  providing  sustenance 
for  the  ill  opinion  of  the  church 
party,  and  he  had  capped  his  iniquities 
by  taking  his  banjo  as  near  the  church 
as  the  big  spring  on  that  Sunday  in 
nud  July.  Drane  had  prepared  the  cas- 
tigating he  now  meant  to  administer 
to  Lance  almost  as  carefully  as  he 
would  have  got  ready  a  sermon. 

With  the  advent  of  the  preacher 
the  last  frantic  preparations  were 
dropped,  and  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  they  were  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  occasion.  The  guests 
gathered  into  the  big  front  room, 
where  the  marriage  was  to  be.  Drane 
took  his  stand  behind  a  small  table 
at  its  further  end;  Callista  came  down 
the  stairs,  joined  Lance  in  the  entry, 
and  the  two  stepped  into  the  room 
hand  in  hand. 

That  was  a  daunting  front  to  ad- 
dress with  reproof.  People  said  that 
they  were  the  handsomest  couple  that 
had  ever  stood  up  together  in  the 
two  Turkey  Tracks.  But,  after  all,  it 
was  something  more  than  physical 
beauty  that  arrested  the  attention 
in  that  countenance.  Lance's  face 
was  lifted,  and  his  eyes  apparently 
saw  not  the  people,  the  preacher,  nor 
even  the  girl  whose  hand  he  held. 
He  moved  a  thing  apart,  his  light, 
swift  step  timed  to  unheard  rhythms, 
a  creature  swayed  by  springs  which 
those  about  him  knew  not  of,  ad- 
dressed to  some  end  which  they  could 
not  understand.  And  Callista  seemed 
to  look  only  to  him,  to  live  only  in 
him.  Her  fair  face  reflected  the 
strange  radiance  that  was  on  his 
dark,  intense  yoimg  visage. 

It  was  Drane  *s  custom  to  make  a 
little  talk  when  about  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony,  so  there  was  nei- 


ther surprise  nor  apprehension  as  he 
began  to  speak. 

"Befo*  I  can  say  the  words  that 
shaill  make  this  here  man  and  this  here 
woman  one  flesh,  I  've  got  a  matter 
to  bring  up  that  I  think  needs  namin*. 

The  old  voice  rasped  aggressively, 
and  a  little  flutter  of  concern  passed 
over  Drane *s  hearers. 

"The  Gentry  family  air  God-fear- 
in',  church-goin'  people.  Why  Callista 
Gentry  ain't  a  perfessin'  member  in 
the  church  this  day  is  more  than  I 
can  tell  you-all  here  and  now.  Like 
enough  some  will  say  hit  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  man  a  standin'  beside 
her;  and  supposin'  this  to  be  so,  hit 
cain't  be  too  soon  named  out  to  'em." 

If  Lance  heard  any  word  of  this  har- 
angue, he  gave  no  sign;  but  Callista 
moved  uneasily,  her  nostrils  flickered, 
and  she  glanced  from  the  preacher  to 
her  lover. 

"  I  wonder  in  my  soul,"  Drane  went 
on,  "that  any  God-fearin'  family 
would  give  they'  child  to  a  man  that 
has  been  from  his  cradle  up,  as  a 
body  may  say,  the  scoffer  that  you 
air,  Lance  Cleaverage." 

Thus  pointedly  addressed,  a  slight 
start  stirred  the  bridegroom's  taut 
body,  and  Cleaverage  turned  a  half- 
awakened  eye  upon  the  preacher. 

"  Are  you  aimin'  to  get  'em  to  stop 
the  marriage?"  he  inquired  bltmtly. 
As  he  spoke,  he  dropped  Callista's 
hand,  caught  it  once  more  in  the 
grasp  of  his  other,  and  put  his  freed 
arm  strongly  about  her  waist.  Thus 
holding  her,  he  turned  a  little  to  face 
her  mother  and  grandfather  as  well 
as  the  preacher. 

A  shock  went  through  the  crowded 
room;  pious  horror  and  amaze  on  the 
part  of  the  older  people,  and  among 
the  younger  folk  a  twittering  tre- 
mor not  unmixed  with  delight  at  the 
spirit  of  the  bridegroom.  You  might 
wince  beneath  the  preacher's  casti- 
gations ;  you  might  privately  grumble 
about  them,  and  even  refuse  to  pay 
anything  toward  his  up-keep,  thereby 
helping  to  starve  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; but  that  you  should  presume 
to  answer  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit 
or  elsewhere  in^  the  performance  of 
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his  special  office,  was  inconceivable. 

"Lance  Cleaverage,"  returned 
Drane  ponderously,  "I  respect  yo' 
father,  for  he  's  a  good  man.  I  re- 
spect yo'  sister — ^she  's  one,  too;  for 
they'  sake  I  come  here  to  perform 
this  marriage,  greatly  agin  my  grain." 

He  was  taking  a  long  breath,  hav- 
ing barely  got  under  way,  when  Lance 
stopped  him  with  a  curt. 

"  Well,  are  you  goin'  to  do  it  ?  Or 
are  you  not?*' 

People  gazed  with  open  mouths  and 
protruding  eyes.  Where  were  the 
lightnings  of  Heaven,  set  apart  for  the 
destruction  of  the  impious?  Drane 
himself  was  momentarily  staggered. 

"  Er,  yes — I  am,"  he  said  finally, 
wagging  his  head  in  an  obstinate, 
bovine  manner.  "  After  I  've  said  my 
say,  I  aim  to  marry  ye." 

The  little  points  of  light  that  always 
danced  like  ready  imps  deep  down  in 
Lance  Cleaverage's  eyes  flamed  up, 
clear  lamps,  at  this  statement. 

"  No,  you  '11  not,"  he  said  promptly. 
"  You  '11  marry  us  now— or  not  at 
all.  If  I  wanted  any  of  your  talk, 
I  *d  come  to  your  church  and  get  it. 
I  don't  want  any."  And,  his  arm 
still  around  Callista,  he  began  to 
move  away. 

"  Whar — ^whar  you  goin'?"  faltered 
Drane,  dimibfounded. 

"  Down  the  road  a  piece,  to  Squire 
Bonbright's  —  to  be  wedded,"  the 
bridegroom  flung  back  in  his  face  and 
made  his  way  through  the  roomful  of 
mute,  dazed,  unprotesting  people. 

At  the  door  he  paused,  and,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  alone  with  his 
beloved  in  desert  spaces,  bent  and 
murmured  something  to  Callista,  then 
ran  lightly  down  the  steps  and  out 
into  the  dark  to  where  the  horses  were 
tethered.  He  returned  quickly  lead- 
ing his  two  black  ponies. 

He  found  that  in  the  moments  of 
his  absence  the  company  had  awak- 
ened to  the  enormity  of  what  was 
going  on.  There  were  a  half-dozen 
people  round  Callista,  most  of  them 
tallang.  Flenton  Hands  himself  stood 
squarely  in  the  bride's  path,  speaking 
low  and  eagerly.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  room  Octavia  Gentry  was  al- 


most in  h3rsterics  as  she  labored  with 
the  preacher,  tr)dng  to  get  him  to 
say  that  he  would  marry  the  pair 
without  more  words  if  they  would 
come  back.  Old  Ajax  had  retired 
to  his  comer  by  the  big  fireplace, 
where  he  stood  smiling  and  reflec- 
tively rubbing  a  lean,  shaven  jaw,  as 
he  glanced  from  his  da,ughter-in-law 
to  his  granddaughter  in  leisurely  en- 
joyment. After  all,  there  was  much 
he  liked  well  in  Callista's  chosen. 

"He  ain't  fitten  for  you,  Callista," 
Hands  was  whispering  over  and 
over.  "He  ain't  fitten  for  you.  A 
man  that  will  do  you  this-a-way  on 
your  weddin'  day,  what  sort  o'  hus- 
band is  he  goin'  to  make?  Here  's 
me,  honey,  that 's  loved  you  all  your 
life.  Callista,  I  'd  be  plumb  proud  to 
lay  down  for  you  to  walk  over.  You 
take  me,  and  we  '11  have  a  weddin' 
here  sure  enough." 

The  words  were  breathed  low  into 
the  bride's  ear;  yet  attitude  and  a,ir 
were  eloquent,  and  Hands's  position 
and  intentions  were  so  notorious 
that  the  proposition  might  as  well 
have  been  shouted  aloud. 

"  Lance — you  Lance !  Callista  — 
honey  1"  implored  the  mother's  voice 
distressfully  above  the  moving  heads 
of  the  crowd.  "  You  chillen  wait  till 
I  can  get  thar.  Preacher  says  he  '11 
wed  you  now.    Come  on  back  in  here . ' ' 

"Yes,"  chuckled  old  Ajax  to  him- 
self, "and  when  you  git  that  feller 
back  in  here,  you  '11  toll  a  wild  buck 
up  to  a  tainted  spring." 

Lance  only  smiled.  The  lover  all 
aglow  rejected  with  contempt  this 
maimed  thing  they  would  thrust 
upon  him  for  a  marriage.  He  was 
leading  Callista's  horse  to  the  porch 
edge  that  she  might  mount,  when  he 
glanced  up  and  saw  how  strongly 
the  pressure  was  being  put  upon  his 
girl,  and — ^turned  his  back. 

"  Honey,  jest  look  at  Lance  Cleaver- 
age,"  Little  Liza  urged,  *'a  drinkin', 
dancin',  coon-huntin',  banjo-plajrin' 
feller  that  don't  darken  the  doors  of 
a  church — his  own  sister  cain't  never 
name  him  without  tellin'  how  wicked 
he  is.  Let  him  go,  honey — ^you  let 
him  go,  and  take  Flent." 
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Lance,  standing  holding  his  horses, 
had  begun  to  whistle.  At  J5rst  the 
sound  was  scarcely  audible  above 
the  babel  of  voices  in  the  lighted 
room — ^but  it  came  clearly  to  Cal- 
lista's  ears.  Flenton's  hand  reached 
hers;  Ellen  joined  her  entreaties  to 
those  of  Little  Liza.  Callista,  while 
not  a  church  member,  had  always 
aligned  herself  with  the  ultra  re- 
ligious element;  she  had  been  the 
companion  and  peer  of  those  emi- 
nently fitted  and  ever  ready  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  unworthy.  Now 
she  heard  all  these  joining  to  con- 
demn Lance. 

The  tune  outside  began  to  quest 
softly  among  the  turns  and  roulades 
with  which  Lance  always  embellished 
a  melody.  It  was  the  song  he  had 
sung  under  her  window.  Her  heart 
remembered  the  words: 

How  many  years,  how  many  miles. 

Far  from  the  door  where  my  darling  smiles  ? 

How  many  miles,  how  many  years  .    .    .  ? " 

His  musing  eyes  were  on  the 
far  line  of  mountains,  velvety  black 
against  the  luminous  blackness  of 
the  sky;  his  gaze  rested  thoughtfully 
on  a  great  star  that  hung  shining  in 
the  dusk  over  the  horizon's  edge. 
He  seemed  deaf  to  the  clatter  and 
squabble,  blind  to  the  movement  in 
the  room  behind  him.  Softly  he 
whistled,  like  a  man  wandering  pen- 
sive beside  a  lonely  sea,  or  in  some 
remote,  solitary  forest,  a  man  un- 
touched by  the  more  immediate 
and  human  things  of  life.  The  two 
horses  whose  bridles  he  held,  after 
snorting  and  pulling  back  at  first 
sight  of  the  unaccustomed  lights 
and  sound  of  the  noisy  voices,  put 
down  their  noses  toward  the  long, 
lush,  dooryard  grass. 

"  He  ain't  lookin'  at  you.  He  ain't 
a-carin',"  Flenton  whispered. 

For  the  first  time  Callista  glanced 
directly  to  where  her  bridegroom 
stood.  He  was  turned  from  her. 
As  her  eye  rested  on  him,  he  made  a 
slight  movement  toward  one  of  the 
horses.  Swift  as  a  shadow  she  slipped 
through  the  hands  of  those  about  her 
and  down  the  steps. 


"Lance,"  she  breathed,  "Lance." 
Then  she  was  in  his  arms.  He  had 
lifted  her  to  the  saddle. 

"  Good  land  !  "  wailed  Octavia 
Gentry,  "  if  you  *ve  got  to  go,  sis, 
they 's  no  use  ruinin'  your  frock. 
Here  *s  your  ridin'  skirt,"  and  she 
flourished  the  long  black  calico  slip 
and  struggled  to  get  down  to  the 
mounted  pair. 

Lance  was  on  the  other  horse  now. 
He  ypaid  no  attention  to  any  of 
them,  but  let  his  smiling  gaze  rove 
for  the  last  time  over  the  lighted 
windows,  the  noisy  people,  the  long 
tables. 

"  What  time  will  you-all  be  back?" 
called  the  secretly  tickled  old  Ajax 
from  the  doorway,  as  he  saw  them 
depart. 

"  Never,"  rang  out  Lance's  voice. 

"Oh,  Lance — ain't  you  a-goin'  to 
come  back  and  have  theweddin'?" 
began  Octavia. 

At  this  the  bridegroom  turned  in 
his  saddle,  reining  in  thoughtfully. 
He  would  not  accept  this  mutilated 
ceremony,  yet  the  wedding  of  Lance 
Cleaverage  should  not  be  shorn  in 
the  eyes  of  his  neighbors.  Slowly  he 
wheeled  his  horse  and  faced  them  all 
once  more. 

"  Callista  and  me  ain't  coming  back 
here,"  he  announced  without  heat, 
yet  with  decision.  "  But  I  bid  you- 
all  to  an  infair  at  my  house  to* 
morrow  night." 

Then  once  more  he  wheeled  his 
pony,  caught  at  Callista's  bridle, 
and,  sweeping  into  the  big  road, 
started  the  two  forward  at  a  gallop. 
His  arm  was  round  Callista's  waist. 
Her  head  drooped  in  the  relief  of  a 
decision  arrived  at,  and  a  final 
abandonment  to  her  real  feeling  that 
was  almost  swoon-like,  on  the  con- 
queror's shoulder.  The  horses,  used 
to  travelling  in  a  team,  sprang  for- 
ward as  one. 

"Callista — sweetheart,"  he  whis- 
pered with  his  lips  against  her  hair, 
"we  don't  want  hothin*  of  them 
folks  back  there,  do  we?  We  don't 
want  nothin'  of  anybody  in  the  world. 
Just  you  and  me — ^you  and  me." 


{To  be  continued) 
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HE  villa  stood  on 
the  long  straight 
road  outside  Delft 
that  leads  to  Per- 
eldam.  It  was 
Mevrouw  Slenck 
who  called  it  a 
villa,  and  she  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so  in  these  days 
when  every  building  is  dubbed  a 
villa  that  is  n*t  a  cattle-shed.  The 
Villa  Rustinvre^  had  nothing  in 
common  with  cattle-sheds.  It  was 
a  nice,  spruce,  white-washed  and 
green-shuttered  little  detached  Dutch 
country-dwelling,  carefully  put  to- 
gether by  Mevrouw  Slenck's  husband, 
after  he  retired  from  the  blubber 
business  and  before  he  retired  from 
this  world.  When  the  latter  with- 
drawal took  place,  it  was  found  that 
the  house-building  had  consumed  more 
money  than  was  quite  warranted 
by  the  former.  In  other  words  the 
widow  and  her  son  were  cramped. 
The  new  habitation  belied  its  name. 
For  Rustinvre^  means  "  Rest  in 
Peace,*'  and — although  this  sounds 
funereal — old  Mynheer  Slenck  had 
intended  to  spend  his  reposeful  ex- 
istence above  ground. 

The  villa  stood  on  the  long  straight 
road,  beside  the  straight  canal,  by 
the  long  straight  line  of  trees.  The 
trees  are  lanky  poplars.  The  canal 
is  bottle-green  and  the  road  is  white. 
The  road  is  mostly  empty,  and  the 
canal  is  always  slow.  The  trees  are 
often  bare,  but  the  sky  is  sometimes 
blue.  A  motor  once  passed  down  the 
road:  all  the  chickens  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ran  out  to  see  it:  the  track 
was  strewn  with  them.  But,  if  you 
stand  long  enough  beside  the  canal, 
you  can  see  it  move:  barges  go  by 
daily:  a  sign-post  just  beyond  the 
Villa   Rustinvre^  declares   that   the 


town  of  Delft  is  two  kilometres  lower 
down. 

Roses  grew  and  bees  hummed,  and 
cabbages  spread  around  the  Villa 
Rustinvre^.  It  ought  to  have  been 
a  happy  abode  for,  although  there 
was  n!t  enough  money,  Mevrouw 
Slenck  said  she  needed  no  more.  Life 
was  as  cheap  as  life  can  be  for  mortals 
who  need  only  food  and  raiment  and 
those  of  the  simplest  kind.  Mevrouw 
Slenck  and  her  son  were  almost 
vegetarians,  if  not  from  theosophic 
motives,  and  their  dress  would  have 
satisfied  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
though  hardly  from  the  standpoint 
of  religious  abnegation.  Mevrouw 
Slenck's  one  aspiration  was  to  be 
considered  a  "lady,"  and  therefore 
she  kept  a  little  maid. 

But  Alfred  Slenck  had  very  dif- 
ferent ambitions.  Food  and  raiment 
did  not  content  him.  He  could 
easily  have  gone  without. 

He  was  employed  in  chemical 
works  which  turn  paraffin  into  salad 
oil.  The  business  is  not  a  big  one, 
and  his  pay  was  very  small.  He  was 
about  twenty-five,  and  in  every  way 
humble  and  uninteresting,  except 
that  when  his  mild  eyes  looked 
straight  out  at  you  from  that  pale 
face  of  his,  you  looked  straight  back 
into  them,  if  you  were  yourself  a 
thinking  creature,  and  internally 
wished  the  man  God-speed. 

And,  indeed,  he  needed  that.  Not 
that  he  was  downcast  or  unhappy. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  as  happy 
and  as  hopeful  as  are  all  those  whose 
soul  is  consumed  by  one  overpower- 
ing idea.  His  idea  was  to  invent 
a  process  by  which  paraffin  could  be 
turned  into  a  liqueur.  Paraffin  of 
the  cheapest  kind  into  the  finest 
Curasao.  Already  he  saw  himself, 
in  his  imagination,  rivalling  the  his- 
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tone  houses  with  his  marvellous 
compound,  double  the  quality,  and 
half  the  price.  Of  course,  he  would 
achieve  enormous  riches:  that  would 
be  imavoidable;  but  he  didn't  want 
the  money:  what  he  yearned  for  was 
the  fame.  A  national  enterprise. 
Renowned  all  the  worid  over.  Like 
van  Bussum's  Cocoa.  Slenck's  Cura- 
9ao! 

It  was  a  pity  that  his  good  mother 
had  become  a  Blue-Ribbonite,  but 
that  couldn't  be  helped.  Perhaps, 
when  she  was  rich  enough  to  drink 
wine,  she  would  change  her  mind. 

Meanwhile,  to  spare  her  feelings, 
he  had  told  an  untruth.  Nay,  sever- 
al, keeping  up  a  part.  Of  evenings, 
by  their  solitary  lamp,  as  he  messed 
about  among  all  his  machines,  he 
had  explained  them  to  be  alembics — 
or  whatever  the  things  are  called — 
for  the  further  refinement  of  the  oil. 
He  would  make  a  present  of  his 
secret  to  his  employer,  and  that 
gentleman  would  double  his  pay. 

"  And  that  will  take  the  insurance 
off  my  mind,*'  said  Mevrouw  Slenck. 

That  is  the  worst  of  building  a  fine 
house:  you  have  to  insure  against 
loss  by  fire  all  the  money  you  spent 
on  it.  The  villa  had  become  Mevrouw 
Slenck's  white  elephant.  Not  only 
had  she  to  paint  it  and  paper  it,  and 
pay  the  outrageous  taxes  on  it,  and 
generally  keep  it  going,  but  she  had 
to  prepare,  by  annual  premiums,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  poor  man's  child, 
for  its  very  improbable  demise.  Well, 
it  was  a  poor  man's  child,  and  with 
a  far  smaller  risk — chance — of  mor- 
tality. If  there  was  any  expenditure 
Mevrouw  Slenck  grudged  more  than 
another,  it  was  the  extravagant 
insurance  money,  which  seems  so 
useless,  unless  you  have  a  fire.  And 
when  you  have  a  fire — ^which  hardly 
ever  happens — ^there  are  difficulties 
about  valuation  and  full  value,  and 
the  company. tries  to  get  out  of  it  all 
it  can.  And  you  never  see  a  half- 
penny back  again  of  the  money  you 
have  sacrificed,  for  it  all  goes,  and 
more,  in  rebuilding.  "That  's  what 
insurance  is,"  said  Mevrouw  Slenck 
bitterly.     "  Waste  when  there  is  n't 


a  fire,  and  loss  when  there  is.  No 
wonder  the  companies  are  rolling 
in  wealth."  She  maintained  that  a 
rich  cousin — several  times  removed — 
who  happened  to  be  manager  of  an 
insurance  office  had  grown  rich  on 
her  premiums — and  other  people's. 
She  was  not  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  but  "  My  money  "  she  would 
say  when  he  drove  past  in  his  carriage. 
She  was  of  course  careful  to  explain 
all  this  to  her  son  Alfred,  but  Alfred 
had  no  head  for  finance. 

Mevrouw  Slenck  unfortunately  was 
not  one  of  those  who  reserve  their 
explanations  for  their  relations.  She 
did  not  see  many  people  in  that  quiet, 
out-of-the-way  life  of  hers,  but  to  the 
people  whom  she  did  see  she  told 
what  she  thought.  On  the  day  she 
paid  the  premium  she  would  tell  the 
grocer's  boy.  And  the  little  maid 
Lucy,  a  slender  parish  orphan  with 
haunting  gaze  and  silent  lips,  was 
the  calm  recipient  of  every  impression 
and  every  confidence  that  turned 
uppermost  in  her  mistress's  turbulent 
soul.  Lucy's  nature  had  no  tendency 
towards  the  eavesdropping  of  which 
Mevrouw  Slenck  most  unjustly  ac- 
cused her,  nor  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  the  maid  to  discover 
innermost  family  secrets  which  had 
not  already  been  communicated  to 
her  by  the  lady  of  the  house. 

Lucy,  therefore,  was  perfectly  aware 
of  her  young  master's  ideals  and 
ambitions.  Every  evening,  when  she 
brought  in  the  tea-things,  she  found 
him  bending  over  pages  of  computa- 
tions or  messing  about  among  pots 
and  pans.  A  glass  house  off  the 
living-room  of  the  villa  was  used  as 
a  laboratory;  in  this  Alfred  spent  all 
his  leisure-time,  employed,  as  Mev- 
rouw Slenck  put  it,  in  "making 
smells."  She  had  small  faith  in  his  suc- 
cess. In  no  case  did  she  expect  finan- 
cial deliverance.  "  I  shall  die  of  your 
father's  building  mania,"  she  said. 
"I  always  told  him  I  should.  He 
died  of  it  himself.  What  with  all  the 
worry,  and  finding  out  how  everybody 
cheated  us!"  It  may  be  suggested 
that  she  could  have  sold  the  house. 
That    view    can    only    be    seriously 
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entertained  by  those  who  have  never 
possessed  a  white  elephant.  T  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  beast  that  he  lies 
(heavy)  on  your  hands. 

Alfred  Slenck  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  asked  to  be  let  alone.  All  he 
wanted  was  to  have  time  and  means 
for  his  great  discovery.  When  he 
noticed  Lucy,  he  was  always  very 
civil  to  her,  but  usually  he  asked 
her  to  get  things  without  looking 
up  from  his  pots.  It  would  have 
surprised  him  to  hear  that  she  was 
interested  in  the  pots  and  knew  of 
the  approaching  invention. 

"I  have  done  it,"  he  said.  He 
looked  up  from  his  deal  table  full  of 
utensils  and  papers.  He  nodded 
across  to  his  mother,  who  was  fussily 
doing  some  lacework  with  a  click, 
click,  that  (he  thought)  had  retarded 
the  discovery  a  year. 

"I  have  done  it!"  he  repeated  in 
a  louder  voice.     "  Mother !  *  * 

"Done  what?"  asked  Mevrouw 
Slenck. 

"It!  I've  got  it!  Mother,  taste 
this!"  He  came  towards  her,  with 
a  tiny  glass  in  his  hand,  containing 
a  sticky  white  liquid. 

She  motioned  him  back.  "  I  can't, 
Alfred.     You  know  I  can't  stand  oil." 

"  This  is  n't  oil.  Taste  it.  I  can't 
trust  myself.  You  must  taste  it. 
Mother,  it  means  wealth  for  us  both  I " 

She  drew  the  glass  under  her  nose, 
with  gingerly  affectation.  Indignantly 
she  set  it  down.  "  You  forget  I  'm 
Blue-Ribbon,"  she  cried. 

"Oh,  bother!"  he  exclaimed  with 
a  real  burst  of  annoyance.  He  went 
straight  to  the  door  and  called 
"  Lucy!"  The  pretty,  melancholy  ser- 
vant-maid appeared  in  the  passage. 

"Drink  that!"  he  said.  He  held 
out  his  glass  with  an  air  of  triumph 
and  command.  She  looked  at  him 
and  meekly  obeyed. 

"  It  *s  very  nas — ^nice,  I  mean," 
she  said,  spluttering  and  coughing. 

"What  does  it  taste  of?"  he  in- 
sisted. 

"I  don't — know,"  she  gasped. 
You  'd  know,  mother,"  he  said, 
turning  to  his  tiresome  parent.  "  It 
tastes   of  Curasao.     It 's   got   to  be 


perfected,  of  course.  But  the  taste  *s 
there,  now — ^in  the  oil!" 

The  girl  stood,  waiting  to  be  dis- 
missed, with  her  eyes  on  the  young 
man's  face. 

"I  want  ten  thousand  florins!" 
he  cried,  wildly,  bitterly.  "Ten  thou- 
sand florins  to  complete  the  thing  and 
set  it  going!" 

Mevrouw  Slenck  stopped  her  clink- 
ing bobbins.  "  Ten  thousand  florins !" 
she  repeated,  awe-struck,  "Your 
employer  woiHd  never  give  you  half 
that  sum." 

"Not  a  tenth.  Nor  would  any- 
body, as  far  as  I  've  got.  And, 
besides — don't  I  know? — if  I  sell 
my  secret,  the  profits  will  be  for  the 
other  man." 

Mevrouw  Slenck  laid  down  her 
work.  "  Dear  me,"  she  said.  "  I 
had  never  dreamed  of  anything  of 
the  kind." 

He  hesitated,  half  annoyed  that  he 
had  said  so  much  in  the  ebullition 
of  the  moment. 

"  Well,*'  remarked  the  lady  sagely. 
"  You  '11  never  have  ten  thousand 
florins  unless  this  house  bums  down ! " 

"  Nonsense,  mother!"  he  said,  quite 
cross. 

"  Nonsense  can  be  wonderfully  like 
gospel-truth,"  she  answered,  bridling. 

Her  son  stood  contemplating  the 
little  glass  of  liquor,  and  thinking  his 
own  thoughts.  The  maid  watched, 
waiting  for  dismissal,  her  gaze  intent 
on  the  young  man's  face. 

Suddenly  he  dashed  the  glass  to 
the  ground,  out  on  the  tiles  of  the 
veranda,  in  pieces.  "Rot!"  he  said. 
"I  shall  never  have  ten  thousand 
florins — ^nor  two!  till  my  ship"  (he 
sneered)  "comes  home." 

"Or  your  house  bums  down," 
remarked  Mevrouw  Slenck,  pulling 
out  a  thread. 

He  cried  a  still  uglier  word  than 
the  one  he  had  just  used,  and  ran 
from  the  room.  The  girl's  eyes 
followed  him. 

"  His  father's  temper,"  commented 
Mevrouw  Slenck,  coolly  sticking  in 
pins. 

"Would  he  really  have  ten — 
thousand — florins,  if  the  house — ^bumt 
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down?*'  demanded  the  taciturn 
maid. 

**  Not  a  stiver  more  and  not  a 
stiver  less,  if  the  company  paid  up/* 
replied  her  mistress;  loquacious  as 
ever,  she  added:  **But  that  '11  never 
happen,  worse  luck.'* 

The  maid  stood  reflective.  "His 
father's  temper,*'  repeated  Mevrouw 
Slenck,  nodding  to  the  fragments 
on  the  floor  outside.  "Wipe  up  the 
mess,  Lucy." 

"  Should  we  dare  touch  the  liquor  ?  ** 
asked  the  hesitating  maid. 

"Nonsense;  wipe  up  the  mess! 
Can  /  get  him  the  money?  He  's  a 
devil  of  a  temper." 

"  He  's  the  kindest  creature  that 
ever  lived!"  cried  the  maid,  as  she 
escaped  to  get  a  cloth. 

Thereupon  Mevrouw  Slenck,  shak- 
ing her  head  and  smiling  over  her 
cushion,  could  find  nothing  better 
to  tell  her  son  than  that  she  thought 
Lucy  was  "sweet  on  him." 

"What  rubbish!"  he  said. 

"  Rot !  Rubbish !  And  all  the  rest 
of  it.  You  think  your  poor  mother  *s 
a  fool.  Very  well,  we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see." 

"What  could  we  see?" 

"More  than  I  know  of,"  replied 
Mevrouw  Slenck,  looking  very  saga- 
cious, but  really  meaning  nothing. 

"She  certainly  is  pretty,"  said  Al- 
fred, musing. 

"  Pretty  ?  The  common-faced  minx  I 
You  look  at  girls  that  *11  bring  you 
ten  thousand  florins!" 

"No,  she  isn't  common-faced," 
said  Alfred.  Then,  as  if  tired  of 
the  subject,  he  wished  his  mother 
good-night. 

Nothing  happened  after  that  for 
some  days,  except  that  he  went  to  his 
work  as  usual.  He  locked  the  door 
of  his  conservatory,  and  would  allow 
nobody  to  enter  it,  nor  would  he  go 
in  himself.  His  Dutch  mother,  star- 
ing through  the  panes,  quivered  on 
her  toes  and  beat  tattoos  with  her 
fingers  to  see  the  dust  settle  on  the 
books  and  instruments.  She  called 
Lucy  to  show  her  so  provoking  a 
sight.  "  Poor  gentleman,  he  do  take 
on  so,'*  said  Lucy.     He  did  take  on. 


"He  never  ate  enough,"  said  Lucy. 
"  And  now  he  eats  nothing  at  all." 

Mevrouw  Slenck  treated  these  re- 
marks as  reflections  on  herself,  and 
replied,  with  much  asperity,  that 
Lucy  had  better  find  ten  thousand 
florins — ^in  her  stocking;  it  was  just  as 
easy  for  Lucy  as  for  Mevrouw  Slenck. 

Lucy  made  no  retort  to  this  fool- 
ish remark,  but  went  about  her 
business.  She  did  nothing  to  indi- 
cate her  preoccupation  with  Alfred's 
affairs  except  that  she  certainly 
cooked  for  him  as  well  as  she  coidd. 
And  one  evening,  when  he  was  stand- 
ing gazing  with  moody  eyes  through 
the  locked  door,  she  came  softly 
behind  him.  "Why  don't  you  go 
in?'*  she  said. 

He  started,  looked  round  in  amaze, 
and  his  brow  cleared.  "I  can't," 
he  answered,  in  hurried  accents  of 
deep  feeling.  "I  shall  never  have 
the  money  to  go  on." 

"If  you  had  the  money,  what 
then?" 

"What  then?  I  should  make  a 
name  for  myself  and  a  fortune.  Oh, 
don't  talk  of  it!"  he  broke  away 
angrily.  *  *It  's  all  the  difference  be- 
tween that!'' — ^he  pointed  to  the 
dusty  alembics — "  and — ^being  a  clerk 
all  your  life." 

"It  does  seem  a  pity,"  she  said 
quietly. 

He  looked  at  her  with  sorrowful 
scorn.  "That's  a  woman's  view," 
he  said.  "A  pity!" — and  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands.  He  shouldn't 
have  done  that — oh,  he  should  n't 
have  done  that!  It  isn't  fair  to  a 
woman,  when  a  man  hides  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

That  night — early  in  the  small 
hours,  when  life,  even  in  summer- 
time, is  at  its  stillest,  and  the  sleep- 
less seem  asleep — ^that  night,  a  soft 
moonless  night  of  fragrant  puffs  and 
breezes,  Alfred  Slenck  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  curiously  persistent 
smell,  which  was  not  the  mere  creation 
of  his  troubled  alembic  dream.  He 
went  to  his  mother's  door  to  ask 
her  what  she  thought  of  it,  and,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  maid  Lucy 
stood    on    the    landing,    dishevelled, 
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in  her  night-clothes,  her  wild  eyes 
distraught  with  fright.  "The  house 
is  on  fire!*'  she  screamed.  "Save 
yourselves!" 

"  Where  ?  Why,  it 's  downstairs ! ' ' 
cried  Alfred.  "Mother!"  But  Mev- 
rouw  Slenck,  with  a  great  cloak  and 
hat  on,  had  already  appeared,  Alfred 
could  not  have  told  from  where. 

"Save  yourselves!"  repeated  Lucy. 
"Come  away!" 

"I  want  to  go  down,"  exclaimed 
Alfred,  excitedly,  **  and  see — "  Both 
women  cried  out  at  him;  they  closed 
in  and  pushed  him  back  to  his 
bedroom.  A  cloud  of  smoke  was 
stealing  up  from  below,  more  rapidly 
than  he  thought,  and  filling  the 
staircase;  ominous  cracklings  were 
heard — a  terrible  sound,  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  him  who  has  heard 
it  once. 

"Come  away!  Come  back  to  the 
balcony!"  shrieked  Lucy. 

They  obeyed  her.  The  way  of 
escape  was  certain  and  easy.  A 
wooden  balcony  ran  along  the  bed- 
room windows  and  down  to  a  low 
outhouse  on  which  lay  a  short  ladder. 
Down  this  ladder  the  three  climbed 
as  calmly  as  circumstances  would 
allow. 

"The  fire  is  at  the  back,"  said 
Alfred,  when  they  stood  on  the  ground 

"What  a  mercy  you  escaped!" 
exclaimed  Mevrouw  Slenck  to  the 
servant.  **  You  'd  better  kneel  down 
and  say  you  think  so!"  But  to  this 
not  unnatural  suggestion  Lucy  dog- 
gedly refused  to  accede.  She  cried 
that  she  must  go  and  warn  some  one, 
— ^the  milkman  down  the  road!  Al- 
fred had  nm  round  to  the  pantry; 
here  the  fire  was  already  seething  up- 
wards and  beginning  to  roar.  Within 
thirty  seconds,  as  the  three  stood 
there,  a  tongue  of  fire  leaped  into 
sight  through  a  bursting  pane,  a  rush 
of  smoke  followed,  and  almost  within 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  a  rapid- 
ity incredible  to  the  ignorant,  the 
whole  piece  of  lower  wall  was  hot 
with  flames,  amid  cracking  glass  and 
crackling  paper,  and  a  long  ribbon  of 
cloud-wrapt  fire  was  unfurling  to- 
wards the  roof. 


"My  God!"  cried  Alfred  vainly. 
"  My  God !  * '  The  house  was  a  modem 
builder's  framework  of  lath  and 
plaster,  tawdry  and  ready  to  tumble 
as  soon  as  it  could.  In  five  minutes 
it  was  blazing  merrily  on  one  side; 
the  summer  wind  came  and  curled 
through  the  flames  and  the  smoke  and 
the  falling  timbers.  Alfred  stood  star- 
ing in  helpless  despair.  What  could 
the  milk-seller  do  when  Lucy  brought 
him — him  and  his  wife  and  a  child 
or  two,  and  presently,  a  couple  of 
bargees,  from  their  sleep  on  the 
barge  ?  The  pots  and  machines  were 
saved  from  the  conservatory;  some 
articles  of  furniture  were  dragged 
out  of  the  ground-floor  rooms.  Mev- 
rouw Slenck  personally  extracted 
her  husband's  big  portrait,  and  her 
mother's  blue  china,  but  she  fell 
with  the  latter,  outside,  over  the 
flower-pots.  The  bargees  would  have 
made  off  with  the  plate,  if  Lucy 
had  not  headed  them.  One  of 
them  facetiously  asked  the  milk- 
man, why  he  hadn't  brought  the 
water  he  had  ready  for  the  morrow's 
milk?  "That  would  have  put  out  a 
bigger  fire  than  this,"  said  the  bargee. 

It  was  a  queer  little  conflagration, 
all  by  itself,  undisturbed,  in  that 
calm  summer  night,  on  the  solitary 
road  between  Delft  and  Pereldam. 
What  could  the  poor  people  do  but 
just  let  it  bum  itself  out?  By  the 
time  the  engines  came  from  the  town, 
the  house  was  a  smoking  ruin.  It 
was  wonderful  what  a  long  time  it 
took  to  smoulder,  when  it  took  such  a 
short  time  to  flare ! 

After  that,  very  quickly,  came  the 
authorities.  The  Slencks  and  their 
maid  were  examined.  They  retired 
to  a  ^  lodging  in  the  town.  Then 
an  official  from  the  insurance  office 
investigated  the  matter.  And  the 
result  of  his  enquiry  was  that  Mev- 
roUw  Slenck,  spluttering,  weeping, 
protesting,  explaining,  was  removed 
from  her  lodging  and  placed  under 
arrest. 

The  grocer's  boy  had  spoken. 
The  butcher,  the  baker  and  the 
candlestick-maker  joined  in.  Too  nu- 
merous were  the  witnesses  who  re- 
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ported  Mevrouw  Slenck's  peculiar  no- 
tions on  the  advantages  of  insur- 
ance. Mevrouw  Slenck,  quite  bewil- 
dered, could  not  understand  at  all. 
Of  course  it 's  a  fact,  that  your  premi- 
um's  a  dead  loss  to  you,  unless  you 
have  a  fire.  Did  the  magistrate  not 
think  so?     The  magistrate  frowned. 

Crushed  by  the  manifest  bias  of 
every  one  against  her,  Mevrouw  Slenck 
could  only  retort  that  the  manager  of 
the  insurance  office  was  her  cousin. 
But  this  evidence  was  not  considered 
conclusive,  and  the  manager,  un- 
acquainted with  the  extremest  ramifi- 
cations of  his  family  tree,  had  the 
dastardy  to  deny  the  fact.  Charred 
pieces  of  wood  were  found  among  the 
ruins  that  distinctly  smelt  of  paraffin. 
After  that  nothing  was  left  to  Mev- 
rouw Slenck  but  to  sob  and  to  faint 
with  her  hand  on  her  heart,  while  she 
watched,  as  so  many  have  done  before 
her,  the  fingers  of  the  law  closing 
cleverly  round  her  innocent  throat. 

To  her  son  the  blow  came  like  a 
thunderbolt,  but  not  from  an  un- 
clouded sky.  He  did  n't  believe. 
He  did  n't  know  what  to  believe.  He 
gave  his  report  quite  simply;  he  had 
nothing  to  tell.  His  straightforward, 
deeply  troubled  manner  made  a  very 
good  impression.  The  respectable, 
sensible  maid,  with  her  clear  eyes 
and  firm  answers,  met  with  even  more 
approval  from  the  police. 

When  the  paraffin  was  discovered 
on  the  second  day,  Alfred  Slenck 
went  back  to  his  room  broken- 
hearted. It  was  all  up  with  them. 
He  sat  for  an  hour,  motionless,  his 
head  on  the  table. 

"  Mynheer  Slenck,  must  n't  you 
eat  something?"  said  Lucy's  voice 
at  his  elbow.  He  looked  up  with 
dull  eyes.  She  had  gone  to  stay 
with  an  aunt. 

"  I  came  to  know,"  she  continued, 
shame-faced.  "  They  said  downstairs 
you  had  n't  had  any  supper." 

"  I  don't  want  supper,"  he  answered 
miserably. 

"  Mynheer  Slenck,  you  don't  think  " 
—  her  voice  dropped — "that  they'll 
— ^they  '11 — '*  she  could  get  no  further. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  said. 


"  But  they  can't  I  " — she  steadied 
herself.  "  Nobody  can  be  condemned 
for  a  thing  he  has  n't  done." 

He  laughed  loudly.  His  laugh 
frightened  her. 

"Theycaw'^"  she  insisted.  "The 
judges  find  out  at  once,  if  they  've 
done  it." 

•*  People  are  condemned  for  what 
the  judges  think  they  have  done," 
he  made  answer,  "whether  they 
have  done  it  or  not." 

She  shrank  back  and,  with  a  great 
effort,  "  But  they  know  she  is  inno- 
cent," she  said. 

"  By  no  means.  They  believe  her 
guilty." 

She  cried  out. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  he  continued, 
desperately.  "  She  has  n't  a  chance 
of  escape." 

The  girl  repeated  the  words,  as  if 
she  were  thinking  out  their  meaning. 
"  Not  a  chance  of  escape." 

She  waited  quite  a  long  time,  then 
she  said:  "You  are  sure?" 

"Sure." 

"But  you  don't  think  she  did  it?" 

"No!"  he  cried  defiantly,  all  his 
doubts  and  misgivings  stiffening 
against  the  denial. 

Again  she  waited,  even  a  longer 
time.  "But  you  can't  explain  the 
fire?"  she  said  at  last. 

"  No,  I  can't  explain  the  fire. 
Can  you?" 

.  "  Of  course  I  can,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  I  lighted  it  myself." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  staring  at 
her,  wildly. 

"I  wanted  to  help  you  to  get  the 
money.  And  now  they  say  you 
won't  get  a  penny,  because  Mevrouw 
Slenck  set  fire  to  the  house." 

"  You—"  She  listened,  but  for  the 
moment  he  could  n't  get  out  another 
word. 

"  I  did  it.  When  they  know  that, 
they  will  give  you  the  ten  thousand 
florins,  and  you  will  complete  your 
invention." 

"And  you  will  be  locked  up  in 
prison?" 

She  drooped  her  eyes.  She  stood 
there — he  thought  it  even  in  that 
moment  of  anxiety — a  charming  sight 
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for  gods  and  men.  He  did  not  insult 
her  by  asking  why  she  had  thus 
desired  to  help  him,  undesirous  to 
cause  her  the  pain  of  the  reply. 

"No,  by  God!"  he  said  presently. 
A  trembling  passed  over  her  and 
left  her.  "  Promise  me  that  you  will 
do  what  I  ask  you,'*  he  insisted. 
His  soul  was  aflame ;  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  said. 

"  How  can  I,  when  I  don't  know 
what  it  is? "  She  lifted  her  pure  eyes 
to  his  face. 

"  Promise  me.  Have  faith  in  me. 
Swear!'* 

"  I  promise,"  she  said. 

"  LfCt  me  act  as  I  think  wisest. 
Don't,  whatever  happens,  interfere. 
You  have  promised." 

"Very  well.  You  know  best,"  she 
said  meekly. 

It  was  not  to  supper  that  he 
descended,  but  to  an  eager  rush 
through  a  couple  of  streets  in  the  dim 
gaslight.  He  insisted  at  once,  at 
that  hour  of  night,  on  an  interview 
with  his  school  acquaintance,  the 
lawyer  who  had  undertaken  the 
defence. 

"My  mother  is  innocent,"  he 
said. 

The  lawyer  pursed  up  his  lips. 
"  You  have  n't  come  here,  only  to  tell 
me  that?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  know  you  think  her  guilty," 
retorted  the  other  hotly.  "But  she 
is  n*t.     I  bring  you  positive  proof.' 

Mr.  Marcus  put  his  finger-tips 
together,  and  looked  judicial.  "  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  he 
said. 

"I  did  it  myself."  What!  should 
a  servant-girl  sacrifice  herself  for 
him,  and  he  not  rescue  his  own 
mother?  His  cheeks  burned  with  the 
fever  of  inward  struggle  and  shame. 
"No,  by  Heaven!  I  did  it  myself. 
It  was  /  wanted  the  money.  I  did 
it  to  get  the  money,"  he  said. 

John  Marcus,  who  was  a  'cute, 
wiry-brained  man  of  the  law,  sat 
thoughtful  for  a  moment,  taking 
stock.  Then  he  remarked:  "I  wish 
you  had  come  with  another  story. 
I  wish  indeed.*' 

"  I  come  with  the  only  story  I  can.*' 


"  I  don*t  doubt  it.  But  I  look  at 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  the 
defence.  I  can*t  get  your  mother  off, 
of  course ;  they  *re  already  resolved 
to  condemn  her.  But  I  can  get  her 
a  great  deal  shorter  term  than  I  can 
hope  to  get  you.  However,  there  *s 
no  more  to  be  said.  If  you  *ve  done 
it,  you  must  take  your  chance.'* 

"  Yes,  there  *s  no  more  to  be  said," 
his  hot  voice  broke  over  the  words. 

"  Now,  what  I  should  have  liked 
you  to  come  with,"  continued  the 
lawyer,  "was  the  news  that  your 
servant  had  done  it.  There  we  should 
have  had  a  free  course." 

"  Because  she  is  a  servant-girl,  an 
orphan,  a  helpless — "  Alfred  choked 
in  the  middle  of  his  emotion,  half 
smothered  in  tears. 

Mr.  Marcus  raised  a  deprecating 
hand.  "  By  no  means,"  he  protested. 
"  Because  she  is  a  girl  in  her  teens, — 
I  should  say,  eh?     Nineteen?'* 

"  Nineteen  and  a  half,"  replied 
Alfred. 

"Just  so.  And  because  incen- 
diarism is  a  common  morbid  de- 
velopment in  nervous  girls  of  that 
age." 

"  She  is  n't  the  least  nervous." 

The  lawyer  smiled.  "  You  won't 
get  a  specialist  expert  nowadays  to 
admit  that  an  accused  is  n't  nervous. 
The  most  brutal  burglar  is  nervous. 
You  've  never  heard  of  Lombroso? 
But  that  *s  neither  here  nor  there." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Alfred 
giddily,  and  sat  down. 

"  Never  mind  that.  But  in  your 
maid  the  thing  would  simply  be 
a  pathological  symptom.  I  should 
recognize  it  immediately.  We  all 
recognize  it  since  Professor  Podde- 
ker's  monograph  on  the  subject.  We 
should  put  him  into  the  witness-box, 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  diagnose 
morbidity.  He  *s  bound  to,  by  his 
own  monograph.  None  of  the  other 
experts  would  dare  to  dissent  from 
Poddeker." 

"They  'd  put  her  into  an  asylum," 
pleaded  Slenck. 

"  My  dear  man,  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  An  isolated  act  of 
incendiarism    does  n't    call    for    an 
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asylum.  Unless  she  *s  epileptic.  She 
is  n't  epileptic? 

"No." 

"The  more  's  the  pity!"  reasoned 
John  Marcus  sadly.  "  If  the  girl  had 
done  it,  I  have  n*t  the  ghost  of  a 
doubt  I  should  get  her  off." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Alfred. 

But  the  lawyer  did  n't  take  offence. 
"  I  stake  my  professional  reputation," 
he  said.  "  No,  that  would  n't  mean 
much  to  you.  I  *d  pay  you  the  ten 
thousand  florins  myself,  if  the  judge 
did  n't  unconditionally  acquit  the  girl. ' ' 

Slenck  sprang  to  his  feet,  swaying 
as  he  did  so. 

"She  did  -it!"  he  cried.  "That 's 
the  amazing  fact  of  it  all!  She  did  it ; 
every  other  story  's  false.  I  tell  you, 
as  the  lawyer,  mind  you.  You  may  n't 
use  it  against  her.  Only  to  help  us 
all — to  help  us  out!" 

Mr.  Marcus  closed  both  eyes;  thus 
he  looked  supematurally  wise.  "  If 
you  accused  would  only  better  under- 
stand your  position  towards  your 
counsel!"  he  sighed.  "Well,  we'll 
let  the  matter  stand  where  it  now 
stands,  if  you  please.  The  girl  has 
done  it,  and  she  '11  get  off." 

"  But,  as  long  as  I  've  a  doubt  left — " 
began  Alfred. 

"  You  need  n't  have  a  doubt.     The 


girl  's  the  incendiary.  She, confesses. 
There  's  no  motive.  The  judges  ap- 
point Poddeker  chief  expert,  and  she 
gets  off." 

"  But  there  is  a  motive,"  stammered 
Alfred,  white  and  red,  rising  from  his 
chair.  "She  did  it  to  help  me — for 
my  sake." 

"Stop!"  cried  Marcus.  "Didn't 
I  say  just  now,  what  a  pity  it  was 
you  so  often  confuse  counsel.  I  'vc 
no  business  with  a  motive.  Nor 
has  she.  A  motive  would  greatly 
annoy  Poddeker,  whose  whole  theory 
is  built  up  on  the  absence  of  one. 
There  's  no  motive,  I  understand, 
but  pure  and  simple  morbidity.  I 
hope  I  make  myself  clear?" 

"You  do,"  said  the  other,  trying 
vainly  to  meet  the  lawyer's  searching 
gaze. 

"That  is  as  it  should  be."  Mr. 
Marcus  went  back  to  his  writing- 
desk.  "  By  George,  how  she  must 
love  you!"  he  said. 

She  certainly  did.  After  a  year 
which  she  spent  in  a  Brussels  boarding- 
school,  Mynheer  Alfred  Slenck  offered 
her  his  hand  and  his  heart,  the  new 
house  he  was  building,  and  his  motor- 
car. Of  all  these  she  took  modest 
!)ossession,  and  every  one  congratu- 
ated  her  mother-in-law. 
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The  ring  my  one-time  lover  gave 

I  could  no  longer  wear, 
Then  deep  in  earth  I  made  a  grave, 

And  left  it  buried  there. 


I  planted  for  his  sake  a  flower 

My  lover's  gift  above. 
For  oh,  my  heart  had  not  the  power 

To  dwell  apart  from  love. 

Here,  as  its  petals  white  unclose, 

I  tend  the  flower  I  gave. 
And  consecrate  to  love  the  rose 

That  blossoms  on  a  grave ! 

Eugene  C.  Dolson 
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THE  JUMPING-OFF  PLACE 

By  ALBERT  SCOTT  COX 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


HEN  I  was  a  child, 
-   the    place    where 
the  sun  went  down 
was    to    me     the 
"  Jumping-  off 
Place,"   Although 
a   wise    playmate 
told  me  his  geog- 
raphy  taught   that   the   world    was 
round,  I  scoffed  at  his  theory  and  firm- 
ly believed  that  a  walk  to  the  place 
where  the  sky  seemed  to  rest  on  the 
ground  would  bring  me  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

That  place  had  a  profound  interest 
for  me  and  I  often  longed  to  visit  it. 

The  throngs  of  the  city,  the  gay 
equipages  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Cen- 
tral Park,  or  the  rivers  of  human 
life  that  flow  along  the  Champs- 
felys&s  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  the  many  social  pleasures  and 
stem  duties  of  a  metropolis  have 
their  interest,  an  interest  that  en- 
dures for  many  months  in  the  year; 
but  sooner  or  latei,  before  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  have 
flown,  comes  the  youthful  longing  for 
the  "  Jumping-off  Place."  This  mood 
occurs  more  often  during  the  swelter- 
ing summer  months.  Doubtless  you 
know  the  sensation,  and  if  it  ever 
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possess  you  when  you  are  in  Paris, 
yield  to  the  yearning  and  take  a 
twelve-hour  ride  to  Paimpol.  You 
will  be  sure  that  you  are  at  the  end 
of  the  world  when  you  reach  that 
quaint,  ancient  and  wonderfully  at- 
tractive town.  You  may  wander 
along  its  roads  worn  shoulder  deep 
by  countless  years  of  travel,  and 
think  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  at  last 
at  the  end  of  the  world.  Your  con- 
clusion will  be  hasty,  for  you  have  not 
arrived. 

A  tin  sign  on  the  corner  of -an  old 
house  announces  the  departure  of  the 
omnibus  for  the  shore.  It  is  rendered 
in  the  simple  dashy  manner  of  a  pos- 
ter; the  stately  and  reserved  animal 
is  depicted  trotting  at  the  classic  pace 
of  two; forty.  When  I  saw  this  sign 
I  looked  upon  it  with  astonishment 
and  my  thoughts  flew  back  to  New 
England.  Marvellous  are  the  wind- 
ings of  human  paths!  Here,  thousands 
of  miles  from  home,  after  many, 
many  years,  I  had  struck  the  trail 
of  a  companion  of  my  boyhood;  for 
there  was  his  name  on  the  sign  which 
he  had  painted  in  a  spirit  of  fun  to 
let  you  and  me  know  that  our  road 
to  the  "Jumping-off  Place"  was  now 
by  omnibus. 


"A  QUAINT  UTTLE  CHAPEL 

When  you  reach  the  shore  your 
next  move  will  be  by  sail.  The  com- 
mander of  the  craft  I  found  had  a 
philosophy  of  life  and  lived  up  to  it. 
Plato,  Bamum  and  Emerson  have 
left  their  theories  of  hfe.  but  no 
ancient  or  modern  philosophy  can 
be  so  easily  grasped  as  that  of  this 
boatman.     It  was  simply  that  a  man 


should  pickle  himself  in  alcohol  and 
never,  under  any  circumstance,  be 
caught  sober.  To  prove  its  efficacy 
he  beat  his  chest,  showed  his  forearm 
and  biceps  and  gave  a  whiff  of  his 
breath.  Fearing  further  perfumed 
testimony.  I  accepted  his  philosophy, 
and  his  record  as  a  boatman  seemed 
to  prove  it.     If  his  usual  proficiency 
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as  a  sailor  was  ever  excelled,  it  was 
when  he  had  a  few  extra  glasses  a- 
boaid.  His  voyages  were  across  the 
Channel,  which  makes  "The  Jump- 
ing-off  Place"  an  island,  past  the 
painted  red  and  orange  sails  that 
sting  one's  eye  by  contrast  with  the 
deep  blue  of  the  water  that  trembles 
with  pure  green  and  violet.  There, 
at  all  times,  through  sunshine  and 
through  the  murky  squall,  this  old 
boatnian  brought  his  craft  to  her 
moorings,  and  held  the  confidence  of 
his  passengers. 

The  sail  is  beautiful,  not  only  be- 
cause it  pleases  the  eyes,  but  because 
it  is  short.  All  short  sails  are  to  me 
beautiful  sails  after  a  ten  days'  sea 
voyage  with  my  chin  resting  on  my 
necktie  for  two  hundred  and  forty 
hours  while  I  long  for  either  land  or 
death.  Kind  fortune  gave  me  land 
that  time;  and  a  strange,  sad,  stem 
land  it  was,  lying  bleak  and  hun- 
gry on  the  north  coast  of  France  and 
known  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  lie 
de  Br6hat. 

For  centuries  its  denuded  surface 
has  been  toasting  in  the  sun  and 
shivering  in  the  sleet  for  want  of 
forest  clothing;  and  now  the  well- 
trimmed  trunks  of  the  very  few  re- 
maining trees  stretch  appealingly  to- 
ward the  sky,  as  though  standing  on 


tiptoe  to  preserve  their  leafy  scalp- 
locks,  for  that  is  about  all  the  foliage 
that  is  left  them.  One  sees  at  Br^hat 
how  precious  every  twig  becomes 
where  the  natural  fuel  is  exhausted. 

The  children  of  Mother  Br^hat 
long  ago  drew  from  their  parent  the 
bloom  of  youth,  but  she  is  beautiful 
in  her  rugged,  grizzled  age.  Though 
many  centuries  my  senior,  the  first 
time  I  looked  on  her  sad  face,  without 
the  least  coquetry,  she  won  my  heart. 
Her  general  appearance  is  severe,  but 
where  the  rocky  projections  of  her 
frame  break  through  her  well-worn 
dress  of  gray  sod,  they  are  patched 
with  yellow  moss  that  gives  bright 
spots  of  contrast  as  they  mingle  with 
the  design  of  squatting  hamlets,  that 
trace  themselves  over  her  gown  in 
erratic  ramblings.  My  eyes  revelled 
in  the  endless  variety  of  groups  in 
which  the  houses  besU>wed  them- 
selves, as  they  huddled  together  and 
cuddled  down  to  the  soil  and  pulled 
their  tawny  thatch  or  red-tiled  roofs 
over  them  and  became  a  part  of  the 
landscape,  creeping  along  in  varied 
clusters,  now  rising  against  the  sky 
and  then  nestling  behind  a  hill,  but 
out  again  from  their  hiding-place  to 
stretch  away  in  broken,  irregular  lines. 

I  can  now  forgive  the  old  island 
for  abusing  my  stomach  with  her 
vile  cider  and  wretched  bread,  for 
she  fed  my  eyes  so  well.  They 
feasted  on  the  beauty  of  the  ancient 
doorways  and  drank  in  the  beauty 
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of  the  old  wells  with  their  solid 
masonry,  but  when  thirsty  I  drank 
not  of  their  water,  with  its  million 
microbes.  I  took  cider  as  the  natives 
did,  and  rejoiced  that  my  face  did 
not  freeze  at  that  moment. 

The  gayest  sight  that  greeted  my 
eyes  was  the  tangled  gardens  bright 
with  flowers  that  overworked  hands 
found  time  to  cultivate  for  beauty's 
sake  alone.  They  blossomed  as  though 
averse  to  public  admiration,  hidden 
by  huge  walls  that  bade  defiance 
to  my  curiosity,  but  one  by  one  I 
knew  their  beauty,  for  as  my  acquaint- 
ance increased  I  had  invitations  to 
peep  within.  Meantime  there  was 
the  shore  with  ragged  rocks  and 
unexpected  forms  that  rose  up  and 
surprised  me  with  their  unique  char- 
acter, decorated  here  and  there  with 
a  pale,  blue-green  shrub  of  a  color 
quality  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere 
in  nature. 

There  are  the  old  women,  too,  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  picturesque  delight, 
with  the  inherited  likeness  of  Mother 
Br^hat  stamped  on  their  weather- 
beaten  and  time-marked  faces,  any 
one  in  twenty  with  an  ideal  visage  for 
a  cave-dwelling  witch  fortune-teller 
of  romance.  Fate  has  not  dealt 
kindly  with  them;  suspicion  has  been 
bred  in  their  minds  and  lurks  even 
behind  their  pleasant  **  Good-day, 
Monsieur."  I  loved  to  sit  and  watch 
these  ubiquitous  old  creatures  scurry 
about  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
landscape,  slowly  trudging  with  a 
great  weight  or  scudding  to  escape  a 
storm.  To  me  for  a  long  time  they 
were  not  real,  they  had  just  walked 
from  the  picture-books  of  my  child- 
hood, and  were  but  a  moving  pano- 
rama devoid  of  life.  Little  by  little 
they  became  living  individuals.  When 
I  came  to  know  them  as  Madame  B — 
or  Madame  C — ,  and  noticed  that  one 
was  a  little  longer  than  another,  and 
that  some  noses  turned  more  this  or 
that  way,  then  I  saw  their  personality ; 
and  their  gossip  made  them  human. 

Isolation  is  the  incubator  of  gos- 
sip and  this  island  did  not  always 
hatch  harmless,  soft  and  downy 
chicks  of  genial  comment,  but  often 


full-fledged  shanghais  of  envy,  spite 
and  slander. 

Black  is  worn  a  great  deal,  for 
the  men,  leaving  the  field-labor  for  the 
women  to  do,  are  away  with  the 
fishing  fleets,  gone  to  the  distant 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  often 
they  never  return. 

It  ought  to  be  considered  good 
forttme  to  escape  their  cemetery,  for 
it  isr  ugly  beyond  description.  There 
are  unsightly  architectural  forms, 
perishable  little  wooden  crosses  and 
graves  strewn,  as  in  other  parts  of 
France,  with  most  repulsive  metal 
and  bead  wreaths. 

A  native  of  Br^hat  ought  to  nestle 
in  his  coffin  for  his  final  rest  quite 
naturally,  for  he  undergoes  a  sort  of 
burial  every  night  at  about  sundown, 
when  the  solid  wooden  shutters  and 
windows  and  the  sliding  lid  of  his 
box-like  bed  are  closed  as  tightly 
as  the  door.  With  a  huge  red  pillow 
of  feathers  on  his  feet,  and  I  know 
not  what  on  his  head,  he  seeks  refuge 
from  that  most  dreaded  blessing — 
fresh  air.  Often  I  was  warned  of 
its  dangers  as  with  ominous  look  and 
gesture  they  pointed  to  my  window 
that  against  all  protest  day  or  night 
was  never  closed. 

The  intimate  terms  on  which  the 
inhabitants  live  with  the  soil  and  their 
primitive  appliances  give  a  charm  to 
all  their  labor.  They  wrench  their 
livelihood  directly  from  the  earth. 
The  outside  world  furnishes  them  few 
necessaries;  and  luxuries  they  never 
know,  unless  one  so  classes  a  pinch 
of  snuff;  perhaps  they  could  live 
without  that,  and  I  'm  sure  that  I 
could,  had  not  their  courtesy  forced 
it  upon  me.  Although  I  went  through 
the  formalities  of  acceptance,  my 
fingers  were  empty,  but  I  always 
sneezed  with  a  roar  that  gave  them 
a  pang  of  envy  at  my  fancied  sensi- 
bilities, for  they  no  longer  enjoyed 
from  their  over-drugged  nostrils  those 
echoing  responses  for  which  they 
yearned. 

Nothing  in  their  labor  was  more 
striking  from  a  picturesque  standard 
than  their  manner  of  winnowing 
grain.     Choosing   an   elevated   point 
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and  spreading 
clothes  to  catch 
the  grain,  they 
discard  their  sab- 
ots to  avoid  crush- 
ing it,  and  bracing 
firmly  against  the 
breeze  they  shake 
the  sieve  above 
their  heads  and 
the  gleaming 
grain  falls  slowly 
in  a  golden  pile, 
like  the  sand  of 
an  hour-glass, 
while  the  chaff 
is  blown  over  the 
land  or  out  to  sea, 
and  their  dark 
forms  loom  sol- 
emnly against  the 
sky.  The  wind 
twirls  and  shakes 
the  single  skirt 
and  apron  which 
they  wear,  and 
pulls  them  tightly 
about  the  robust 
matronly  figure — 
or  emphasizes  the 
wasted  form  of 
some  aged  crea- 
ture, whose  work 
is  nearly  done. 
.  When  the  bags  are 
full,  they  shoul- 
der them  and  do 
the  work  best 
fitted  for  a  draft- 
horse  ;butasthere 
are  but  two 
horses  and  twelve 
hundred  inhabi- 
tants or  there- 
about, the  women 
bear  the  burdens. 
They  are  always 
burdened  with 
something,  huge 
sheaves  of  wheat, 
or  wheat  convert- 
ed to  bread;  and 
bread  is  every- 
where, always  in 
sight,  either  under 
a  child's  arm. 


trudging     along 

with  its  sabots, 
or  a  well-filled 
wheelbarrow  is 
passing  like  a  load 
of  wood.  The 
loaves  are  two  or 
three  feet  long, 
shaped  like  a  date 
seed,  and  dark 
and  sour  within. 

As  there  are  no 
baby-carriages  in 
Br^hat,  that 
leaves  another 
burden  for  the 
women ;  and  they 
throw  their  child- 
ren on  their  back 
in  afashion  known 
to  me  in  child- 
hood  as  "pig- 
back";  and  so 
they  go,  toiling 
along  over  the 
rocky,  winding 
ways  with  the 
quaint  forms  of 
Br^hat  surround- 
ing. Occasionally 
the  background  is 
unique.  Onlylle 
de  Br^hat  can 
furnish  that 
quaint  little 
chapel  of  the  No- 
ah's Ark  sort  of 
architecture 
perched  upon  the 
summit  of  an  en- 
ormous ledge  and 
looking  as  though 
it  had  just  been 
stolen  from  the 
background  of 
one  of  Albert  Dur- 
er"s  drawings. 

I  felt  a  pang 
of  pity  for  the 
old  women,  and 
thought  of  the 
vast  tracts  of  for- 
est of  my  native 
land  as  I  watched 
them  gather  cow- 
dung,   while    pli- 
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able,  with  their  naked  hands,  mix 
it  with  a  few  whisps  of  straw  and 
spank  the  Bat  circular  masses  in 
continuous  rows  on  the  walls  to  dry- 
in  the  sun  for  their  winter  fuel. 

Models  are  not  an  extravagant 
luxury  there.  My  woman  thought 
twenty  cents  paid  her  well  for  seven 
or  eight  hours'  service,  ten  cents 
and  their  meagre  fare  being  their 
usual  compensation  for  a  day's  labor 
in  the  field.  It  was  rather  dis- 
heartening to  one  respecting  humane 
measures  to  deal  with  the  women  as 
models.  I  commenced  by  showing 
them  all  possible  consideration,  fre- 
quently inquiring  if  they  were  tired, 
often  suggesting  a  rest  or  some 
manner  of  supporting  the  pose  that 
would  give  them  less  fatigue,  I  soon 
noticed  that  my  model's  rests  grew 
continually  longer.  A  moment  at 
home  for  one  of  her  numerous  lunches 
stretched  to  an  hour,  and  yet  she 
came  not.  I  sat  alone  in  agitation 
and  thought  of  the  rainy  fall  season 
near  at  hand  when  sunlight  would  be 
no  more,  and  of  the  hasty  lunch  that 
seem«d  to  have  turned  to  a  banquet. 


Wisdom  came  with  experience;  pres- 
ently I  had  no  pleasantries.  I  growled 
at  aJl  her  efforts,  and  only  after  re- 
peated requests  would  I  consent  to 
a  rest.  She  was  now  my  devoted 
slave  and  with  untiring  effort  sought 
to  please. 

Although  the  local  costumes  have 
disappeared  from  the  island,  their 
wedding  processions  are  quaint 
enough.  I  remember  well  the  wed- 
ding of  a  very  pretty  young  woman, 
who  had  been  severij  times  a  mother 
and  then  became  a  bride  and  celebra- 
ted her  marriage  to  a  young  boatman 
by  .promenading  the  town,  followed 
by  a  few  friends  and  escorted  by  a 
man  who  turned  the  crank  of  the  most 
asthmatic  little  machine  that  ever 
squealed  forth  a  note;  yet  children 
and  elders  dropped  everything  to  run 
and  listen  to  the  so-called  music,  and 
see  the  passing  wedding  party  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  kitchen 
bars  scattered  over  the  island.  For 
lie  de  Br6hat  with  all  her  poverty 
can  support  a  few  bars,  and  in  their 
small  way  they  seem  to  thrive. 

Though   part  of   a   wine-drinking 


country,  at  Br^hat  they  drink  but 
little  wine,  but  with  cider  and  occa- 
sionally stronger  drinks,  they  some- 
times lose  sight  of  decorum.  On 
several  occasions  I  found  men  drunk 
by  the  roadside.  One  day  I  came 
upon  a  victim  of  spirits  behind  a  wall 
snoring  his  way  to  consciousness. 
It  was  raining  furiously,  his  mouth 
was  open  and  some  water  entered. 
In  this  way,  at  Br^hat,  by  accident 
they  sometimes  take  unadulterated 
plam  water,  but  never  in  any  other 
circumstance ;  for  in  the  country  they 
think  it  as  dangerous  as  when  exter- 
nally applied. 

All  interesting  feature  of  the  Island 
is  the  Caf6  de  D^capite  where  many 
an  artist  has  left  his  head.  There  are 
heads  of  literary  men,  lawyers  and 
commercial  men  whom  chance  has 
brought  that  way.  There  they  are,  all 
neatly  shelved  in  rows,  for  Madame, 
— I  forget  her  name, — the  proprietor, 
treasures  them  with  pride,  and  lor 
business  reasons  as  well,  for  the 
collection  draws  the  curious  within 
her  door.  Some  of  the  faces  of  those 
exhibited  have  been  caught  with  a 
smile,  but  others  frown  down  upon 
the  observer  from  the  drinking-glass 
on  which  they  are  painted  by  men 
of  considerable  distinction.  There 
are  some  rendered  by  hands  less 
clever;  but  all  give  what  skill  they 
have  for  the  honor  and  profit  of 
the  Cafi  de  Dfeapite   and  the  man 


immortalized  treats  the  crowd,  and 
so  commerce  prospers  and  art  thrives. 
To  be  a  little  liberal  with  dates  this 
island  has  been  a  French  possession 
since  Adam  was  a  boy,  and  it  is  most 
surprising  to  find  natives  there  who 
do  not  speak  French,  their  only  lan- 
guage being  the  dialect  of  the  is- 
land, which  I  am  told  is  understood 
by  the  Welsh  people  of  to-day. 
English,  however,  is  spoken  a  great 
deal  on  Br^hat;  that  is,  one  sentence 
is  so  often  repeated  that  in  the 
course  of  a  season  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  English.  Whether  a  sailor 
brought  it  from  a  foreign  port,  or 
whether  a  parrot  educated  at  sea  in 
many  languages  spread  his  erudition 
there,  was  a  mystery  to  me,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  the  phono- 
graphic sort  of  accent,  that  Poll 
Parrot  had  been  the  English  profes- 
sor on  this  island.  Whether  sailor  or 
parrot  diffused  his  learning,  it  was 
thoroughly  done.  For  the  sentence 
was  familiar  to  nearly  every  tongue 
and  I  am  sure  to  every  ear  in  Br^hat. 
I  was  at  first  surprised  when  out 
from  old  courts  that  had  echoed 
nothing  but  French  and  the  native 
dialect  since  America  was  discovered 
came  the  enticing  little  sentence, 
"Kiss  me  quick!"  and  around  the 
comers  of  stone  pigsties  to  which 
the  antiquity  of  centuries  had  given 
dignity  came,  "Kiss  me  quick!"  The 
echo  of  the  words  always  mingled 
with  that  of  the  Breton  maiden's 
sabots  as  she  scampered  out  of  reach. 
It  was  not  until  I  wore  a  pair  of 
wooden  shoes  myself,  for  the  novelty 
of  the  experience,  and  became  a 
familiar  object  as  I  tripped  over  the 
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Mv  model  could  truly  be  con- 
mpiish- 
rprising 
ECiss  me 
h  great 
re  com- 
which 
a  sea- 
Br^hat 
I  either, 
ibbrevi- 
r!"  Of 
taught 
repeti- 
I  heard 
all  day 
is  easier 
han  by 
le  came 
"  Damn 
amuse- 
y  time 
ler  new 
g,  there 
;e  from 
he  dis- 
lad   the 

es  back 
lusingly 
distant 
rofound 

■  solem- 


one  of  them,  and  impressed  the  mean- 
ing on  her;  but  strangely  enough  my 
penalty  did  not  suppress  their  Englbh . 
for  still  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other  I  heard  "Kiss  me  quick!" 
"Oh,  yes."  was  another  bit  of 
English  in  general  use. 


nily.     Not  a  word  escaped  hei  except 
at  long  intervals  when  she  broke  the 


spell  with  "Damn  your  beer!"  A 
tiny  bit  of  pink  calico  she  was,  yet 
she  gave  vividness  to  the  whole 
landscape,  with  its  rusty  greens  and 
yellows.  I  was  grateful  to  her  and 
grateful  for  the  unexpected  tear  she 
shed  when  I  left  hapless  lie  de  Br^hat 
to  the  chill  autumn  winds,  with  her 
dreary  past  and  her  barren  future  in 
the   cold   embrace   of   the   swaying 


~"~  '  ocean  complaining  eternal- 

ly on  her  cheerless  shores, 

O  the   folly  of  geography!     I 
**     laugh   at   it    now  as   I    laughed 
in  childhood.     This  world  round  ? 
— go  tell  that  to    Columbus.     I 
know   better,   for   I    have   been 
to    the    "Jumping-OfI    Place"    and 
seen    the    sun    sink    to    the    water 
and   stain   it   red,  then   slide    from 
this    flat  world.      May   you    some- 
time   share    the   joy   that    memory 
brings    to    me    of    sad  -  faced    old 
Mother  Br^at,  whose  pathos   does 
not  rob  her  of  her  rare  and  prim- 
itive beauty  and  solemn  yet  compel- 
ling charm. 


THE   FAUNS 


By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

A  PURPLB  midnight  of  Italian  June 

Over  the  broad  Campagna's  bosom  rolled. 

Brooding  on  primal  peace.     The  summer  moon 
Lighted  each  fen  and  dune  with  broken  gold. 

And  where,  sequestered,  stood  a  tangled  brake 

Of  whispering  arundo  in  a  dell. 
Some  water  widened  to  a  little  lake. 

All  radiant  where  the  misty  moonbeams  fell. 

Beside  it  sat  two  sprites  of  mystery, 
Beings  of  eld,  yet  full  of  life  and  joy; 

By  their  neat  hooves  young  deer  they  seemed  to  be, 
Their  little  bodies  spoke  a  girl  and  boy. 

But  one  had  boms  upon  his  curly  pate. 
The  other  wind-fiowers  woven  in  her  hair. 

He  played  upon  a  syrinx;  she,  sedate. 
Sat  by  and  listened  to  his  artless  air. 
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Weary  of  warbling,  soon  he  made  a  move, 

Knowing  a  place,  not  very  far  away, 
Of  dewy  herbage,  where  these  small  fauns  love 

To  pick  the  irises  and  dance  and  play. 

She  struck  her  little  feet  upon  the  sand 

And  tossed  her  head  and  scampered  off  apace ; 
He  flung  his  pipes  away  and  caught  her  hand; 

Then  she  broke  loose  and  fled,  and  he  gave  chase. 

She  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  leapt  a  rill — 

The  moonlight  showed  her  tiny,  twinkling  scut; 
He  after  her  went  rattling  with  a  will ; 

She  hid,  and  peeped  from  out  a  shepherd's  hut. 

Like  Idds  together  thus  they  romped  and  played, 
Then,  resting  till  they  caught  their  breath  once  more, 

She  stopped  and  trembled;  he  stood  still,  afraid. 
Out  of  the  purple  darkness  came  a  roar. 

"  Tis  Pan!'*  they  cried;  "behold  his  awful  eyes. 
And  listen  to  the  thunder  of  his  voice ; 
See  how  he  rolls  in  fire,  and  onward  flies! 
Sing  we  aloud  his  praises,  and  rejoice." 

So  thought  the  little  beings,  and  thought  wrong: 

*T  was  not  the  son  of  Hermes  that  had  come ; 
Only  an  automobile  flew  along, 

A  Panhard — ^not  a  Pan — ^racing  to  Rome. 

Right  in  the  highway  now  they  stand  to  sing 

Th*  Arcadian  deity  with  ptmy  notes; 
Light  blazes  on  them,  and  some  demon  thing 

Is  bawling,  "More  of  those  infernal  goats!" 


The  Panhard  bellows;  they  are  lost  in  fright 
And  of  their  little  senses  near  bereft ; 

The  billy  faun  leaps  madly  to  the  right; 

The  nanny  faun,  she  springs  toward  the  left. 

Praise  to  Sylvanus!  by  a  fairy's  span 

Our  flying  motor  missed  the  ingenuous  pair: 

Unhurt,  the  little  things  together  ran 

And  shook  and  sniffed  the  petrol-tainted  air. 

With  shivering  flanks  they  clip  and  kiss  amain. 
Hug  each  the  other  close,  weep  thankful  tears; 

While  far  away  upon  the  moony  plain 
The  bale  star  of  the  Panhard  disappears. 


JANE  AUSTEN  AT  LYME  REGIS* 

By  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON 


S  any  one,"  said 
a  great  critic  to 
me  the  other  day, 
"ever  detected 
Miss  Austen  in  a 
mistake  of  detail? 
Perhaps  "  a  por- 
ing man,"  as  Dr. 
Johnson  would  say,  might  here  and 
there  discern,  by  laborious  scrutiny, 
a  minute  error  or  a  trifling  .incon- 
sistency ;  but  one  of  the  characteristics 
that  give  Miss  Austen's  novels  so 
firm  and  sound  a  quality  is  the 
absolute  precision  of  detail,  the  per- 
fect solidarity  and  unity  of  scheme, 
the  clearly  articulated  skeleton,  so  to 
speak,  of  fact,  which  lies  beneath  the 
surface  of  her  books.  The  substra- 
tum, indeed,  of  her  novels  resembles 
not  so  much  a  structure  of  the  imagi- 
nation as  an  exact  recollection  of  real 
persons  and  actual  incidents,  precise- 
ly arranged  and  recorded  in  a  reten- 
tive and  business-like  mind.  There  is 
never,  for  instance,  any  vagueness 
about  the  incomes  or  fortunes  of  her 
characters;  if  a  clergyman's  revenue 
from  accumulated  preferment  is  eight 
hundred  a  year,  it  remains  eight 
hundred  a  year,  unless  concrete 
reasons  are  assigned  for  its  diminution 
or  increase;  if  the  ages  of  a  family  are 
given,  the  individuals  become  equably 
and  naturally  older  as  the  story 
progresses,  and  neither  remain  sta- 
tionary nor  advance  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  the  distances  between  places 
remain  the  same  throughout,  and  do 
not  vary  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
narrative.  The  houses  in  which  the 
scene  is  laid  are  all  definitely  planned 
and  faithfully  remembered.  The  size 
and  proportions  of  the  small  sum- 
mer breakfast  parlor  never  alter,  the 

•Copylight.  igsg,  by  Arthur  C.  Benson. 


doors  remain  in  the  same  position, 
and  the  views  from  the  windows  con- 
tinue to  embrace  the  same  sections 
of  the  landscape.  Of  course  this 
was  to  a  certain  extent  arrived  at  by 
careful  self-limitation.  Miss  Austen 
never  embarked  recklessly  upon  mat- 
ters which  she  did  not  understand. 
It  has  often,  for  instance,  been  re- 
marked that  her  frequent  allusions 
to  questions  connected  with  the  navy 
and  seamanship  are  invariably  tech- 
nically accurate.  Again,  while  she 
was  writing  "  Mansfield  Park,"  one  of 
her  letters  to  her  sister  ends  with  the 
words:  "I  have  learned  from  Sir  J. 
Carr  that  there  is  no  Government 
House  at  Gibraltar — I  must  alter 
it  to  the  Commissioner's."  The  re- 
sult of  this  perfect  iidelity  in  all 
matters  of  concrete  fact  is  to  give 
the  scene  she  depicts  a  singularly 
substantial  actuality,  testifying  to 
the  fundamental  brainwork  which 
Rossetti  said  made  all  the  difference 
between  a  good  work  of  art  and  an 
inferior  one.  The  outline  is  always 
finn,  and  there  is  never  the  least  touch 
of  that  desultory  vagueness  which 
is  the  last  infirmity  of  the  amateur. 
In  1 80  4 ,  when  she  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  Jane  Austen  went 
with  her  father  and  mother  to  stay 
at  Lyme  Regis.  The  little  town, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  dwellings 
of  greater  pretensions,  must  be  much 
the  same  as  it  was  in  Jane  Austen's 
day.  It  clusters  and  straggles,  with 
its  gray  roofs  and  white -fronted 
houses,  looking  like  the  barnacles  on 
a  sea-logged  baulk  of  timber,  on  a 
declivity  of  the  high  Dorsetshire 
Downs,  which  here  fall  steeply  to  the 
sea;  to  the  east  looms  a  row  of  great 
headlands,  breaking  off  abruptly  sea- 
wards in  lofty  cliffs,  here  of  yellow 
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sandstone,  there  of  dark  and  crum- 
bling shale.  The  streams  soak  out 
through  oozy  beds  of  blue  lias, 
crammed  with  fossils,  the  pale  whorls 
of  ammonites,  and  the  bones  of 
extinct  sea-monsters.  The  whole  of 
the  steep  sea-front  is  forever  tending 
to  slide  and  splinter  itself  away  into 
the  sea;  and  west  of  Lyme  Regis 
there  is  a  whole  Paradise  of  miniature 
ravines,  sheltered  dingles,  and  grassy 
glades,  intersected  by  winding  tracks, 
their  banks  full  of  iris  and  primrose 
and  hart's-tongue  fern,  with  bold 
white  chalky  bluffs  standing  out  over 
the  thickets ;  the  only  sound  the  cry 
of  wheeling  gulls,  or  the  bleating  of 
sheep  in  the  high  hill  pastures,  with 
the  murmurous  undertone  of  leaves 
shaken  by  fitful  breezes,  or  the 
monotonous  pulse  of  the  sea  lapping 
on  the  shingly  beach  below. 

Almost  the  only  sentiment  with 
which  Miss  Austen  allowed  herself 
to  dally  was  the  sentiment  of  land- 
scape ;  love  has  its  business-like  side 
in  her  hands,  and,  however  sincere 
the  emotion,  the  shadow  of  settle- 
ments falls  not  ungratefully  across 
the  page;  but  her  heroines  take  sol- 
itary walks  by  autumnal  groves  and 
wintry  shrubberies,  and  abandon 
themselves  with  luxurious  melancholy 
to  the  pensive  influences  of  the  scene. 

But  here,  at  Lyme,  her  pen  seems  to 
falter,  and  she  appears  unable  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  romance  of  the  landscape. 

The  scenes  in  its  neighborhood  [she 
writes  in  •'Persuasion"],  Charmouth,  with 
its  high  grounds  and  extensive  sweeps  of 
country,  and  still  more  its  sweet,  retired 
bay,  backed  by  dark  cliffs,  where  fragments 
of  low  rock  among  the  sands  make  it  the 
happiest  spot  for  watching  the  flow  of  the 
tide,  for  sitting  in  unwearied  contempla- 
tion; the  wooded  varieties  of  the  cheerful 
village  of  Up  Lyme;  and  above  all.  Pinny 
[now  spelt  Pinhay],  with  its  green  chasms 
between  romantic  rocks,  where  the  scat- 
tered  forest  trees  and  orchards  of  luxuriant 
growth  declare  that  many  a  generation 
must  have  passed  away  since  the  first 
partial  falling  of  the  cliff  prepared  the 
ground  for  such  a  state,  where  a  scene  so 
wonderful  and  so  lovely  is   exhibited  as 


may  more  than  equal  any  of  the  resembling 
scenes  of  the  far-famed  Isle  of  Wight. 

There  is  something  frigid,  even 
inartistic,  about  the  above  description 
as  though  the  writer  had  been  unable 
to  deal  with  her  subject,  and  had 
collapsed  into  purely  conventional 
symbols  of  admiration.  Perhaps  we 
can  trace  in  the  languid  paragraphs 
and  the  stilted  epithets  something 
of  the  shadow  of  ill-health.  "Per- 
suasion'' was  written  in  181 6,  twelve 
years  after  the  visit  to  Lyme,  and  it 
was  the  last  book  Miss  Austen 
completed.  She  was  already  much 
enfeebled  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
and  was  living  the  life  of  an  invalid, 
though  suffering  little  discomfort, 
and  with  every  reasonable  hope  of 
recovery;  but  before  a  year  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  when  "Per- 
suasion" was  finished,  she  had 
breathed  her  last. 

A  humorous  letter  written  by 
Miss  Austen  to  her  inseparable  ally, 
her  elder  sister  Cassandra,  has  been 
preserved  and  published,  describing 
the  incidents  of  their  stay  at  Lyme. 
They  settled  in  lodgings. 

The  servants  behave  very  well  [she 
writes]  and  make  no  difficulties,  though 
certainly  nothing  can  exceed  the  incon- 
venience of  the  offices,  except  the  general 
dirtiness  of  the  house  and  furniture  and 
all  its  inhabitants.  I  endeavour,  as  far 
as  I  can,  to  supply  your  place,  and  to  be 
useful,  and  keep  things  in  order.  I  detect 
dirt  in  the  water  decanters,  as  fast  as  I 
can,  and  keep  ever3rthing  as  it  was  under 
your  administration. 

Lyme  had  its  round  of  simple 
gayeties  and  festivities  in  those  times. 
Nowada)rs  the  English  tourist  is  apt 
to  practise  a  certain  fastidious  se- 
clusion, to  insist  on  his  own  table  in 
the  coffee-room,  to  consider  himself  a 
visitor  and  his  fellow-guest  a  tripper. 
But  in  those  days  Lyme,  like  Bath, 
had  its  routs  and  dances.  Miss 
Austen  describes  how  they  went  to 
the  public  hall  at  eight  o'clock,  how 
her  father  stayed  contentedly  for 
over  an  hour,  and  then  walked  home 
by  himself;  while  she  and  her  mother 
stayed   till   t^n   o'clock.     Miss   Jane 
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danced  two  dances,  and  adds  de- 
murely that  if  she  had  stayed  later  she 
would  have  had  a  prospect  of  another 
partner;  "an  odd-looking  man  who 
had  been  eyeing  me  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  without  any  introduction 
asked  me  if  I  meant  to  dance  again." 
This  gentleman  turned  out  to  be  the 
representative  of  haut  ton  among  the 
residents,  son  of  an  Irish  viscount. 
Miss  Austen  adds  with  a  touch  of 
asperity  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
"both  queer-looking  people,  just  fit 
to  be  quality  at  Lyme." 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Lyme  lies 
in  the  homely  little  pier  of  stone 
called,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
the  "Cobb."  There  are  but  few 
havens  along  that  rugged,  iron-bound 
Qoast,  with  its  bank  of  abraded 
shingle;  and  in  times  immemorial 
the  natives  of  Lyme  constructed, 
with  infinite  difficulty,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  low  reef  of  rocks,  a  tiny 
seaport  protected  by  two  long  moles 
of  stone,  of  fantastic  outline,  some- 
what resembling  the  capital  letter  Q 
turned  upside  down,  the  circle  re- 
presenting the  harbor  and  the  tail 
being  the  breakwater  wriggling  sea- 
wards. The  westerly  limb  of  the 
Cobb  is  a  low  broad  pier  of  masonry 
with  a  solid  parapet,  affording  a 
shelter  from  boisterous  breezes,  under 
the  lee  of  which  it  is  possible  to  walk 
with  an  agreeable  sense  of  security, 
while  the  breakers  lash  the  sea-wall 
and  flick  their  spray  overhead.  In 
two  places,  flights  of  rough  stone 
steps  lead  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  pier  to  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
which  affords  a  breezy  and  precarious 
promenade. 

The  present  Cobb  is  not  the  identi- 
cal one  on  which  Miss  Austen's  eyes 
rested,  though  it  no  doubt  preserves 
its  outlines,  and  probably  much  of 
the  original  stonework;  but,  the 
former  pier  having  been  destroyed 
by  a  violent  storm  in  1826,  the 
present  structure  was  finished,  accord- 
ing to  a  brass  plate  set  in  the  alcove 
beneath  the  steps  that  lead  up  to 
the  parapet,  tmder  the  superinten- 
dence of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fanshaw, 
R.E.,  at  the  request  o(  the   Master 


General,  at  the  expense  of  17,337!. 
OS,  g\d. 

It  was  at  the  Cobb  that  on  June 
10,  1685,  the  tmfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth  effected  a  landing  with 
his  little  band  of  followers,  and  was 
conducted  by  an  admiring  crowd 
wearing  green  boughs  in  their  hats, 
with  the  women  scattering  flowers, 
to  the  George  Inn,  to  hoist  a  blue 
flag  and  read  his  manifesto.  Daniel 
Defoe  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  were 
among  his  new  adherents,  while  the 
Mayor  of  Lyme  posted  off  to  Exeter 
to  take  the  news  to  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle. 

But  this  is  no  place  to  linger  over 
historical  memories;  as  Tennjrson 
said  when  he  visited  Lyme,  "Don't 
talk  to  me  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
but  take  me  to  the  exact  place  where 
Louisa  Musgrove  fell ! " 

Every  reader  of  "Persuasion"  will 
remember  the  pleasant  party  that 
drove  seventeen  miles  in  the  middle  of 
November  to  Lyme  Regis  from  Upper- 
cross.  The  travellers  were  Captain 
Wentworth,  Charles  Hayter,  Charles 
and  Mary  Musgrove,  Henrietta  and 
Louisa  Musgrove,  and  Anne  Elliot. 
They  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Captain 
Harville  and  his  wife.  They  arrived 
at  mid-day,  ordered  dinner,  and  went 
to  walk  on  the  Cobb. 

The  party  find  Captain  Harville 
with  his  wife  and  children  domiciled 
at  L3mie  in  a  small  house  at  the  foot 
of  an  ancient  pier  of  unknown  date. 
The  place  is  not  difficult  to  identify. 
The  tiny  harbor  is  protected  on  the 
west  by  the  Cobb  itself,  and  on  the 
east  by  a  small  stone  pier,  which  can 
only  be  approached  at  low  water. 
This  is  the  only  pier  in  the  place,  and 
Captain  Harville's  house  must  thus 
have  been  one  of  the  little  group  of 
houses  which  clusters  together  close 
to  the  harbor,  and  forms  a  small  de- 
tached suburb  of  Lyme,  separated 
from  the  town  by  the  Esplanade, 
above  which  lie  the  deserted  gardens 
of  an  old  marine  villa,  now  the  Alex- 
andra Hotel.  There  is  here  an  old  inn 
named  the  Standard,  which  appears 
to  be  an  eighteenth-century  house  of 
some  pretensions,  now  divided  into 
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tenements,  which  evidently  had  at 
one  time  a  little  walled  garden  on  the 
seaward  side.  Here  then  I  believe 
that  we  may  locate  Captain  Harville's 
house;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that,  after  the  accident,  Louisa 
is  carried  to  the  Harvilles'  house  as 
being  nearer  and  more  convenient. 
If  there  had  been  at  any  tilne  a  pier 
nearer  to  the  town,  Louisa  would  have 
been  conveyed  straight  to  the  ho- 
tel, which  is  imdoubtedly  the  Three 
Cups,  an  old  inn  of  considerable 
size  not  far  up  the  main  street. 

With  the  Harvilles  is  domiciled  the 
melancholy  and  sentimental  Captain 
Benwick,  who  is  mourning  the  death 
of  his  fianc^,  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Harville,  and  soothes  his  melancholy 
by  solitary  rambles,  and  by  profuse 
quotations  from  the  works  of  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Scott,  which  he  pours 
into  Anne  Elliot's  responsive  ears. 

The  party  spend  two  nights  at  the 
inn,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  last 
day  go  for  a  walk  on  the  Cobb.  • 

There  was  too  much  wind  to  make  the 
high  part  of  the  new  Cobb  pleasant  for 
the  ladies,  and  they  agreed  to  get  down  the 
steps  to  the  lower,  and  all  were  contented 
to  pass  quietly  and  carefully  down  the 
steep  flight,  excepting  Louisa;  she  must 
be  jumped  down  them  by  Captain  Went- 
worth.  In  all  their  walks  he  had  had  to 
jtimp  her  from  the  stiles.  The  sensation 
was  delightftil  to  her.  The  hardness  of 
the  pavement  for  her  feet  made  him  less 
willing  upon  the  present  occasion;  he  did 
it,  however.  She  was  safely  down,  and 
instantly,  to  show  her  enjoyment,  ran  tip 
the  steps  to  be  jumped  down  again.  He 
advised  her  against  it,  thought  the  jar  too 
great;  but  no,  he  reasoned  and  talked  in 
vain:  she  smiled  and  said,  "I  am  deter- 
mined I  will " ;  he  put  out  his  hands ;  she  was 
too  precipitate  by  half  a  second :  she  fell  on 
the  pavement  of  the  lower  Cobb,  and  was 
taken  up  lifelessl  There  was  no  wound, 
no  blood,  no  visible  bruise;  but  her  eyes 
were  dosed,  she  breathed  not,  her  face 
was  like  death.  The  horror  of  the  moment 
to  all  who  stood  around  I 

Captain  Wentworth,  who  feels  re- 
sponsible for  the  accident,  is  over- 
whelmed with  contrition,  and  Anne 


mistakes  his  emotion  for  the  anguish 
of  love.  The  poor  hoyden  is  conveyed 
to  Captain  Harville  s  house,  where 
her  injuries  eventually  turn  out  to  be 
less  serious  than  was  supposed;  and 
the  party  breaks  up  in  distress  and 
sorrow. 

The  incident  plays  its  part  in  the 
development  of  the  story  by  making 
Aime  think  that  Captain  Wentworth 
has  thus  unconsciously  betrayed  his 
love  for  Louisa.  As  Admiral  Croft 
says,  commenting  on  the  afiEair:  "Ay, 
a  very  bad  business  indeed.  A  new 
sort  of  way  this,  for  a  yoimg  fellow 
to  be  malang  love  by  breaking  his 
mistress's  head,  is  it  not,  Miss  Elliot? 
This  is  breaking  a  head  and  giving 
a  plaster,  truly!" 

But  fate  intervenes  in  the  shape  of 
Captain  Benwick,  who  wins  Louisa's 
hand.  Captain  Wentworth  renews 
his  attentions  to  Anne,  and  the 
match  is  viewed  with  approval  by 
all  the  family  except  by  Anne's  youn- 
ger sister,  Mary  Musgrove,  who  had 
gained  a  step  of  dignity  over  her  elder 
sister  by  her  early  marriage,  but  who 
comforts  herself  by  the  reflection 
that  if  they  can  but  keep  Captain 
Wentworth  from  being  made  a  baro- 
net, their  respective  situations  will 
not  be  seriously  altered. 

Now,  could  there  be  an  incident 
more  exactly  illustrative  of  the  act- 
uality of  Miss  Austen's  writing,  of 
the  fact  that  her  novels  seem  to  be- 
long more  to  the  region  of  recorded 
incident  than  imagined  Action,  than 
this?  On  seeing  the  Cobb,  and  en- 
deavoring to  identify  the  scene  of 
the  fall,  I  found  that  there  were  at 
least  three  flights  of  steps  upon  any 
one  of  which  the  disaster  might  have 
occurred.  I  accordingly  went  into 
a  stationer's  shop,  and  asked  for 
a  picture  of  the  Cobb,  adding  that 
I  wanted  one  which  would  show  the 
scene  of  Miss  Louisa  Musgrove 's  fall. 
The  sprightly  lady  who  attended  to 
me  produced  two  photographs,  and 
said  without  a  smile,  "This  is  what 
we  generally  sell  as  the  photograph 
of  the  place,  because  visitors  believe 
that  it  was  there  that  Louisa  fell" — 
and  she  pointed  to  a  photograph  of  a 
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row  of  worn  and  ancient  steps  which 
I  had  noticed  some  way  out  upon  the 
Cobb  parapet.  "But,"  she  added, 
"it  was  not  really  there  that  the 
fall  took  place ;  it  was  from  the  steps 
that  lead  up  over  the  alcove,"  and 
she  pushed  the  other  photograph 
across  to  me.  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  what  a  curious  thing  it 
was  that  we  should  thus  be  discussing 
in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world, 
as  though  it  were  the  scene  of  some 
historical  event,  the  whereabouts  of 
a  purely  fictitious  incident,  with 
perfect  gravity  and  prosaic  particu- 
larity. As  far  as  any  indications  in 
the  book  go,  the  incident  might  have 
taken  place  equally  well  at  any  point 
of  the  Cobb;  and,  further,  it  could 
not  have  actually  taken  place  on  any 
of  the  flights  of  steps,  as  they  have 
all  been  reconstructed  since  Miss 
Austen's  time.  If  truth  be  stranger 
than  fiction,  fiction  may  be  truer  than 
fact;  and  I  thought  to  myself  that, 
comparing  the  landing  of  Monmouth 
with  Louisa's  fall,  one  incident  had 
precisely  the  same  value  of  concrete 
actuality  as  the  other,  with  this 
exception,  that  of  the  two  the  fall 
of  Louisa  was  infinitely  the  more 
vivid  and  reproducible  by  the  im- 
agination ! 

It  is  fortunately  possible  from  the 
simple  and  unsophisticated  memoir 
written  by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Austen 
Leigh,  to  gather  a. fairly  clear  im- 
pression of  "  Aunt  Jane."  The  mem- 
oir has  no  pretensions  to  technical 
skill  or  artistic  proportion,  but  it  is 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason  more 
lifelike;  the  reader  should  resolutely 
abstain  from  allowing  the  engraved 
portrait,  prefixed  to  the  memoirs,  to 
sink  into  the  memory.  This  painful 
presentment  of  Jane  Austen,  bare- 
armed,  high-waisted,  seated  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  Idtchen  chair,  of 
indeterminate  age  and  an  expression 
at  once  solemn  and  vacant,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  figure  before  the 
world  as  a  likeness  of  Miss  Austen ;  it 
might  be  just  serviceable  in  recalling 
to  one  who  had  known  and  cared  for 
her  the  familiar  and  beloved  features, 
but  to  the  ordinary  reader  it  merely 


gives  a  sense  of  painful  disillusion- 
ment. The  only  characteristic  point 
about  it  is  the  large  pleated  muslin 
cap,  which  we  know  from  the  memoir 
was  assumed  by  the  authoress  at  an 
early  age,  with  a  determination  to 
court  and  anticipate,  rather  than  to 
defy  or  beguile,  the  approaches  of 
spinsterhbod.  We  must  rather  think 
of  her  as  a  tall  and  slender  brunette, 
hazel-eyed  and  curly-haired,  with 
quiet  carriage  and  graceful  move- 
ments, with  the  delicate  fingers  that 
traced  so  firm  and  shapely  a  signature, 
executed  such  minute  needlework 
and  embroidery,  or  manipulated  cup 
and  ball  with  such  extraordinary 
dexterity.  We  can  see  her  writing 
at  her  little  mahogany  desk  in  the 
parlor,  in  the  midst  of  people  coming 
and  going,  talking  and  laughing; 
alwa)rs  ready  to  be  interrupted,  and 
willing  to  join  in  anything  that  might 
be  suggested.  That  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  amazing  things  about 
her  books, — ^they  give  on  every  page 
the  sense  of  unhurried  leisure,  de- 
liberate handling,  unruffled  deliber- 
ation; yet  we  Imow  that  she  never 
even  had  a  room  to  herself  to  write  in. 
Nowadajrs  a  distinguished  authoress  is 
jealously  guarded  and  protected,  her 
privacy  secured,  her  hours  of  work 
respected;  but  Jane  Austen  not  only 
made  no  such  fences  for  herself,  but 
took  an  infinity  of  trouble  that  her 
occupation  should  not  be  suspected. 
She  wrote  on  little  sheets  of  paper 
which  could  be  slipped  in  a  moment 
into  a  blotting-book;  she  begged 
that  the  swing  door  leading  into  the 
offices,  which  creaked  disagreeably, 
might  not  be  mended  because  it  gave 
her  warning  of  the  approach  of  an 
intruder. 

But  of  course  there  is  one  thing 
that  we  must  bear  in  mind :  there  is  no 
easier  mistake  to  make  than  to  credit 
a  writer  of  the  past  with  all  the  fame 
and  dignity  that  later  years  have 
added  to  him  and  to  assume  a  con- 
sciousness of  subsequent  reputation 
in  himself  and  in  his  immediate  circle. 
Miss  Austen  enjoyed  no  great  success 
in  her  lifetime ;  it  was  rather  a  succks 
d'estime  than  any  widespread  reputa- 
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tion.  The  entire  profits  of  her  four 
novels  at  the  time  of  her  death  had 
not  reached  700/.  Though  she  had 
many  discriminating  admirers,  up  to 
the  Prince  Regent  himself,  who  kept 
a  set  of  her  novels  at  each  of  his 
residences  and  sent  a  message  to  that 
effect  to  Miss  Austen,  she  was  not 
in  her  lifetime  considered  to  be  much 
more  than  an  amusing  and  entertain- 
ing writer,  chronicling  small  beer  in  a 
lively  way,  and  dealing  with  very  triv- 
ial and  domestic  subjects.  Probably 
she  would  have  been  herself  half-irri- 
tated, half-amused,  if  she  could  have 
heard  the  modem  eulogies  of  the  per- 
fection of  her  art,  the  delicacy  of  her 
workmanship,  the  force  of  her  insight ; 
and  she  would  have  no  doubt  been 
frankly  bewildered  by  the  perhaps 
extravagant  judgment  which  would 
place  her  side  by  side  with  Shake- 
speare himself,  among  the  rare  and 
supreme  creators  of  deathless  types 
of  humanity  and  life. 

Miss  Jane  Austen's  perfection  was 
not,  of  course,  achieved  without  a 
deliberate  self-limitation  that  was  as 
modest  as  it  was  instructive.  Writ- 
ing once  to  a  niece  of  hers  who  had 
submitted  a  novel  of  her  own  to  her 
aunt's  kindly  criticism,  she  says 
(September  9,  1814):  "You  are  now 
collecting  your  people  delightfully, 
getting  them  exactly  into  such  a  spot 
as  is  the  delight  of  my  life.  Three 
or  four  families  in  a  country  village 
is  the  very  thing  to  work  on;  and  I 
hope  you  will  write  a  great  deal  more, 
and  make  full  use  of  them  while  they 
are  so  very  favorably  arranged." 

How  instinctive  her  art  was,  and 
how  little  she  had  laid  down,  either 
for  herself  or  others,  any  strict  canons 
of  criticism  as  to  plot  and  structure, 
may  be  seen  from  a  letter  to  the 
same  niece: 

Your  Aunt  Cassandra  does  not  like 
desultory  novels,  and  is  rather  fearful  that 
yours  will  be  too  much  so;  that  there  will 
be  too  frequent  a  change  from  one  set  of 
people  to  another,  and  that  circiunstances 
will  be  sometimes  introduced  of  apparent 
consequence  which  will  lead  to  nothing. 
It  will  not  be  so  great  an  objection  to  me. 


I  allow  much  more  latitude  than  she  does, 
and  think  nature  and  spirit  cover  many 
sins  of  a  wandering  story. 

But  the  most  amusing  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  Miss  Austen  gauged 
the  limits  of  her  own  executive  power 
and  creative  imagination  is  seen  in  the 
delightful  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  her  and  Mr.  Clarke, 
the  Prince  Regent's  librarian,  in  1815. 
The  Prince  Regent  had  sent  a  very 
civil  message  to  Miss  Austen,  offering 
to  have  the  Carlton  House  Library 
shown  to  her,  and  intimating  that 
she  might  dedicate  her  next  novel  to 
himself — ^an  offer  which  was  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  case  of  **  Emma." 
Why  the  Prince  Regent  did  not  offer 
her  a  personal  audience,  or  even 
express  a  wish  to  see  her,  is  not  so 
clear — ^perhaps  Miss  Austen  had  not 
been  duly  presented  at  Court.  Mr. 
Clarke,  however,  displayed  the  library 
and  took  occasion  shortly  afterwards 
to  write  to  Miss  Jane,  professing  him- 
self a  great  admirer  of  her  books; 
and  in  love,  no  doubt,  like  Narcissus, 
with  his  own  dear  image,  offered  a 
tentative  suggestion  that  sjie  should 
"delineate  in  some  future  work  the 
habits  of  life  and  character  and  en- 
thusiasm of  a  clergyman  who  should 
pass  his  time  between  the  metropolis 
and  the  country."  He  was  to  be 
"  fond  of  and  engaged  entirely  in  liter- 
ature, no  man's  enemy  but  his  own," 
and  he  was  somewhat  to  resemble 
Beattie's  "Minstrel."  "Pray,  dear 
madam,  think  of  these  things." 

It  is  probable  that  a  good  many 
authors  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, after  having  been  the  re- 
cipient of  royal  compliments,  have 
blundered  into  promising  to  make 
the  attempt,  or  even  into  actually 
making  it,  especially  as  the  subject 
seems  a  not  wholly  imcongenial,  or  at 
all  events  not  an  impossible  one  for 
Miss  Austen  to  have  attempted.  But 
she  did  not  even  send  a  courteously 
evasive  reply;  in  a  letter  of  admirable 
directness  and  modesty,  she  confessed 
that  she  felt  entirely  unfit  for  such  a 
task.  She  said  that  she  might  be 
equal  to  the  comic  side   of  such  a 
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character,  but  not  to  the  serious 
side;  she  knew  nothing,  she  went  on 
to  say,  of  science  or  philosophy,  and 
could  supply  none  of  the  quotations 
or  allusions  in  which  the  conversation 
of  such  a  man  would  naturally  abound. 
She  ended  by  adding  that  she  could 
boast  herself  "  to  be,  with  all  possible 
vanity,  the  most  unlearned  and  im- 
informed  female  who  ever  dared  to  be 
an  authoress." 

But  Mr.  Clarke  could  not  abandon 
the  hope  of  directing  the  pen  of  so 
amiable  a  writer.  He  expressed  his 
regret  at  her  decision,  but  followed 
up  his  first  suggestion  by  the  astound- 
ing proposition  that  she  would  set  to 
work  on  a  historical  romance,  founded 
on  the  history  of  the  House  of  Saxe- 
Coburg;  and  he  dangled  before  her 
eyes  the  splendid  bait  of  being  allowed 
to  dedicate  the  work  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold, the  Regent's  son-in-law,  after- 
wards the  first  King  of  the  Belgians, 
to  whom  Mr.  Clarke  had  lately  been 
appointed  secretary  and  chaplain. 

But  Miss  Austen  was  firm;  her 
reply  was  quite  as  courteous  and  no 
less  humorous  than  her  previous 
reply: 

I  am  fully  sensible  that  an  historical 
romance,  founded  on  the  House  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  might  be  very  much  more  to  the 
purpose  of  profit  or  popularity  than  such 
pictures  of  domestic  life  in  country  villages 
as  I  deal  in.  But  I  could  no  more  write  a 
romance  than  an  epic  poem.  I  could  not 
sit  seriously  down  to  write  a  seriotis  ro- 
mance under  any  other  motive  than  to 
save  my  life.  .  .  .  No,  I  must  keep  to 
my  own  style,  and  go  on  in  my  own  way; 
and  though  I  may  never  again  succeed 
in  that,  I  am  convinced  that  I  should 
totally  fail  in  any  other. 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire 
Corinthum,  says  the  old  poet.  There 
are  many  roads  thither,  some  short 
and  easy,  some  intricate  and  long! 
That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  analysis  of  art  and  artistic 
work,  that  one  may  dissect  and 
discuss,  but  yet  never  find  out  how  the 
thing  was  done.  The  secret  lies  in  a 
fortunate  combination  of  gifts:  there 


must  be  the  power  to  see,  not  vaguely 
but  distinctly,  the  very  thing  of  which 
one  is  in  search;  and  then  there  must 
be  a  certain  power  of  using  exactly 
the  right  medium  of  representation, 
a  faculty  for  taking  precisely  as  much 
as  is  wanted,  whether  it  be  language, 
or  color,  or  marble,  or  musical  sound, 
and  depositing  it  exactly  in  the  right 
place.  Probably  there  are  many 
people  who  have  the  requisite  per- 
ception, for  without  that  the  very 
enjoyment  of  art  cannot  exist;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
voluble  people,  who  have  the  resources 
of  language  at  their  command,  shut 
away  in  the  intricate  warehouses  of 
the  brain,  but  who  do  not  know  what 
their  stores  contain,  or  where  the 
precise  terms  that  they  require  are 
laid  away — people  who  can  manu- 
facture but  not  create. 

It  was  not  that  Miss  Austen  had  no 
knowledge  of.  the  deeper  emotions, 
the  tragedies  and  passions  of  life. 
These  shadowy  presences  appear, 
stalking  fitfully  and  sombrely  in  the 
distance,  behind  her  trim  shrubberies 
and  well-appointed  parks.  Bereave- 
ment, disappointment,  unrequited 
love,  death  itself — ^these  had  to  be  con- 
fronted, interrogated,  reckoned  with. 
One  who  loved  as  swiftly,  as  tenderly, 
as  faithfully  as  Miss  Jane,  must  have 
suffered,  and  perhaps  suifered  even 
more  than  her  share.  But  suffering 
was  for  her  a  thing  to  be  faced  and 
borne  in  silence,  not  to  be  glibly 
and  ornamentally  discoursed  of  and 
written  about.  Woes  were  things 
to  be  dealt  with  courageously,  as 
a  secret  discipline,  not  made  part 
of  a  writer's  stock-in-trade.  There 
are  critics  who  complain  of  the  lack 
of  passion  and  force,  of  the  decorum, 
the  superficiality,  the  triviality  of 
Miss  Austen;  and  such  I  have  always 
felt  to  be  the  shallowest  of  judg- 
ments. Art  was  to  her — I  do  not 
think  she  would  have  claimed  more 
for  it — an  interest,  an  occupation, 
an  amusement.  She  saw,  with  no 
cynicism  or  contempt,  but  with  an 
eager  and  delighted  tenderness,  the 
delicate  nuances  of  character,  the 
inconsistencies,   the    poor   pretences 
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which  after  all  constitute  for  many 
lives  the  only  dignity  that  they  can 
win  from  existence;  she  is  never 
severe  or  unkind;  she  depicts,  she 
does  not  sit  in  judgment.  She  would 
not  have  professed  to  find  exalta- 
tion or  philosophy  or  consolation  in 
her  art;  her  impulse  was  merely  to 
represent  that  sparkling  stream  of 
human  comedy,  the  intermingling 
elements,  the  fleeting  fancies,  the 
trivial  aims,  the  things  that  are 
done  for  no  purpose  and  with  no 
selection,  every  day  and  hour,  and 
by  thousands  of  persons,  just  because 
they  are  the  veiy  stuff  of  life  itself, 
and  because  the  sane  and  healthy 
person  does  them  as  instinctively  as 
the  sparrow  flutters  and  pecks  and 
twitters.  Like  Dr.  Johnson's  old 
friend  who  had  tried  to  be  a  philos- 
opher, but  found  that  cheerfulness 
was  alwa3rs  breaking  in,  so  Miss 
Austen  kept  her  metaph)rsics  to 
herself,  and  revelled  with  a  serene 
gayety  in  just  catching  and  represent- 
ing the  little  touches  of  nature 
and  life  that  she  saw  all  around  her 
and  thought,  as  children  say,  "so 
funny." 

And   here   comes   in   the   magical 
'wonder  of  art.     Think  what  the  ma- 


terials were  out  of  which  she  made 
her  immortal  effects — they  were  the 
things  which  any  well-connected  mai- 
den lady,  living  with  a  widowed 
mother,  on  small  means,  in  a  country 
cottage,  could  see  every  day  and  every 
hour.  Art  after  all  is  self-sufficient, 
and  has  little  to  do  with  opportunity. 
I  walked,  a  few  Sundays  ago,  on 
the  Cobb,  the  waves  breaking  softly 
in  the  sun,  and  the  fresh  breeze 
bringing  up  the  old  intoxicating 
scent  of  brine  and  weed.  It  was  on  a 
Sunday  morning;  I  had  been  at 
church,  and  it  had  been  a  pleasure 
to  think  that  Miss  Austen  had  doubt- 
less worshipped  there  a  hundred 
years  ago!  Half  the  family  groups 
in  the  place  had  come  out,  tempted 
by  the  winter  sun,  to  take  a  breath 
of  air  before  the  mid-day  dinner. 
How  lively,  how  commonplace,  how 
familiar,  how  utterly  ordinary  it  all 
^was!  Yet  I  could  not  help  reflecting 
that  in  every  single  group  that  passed 
me,  could  one  but  see  it  clearly  and 
saliently,  could  one  but  express  it 
faithfully  and  characteristically,  there 
was  abundant  material  for  a  perfect 
and  enthralling  romance,  for  the 
triumph  and  the  glitter  and  the 
permanence  of  art. 


THE  FASCINATION  OF  LONDON 

By  FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER 


iMING  a  Londoner 
to  New  York  by 
way  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe 
I  am  made  to  look 
back  upon  my 
great  city  that  is 
so  far  away,  as  if 
I  saw  it  through  a  mist  of  impressions 
of  cities — a  homely,  dark,  quiet  and 
very  sacred  cloud  run  through  a  mist 
of  brighter  impressions.  Elsewhere  I 
have  had  occasion  to  write  of  the  fasci- 
nation of  New  York — ^the  fascination 
of  its  fairy-like  appearance,  of  its 
grimness,    its    irresponsibility.     And 


London  assuredly  is  not  fairy-like, 
it  is  sombre,  dull,  heavy — ^but  very 
much  beloved.  For  the  Londoner,  if 
he  is  inarticulate,  if  he  hardly  ever 
talks  about  his  city,  feels  her  to  the 
utmost  fibre  of  his  being.  He  has, 
no  doubt,  all  the  intense,  local  puri- 
tanism  of  the  Bostonian — and  Boston 
with  its  narrow,  high,  wealthy  streets 
round  the  old  City  Hall  has  more  of 
the  **feer'  of  London.  He  has — your 
Londoner — all  the  local  puritanism; 
but  he  has  hardly  ever,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  occasion  to  think  about 
his  city.  He  never  has  to  defend 
London,  since  he  feels  so  intimately 
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that  the  vast,  earnest,  easy-going 
place  can  well  take  care  of  itself. 
He  does  n't,  in  fact,  bother  about 
London.  You  will  never  hear  him 
say  that  it  contains  the  finest  every- 
thing in  the  world.  He  has  not  the 
rather  uneasy  self-consciousness  of  the 
New  Yorker.  There  London  is — ^you 
may  take  it  or  leave  it;  it  will  trouble 
itself  very  little. 

But  here,  in  a  place  so  conscious  of 
itself  as  is  New  York,  the  Londoner 
is  forced  to  think  of  London, — since 
perhaps  New  York  with  its  cosmo- 
politanism, its  importance  as  a  mar- 
ket, as  a  gate  to  the  New  World, 
most  nearly  challenges  the  metropolis 
of  the  Old  World.  Boston  may  re- 
call London ;  Philadelphia  has  none  of 
the  heavy  rigidity  of  parts  of  London. 
But  New  York — and  New  York  alone 
— has  the  "feel"  of  a  great  city — 
gives  some  of  the  impression  of  pre- 
siding at  the  destinies  of  a  country. 
It  falls  short  in  some  ways,  of  course 
— since  London  is  England,  is  the  ad- 
ministrative and  psychological  centre 
of  the  Empire  (the  vastest  thing  in 
the  world)  in  a  way  that  New  York 
only  half  approaches. 

In  a  foreign  city  one  is  inclined 
to  reduce  the  fascination  of  the 
capital  of  England  to  very  simple 
terms:  one  sighs  for  London  for  the 
sake  of  all  one's  fellows  there,  for  the 
sake  of  all  the  things  going  on,  then 
at  a  distance,  things  that  we  really 
understand,  things  that  we  are  really 
at  home  with.  The  great  new  cities 
that  are  springing  up  in  almost 
all  European  countries  and  in  one 
European  country  in  particular,  are 
astonishingly  bright,  astonishingly 
white — are  even  astonishingly  beauti- 
ful, if  we  can  look  at  them  with  the 
eyes  of  pure  reason.  London  has 
nothing  to  offer  that  is  so  fine,  so 
clean,  so  new — ^not  even  in  its  newest 
streets.  Travelling  across  the  Con- 
tinent you  come  to  towns  that  you 
knew  ten  years  ago,  five  years  ago,  or 
merely  two.  And  if  you  do  not  rub 
your  eyes  it  is  because  you  open  them 
wider  with  astonishment.  Where  the 
wheat  waved  so  lately  beneath  hot 
suns,  whole  town-quarters  of  tens  of 


thousands  of  human  beings'  have 
sprung  up — ^whole  boulevards,  ave- 
nues of  young,  green  trees,  roofs,  cliffs 
of  pure,  white  walls.  All  those  new- 
nesses you  find  too  in  the  outskirts 
of  New  York  itself;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  looked  at  with  the  eye  of  pure 
reason — abstractly, — these  new  cities 
and  such  a  city  quarter  as  that 
abutting  on  Riverside  Drive  in  New 
York,  are  astonishingly  beautiful.  For, 
if  they  have  not  the  charm  of  .being 
ancient  they  have  a  white  beauty  of 
their  own  with  the  superadded  ex- 
citement of  extreme  modernity.  They 
are  the  latest  thing  in  city-building; 
and  the  latest  thing  is  always  excit- 
ing, because  it  is  yesterday's  future 
realized,  and  brings  men  one  step 
nearer  to-day's  future. 

Yet,  wandering  about  these  great 
new  streets  one  feels  always,  at  the 
back  of  one's  mind,  the  phrase: 
"This  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  n't 
London."  It  is  n't  London,  not  be- 
cause it  is  in  America,  not  because 
it  is  on  the  Continent,  but  just  be- 
cause it  is  all  so  broad,  so  planned. 
One  might  be  anjrwhere  in  a  modem 
land — ^near  Bexhill,  near  Etaples,  or 
near  Berlin.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
streets  of  any  marked  picturesqueness* 
— and  there  is  lacking  the  note  of  in- 
tensiveness  that  is  so  peculiarly  the 
note,  the  fascination  of  London.  And 
the  craving  that  you  feel  for  London 
when  you  are  away  from  London  is 
just  that  craving  for  intensive  life. 

If  you  will  analyze  it — that  craving 
— it  is  not  the  mere  desire  to  be  at 
home,  or  to  be  with  people  that  you 
know;  it  is  not  a  mere  homesickness, 
since  as  many  people  feel  it  who 
are  not  Londoners  as  do  Londoners 
themselves.  And  the  Londoner  in 
the  provinces  feels  that  London 
calls  him,  not  the  borough  that  is  ac- 
tually his  home.  For  the  Londoner 
is,  within  London,  always  a  migrant. 
It  is  always  within  bounds  that  he 
might  "move,"  say  from  Kensington 
to  Hampstead,  or  from  East  Ham  to 
Balham.  He  never  comes  to  regard 
his  tenure  of  any  particular  house 
as  being  of  greater  length  than  seven 
years,  or  multiples  of  seven.     Never- 
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theless,  though  he  may  contemplate 
with  equanimity  the  idea  of  moving 
about  his  city,  he  will  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  leaving  it.  He  will  never 
acquire  a  home-feeling  as  regards  his 
house,  but  he  will  certainly  feel  a 
strong  consciousness  that  he  belongs 
to  an  immense  circular  imit  so  vast  as 
to  give  the  impression,  almost,  of  a 
Pantheistic  community. 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  at  all  a  homesick- 
ness that  is  felt  by  any  one  who 
has  tasted  of  London ;  it  is  a  definite 
craving  for  something — even  if  it  be 
a  craving,  say,  for  excitement.  And 
it  is  a  craving  for  that  something 
intensified  beyond  what  is  attainable 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  To  say 
that  what  the  modem  city  of  the 
two  continents  lacks  is  merely  associ- 
ations is  to  understate  the  case — since 
London  itself  has  arisen  upon  lines 
and  in  circumstances  that  make  it 
suggest  perfectly  the  arrangements 
of  all  modem  continental  cities.  That 
is  to  say  that  in  London — ^as  in 
Dusseldorf  or  Rome  or  Arras — ^within 
a  ring  of  identical  districts  there  is 
an  eminent  and  avoided  "City";  yet 
London  cannot  boast  of  more  poignant 
aesthetic,  historical  or  legendary  asso- 
ciations than  can  Dusseldorf  or  Rome 
or  Arras. 

Nor,  indeed,  can  you  find  in  Lon- 
don an  art  life  as  vigorous  as  that  of 
Dusseldorf,  nor  yet  an  antiquity  as 
majestic  as  that  which  broods  be- 
neath and  above  the  city  of  the  Seven 
Hills.  Nevertheless  you  do  find  in 
London  rather  more  than  in  New 
York  an  immense  quantity  of  almost 
everything  displayed  in  a  bewildering 
profusion — from  plays  to  diamonds. 
And,  if  the  plays  are  almost  always 
banal  and  if  better  diamonds  may  be 
found  in  Amsterdam,  you  do  just 
occasionally — ^just  often  enough  to 
make  the  search  worth  pursuing — 
light  upon  in  London,  as  you  do  not 
quite  so  often  in  New  York,  a  Koh-i- 
noor,  or  a  vintage  wine  that  is,  in  its 
kind,  the  finest  in  the  world. 

So  that,  if  we  none  of  us  ever  make 
London  our  real  home,  we  do,  almost 
all  of  us,  for  longer  or  for  shorter 
periods,    at   intervals   more    or   less 


protracted,,  find  it  a  i*ecessity  to  be 
in  London — a  necessity  that  is  due 
to  our  desire  for  adventure,  and  that 
is  pressing  just  in  so  far  as  our  desire 
for  adventure  is  great  or  small.  It 
is  perhaps  a  platitude  to  say  that 
London  is  interesting  just  because  it 
is  so  very  large.  (And  I  do  not  know 
how  many  times  in  the  course  of 
travels  not  very  protracted  I  have 
heard  the  phrase — "  A  town  of  seven 
and  a  half  millions:  think  of  it!"  ut- 
tered by  persons  who  Have  never 
seen  a  town  of  even  a  million.)  But 
the  fascination  of  London  is  very  cer- 
tainly due  to  its  simple  inexhausti- 
bility. All  of  us  who  have  been  to 
London  know  what  it  is  to  be  bored, 
to  be  worn  out,  to  be  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  the  utter  emptiness  of  the 
vast  city.  We  all  know  what  it  is 
to  pass  in  the  train,  out  through  the 
light  of  the  suburbs  into  the  dusky 
outside  world,  with  a  feeling  that  we 
never  want  to  see  London  again. 

But,  once  at  a  distance,  nearly  all 
of  us  hear  the  words  that  Whitting- 
ton  heard — and  we  return;  since,  be- 
cause London  is  so  inexhaustible, 
we  have  always  the  feeling  that, 
rotmd  some  comer  that  we  have 
never  yet  had  time  to  turn,  we  may 
still  find  the  tmtrodden  street  paved 
with  whatever  gold  it  may  be  that 
we  seek.  London,  in  fact,  appeals 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gambler  that  is  in 
all  men,  or  to  the  spirit  of  "try,  try 
again, "and  again  and  yet  alwa3rs  again 
— the  spirit  that  is  essential  to  hu- 
manity if  humanity  is  to  survive. 
In  this  spirit  New  York  shares  very 
efficiently.  And  it  is  this  spiritual 
attraction  rather  than  the  glamorous 
visions  of  its  mists,  its  mazes  of  lights, 
its  roar  of  wheels  and  its  massed 
humanity  that  really  calls  us  always 
back.  We  may  hate  its  grajmess, 
we  may  long  for  green  fields  or  for 
crags  crowned  by  ruined  castles  and 
heather — in  hot  sunlight.  But  all 
these  things  are,  by  comparison,  very 
finite;  it  is  only  the  great  cities  that 
offer  us  the  chance  to  bathe  in  hu- 
manity. And  to  the  general  man  all 
the  world  over,  it  is  only  humanity 
that  is  really  and  vitally  fascinating. 


CAMPING  ABOVE  THE  YOSEMITE 

A  Summer  Outing  with  the  Sierra  Club 


By  HARRIET  MONROE 


HEN   the  State  of 
California,  in 
March.igos, deed- 
ed back   to   the 
nation  the  valley 
wonderful  which 
she  had  long  held 
in  trust,  the  Yose- 
mite  National  Park  absorbed  the  little 
State  park  and  became  a  unit.   Eleven 
hundred  square  miles  of  white  granite 
mountains  and  green  valleys,  of  giant 
forests   and  clear  lakes  and  rushing 
waters,  are  now  the  property  of  the 
nation,   to    be  used   as  a   pleasure- 
ground    forever.      In    the    heart  of 
the  Sierras  the  valley  lies,  so  remote 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  so  inac- 
cessible, that  the  people   in  general 
have  no  conception  of  the  treasure 
they  possess. 

One  recent  summer  the  California 
Sierra  Club  gave  its  members  and  a 
few  of  its  friends  the  opportunity 
of  exploring  this  wilderness.  Every 
year  these  mountaineers  take  a  month 
in  the  open,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
inns  and  stages;  and  this  Yosemite 
year  it  was  my  happy  fortune  to  fol- 
low—  with  one  hundred  and  forty  of 
its  campers,  attended  by  packers  and 
cooks  and  a  long  train  of  heavily  loaded 
pack-animals — the  rocky  trai^  of  the 
national  domain.  Park  we  scarcely 
ventured  to  call  it,  for  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  even  made  a  road  or 
built  a  lodge,  and  he  who  climbs  out 
of  and  beyond  the  Valley  must  carry 
his  bed  and  provisions  with  him. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  late  in  June 
when  my  friend  of  the  Club  and  I 
took  the  six-horse  Yosemite  stage 
from  Merced,  on  the  Santa  F4  rail- 
road, for  that  beautiful,  swift,  dusty 
two  days'  ride  which  has  now  gone 


the  way  of  other  stage-rides  into  the 
difficult  but  happy  past.  We  felt 
very  strange  in  our  mountain  clothes, 
with  knee-high  hob-nailed  boots  of  in- 
credible stoutness,  skirts  and  bloom- 
ers to  the  knee,  rough  waists  and  coats, 
and  wide-brimmed  sombreros;  very 
strange  and  most  wonderfully  free 
of  all  conventions  and  traditions. 
Our  dunnage-bags  were  loaded  on 
with  us, — brown  canvas  rolls  con- 
taining fifty  pounds — no  more — of 
bedding  and  clothes  for  a  month  of 
tramping  and  sleeping  in  the  open. 
And  thus  emancipated  we  sped 
along  through  green  hot  meadows, 
and  around  and  over  the  curving  foot- 
hills; and  at  last,  after  noon  of  the 
second  day,  we  took  our  places  be- 
hind a  new  driver  of  Falstaffian 
humor  and  proportions,  for  the  final 
dash  into  the  reservation,  and  through 
the  gorge  of  the  Merced  to  the  Club's 
first  camp  in  the  wide  eastern  end 
of  the  Valley. 

Our  road  at  first  led  through  rich 
forests.  Insensibly  our  eyes  accepted 
the  girth  and  stature  of  great  trees — 
huge  yellow  pines  with  their  patterned 
bark,  and  shaggy-coated  cedars;  so 
that  we  came  unaware  upon  our 
first  sequoias,  those  vaster  giants 
of  an  elder  world.  So  simple  in  their 
majesty  they  were,  so  fit  and  fine  in 
their  immensity,  that  like  great  men 
they  seemed  at  first  as  other  folk, 
dominating  us  gradually  by  sheer 
force  and  grandeur.  Slowly  our  eyes 
measured  their  girth  and  height, 
accepted  the  mountainous  roots,  the 
massive  columns,  rugged,  straight,  yet 
soft-coated  as  with  thick  brown 
furry  velvet,  against  a  thousand 
winters'  destructive  storms.  Grad- 
ually our  gaze  climbed  each  old  trunk 
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'  bare  of  boughs  to  that  plume  of  green 
away  up  against  the  sky;  until  our 
imaginations  bowed  at  last  to  the 
splendor  of  this  conquest  of  time  and 
all  the  elements,  to  life  persistent  and 
triumphant  through  so  many  centu- 
ries, and  still  facing  the  future  in  the 
power  and  beauty  of  eternal  youth. 

Only  after  leaving  the  two  giants 
did  I  learn  that  they  were  the  last  on 
our  route.  In  popular  prejudice  the 
Yosemite  is  the  land  of  big  trees,  so 
the  discovery  that  the  only  grove  of 
sequoias  in  the  Park  is  ten  miles  west 
of  the  Valley  involved  a  readjust- 
ment. We  clattered  out  of  the 
forest  by  and  by,  and  on  at  break- 
neck speed  toward  the  Merced  gorge. 
Gradually  the  bed  of  the  river  hard- 
ened to  granite  and  deepened  to  a 
cafion.  We  found  ourselves  galloping 
along  a  narrow  ledge  midway  up  one 
perpendicular  cliff,  while  the  stream 
below  was  a  torrent  foaming  and 
leaping  over  the  rock  and  shouting 
from  wall  to  wall  a  splendid  tune. 
It  was  as  if  Jove  were  making  a 
symphony  of  his  thunders,  playing 
them  in  lordly  music  on  this  mighty 
reverberating  instrument;  for  miles 
while  the  gray  goi^e  shadowed  and 
deepened  the  pealing  harmonies  rose 
and  fell,  on  a  scale  the  most  grandly 
melodious  I  ever  heard  in  nature. 

Insensibly  the  august  music  faded 
into  mere  sound  that  hushed  at  last, 
the  gorge  widened  as  its  granite  walls 
grew  into  mountains,  and  the  Merced 
Cafion  became  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
We  paused  before  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall, 
which  throws  long  diaphanous  silvery 
draperies  over  the  stem  gray  cliff — 
wind-blown  draperies  of  softest  tulle 
in  which  the  rainbows  swing.  We 
saw  the  gleam  of  Widow's  Tears  which 
faded  into  vapor  before  they  fell, 
and  of  the  long  slender  Ribbon  Falls 
that  fluttered  in  the  wind.  We 
dashed  through  forests  rich  with  half 
the  kinds  of  trees  that  grow,  and 
faintly  fragrant  with  azaleas.  We 
rounded  El  Capitan,  that  tall  white 
master  of  the  Valley  —  incredibly 
straight  and  tall — incredibly  whiter 
than  white,  his  head  three  thousand 
L  FALLS,  YOSEMITE  vAT.LEY  fcct    above    the    Valley    floor,    his 
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gleaming  granite  armor  inviolate.  We 
had  a  distant  glimpse  of  Yosemite 
Fall,  and  saw  North  Dome  and  Half 
Dome  lock  the  Valley  in  at  the  east, 
while  other  mountains,  shoulder  to 
shoulder, — Sentinel,  the  Three  Broth- 
ers, Liberty  Cap,  Glacier  Point, — 
sternly  guard  its  beauty  forever. 
We  paused  only  a  minute  at  the  little 
row  of  shops,  the  little  old  hotel,  and 
then  dashed  on  another  mile  under 
a  golden  sunset  sky.  And  at  last 
we  alighted,  tired  and  very  dusty, 
at  the  Sierra  Club  camp,  and  saw 
roughly  dressed  figures  flitting  under 
the  trees,  or  eating  supper  from  gray 
plates  as  they  sat  on  the  ground. 
And  we  washed  off  some  of  the  dust 
at  the  river,  found  friends  and  food 
and  a  place  to  camp,  rolled  out  our 
sleeping-bags  on  the  grass  under  an 
oak-tree,  and  said  gocd-night  to  the 
peering  stars. 

The  week  in  the  Valley  that  fol- 
lowed brought  a  sense  of  close  inti- 
macy with  the  grand  old  earth;  we 
seemed  to  share  in  her  highest  lyric 
moods.  For  however  nature  may 
brood  or  smile  or  grieve,  or  be  angry 
or  serene,  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
here  in  this  sunken  magic  Valley  she 
choses  to  exult,  to  build  a  bower  for 
her  majesty  and  sing  and  shout  and 
be  glad.  We  grew  aware  as  never 
before  of  her  splendor  and  joy;  we 
saw  it  in  the  green  of  the  meadows 
and  woods,  in  the  sparkling  white  of 
the  granite  domes;  and  we  heard  it 
in  the  race  of  cascades,  in  the  tumult 
of  an  hundred  waterfalls. 

The  most  potent  revelation  she 
granted  me  was  this  of  the  beauty 
of  falling  waters.  Their  unimagin- 
able variety  seemed  beyond  the  power 
of  even  divine  invention.  Out  of  a 
crevice  in  the  rocks  a  thin  little  film 
of  lace  would  flutter  and  lose  itself  in 
the  sun;  or  a  heavier  mass  of  gleam- 
ing foam  would  drape  the  mountain 
with  clouds  in  its  leap  of  a  thousand 
feet  to  the  river.  Along  a  mad  path 
of  precipices  whimsical  Illillouette 
dashes  like  some  gay  Ariel,  singing 
as  it  flies.  And  down  to  the  high 
crest  of  Nevada  Fall  come  the  melted 
snows  of  a  whole  mountain  range — 
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a  mighty  mass  of  raging  waters  that 
shake  the  earth  with  their  plunge. 
Seven  hundred  feet  Nevada  leaps  in  a 
curve  that  breaks  a  little  near  the 


Valley  has  been  sounded  and  painted 
often  enough;  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  linger  in  that  wonder- 
land, but  to  climb  out  of  it  into  the 
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top  and  plumes  outward;  and  then 
the  great  wild  torrent  gathers  itself 
together  in  the  clear  green  depths  of 
Emerald  Pool,  skims  madly  along 
the  Silver  Apron,  and  at  last,  over 
the  solid  granite  shelf  of  Vernal, 
plunges  another  three  hundred  feet 
with  a  mass  and  weight  and  thun- 
derous roar  that  only  Niagara  can 
surpass. 

But   the  beauty  of  the  Yosemite 


High  Sierras  beyond,  into  the  less 
familiar,  but  scarcely  less  beautiful, 
regions  which  Congress  never  gave 
away,  and  which  now  make  up 
ninety-six  hundredths  of  the  Yo- 
semite National  Park.  ,But  a  few 
words,  in  passing,  may  be  said  of  the 
need  of  a  systematic  scheme  of  im- 
provements which  should  begin  in 
the  Valley  and  radiate  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  Park,  making  the  whole 
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reservation  as  accessible,  and  com- 
fortable for  travellers  as  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

California,  during  her  forty  years' 
guardianship,  did  little  but  build 
a  post-road,  cut  a  few  trails  and  license 
an  inn  or  two.  To-day  all  these  are 
pitifully  inadequate.  The  condition 
of  the  post-road  makes  Yosemite 
dust  a  by- word,  and  yet  this  is  the 
only  path  for  pedestrians  along  the 
Valley  floor.  Beautiful  shady  forests 
stretch  at  both  sides  of  the  road,  and 
along  the  river  are  lovely  glens  and 
incomparable  views,  yet  during  all  this 
half  century  no  trail  has  been  cut ; 
equestrians  and  pedestrians  have  had 
to  drag  along  in  the  hot  high-road's 
dust  and  glare.  The  floor  of  the 
Valley  should  be  riddled  with  trails, 
and  the  post-road  should  be  macada- 
mized and,  if  possible,  oiled  once  or 
twice  a  season  from  the  point  where 
the  new  railway  reaches  the  reserva- 
tion. In  the  greater  park  above  the 
Valley — ^all  the  vast  expanse  to  the 
north,  south  and  east — the  only 
wagon-road  ever  built  is  the  old 
Tioga  mining  road,  which,  through 
long  disuse  and  lack  of  repair,  through 
floods  and  frosts  and  avalanches,  has 
become  impassable  for  wheels  and 
dangerous  for  horsemen.  Trails  also 
through  this  magnificent  wilderness 
are  few  and  far  between  and  very 
rough. 

Thus  the  whole  problem  of  bringing 
the  Park  and  the  people  together 
should  be  studied  by  competent 
engineers;  and  Congress  should  rise 
to  the  scale  of  expense  involved  in 
their  report.  In  the  Yellowstone 
the  Government  has  spent  millions 
in  the  construction  and  care  of  good 
roads  and  trails;  and  millions  must 
be  similarly  spent  in  the  Yosemite  if 
its  wonders  are  to  be  accessible  to 
the  people.  Then  a  hotel  concession 
should  be  granted,  including  a  series 
of  way-stations  in  the  greater  park, 
as  Tuolumne  Meadows,  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley,  the  base  of  Mount  Lyell, 
Lake  Tenaya,  Lake  Eleanor  and 
many    other   points. 

Also  the  Government  should  say  a 
resolute  no  to  all  predatory  schemes. 


however  plausible.  Its  recent  weak 
acquiescence  in  the  plan  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors,  who 
wish  to  convert  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley  into  a  reservoir,  sets  a  vicious 
precedent  and  should  be  revoked. 
The  concession  is  wholly  unnecessary, 
since  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
coveted  Sierra  water  could  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere  at  a  slight  increase 
of  cost;  and  if  it  is  fulfilled,  a  little 
garden  of  paradise,  the  focal  point 
of  many  trails  and  the  jewel-casket 
of  the  upper  park,  will  be  destroyed 
forever. 

Something  will  be  lost,  no  doubt, 
when  many  pilgrims  follow  the  moun- 
tain trails — when  this  wilderness, 
like  Switzerland,  is  smoothed  and 
carved  for  the  foot  of  man,  and  dotted 
with  lodges  for  his  comfort.  It  must 
be,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  best;  but 
the  facile  tourists  of  the  future  will  be 
less  happy  than  we  adventurers,  who 
found  nature  virgin  and  inviolate, 
and  braved  her  beauty  and  terror 
in  the  mood  and  manner  of  the 
pioneers. 

A  week  in  the  Valley  initiated  us. 
We  grew  accustomed  to  nights  in  a 
sleeping-bag,  with  only  tree-tops  be- 
tween us  and  the  starj;  to  days  of 
climbing  up  and  down  the  Valley 
trails,  and  tramping  back  and  forth 
along  the  dusty  road.  We  got  ac- 
quainted with  new  friends  in  the 
Club,  and  with  their  open-hearted, 
free-spirited  way  of  taking  everything 
for  granted  and  making  light  of  dis- 
comforts and  accidents.  We  bathed 
in  the  icy  river  at  sunrise,  and  squirmed 
into  our  clothes,  there  in  the  women's 
camp,  behind  any  improvised  curtain 
we  could  rig  up  out  of  a  cloak  or 
blanket  fastened  to  the  trees.  We 
passed  "down  the  line"  for  break- 
fast beside  the  long  plank  tables  of  the 
commissary  department,  getting  our 
granite- ware  plates  from  the  pile, 
then  tin  spoons  and  cups  and  steel 
knives  and  forks  from  boxes,  and 
lastly  our  rations,  ladled  out  from 
steaming  pots  by  the  pretty  girls  of 
the  Club,  who  wore  bright  bandanna 
caps  and  aprons  and  took  turns  in 
serving.     We  learned  to  sink  grace- 
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fully  down  to  mother  earth  without 
spilling  any  food  from  our  dishes, 
and  to  make  a  table  of  our  laps  or 
the  ground.  We  learned,  or  thought 
we  did,  to  wear  our  short  skirts  and 
high  hob-nailed  boots  with  an  air, 
as  though  we  had  been  bom  to  the 
joy  of  them;  and  we  noted  with 
amazement  the  manifold  uses  of  the 
bandanna,  which,  as  lunch-bag,  nap- 
kin, apron,  night-cap,  neckerchief, 
handkerchief,  dust  cloth,  wash  cloth, 
proved  the  most  indispensable  article 
of  camp  equipment.  We  acquired  new 
ideas  of  personal  adornment,  admir- 
ing the  grace  with  which  these  western 
mountaineering  girls  wreathed  their 
sombreros  with  wild  flowers  or  small 
brown  pine-cones,  and  brightened 
their  attire  with  gay  scarfs  and 
pretty  rakish  sweaters.  We  knew 
literally  the  emancipation  of  having 
"  only  one  dress  to  put  on,'*  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  that  one  dress 
unspotted;  and  we  found  it  no  hard- 
ship to  wash  our  washable  clothes  in 
the  running  stream  and  dry  them  in 
the  sun  and  wear  them  unironed, 
like  Homer's  ladies  of  long  ago. 

In  command  of  the  expedition 
was  the  Club's  Outing  Committee — 
California  lawyers  and  business  men 
by  profession  and  mountaineers  by 
election,  to  whose  mild  authority  we 
all  submitted.  For  two  months,  ever 
since  the  melting  of  the  snows,  their 
packers  had  been  stocking  our 
various  camps,  carrying  in  provisions 
from  distant  railroad  towns;  and  now 
these  men  waited,  with  sixty  or 
seventy  horses  and  mules,  to  pack 
our  dunnage-bags  and  all  the  com- 
missary traps  up  that  steep  trail  and 
into  the  High  Sierras.  Among  them 
but  aloof,  disdaining  and  disdained, 
were  three  Chinese  cooks,  especially 
"  Charley  Tuck,"  the  indispensable 
chef  who  had  served  the  Club  during 
every  one  of  its  outings,  and  who 
knew  how  to  make  "hot-cakes'*  for 
a  hungry  crowd  in  the  open,  and  to 
bake  real  bread  in  flimsy  collapsible 
portable  stoves.  Fortunately  no 
provision  had  to  be  made  against  wet 
weather,  for  this  region  is  exempt 
from  rain  in  summer.     The  carrying 


of  tents  for  such  a  crowd  up  into  so 
high  and  difficult  a  wilderness  would 
be  almost  impossible. 

It  was  in  the  chill  dawn  of  a  Fourth- 
of-July  morning  that  we  started  to 
climb  out  of  the  Yosemite.  As  the 
first  day's  work  was  to  be  severe,  I 
proudly  mounted,  for  the  first  stage 
of  the  journey,  a  horse  which  a  little 
California  artist  and  I  had  engaged 
together.  Equestrians  were  numer- 
ous that  day,  as  there  were  plenty 
of  horses  to  be  hired  in  the  Valley 
stables,  and  many  of  us  needed  a 
lift  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  wall. 
We  rode  on  through  the  rich  green 
meadows  and  climbed  a  steep  zigzag 
through  a  gulch  on  the  Eagle  Pass 
trail,  mounting  a  thousand  feet  or  so 
and  paralleling  the  Lower  Yosem- 
ite Fall.  At  about  nine  o'clock  I 
found  the  little  artist  sitting  on  a 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Yosemite 
Fall,  gave  her  the  horse,  and  waited 
alone  for  friends  who  would  soon 
appear  afoot. 

It  was  my  farewell  to  the  Valley 
and  its  waters — ^this  hour  in  front  of 
the  great  Upper  Yosemite — the  mighty 
cataract,  a  third  of  a  mile  high,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 
It  seemed  like  some  young  Greek  god, 
some  athletic  nude  Achilles,  standing 
there  so  slim  and  straight  and  tall, 
with  his  head  in  the  sun  and  his  feet 
on  the  clouds.  Below  me,  patterned 
by  the  winding  stream,  was  the  green 
floor  of  the  Valley,  velvet  to  the  very 
base  of  the  gleaming  lofty  cliffs  be- 
yond; above  me  rose  the  vertical 
granite  wall,  shadowed  and  brown 
against  the  bright  blue  zenith ;  and  in 
front  of  me  close  against  it  leaned 
this  fine  lithe  spirit,  springing  from 
the  mountain,  poised  on  the  rock, 
alive  with  a  thousand  leaping  pulses, 
chanting  a  song  of  a  thousand  echoes. 
In  that  long  hour  the  splendid  living 
thing  became  companionable  and 
divinely  kind.  My  little  human  life 
grew  to  its  stature,  throbbed  with  its 
force,  sang  with  its  music.  For  an 
hour  I  shared  in  the  triumph  with 
a  pagan  joy,  sitting  there  in  the  sun 
on  a  ledge  and  watching  the  eternal 
rush  and  rest.     Those  glorious  waters 
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washed  the  whole  world  clean ;  I  looked 
down  and  saw  its  sins  dashed  away 
over 'the  rocks,  I  looked  up  and  saw 
its  perplexities  float  oflE  in  those  climb- 
ing mists.  And  below  me,  as  I  swung 
my  feet  over  the  precipice,  the  Valley 
lay  fresh  and  pure,  its  silver  ribbon 
of  a  river  sparkling  in  the  sun. 

Then  my  friends  came  and  I 
climbed  with  them  up  the  zigzag 
trail;  up,  up,  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
just  above  the  ledge  over  which  the 
exultant  Yosemite  takes  its  leap. 
We  spread  out  the  contents  of  our 
bandanna  lunch-bags  and  ate  in  the 
sun  and  slept  oflE  our  weariness; 
another  mile  then,  and  I  found  my 
little  broncho  tied  to  a  tree,  mounted 
him,  and  rode  on  ahead,  alone. 
Hours  and  hours,  miles  and  miles,  I 
rode  under  the  high  pines,  through 
the  long  still  afternoon;  up  and 
down  the  slopes,  into  and  over  the 
little  streams.  Many  of  the  Club 
were  far  ahead  of  me  and  many  others 
as  far  behind;  but  the  immense  soli- 
tude of  the  forest  made  me  doubt 
their  existence  and  my  own,  until 
the  only  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  left 
in  the  world  seemed  to  be  my  patient 
horse,  contentedly  plodding  along, 
shaking  his  mane,  and  munching 
such  young  leaves  as  he  could  find. 

A  camp-fire  of  huge  tree-trunks 
shone  through  the  twilight  when  I 
reached  Porcupine  Flats,  our  first 
stopping-place,  and  parted  from  my 
equine  friend  forever.  And  in  the 
blessed  warmth  of  it  I  spent  the  night, 
I  and  twenty  or  more  other  trampers 
whose  dunnage-bags,  and  the  laggard 
mules  that  carried  them,  were  still 
miles  behind.  The  more  fortunate 
members  lent  us  such  blankets  as  they 
could  spare,  we  had  snatches  of 
sleep  and  of  talk  and  of  walldng  under 
the  dark  pines;  and  so,  between 
dozing  and  waking,  I  learned  the 
beauty  of  the  night  in  the  High 
Sierras. 

The  days  that  followed  were  full 
of  good  fellowship  with  people,  and 
of  high  fellowship  with  mountains, 
and  mountain  lakes,  and  lofty  pines, 
and  snow-fields,  and  sharp  difficult 
summits.    The  second  day's  journey 


brought  us  to  Lake  Tenaya,  the 
"lake  of  the  shining  rocks,"  a  little 
jewel  set  among  white  granite  slopes 
polished  smooth  by  the  glacial  action 
of  long  ages.  This  was  an  easy 
tramp  of  only  ten  miles,  and  all  the 
afternoon  we  rested  and  dozed,  and 
swam  in  the  warm  clear  water.  On 
the  third  day  we  scrambled  over 
rough  granite  and  melting  snows  and 
shallow  streams  up  to  the  Cathedral 
Lakes,  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  among  brown  pines  and  drear, 
bleak,  jagged  peaks;  and  then  on  in 
soaked  shoes  through  miles  of  for- 
est, wading  the  streams  and  clearing 
the  other  obstacles  as  we  could,  to 
our  twelve-days*  camp  in  Tuolumne 
Meadows. 

Here  we  made  ourselves  at  home, 
and  from  this  base-camp  took  tramp- 
ing or  climbing  or  fishing  trips, 
according  to  individual  taste.  The 
snows  had  but  recently  melted  from 
the  green  and  flowered  meadows;  the 
first  night  we  shivered  until  the 
morning  sun  shone  in  upon  our  sleep- 
ing-bags with  penetrating  warmth. 
So  we  gathered  quantities  of  dried 
bunch-grass  and  made  soft  beds  to 
take  off  the  chill  of  the  earth.  Charley 
Tuck  set  up  his  flimsy  stoves,  and 
gave  us  buckwheat  cakes  at  break- 
fast and  fresh  bread  every  day;  and 
we  even  had  fresh  meat  from  the 
Valley,  and  a  present  of  mutton 
from  herds  which  the  soldiers  caught 
trespassing  on  Uncle  Sam's  domain. 
A  deliciously  cool  soda  spring  bubbled 
and  fizzed  out  of  the  red  earth  a  mile 
away,  anjL  thither  we  would  go  with 
lemons  and  sugar  to  drink  soda 
lemonade.  From  this  camp  started 
various  expeditions,  the  weak  or  lazy 
idling  if  they  chose,  and  the  hardier 
mountaineers  climbing  Dana,  Lyell 
and  Ritter,  the  three  13, 000- foot 
mountains,  and  even — ^twenty  of  the 
more  venturesome — cutting  and  tear- 
ing their  way  through  the  spectacular 
Tuolumne  Canon,  carrying  on  their 
backs  bedding  and  provisions  for 
four  days. 

At  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  out  in  the  open,  anxieties 
and    dangers    dwindle    away,    and 
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dramatic  contrasts  become  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  To  walk 
over  hard  snow-drifts  under  a  hot 
sun,  for  example;  to  bum  at  midday 
and  shiver  at  night,  and  soak  one's 
feet  in  a  thousand  rills — ^all  without 
taking  cold;  to  be  a  barbarian  and  a 
communist,  a  homeless  and  roofless 
vagabond,  limited  to  one  gown  or 
one  suit  of  clothes;  to  lose  one's  last 
hat-pin  or  shoe-lacing,  and  give  devout 
thanks  for  a  bit  of  string  wherewith 
to  tie  oneself  together;  to  make  one's 
toilet  on  a  slippery  bank,  after  a 
brave  plunge  into  an  icy  river — all 
these  breaches  of  convention  become 
commonplaces  in  such  a  life  as  this, 
part  of  the  adventure,  a  whispering 
in  the  ear  of  nature's  secrets. 

Certain  pictures  from  these  nights 
and  days  are  vivid  among  beautiful 
memories.  Tuolumne  River,  which 
we  followed  to  the  beginning  of  its 
awesome  gorge,  has  as  many  moocfs 
as  an  army  with  banners:  slipping, 
sliding,  leaping,  cascading,  resting 
in  still  basins  full  of  fearless  trout, 
leaping  over  ruthless  precipices  to  a 
chasm  piled  with  cruel  rocks.  One 
morning  we  followed  the  Lyell  Fork 
of  the  Tuolumne  back  toward  its 
source  in  Mount  Lyell 's  glaciers,  and 
perched  for  the  night  on  any  rock 
we  could  find  up  the  steep  slope  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  each  group 
having  its  own  little  camp-fire  against 
the  frost  and  snow.  The  scene  was 
of  an  indescribable  magnificence — an 
amphitheatre  of  snowy  peaks  shutting 
out  the  southern  "stars,  the  great 
camp-fire  flaming  below  u§  and  the 
lesser  fires  climbing  the  slope,  while 
the  pearly  river  slipped  away  north- 
ward into  the  soft  still  night. 

Another  picture  is  of  Lake  Mono  as 
it  lay  hot  and  blue  in  the  sun,  among 
the  ancient  pinkish-lilac  craters  of 
barren  Nevada.  As  I  looked  down 
from  the  sharp  metamorphic  crimson 
rocks  of  the  Bloody  Canon  trail,  the 
color  of  this  disk  of  water  flamed  like 
a  meteor — a  burning  deep  cerulean 
which  may  be  seen  but  once  on  earth, 
one  of  the  mystic  impossible  colors, 
like  the  purples  of  the  Grand  Canon. 
And    the    lavender    desert    beyond, 


scarred  with  volcanoes  extinct  for 
ages,  looked  as  old  and  dead  as  a 
landscape  of  th.e  moon. 

On  breaking  camp  at  the  Meadows 
we  plunged  into  the  wilderness  indeed. 
The  flimsy  bread-baking  stoves  were 
folded  away — from  this  time  canned 
goods  and  hard-tack  were  our  fare. 
And  each  tramper's  fifty  pounds  of 
baggage  was  cut  down  to  twenty, 
two  persons  sharing  one  dunnage-bag 
while  the  rest  were  packed  off  to 
await  us  at  the  village  of  Tuolumne. 
We  followed  the  crippled  old  adventur- 
ous T\oga  Road  back  for  a  two-days* 
tramp  and  then  struck  into  stem, 
steep  and  half  -  obliterated  trails. 
Even  Chinese  taciturnity  was  broken 
by  these  impossible  little  trails,  which 
were  always  the  longest  distance 
between  two  points,  and  of  an  inex- 
haustible variety  of  roughness.  One 
day  Charley  Tuck's  horse — for  the 
chief  cook  always  rode — ^almost  broke 
his  leg  on  some  precipitous  rocks,  and 
the  impassive  Oriental  murmured, 
"Heap  dam  bad  tlail — Idllem  lady!" 

But  difficulties  became  a  stimult^s 
in  that  mountain  air,  under  those 
lofty  pines.  The  weak  grew  strong, 
and  the  strong  became  invincible. 
Men  and  women  made  knapsack 
trips,  young  girls  tramped  over  an 
hundred  miles  in  a  week,  and  in  all 
the  company  never  a  creature,  even 
to  the  horses,  was  ill.  So  we  pushed 
on  easily  about  fifteen  miles  a  day 
toward  that  lesser  Yosemite,  now 
threatened  with  destruction,  the 
Hetch-'Hetchy  Valley;  one  day  get- 
ting lost  and  straying  around  through 
the  pines  a  weary  twenty-five  miles 
before  emerging  for  a  late  supper 
at  Hog  Ranch,  a  private  domain  now 
just  outside  the  Park  boundary.  Near 
noon  on  the  twenty-third  of  July  we 
walked  to  the  edge  of  a  large  rock  and 
saw  a  lovely  Vale  of  Cashmere  spark- 
ling below  us  in  the  sun,  its  bright 
river  patterning  the  green  meadows 
with  most  intricate  windings.  Gray 
mountains  on  all  sides  walled  it  in, 
except  at  one  narrow  end  where  the 
river  slipped  through,  and  between 
their  crevices  tall  slim  waterfalls 
sprang   to   the   grassy   floor.     Down 
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into  this  secret  valley  we  marched, 
and  wound  three  level  miles  through 
flowing  green  grasses  shoulder-high — ^ 
the  oidy  human  things  between  those 
granite  walls,  where  never  a  hut  nor 
a  spade  nM.rred  the  locked  inviolate 
wilderness. 

Our  camp  here  beside  the  lower 
Tuolumne  River,  now  broad  and 
deep  as  well  as  swift,  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  Three  days  were 
ours  of  enchanted  wanderings — ^up 
the  Rancheria  Creek,  back  to  the 
Little  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley,  across 
the  river  and  under  the  cliffs;  and 
three  nights  of  enchanted  sleep  under 
the  high  pines  and  the  stars,  with  the 
full  moon  mounting  late  over  the  lofty 
granite  shoulder  of  the  Colonel,  and 
looking  down  serenely  on  the  human 
intruders  in  her  quiet  world. 

Late  on  the  third  day  our  twenty 
hardiest  mountaineers  emerged  from 
the  Grand  Caflon  of  the  Tuolumne, 
their  flesh  scratched,  their  clothes 
begrimed  and  tattered.  The  three 
women  wore  knickerbockers  or  close 
bloomers — ^no  skirts;  and  all — ^men 
and  women  alike — carried,  slung  and 
strapped  over  the  left  shoulder,  the 
slim  seven-foot  rolls  of  bedding  and 
provisions  which  had  burdened  them 
for  four  days,  while  they  were  tearing 
through  thickets  and  scrambling  up 
and  down  vertical  rocks  and  swim- 
ming the  deep  swift  river.  Some  day 
the  Government  will  cut  and  blast  a 
trail  through  this  great  gorge,  and  give 
its  spectacular  beauty  to  the  world. 

On  July  26th  we  climbed  out  of 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  for  the  home- 
stretch of  five  days  to  Bret  Harte's 
village  of  Tuolumne.  Two  days  we 
camped  at  Lake  Eleanor,  near  the 
northwestern  comer  of  the  Park — a, 
glassy  sheet  of  pure  warm  water  in 
which  we  dipped  and  swam,  and 
whose  wooded  and  rocky  shores  we 
explored.  Then  on  at  four  o'clock 
one  morning  through  forests  and 
lovely  valleys  to  our  last  camp  at 
Reed  River.     By  this  time  we  had 


passed  the  Park's  boundary,  and  the 
next  morning,  as  we  marched  toward 
the  lumber-camp  whence  we  were  to 
take  a  logging- train,  the  great  pines 
and  cedars  lay  prone  and  stripped 
around  us.  The  pain  of  their  degra- 
dation was  sharp  and  fresh  in  each 
of  us  like  a  wound;  each  felled  giant 
seemed  the  victim  of  a  separate 
murder.  Por  weeks  these  mighty 
citizens  had  been  our  friends — ^by  day 
companions,  guardians  by  night;  and 
now  they  lay  humbled,  helpless,  under 
the  staring  sun.  The  glory  of  the 
wilderness  lay  behind  us ;  once  more 
trains  and  turmoil,  clothes  and  vani- 
ties— all  the  foolish  frenzy  of  civili- 
zation !  It  was  in  a  mood  of  tragedy 
that  we  chattered  gayly  with  the 
loggers,  and  mounted  the  rough 
plank  seats  nailed  for  us  on  their  open 
cars,  to  ride  down-grade  in  the  burn- 
ing sun  to  the  little  mining  village 
of  Tuolumne.  There  the  citizens 
turned  out  en  masse  to  laugh  at  our 
battered  costumes  as  we  trailed  into 
the  pretty  inn  for  supper,  and  took 
possession  of  the  special  train  that 
was  to  deposit  us  in  San  Francisco 
in  the  morning. 

We  had  tramped  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  and  explored  a  small 
part  of  the  nation's  spectacular  play- 
ground. We  had  slept  under  a  few 
of  its  great  trees,  beheld  a  few  of  its 
thousand  lakes,  forded  a  few  of  its 
innumerable  streams,  climbed  a  few 
of  the  chain  of  white  granite  moun- 
tains which  guard  it  by  day  and  lock 
it  in  by  night.  For  a  month  we  had 
possessed  the  earth  in  her  grandeur, 
beheld  her  in  all  her  glory  of  snowy 
peaks  and  soft  green  valleys  and 
vaporous  cataracts.  She  had  been 
still  for  us,  she  had  whispered  in  pine- 
tops,  she  had  thundered  in  falling 
waters.  And  we  were  glad  that  all 
the  world  and  all  the  ages  would 
follow  us  to  the  wonderland,  but 
glad  still  more  that  we  had  possessed 
it  before  its  ways  are  made  smooth 
for  all  the  world. 


(The  illustrations  on  pages  218,  219,  222,  and  224  are  reproduced  from  photographs 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Parsons  of  San  Francisco.) 
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East  Africa's  Appeal  to  the  Hunter  of  Big  Game 


By  DAY  ALLEN  WILLEY 


QUEAK  goes  the 
air-whistle.     One 
hand   jerks  back 
the  lever  while  the 
other  twists  tight 
the  throttle  -valve . 
"He  has  seen  an- 
other.     I  wonder 
if  we  '11  ever  get  to  the  end  of  this." 
But  the  wheels  have  stopped  and 
the  engineer  pokes  his  head  out  and 
looks  back.    "Bill,  see — quick!   He's 
jumped  out  for  this,  but  it 's  a  big 
one.     Lord,    what    a    rug   it   would 
make!     There  goes  his  '.405' — and 
he  's    got    him,    too.     iCeeled    right 
over!     See  'em  hustle  for  the  brute. 
That   means   a   half-hour  stop,   and 
it 's  fifty  miles  yet  to  Nairobi." 

Things  are  stirring  at  the  rear  of 
the  train.  There 's  the  man  with 
the  gun,  a  boy  with  a  camera,  men 
with  ropes,  all  hustling  for  the  tall 
grass  at  the  roadside.  Through  a 
break  in  the  grass  they  drag  the 
carcass.  The  camera  is  focussed  on 
hunter  and  victim,  with  a  few  natives 
and  tourists  as  a  background.  Snap 
goes  the  shutter.  "  Now  you  fellows 
pick  him  up  and  heave  him  back 
into  the  game  car — I  mean  van ;  and 
Heller,  you  and  Loring  get  right  to 
work  on  him.  It 's  hot,  and  I 
would  n't  lose  that  skin  for  a  good 
deal.  My,  but  that  was  bully !  Ker- 
mit,  sure  you  had  your  lens  stopped 
down?  You  know  the  light  is  strong." 
Two  squeaks  from  the  air-whistle, 
and  the  train  is  again  under  way. 
Settling  himself  back  in  his  camp- 
chair  on  the  observation  platform, 
the  man  with  the  gun  sweeps  the 
landscape  with  his  binoculars,  tests 


the  trigger  to  make  sure  it  doesn't 
catch,  puts  the  rifle  where  he  can 
seize  it  on  the  instant,  and  picks 
up  "  Vanity  Fair"  to  resume  his 
reading.  A  bit  of  a  library  is  on 
the  table  at  his  elbow.  Mixed  in 
with  Bums's  poems,  Thackeray, 
Browning,  Winston  Churchill  and 
Conan  Doyle  are  titles  with  such 
words  as"  Africa,"  "Lion,"  "Animal" 
on  the  covers;  also,  copies  of  two 
magazines,  and  two  only.  Beside 
the  big  gun  is  a  ".303"  and  an  array 
of  smaller  ones,  and  an  assorted 
cartridge-belt  hangs  over  the  man's 
shoulder,  A  water-bottle  in  a  cham- 
pagne "tub"  and  a  drinking  glass 
complete  the  outfit. 

This  picture  may  be  seen  out  on  the 
Athi  plains  this  spring — yes,  with  the 
lion  thrown  in;  for  they  have  a  rail- 
road where  these  brutes  are  fond  of 
the  track-walkers  and  station  men — 
they  are  so  tender  and  palatable.  It 
is  the  road  where  headquarters  some- 
times gets  a  telegram  reading  like 
this:  "Lion  sitting  on  the  station 
platform.  Wire  instructions."  Now 
it  should  be  said  that  at  some  of  the 
depflts,  the  agent,  telegraph  operator 
and  baggage-handler  are  all  one — a  big, 
plump,  bearded  Hindoo  scholar,  A 
lot  of  them  drifted  in  here  when  the 
line  was  being  built,  to  get  some  of 
the  rupees;  and  when  they  were  left 
in  the  back  country  to  starve  or  turn 
"native,"  they  turned  railroaders. 
The  employees  of  this  highway  of 
steel  are  the  most  educated  of  their 
class  that  any  railroad  can  boast ;  but 
when  a  hungry  brute  from  the  jungles 
jumps  upon  the  dep6t  porch  and 
looks  into  the  window  barred  to  keep 
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him  out,  and  the  Hindoo  is  alone,  he 
wants  to  say  something.  When  the 
track-layers  were  putting  down  the 
steel  it  was  a  free  show  not  only  for 
the  Bantus,  Masai,  Bagandas  and 
other  citzens,  but  for  lions,  hyenas 
and  all  sorts  of  antelopes;  and  even 
to  this  day  elephants  like  to  see 
how  quickly  they  can  yank  down  a 
telegraph  pole  with  their  trunks,  or 
bat  it  to  kindling  wood  with  head 
and  tusks. 

One  tusker  got  a  dose  of  tangle- 
foot which  does  not  come  in  glass. 
On  a  part  of  the  right  of  way  the 
construction  gang  had  put  up  a 
telephone  line.  The  elephant  may 
have  thought  that  the  wire  was  a 
trap  or  a  fence  to  hold  him,  but  he 
did  not  think  long.  Charging  the 
nearest  post  he  broke  it  oflE,  swinging 
it  over  his  head  with  his  trunk.  The 
jerk  carried  about  half  a  mile  of  wire 
with  the  pole,  and  it  wrapped  around 
the  brute's  neck  and  shoulders.  Un- 
able to  shake  or  pull  it  off,  he  did  as 
a  dog  with  a  can  tied  to  his  tail — 
started  on  a  run.  On  a  bee  line  he 
rushed  over  field  and  plain,  through 
valley  and  even  woodland,  until  he 
brought  up  in  a  cane  thicket  and 
rolled  on  his  back  in  the  struggle  to 
free  himself.  Trailed  by  the  path- 
way made  by  the  wrecked  pole  as  it 
threshed  about  tearing  up  the  earth 
and  brush,  he  was  found  two  days 
later  in  a  network  of  wire,  actually 
strangled  to  death. 

In  the  Usoga  country  where  this 
happened  they  put  up  armored  lion- 
proof  huts  where  the  coolies  could 
run  if  they  saw  a  brute  sneaking  up- 
on them.  The  keepers  of  these  huts 
planted  some  gardens.  The  truck 
patches  drew  the  ** rhinos"  out  of  the 
bush.  They  ate  a  little  and  rooted 
up  the  rest;  but  that  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.  They  came  around  at 
night  and  tested  their  heads  by  butt- 
ing cars  on  sidings,  to  see  if  they 
coidd  knock  them  off.  One  bucked 
the  rear  end  of  a  train  of  "empties*' 
so  hard  that  it  started  along  the 
track.  Faster  and  faster  went  the 
cars  on  the  down  grade,  until  they 
jumped  off  at  a  curve  and  all  but 


one  were  turned  into  a  scrap  heap  in 
a  gorge  by  the  roadside. 

Such  are  some  of  the  stories  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  hear  when  he  is  not 
busy  taking  pot  shots.  Crossing  the 
big  Mau  gorge,  he  may  be  told  about 
the  way  the  Yankee  engineers  who 
had  a  hurry  call  to  finish  up  the 
railroad  put  it  together  in  just  sixty- 
nine  and  one-half  hours  by  the  watch 
— and  it  is  nine  hundred  feet  long. 
But  it  is  only  one  of  twenty-seven 
bridges  forged  of  Pennsylvania  steel, 
finished  in  an  American  shop  and 
sent  around  the  world  to  Mombasa, 
all  ready  to  be  set  and  riveted  into 
place  while  guards  with  express 
rifles  kept  the  lions,  leopards  and 
hyenas  from  eating  the  workmen. 
To  get  the  British  gold,  the  bridge 
company  had  to  have  the  job  finished 
in  such  a  short  time  that  it  was  sim- 
ply a  case  of  hustle,  with  night  shifts 
and  day  shifts.  They  had  no  time 
to  waste  in  thinking  about  the  man- 
snatchers,  and  when  the  shift  turned 
in  with  only  the  camp  blaze  between 
it  and  brutes  howling  with  hunger, 
the  men  slept  even  with  the  scream 
of  the  hyena  in  their  ears.  Some  of 
them  were  "snatched,"  and  when 
the  track  was  being  laid,  many 
a  coolie  tie-dropper  went  into  the 
lion's  mouth  and,  later  on,  down 
his  throat.  And  to-day  you  can 
get  many  a  glimpse  of  the  creat- 
ures of  the  wild,  through  the  din- 
ing-car window,  as  you  kill  time 
at  your  meal,  served  on  a  dam- 
ask table-cloth,  with  ices  and  ci- 
garettes to  finish  it.  If  the  train 
does  n't  go  into  a  washout  or  roll 
down  an  embankment,  the  traveller 
reaches  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria 
five  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
the  coast,  to  find  pony  carriages  to 
take  him  to  the  pretty  hotel,  or 
pass  his  grip  to  the  porter  in  white 
duck  coat  who  bows  him  to  his  state- 
room on  the  big  steamboat  at  the 
wharf.  Just  like  being  at  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  on  the  Rhine,  or  at 
Lucerne. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  the  Yankees 
went  to  Africa  and  did  what  no  one 
else  could  do  in  the  same  time.     Since 
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then,  men  with  guns  and  cameras, 
naturalists,  missionaries,  the  ad- 
vance agents  of  the  land  boom  and 
the  mining  boom,  and  mere  settlers, 
have  come  across  the  Taru  desert. 
Red  coat,  khaki  and  puttee  are  seen 
on  the  trains  and  at  the  stopping 
points,  and  the  bugle-call  wakes  the 
sleeping  garrison  in  the  Nile  province, 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea.  At 
Nairobi — ^where  the  observation  car 
takes  a  side  track — ^the  party  of 
nigged,  bronzed  men  who  greet  the 
visitor,  put  him  up  at  the  club  and 
do  the  honors,  are  types  of  English 
gentry,  some  in  the  service,  some 
land-owners  for  profit  or  sport.  While 
you  drink  the  Scotch  and  soda  after 
the  evening  dinner,  you  can  hear  the 
lions  roar  on  a  night  hunt  out  beyond 
the  town.  The  host  smilingly  leads 
you  to  his  trophy  cabinet — and  you 
know  that  roar  was  not  an  imaginary 
one. 

It  is  one  of  the  world's  queerest 
towns.  A  guardsman  strolls  along 
the  street  with  his  cap  cocked  on  the 
side  of  his  head  and  a  cane  under  his 
arm  just  as  at  Aldershot  or  Southsea, 
and  a  terrier  at  his  heels.  But  the 
bungalows  have  iron  bars  at  the 
windows  and  sonie  have  iron  roofs; 
once  the  bars  kept  lions  from  decreas- 
ing the  population.  It  seems  incon- 
gruous to  mix  up  tennis,  bridge  whist, 
man-eaters,  gazelles,  railroading  and 
polo  in  your  daily  talk;  but  that 's 
what  they  do  in  Nairobi.  There  is 
a  department  store  there,  which  sells 
everything  from  a  mosquito-net  to 
a  hunting  outfit  for  a  whole  caravan, 
including  khaki  suits  for  the  gun- 
bearers.  So  here  's  a  day's  pro- 
gramme that  the  ex-President  may 
enjoy: 

Early  breakfast,  then  ojff  to  the 
outskirts  with  the  guns,  and  Kermit 
with  his  camera.  An  hour  later  they 
are  actually  on  the  At  hi  plains,  where 
you  can  lie  behind  a  grass  tuft  or 
hillock  and  watch  the  game  you  see 
on  the  horizon  come  within  range. 
The  rifle  cracks,  down  goes  the  brute 
and  snap  goes  the  camera-shutter — 
and  all  in  sight  of  the  town  church. 
After  two  or  three  more  heads  have 


been  added  to  the  collection,  time  is 
up,  and  they  go  back  for  a  game  on 
the  skin  court,  where  the  hunter 
thinks  of  the  old  days  behind  the 
White  House  when  he  swatted  the 
ball  over  the  net  in  the  bouts  with 
his  Tennis  Cabinet.  After  the  mid- 
day meal  at  the  clubhouse,  there  is 
a  zebra  race  on  the  half-mile  course, 
by  the  black  troopers  in  the  garrison, 
and  everybody  who  is  anybody  must 
be  there :  it 's  an  official  function. 
Then  there 's  the  officers'  dinner 
and  reception — and  the  lions  but 
five  miles  away!  Such  is  a  part 
of  the  civilization  the  traveller  can 
enjoy  here,  until  again  the  wander- 
lust  seizes  him. 

But  the  Kikuyu  country  is  easy, 
say«  the  old  African  wanderer.  Here 
is  a  good  place  for  a  man  to  get 
seasoned  for  the  real  thing.  He  can 
pick  up  some  skins  and  heads, 
toughen  himself  to  the  mosquitoes, 
fleas  and  sun,  and  get  used  to  the 
nightly  chorus  of  the  creatures  of 
the  forest  that  resounds  through  the 
streets  of  Nairobi.  He  finds  out  so 
much  he  did  n't  know  and  the  books 
did  n't  tell  him,  about  what  to  wear, 
what  to  eat  and  the  habits  of  the  big 
game  and  little  game.  A  month  or 
so  of  this  life  and  he  can  go  out  into 
the  real  wild,  and  hear  the  **  Ndulu  " — 
the  song  of  the  packers  as  they  toil 
along  with  huge  bundles  on  their 
heads.  A  carrier  costs  about  ten 
cents  a  day  in  our  money,  with  a 
few  red  bananas  and  green  stuff 
thrown  in  for  his  food.  One  will 
"  tote  "  a  load  of  sixty  pounds  through 
a  place  where  a  Missouri  mule  would 
lie  down  in  disgust.  Toting  here 
means  a  good  many  things.  The 
packers  will  follow  an  elephant  road, 
cut  their  way  through  flags  and  reeds 
high  above  their  heads,  wade  through 
black  mud  waist-deep  in  the  marshes 
and  ford  rivers  up  to  their  necks, 
and  when  they  "squat"  the  bundle 
from  their  heads  it  will  be  dry  and 
clean.  There  are  man  toters  in  the 
caravan.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  rather 
heavy  weight,  but  the  Baganda 
carriers  have  back  muscles  like  iron 
that  will  hold  him  above  the  water 
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unaided,  for  they  are  among  the 
strongest  men  in  the  world,  and 
**Ndulu"is  the  song  in  which  they 
brag  of  their  ability  to  do  "stunts" 
like  this.  If  Kermit  takes  a  snapshot 
of  his  father  sitting  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  toter,  his  legs  astride  his  neck, 
it  will  probably  not  be  published; 
but  this  sort  of  thing  is  common 
enough  in  the  swamps. 

Some  funny  things  go  into  those 
bundles.  Not  only  food  and  clothing, 
dishes,  bedding,  even  stoves;  but  they 
tie  live  goats  and  calves  by  their 
legs,  curve  them  like  links  of  the 
letter  S  and  make  a  pack  as  snug  as 
a  blanket  roll.  To  drive  the  animals 
on  the  ground  gives  a  scent,  and  in 
many  places  they  cannot  walk,  so 
it  pays  to  carry  them.  Sometimes 
a  pet  dog  or  a  calf  will  be  fastened 
around  a  carrier's  neck,  while  he 
balances  the  pack  on  his  head. 

A  dozen  miles  a  day,  or  a  htmdred 
miles  a  week :  if  you  smile  at  these 
figures,  you  don't  know  Africa.  For 
this  hunting  is  not  a  stroll  over 
stubble,  or  a  woodland  pathway, 
where  you  can  see  a  mile  through  the 
forest  lanes,  jogging  along,  hands  in 
pockets,  gun  in  hollow  of  the  arm. 
In  the  real  wild  it  is  push  and  crowd 
and  cut  and  climb.  For  mile  after 
mile  the  route  is  through  a  tangle 
of  canes,  reeds  and  grass  reaching 
far  above  the  head,  and  the  guide 
has  to  stand  on  his  fellow's  shoulders 
to  get  his  bearings.  But  this  is 
easy  compared  with  acacia  scrub: 
bristling  with  hard  sharp  spines,  the 
bush  is  as  tough  as  hickory  and  so 
thick  it  hides  the  ground.  A  half 
day  in  this  will  tear  to  shreds  the 
stoutest  puttees  and  the  thickest 
cloth  trousers.  Leather  only  is  proof 
against  these  needle-like  points.  When 
the  natives  want  an  antelope  for 
a  change,  they  fasten  bits  of  the 
scrub  inside  an  iron  ring  and  tie 
it  near  some  water  hole.  The  thirsty 
beast  puts  his  foot  into  the  ring  when 
its  spines  are  bent  down;  the  points 
catch  into  the  hock,  and  he  is  hooked 
like  a  fish.  Pull  and  jerk  as  he  may, 
they  but  stick  deeper  into  the  flesh 
with  every  move.     A  spear-thrust  or 


knock  on  the  head  adds  the  strug- 
gler  to  the'  camp's  food  supply. 

As  to  the  sagebrush,  even  a  full- 
grown  Louisiana  canebrake  is  a 
smooth  pathway  compared  with  this 
"real  wild."  The  guide  says  a  river 
must  be  crossed.  You  can't  see  any 
water,  but  you  know  it  is  there  when 
you  plump  down  into  the  slime  and 
ooze  to  your  waist.  Now  the  packers 
show  their  skill  in  toting  as  they 
slash  away  through  the  reeds  and 
rush  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  steady  their  head  burden. 
They  forget  to  sing  "Ndulu."  A 
mile  in  a  half  day  through  this  stuff 
is  a  good  record;  and  the  river 
channel  may  be  so  covered  with  it 
that  not  a  pool  of  water  can  be  seen. 

And  all  this  is  just  where  a  wild 
brute  may  show  his  face  at  any 
minute.  It  is  a  case  of  having  " .  3  03  " 
or  "  .405  "  ready  to  shoot  straight  and 
shoot  quick,  and  the  Roosevelt  nerve 
will  have  a  chance  to  display  itself. 
There  's  a  mystery  and  uncertainty 
that 's  not  pleasant,  and  if  the  first 
shot  does  not  take  the  legs  out  from 
under  the  animal,  it  may  be  the  last 
shot,  for  the  rhino  or  the  lion  or  even 
the  buffalo  may  part  the  jungle  un- 
seen until  he  is  right  upon  the 
caravan.  Here  is  no  stalking  or 
track  following,  and  then  stealing 
upon  the  game.  The  stealing  is  all 
the  other  way,  and  though  an  African 
animal  seldom  attacks  a  large  party, 
coming  on  it  unawares,  he  will  fight 
to  the  death  to  defend  himself. 

That 's  a  bit  of  the  Roosevelt  life 
in  the  Rift  valley,  the  Mau  forest  in 
the  region  of  Naivasha — the  "Lake 
of  the  Papyrus," — sixty  miles  west 
of  Nairobi.  The  engine  whistle  can 
be  heard  on  the  shore  of  this  lake, 
but  a  week's  travel  southward  are 
the  forest  and  valley — a  big  zoological 
garden.  On  the  At  hi  plains  the 
hunter  lies  behind  the  hillock  and 
waits  for  the  game  to  come  within 
range.  In  this  garden  he  is  like  to 
run  across  anything  from  an  elephant 
to  a  gazelle  without  seeing  a  sign 
until  it  is  shoot  to  kill  or  be  trampled, 
homed  or  chewed.  Here  not  even 
a  hut  may  be  seen,  and  not  a  black 
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face  save  occasionally  a  Masai,  the 
bravest  of  the  tribesmen  that  dare 
to  follow  the  beasts  with  spear  and 
club. 

Elgon  is  another  place  the  British 
sportsmen  say  is  a  true  hunting 
country.  On  the  sides  of  this  moun- 
tain Mr.  Roosevelt  can  go  along  an 
elephant  road.  So  many  of  the  big 
fellows  go  up  into  the  overiand  when 
the  lower  country  gets  soaked  in  the 
rainy  season,  that  they  have  torn  an 
avenue  for  miles  through  the  tree- 
covered  slopes  from  the  foothills  to 
their  feeding  grounds  above  the 
clouds,  where  they  remain  imtil  the 
lower  country  dries  out.  This  pas- 
sage is  followed  by  hunting  parties, 
as  it  is  clear  of  underbrush  and  has 
been  trampled  until  it  is  fairly  level. 
Every  variety  of  big  game  known 
east  of  the  Congo  is  in  the  country 
around  Mount  Elgon  and  upon  its 
sides,  but  to  reach  it  means  to  go 
north  from  Lake  Victoria  a  hundred 
miles  and  then  to  drop  out  of  the 
world  along  the  trail  followed  by 
Speke  a  hsdf-century  ago. 

Out  in  Uganda  you  can  draw  to  a 
bigger  hand  of  kings  than  ever  won  the 
jackpot  in  an  Arizona  poker  game. 
Great  Britain  alone  maintains  four 
monarchs  running,  whose  dusky  pre- 
decessors sat  on  thrones  of  dried 
mud  and  bamboo  almost  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  Ham.  There  are  a 
hundred  or  so  big  chiefs,  for  this 
country  is  as  large  as  Texas;  and 
each  king  rules  over  a  good-sized 
realm  of  his  own.  He  has  an  army 
of  strapping  black  soldiers  that  will 
make  the  ex-President- wish  he  had 
had  them  at  San  Juan  hill;  but  all 
the  armies  are  under  the  English 
flag:  they  are  the  King's  only  by 
courtesy.  Hoima  is  one  of  the  show 
places,  and  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  gets 
a  taste  of  Andereya's  hospitality,  he 
will  know  why  it  is  better  to  be 
President.  Andereya  rules  over  Un- 
yoro  from  one  of  the  biggest  palaces 
in  Africa,  with  walls  two  or  three 
feet  thick.  They  made  an  enormous 
mud  pie,  then  threw  in  cane  and  reeds 
to  thicken  the  porridge.  As  the 
stuff  began  to  harden  they  pressed 


and  squeezed  it  into  the  shape  of  the 
palace,  which  is  nearly  fifty  feet 
high,  its  grass  roof  sheltering  two 
stories.  At  the  comers  palm  trunks 
support  the  roof,  but  all  the  rest  is 
sun-baked  mud.  The  royal  guard 
which  will  turn  out  to  receive  the 
guests  have  real  guns  and  go  through 
all  the  motions  from  "Order  Arms" 
to  "Aim!"  They  stop  there — for  a 
good  reason.  The  guns  are  real,  but 
so  made  that  they  are  as  apt  to  go  off 
at  the  butt  end  as  at  the  muzzle.  The 
barrel  of  old  gas-pipe  is  plugged  at 
the  rear  and  fastened  into  a  wood 
handle  with  leather  thongs.  The 
recipe  for  loading  is  to  fill  half  the 
barrel  with  powder,  drive  in  some 
bark  for  wadding  and  on  top  of  this 
some  gravel.  That  *s  the  gun  of 
the  Royal  Guards.  They  fire  it  like 
the  Fourth  of  July  artillery  of  the 
small  boy — touch  it  off  through  a  hole 
in  the  breech,  or  by  lighting  a  fuse 
of  papyrus.  That  *s  why  they  may 
be  seen  on  festive  occasions,  but  are 
not  allowed  to  be  heard. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  seeks  repose 
in  the  king's  kitanda  he  will  lie  upon 
layers  of  bark  cloth  which  reach 
about  two  feet  above  the  floor,  rough 
side  up.  Cloth  is  too  precious  to  be 
used  for  the  top,  so  he  will  try  to 
keep  warm  under  more  bark,  knowing 
'that  the  gorgeous-hued  blanket  form- 
ing the  coverlet  is  there  for  show, 
not  for  use,  and  is  not  to  be  removed. 
It  reminds  one  of  life's  seamy  side; 
and  those  bark  seams  are  an  inch  deep 
and  have  edges. 

You  can  change  quickly  from  the 
world  of  the  wild  to  the  world  of  to- 
day in  the  Briton's  Africa.  Leaving 
the  canes  and  forests  of  Elgon,  a 
week  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
railroad,  where  in  a  few  hours  he  is 
crossing  Lake  Victoria  to  leave  the 
boat  at  Entebbe.  Here  he  is  in  one 
of  the  human  oases  not  dotted  on  the 
map.  From  it  extend  wide,  smooth 
roads  bordered  by  gardens  and  plan- 
tations, while  in  the  suburbs  are  the 
homes  of  the  provincial  officers, 
land-owners  and  missionaries.  The 
Botanical  Garden  is  a  tropical  para- 
dise where  the  American  naturalists 
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can  find  most  of  the  varieties  of 
African  flowers.  The  ** rickshaw"  or 
dog-cart  takes  you  out  for  a  ride  in 
the  suburbs  or  to  the  cricket  course. 
Bicycling  is  popular  with  the  tribes- 
men as  well  as  with  the  whites.  By 
night  the  electric  current  lights  up 
houses  and  streets.  You  can  tele- 
phone from  Entebbe  to  Mombasa; 
and  for  years  the  telegraph  wire  has 
stretched  across  the  country,  except 
when  broken  by  storms  or  beasts. 

At  Entebbe  the  ex-President  will 
turn  the  comer,  so  to  speak,  in  his 
journeys;  for  when  he  has  again 
boarded  the  steamer  and  reached 
Jinja,  he  is  near  the  river  he  will 
follow  until  he  gets  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Just  a  few  miles  through 
the  little  valley  in  which  Jinja  lies 
is  a  cataract.  Here  Kermit  sets  up 
his  camera  and  pictures  the  actual 
source  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  which  the 
reference  books  speak  of  as  "undis- 
covered.*' Out  come  the  rifles,  for 
just  below  Ripon  Falls  is  a  patch  of 
water  which  at  times  is  turned  to  a 
whirlpool  by  the  mass  of  "sacred" 
crocodiles  with  which  it  swarms.  No 
Nile  traveller  has  ever  seen  more 
of  the  ugly  reptiles  huddled  into  a 
place  of  the  same  size,  and  every 
crack  of  the  rifle  may  mean  a  hide  if 


the  marksman  knows  where  to  hit 
to  the  death.  You  can  shoot  enough 
here  in  a  month  to  stock  a  good-sized 
leather  shop.  Then  it 's  from  En- 
tebbe to  Gondokoro  by  the  little 
river  boats — where  they  can  navi- 
gate the  river;  where  they  can't, 
the  tourist  can  take  rickshaws,  or 
go  on  mule-back  over  the  caravan 
■trail  along  the  Victoria  Nile  that  ex- 
isted long  before  the  first  white  man 
saw  it.  At  Gondokoro  the  traveller 
will  find  waiting  a  special  steamer 
provided  by  Egypt's  Sirdar,  on  which 
he  will  voyage  to  famed  Khartoum. 
All  this  wandering  in  the  African 
forest  is  due  to  one  thing  more  than 
to  any  other — the  lure  of  the  white 
rhinoceros.  If  ex-President  Roose- 
velt can  solve  this  animal  mystery, 
he  will  do  something  man  has  never 
done,  although  the  world's  greatest 
hunters  have  sought  the  rare  beast 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more. 
If  he  gets  one — and  he  's  determined 
to — Harvard's  Class  of  '80  may  have 
a  new  "yell"  when  the  hunter  comes 
to  its  reunion: 

Four  —  five  —  O, 
Three  —  O  —  three, 
R-o-o-s-e-v-e-l-t !     R-h-i-n-o ! 
Vic  —  to  —  reel 
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SHE  was  aghast  at  this  last  failure 
of  her  long-nourished  hope.  As 
she  plodded  beside  the  pitiful 
stack  of  battered  and  rusty  household 
gear — home-made  for  the  most  part, 
and  the  rest  indescribably  cheap  and 
ugly — Evelina  Kell,  with  her  babe 
at  her  breast,  found  herself  muttering 
and  moaning  over  and  over:  "Oh, 
I  'm  sick  of  it — I  want  to  go  home. 
I  'm  sick,  I  want  to  go  home — I  want 
to  go  home."  Tears  at  last  blinded 
her  eyes  so  that  she  stumbled.      Her 


husband  turned  from  his  team  with  a* 
kindly  admonition. 

"  Now,  mother,  you  'd  better  hush 
that,  or  you  '11  make  yourself  sick 
sure  enough,  goin'  on  so.  Ride, 
honey;  git  up  an'  ride — the  nags  can 
stand  it.  Whatever  air  ye  grievin' 
so  about,  anyhow?  Look  what  a 
sightly  evenin'  it  is — ^red — we  '11  have 
a  fine  day  to-morrow." 

She  listened  with  a  bitter,  dis- 
crediting half-smile.  This  year,  what 
with  Anselm's  illness  and  a  fire,  the 
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stack  of  household  goods  had  dwindled 
until  there  was  room  for  her  to  ride 
beside  the  children.  The  baby  was 
now  old  enough  to  sit  by  her  instead 
of  being  carried — "  though  there  *11  be 
one  in  arms  before  the  next  movin*," 
she  said  bitterly,  communing  with 
herself  under  her  shadowing  sun- 
bonnet.  Moreover,  the  team  and 
wagon,  such  as  they  were,  were  thia 
time  Anselm's  own.  "  But  there,  we 
had  to  sell  the  cow  to  git  it.  Oh,  I 
wish't  I  could  just  go  home.   .    .    ." 

She  climbed  submissively  up.  Jolt- 
ing, swaying,  sweltering,  powdered 
thick  with  dust,  the  forlorn  little 
group  moved  along  between  the 
ridges,  stopping  now  and  again  to  rest 
the  mules  or  to  drink  of  the  wayside 
water.  It  was  to  Samples'  Mill  they 
were  going  this  time,  and  with  every 
mile  the  country  became  wilder,  more 
heavily  wooded.  Evelina  scarcely 
spoke  as  they  rode  along ;  the  little  ones 
drowsed,  or  sat  in  apathetic  silence, 
only  at  intervals  pointing  out  a  rock 
or  a  bird's  nest  amid  the  under- 
growth. Anselm,  seeing  the  general 
despondency,  tried  to  cheer  his  woman 
as  he  ploughed  through  the  dust,  by 
assuring  her  of  the  tight  shack  and 
level  truck-patch  he  had  rented,  and 
telling  her  how  the  mill  men  had 
offered  him  a  chance  to  buy  both. 
She  murmured  yes  and  yes,  without 
interest.  From  having  sojourned  in 
many  shacks  she  knew  about  what  this 
onfe  would  be  like — ^windowless,  hot  in 
summer  and  cold  in  winter  as  a  paper 
shell,  filled  with  fleas  by  the  stray 
hogs  that  had  slept  under  its  floor, 
and  impossible  to  render'  clean  or 
attractive.  As  for  the  chance  of 
buying — that,  too,  was  an  old  story. 

"Anyhow,  I'm  glad,"  said  An- 
selm, fumbling  for  hold  on  his  wont- 
ed cheerfulness,  "  that  we  decided  to 
come  out  here  instead  of  holin'  up 
in  Free-fight  for  the  winter." 

The  wagon  jolted  and  rattled  over 
the  stony  road.  Anselm  was  a  sun- 
burned, lithe  fellow,  with  a  good- 
humored,  three-cornered  face  that 
held  structurally  a  hint  of  mirth  in 
it.  His  wife  resented  that  look  just 
now.     Both  the  children  were  whim- 


pering, and  she  addressed  their  father 
with  a  querulous  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"  I  'm  plumb  wore  out  with  this 
ridin*,"  she  said. 

He  could  make  no  headway  against 
her  disaffection;  he  could  not  warm 
or  cheer  her;  he  began  to  feel  piqued, 
and  became  sulky.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  again  spoke,  glancing  at 
the   Sim. 

"  Well,  I  reckon  we  '11  make  hit 
ag'in  dark,"  he  observed.  "The  lit- 
tle fellers  must  be  gittin'  tired,  too." 

Again,  when  the  shadows  were  flung 
far  across  the  road :  "  Hit  ain't  more  'n 
two  mile  furder.  Our  place  is  right 
on  the  p'int  o'  this  ridge." 

All  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  shifted 
position  on  the  creaking,  clattering 
load.  Then,  without  warning,  the 
off  forewheel  dropped  into  a  chug- 
hole.  There  was  a  lurch,  a  strain, 
a  crash  of  splintering  wood;  the 
children  shrieked,  the  team  plunged 
for  a  moment  while  their  driver 
shouted  and  plied  his  whip.  Then  the 
calamity  was  quietly  accepted,  and 
all  began  to  scramble  into  the  road. 

"  Haf  to  take  this  wheel  to  the  mill 
blacksmith's,"  said  Anselm,  tapping 
the  smashed  rim  and  tire  with  his 
whip-stock. 

"And  us  camp  here!"  exclaimed 
the  woman;  but  that  was  the  extent 
of  her  outcry.  Oh,  well;  it  was  of  a 
piece  with  all  the  rest.  Her  lips 
were  drawn  as  she  went  about  un- 
loading the  needed  bits  of  furniture, 
while  her  man  unhitched  and  fed 
the  mules. 

"  I  '11  go  down  into  the  breaks 
yonder,"  he  proposed,  surve)ring  the 
land  with  an  experienced  eye,  "and 
see  if  I  can  find  us  some  water  afore 
it 's  too  dark.  You  know  where 
them  matches  is  at?" 

She  set  the  little  ones  to  gathering 
brushwood,  and  presently  on  wayside 
bush  and  weed  shone  the  shaken 
brightness,  as  ruddy  a  blaze  as  ever 
graced  a  hearth.  But  while  the  wo- 
man sliced  the  salt  pork  for  their 
repast  she  was  moaning  softly,  under 
the  sound  of  crackling  and  bubbling, 
"I  want  to  go  back  home";  and, 
though  the  children  raced  to  her  in 
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delight  over  the  find  of  a  quaintly 
freaked  box-terrapin  no  larger  than 
a  coin,  and  though  Anselm  appeared 
next  moment  with  brimming  buckets, 
having  had  the  luck  to  stumble  on  a 
good  spring  not  a  himdred  yards  from 
the  road,  her  heart  lay  like  a  stone. 

All  her  life  Evelina  Kell  had  be- 
longed to  that  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain people  who,  sometimes  through 
restlessness,  sometimes  driven  by 
dire  poverty,  are  continually  shifting 
their  habitations.  Her  father,  Daniel 
Beaver,  was  not  poor  among  his 
neighbors;  he  was  only  a  type  in 
which  the  instincts  of  the  settler  are 
forever  conflicting  with  those  of  the 
rover.  His  way  was  to  choose  a 
piece  of  wild  land,  clear  and  fence  a 
few  acres,  open  a  well-spring,  build 
a  cabin  and  a  stable  or  smokehouse, 
raise  his  own  cow-peas  and  truck 
for  a  season  or  two — ^and  then,  al- 
most before  Bess  and  Piedy  were  thor- 
oughly assured  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  milk-pap,  he  would  swap  the  whole 
for  a  larger  piece  of  wilderness  some- 
where farther  back,  and  begin  the 
whole  task  anew.  By  this  means  he 
had  owned,  at  one  time  or  another, 
nearly  every  tract  of  arable  ground 
on  Sourwood  Mountain,  and,  with  the 
help  of  his  strong  sons  and  willing 
neighbors,  built  some  twenty  cabins. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  the  coves  of 
Sourwood  to-day  that  old  man  Beaver 
had  a  raisin'  every  fall  and  a  barn- 
raisin'  every  other  fall,  his  wife 
having  a  quiltin*  on  the  off  year.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  his  dog,  on  seeing 
the  wagon  backed  against  the  door, 
waited  no  commands,  but  ran  at 
once  to  hustle  in  the  chickens — all 
save  one  knowing  old  rooster  whom 
some  wag  described  as  meekly  hold- 
ing up  his  legs  to  be  tied. 

So  Beaver  grew  old  in  the  full 
content  of  usefulness.  In  that  land 
of  pioneers  he  had  been  of  inestimable 
service  to  his  kind — ^like  the  historic 
Johnnie  Appleseed  of  a  more  northern 
region.  That  the  fruits  of  his  hus- 
bandry must  be  plucked  by  others — 
that  strange  footsteps  trod  the  punch- 
eons of  his  hewing,  and  the  laughter 
of  babes   unnamed   by  him   echoed 


along  the  timbers  he  had  mortised — 
this  troubled  him  not  at  all.  He 
made  a  good  living  and,  with  his  five 
sons,  enjoyed  the  almost  nomadic  life. 
But  he  wore  out  two  wives  in  the 
process;  and  all  his  eight  daughters 
had  married  pathetically  young,  hop- 
ing to  escape,  like  Noah's  dove,  to  the 
solid  ground  of  a  permanent  home. 

In  Evelina's  case  the  hope  of 
haven  proved  a  mirage.  She  had 
indeed  married  a  man  in  whom  the 
domestic  instinct  was  dominant,  but 
Anselm  was  no  manager.  He  tried 
work  in  the  mines  "yon  side  the 
mount 'n,"  and  was  at  one  time  a 
hand  on  the  valley  railroad;  he  had 
tended  the  grist-mill  on  Caney's 
Creek,  and  there  turned  occasional 
pennies  by  fashioning  bread-bowls 
of  maple  wood  and  baskets  of  oak 
splints.  He  had  once  set  up  a 
primitive  jug-factory  among  the 
creek  beds  of  pale-blue  clay;  and  in 
season  he  helped  with  sorghum-grind- 
ing, cotton-picking,  and  fruit-packing 
on  the  valley  farms.  Shreds  and 
ra veilings  these  of  any  proper  calling; 
yet  Anselm  was  so  hard  and  willing  a 
worker  that  he  always  kept  bread  in 
their  mouths  and  a  roof  over  them. 
Evelina's  sorrow  was  that  the  roof 
should  be  so  frequently  changed; 
for  he  never  attained  their  common 
desire  of  a  four-acre  plot  and  cabin 
of  their  own.  Something  always 
happened  just  when  they  seemed 
about  to  settle — he  lost  his  job,  or 
learned  of  a  better  one  elsewhere; 
the  water  failed,  or  they  became 
convinced  the  place  was  unhealthy. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  was 
that  every  year,  sometimes  oftener, 
they  **shut  the  door  and  called  the 
dog."  To  Evelina  that  proverb  was 
a  hateful  mockery.  Her  part  in  the 
moving  inevitably  meant  three  or 
four  days  of  hard  work  and  exposure 
to  the  weather.  The  children  seemed 
always  fretful  and  ailing  on  moving 
day.  Sometimes  their  scant  bedding 
became  damp  with  mountain  mist. 
Often  on  the  steeps  they  had  to  un- 
pack the  load  and  carry  it  piecemeal 
over  a  difficult  pass.  Once  night 
overtook  them  stalled  in  midstream 
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where  Anselm  had  mistaken  the  ford. 
If  they  had  a  cow  she  was  sure  to 
break  loose  somewhere  along  the  route 
and  lead  them  a  weary  and  anxious 
chase  before  they  could  start  again. 
The  children  were  all  so  nearly  of  a 
size  that,  until  the  last  two  or  three 
moves,  no  one  could  be  trusted  to 
secure  another  on  their  precarious 
perch  atop  the  bedding  roll.  And 
upon  their  heads  was  the  summer 
sun  and  dust,  or  else  the  cruel  frost, 
or  a  searching  rain  that  might  turn 
at  any  time  into  needles  of  snow. 
To-day's  moving,  in  fine  spring 
weather,    was    an    exception. 

The  sun  was  gone  behind  the  woods. 
Azalea  fragrance  floated  in  great 
waves  from  out  of  the  hollow,  and 
the  whippoorwills  began  calling  The 
road,  white  as  if  covered  thick  in 
meal,  and  printed  over  already  with 
little  bare  reet,  ran  straight  into  the 
green  tangle  and  was  lost;  butterfly- 
peas  and  centaury  roses  bloomed 
beside  the  way;  fireflies  sparkled  in 
the  shadow.  Between  the  oaks  was 
a  glimpse  of  a  blue  hill  like — ^well, 
she  could  not  quite  remember  what 
blue  vista,  far  in  girlhood,  was  like 
to  this  one.  But  that  blossoming 
chestnut  tree,  with  its  clear,  vibrant 
hum  of  bees  in  the  honeyed  dusk, 
reminded  her  of  the  one  at  .  .  . 
no;  again,  she  could  not  fix  the 
memory. 

"  This  place  feels  like  hit  used  to  at 
home,"  she  sighed,  when  the  supper 
was  over  and  the  children  asleep  on  a 
pallet  spread  under  the  trees. 

"Which  home?"  queried  her  hus- 
band, and  awaited  no  reply.  The 
moon  glimmered  through  the  boughs, 
and  the  camp-fire  slowly  faded  to  a 
skein  of  pungent  smoke  in  the  dark- 
ness. "We  gotta  get  up  early.  I 
want  to  have  that  wheel  mended  at 
the  mill  forge  afore^  breakfast,  and 
git  a  soon  start  if  we  can." 

So  a  second  pallet  was  prepared, 
and  on  its  hard,  uneven  length  they 
stretched  their  weary  limbs. 

For  a  time  she  was  wakeful,  while 
the  deep  stillness  and  loneliness  of  the 
forest  night  took  hold  upon  her  heart. 
She    lay    breathing    quietly,    lapped 


like  a  lifeless  thing  in  a  sadness 
too  great  to  be  altogether  of  a  per- 
sonal quality;  the  weight  of  the 
world's  pain  was  in  it.  Dark,  still 
and  chill  with  dew,  swept  by  an 
unknown  wind  from  the  unshapen, 
empty  homes  of  the  air,  the  vast 
night  hung  over  her — Night,  older 
than  Time. 

She  waited,  not  caring  ever  to  rise 
to  a  new  day,  praying  only  for  the 
passion  of  tears  that  should  bring 
relief.  Then  she  slept.  It  may  have 
been  about  two  o'clock  when  Evelina 
awoke  from  a  beautiful  dream.  She 
tried  not  to  wake;  her  spirit  strove 
to  grasp  the  golden  thread  and 
follow  into  the  enchanted  country 
it  had  quitted,  but  roused  itself  in 
striving.  However,  the  charm  re- 
mained like  a  perfume  round  her. 

"  I  was  back  home,"  she  whispered 
to  herself  in  the  darkness.  "That 
was  it.  I  was  back  home."'  Overhead 
the  night- wind  was  swaying  the  tree- 
tops  slowly  against  the  stars.  She 
heard  the  whispered  counsel  of  the 
leaves.     "  I  was  back  home." 

She  tried  to  piece  together  details 
of  the  dream  picture.  There  was  a 
blossoming  orchard,  of  that  she  was 
sure.  An  orchard  all  light  and  bloom, 
aquiver  in  the  sun — the  one  at  the 
old  Dease  place,  of  course.  Yet 
it  could  not  have  been  springtime, 
for  she  was  picking  blackberries, 
and  a  cornfield  rustled  beyond  the 
fence. 

Also,  by  the  absurdity  of  dreams, 
with  the  rustle  was  mingled  a  drum- 
ming undertone  of  rain  as  she  had 
used  to  hear  it  on  the  dear  low 
roof  by  Caney's  Creek,  and  framed 
by  the  dark  entry-vista  above  the 
purple-misted  range  she  remembered 
from  one  of  her  first  childhood 
dwellings.  Through  the  house  a 
shadowy,  beloved  presence — was  it 
her  mother,  or  sister  Lib  or  Em? — 
had  made  itself  gently  felt;  yet 
surely  she  glimpsed  the  sunny  head 
of  her  little  boy  that  died. 

Where  was  it,  then?  Where  and 
when  was  it,  this  home,  the  centre, 
the  very  core,  of  lifelong  desire  and 
remembrance  ? 
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Suddenly,  with  a  soft,  swift,  tingling 
shock,  as  of  a  hand  laid  on  her  in 
the  dark,  Evelina  knew.  She  became 
fully  awake,  and  saw  the  truth  as 
clearly  as  she  saw  the  stars.  This  home 
for  which  she  yearned  was  no  place 
to  be  reached  by  any  road  of  earth. 
What  she  seemed  to  remember  was 
no  single  definite  locality,  but  the 
ghost  of  fair,  perished  days  in  many 
dear  places — a  lovely  composite  of 
all  the  hours,  perfumes,  and  pictures 
past,— essence  of  all  she  had  known 
of  love  and  youth  and  the  joy  of  life. 

Over  her  head  a  bird  broke  the 
deep  silence  with  a  brief  and  delicate 
nocturne  keyed  like  the  falling  of 
drops  into  a  lonely  pool.  On  the 
instant,  as  if  at  a  signal,  the  frogs' 
orchestra  began.  From  the  marshy 
little  hollow  below  the  spring  a  few 
piped  severally  at  first;  then  fol- 
lowed a  chorus  of  tinklings  and 
flutings  and  trillings  and  tintinna- 
bulations. All  were  bent  on  achiev- 
ing rhythm  and  unison,  and  all, 
as  usual  among  the  frogs,  gave  up 
just  when  success  seemed  imminent. 
And  then  the  awakened  treetoads 
took  up  the  strain,  in  long  cool  tones, 
half  a  dozen  trilling  at  once  in  as 
many  different  minors.  Occasionally  a 
deeper  note  rang  vibrant  and  heavy 
— the  bass-viol  of  a  bull-frog.  Every 
littlest  tinkle  was  given  its  full  value, 
held  separately  afloat  on  the  ocean 
of  silence.  Evelina,  listening,  felt 
the  old  bitterness  fall  from  her  like 
a  broken  chain.  So  the  frogs*  music 
had  rippled,  clear  and  merry,  from  so 


many  marshes  through  the  summer 
nights  of  her  life;  wherever  she  had 
lived — in  the  ridges,  at  the  foot  of 
Sourwood,  or  on  the  Side,  by  the 
river,  or  on  the  breaks  of  Caney — 
she  had  heard  them  without  fail  each 
year.  And  so  the  thrush  foretold . 
the  dawn;  so  the  chestnuts  bloomed 
ever  in  the  engulfing  forest;  so  the 
treetops  fanned  the  quiet  stars.  And 
all  were  hers,  for  she  loved  and 
remembered  all.  These,  not  one  par- 
ticular lintel,  were  her  home  and  her 
children's  home. 

She  turned,  and  drew  a  deep  breath. 
Over  the  oaks  a  rim  of  gold  be- 
gan to  widen  toward  the  zenith;  the 
thrush's  harp-note  rang  from  the 
creek  below.  She  felt  her  soul  adrift 
on  an  infinity  of  perfect  peace  and 
wholesomeness.  The  great  secret  had 
been  whispered  to  her  in  the  night. 
And  though  she  might  not  put  it 
into  words,  she  felt  that  she  should 
put  it  into  life — a,  larger  life  than  she 
had  ever  known.  At  home  every- 
where! It  was  given  her  to  perceive, 
in  a  simple  way,  that  this  frame  of 
mind  was  the  greater  gift,  outweighing 
the  ancestral  acres,  the  broad  hearths 
and  strong-raftered  roof-trees,  of  wo- 
men she  had  envied.  Here  was  her 
mansion,  canopied  by  God's  blue. 

Day  broke  through  the  highland 
forest;  and,  with  the  pacific  confidence 
in  herself  and  trust  in  the  blessed 
everyday  world  of  men  and  things 
which  is  faith  in  God,  Evelina  arose 
among  her  sleeping  household,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  a  woman  at  home. 


ITALY  AND  THE  BOOK-MAKERS 

By  CHARLOTTE  HARWOOD 


THE  spell  of  Italy  is  more  potent 
than  ever,  and  year  by  year 
the  increasing  tourist  adds  to 
the  store  of  books  about  the  Wo- 
man Land.  A  century  or  more  ago 
she  was  the  culminating  point  of  the 
young  English  gentleman's  "grand 
tour";  but  to-day  the  motpr-car  has 


replaced  the  lumbering  coach,  and 
steamship  companies  pour  hordes  of 
Western  barbarians  into  her  beau- 
tiful gateways,  Naples  and  Genoa. 
Genoa  la  Superba,  supremely  throned 
on  her  amphitheatre  of  hills,  looking 
out  on  the  sea  she  once  queened,  bids 
fair  to  become,  once  again,  a  great 
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Mediterranean  seaport.  Like  all  the 
fair  cities  of  Italy  she  has  a  past — and 
a  past  worth  looking  into, — though 
she  is  usually  treated  as  a  means 
to  the  end  of  other  more  famous 
towns. 

Perhaps  a  little  too  Baedekerian  in 
his  methods,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Garden 
has  nevertheless  told  all  the  story  in 
"The  City  of  Genoa,"  this  colorful 
overture  to  the  opera  "Italy";  and 
hence  we  can  go  to  some  other  of 
the  "Cities  of  Italy,"  whose  varying 
charm  Mr.  Arthur  Sjmions  feels  and 
imparts  with  none  of  the  catalogical 
sense  that  overwhelms  so  many  so- 
journers in  the  art-saturatei5  atmos- 
phere of  southern  Europe.  li'»e  spe- 
cial characteristic  of  each  to\Ti  is 
clearly  shown  in  these  pages,  and  al- 
though we  may  not  agree  with  the 
author  that  Naples,  for  instance,  is 
terrifying,  we  must  still  recognize 
the  Naples  he  tells  of — ^bright,  lazy, 
beautiful,  flea-ridden,  beggar-haimted 
witch  that  she  is;  and  we  must 
realize  that  in  the  Capital  the  most 
impressive  thing,  after  all,  is  "  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome,"  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  realize  that  it  is  really 
a  small  city.  While  it  would  be 
impossible  to  walk  thje  streets  of 
Florence  unconscious  of  her  great 
citizens,  it  is  more  as  a  philosopher 
than  as  guide  and  friend  that  Mr. 
Symons  accompanies  us;  while  we 
float  through  Venice  without  the 
assistance  of  Titian  or  Aretino — 
though  never  unconscious  of  their 
influence  there, — see  her  glorious, 
barbaric,  glowing  and  yet  fading 
splendor,  inhale  her  mediaeval  breath, 
and  listen  to  her  silence;  or  wander 
through  academic  Bologna,  mystic 
Ravenna,  flower-like  Siena,  and  even 
spend  a  day  in  Verona  undisturbed 
by  the  shades  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Twenty  years  ago  Margaret  Sy- 
monds  was  in  Italy  with  her  father, 
J.  Addington  Symonds;  and  now 
she  writes  of  the  "Days  Spent  on 
a  Doge's  Farm,"  in  the  flat  coun- 
try arotmd  Padua  and  Venice.  Her 
hostess,  the  Countess  Pisani,  was  a 
woman  whose  remarkable  character 


robbed  this  country  of  its  chief 
characteristic — monotony.  Miss  Sy- 
monds tells  how  she  organized  the 
farm,  bought  centuries  before  by  one 
of  the  Pisani  family,  which  has  given 
a  Doge  to  Venice.  It  is  a  phase  of 
Italian  life  seldom  seen  by  Americans, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  inter- 
national interchange  of  dollars  and 
dukedoms;  and  there  is  a  simplicity 
and  charm  about  it  that  make  it 
seem  very  restful  to  one  living  what 
a  foreign  friend  calls  "  la  vie  vertigi- 
neuse  de  New  York."  There  is  ^ 
refreshing  absence  of  opinion  as  to 
Italian  art  and  Renaissance  culture 
here;  as  there  is  also  in  Lina  Duff 
Gordon's  "Home  Life  in  Italy";  or 
rather,  as  she  says  in  the  preface,  in 
a  part  of  Italy;  for  the  people  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  differ  one  from  the 
other  almost  as  much  as  do  the 
various  nations  of  Europe.  But  what 
a  delightful  picture  we  have  here  of 
the  life  of  this  particular  little  cor- 
ner !  Who  would  not  love  Mariannina, 
cook  and  housekeeper,  who  bought 
a  rather  lean  turkey  for  seventy 
cents,  and  explained — ^while  the  tur- 
key was  warming  itself  at  the  sitting- 
room  fire,  whither  she  had  led  it: 
"  We  can  stuff  it  with  maize  and  acorns 
— ^there  is  time  before  Christmas, — 
and  when  I  have  finished  washing  up 
in  the  afternoon,  I  can  take  it  to 
walk  in  the  moat,  and  do  my  crochet." 
The  Italian  peasant  is  not  all  Mafia 
and  Camorra,  as  we  in  America  are 
too  apt  to  think,  though  witchcraft, 
no  doubt,  still  flourishes  among  them, 
and  superstition  and  revenge.  Miss 
Gordon  tells  many  good  stories  of 
them.  A  jealous  wife  waited  for  her 
rival,  fell  upon  her  suddenly  and  cut 
off  all  her  hair  with  a  pair  of  shears. 
"Now,"  she  said,  "go  and  show 
yourself  to  your  husband,  and  tell 
him  who  has  done  this,  and  don't 
ever  dare  to  come  near  my  man  again 
or  else  I  'U  send  the  devil  himself 
after  you."  The  cleanliness  of  most 
of  these  peasants  is  dwelt  on.  "  We 
Northerners  have  much  to  learn 
from  an  Italian  house-f rau."  We 
Americans  think  we  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  any  one,  but  one  sees 
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few  such  pretty  ways  as  this  in 
New  York:  "One  day  we  offered  a 
hard-boiled  egg  to  a  toothless  old 
man,  half  mendicant,  half  casual 
laborer.  He  was  delighted,  but  be- 
fore beginning  to  eat  it  he  offered  us 
a  penny  and,  as  we  refused  it  with 
much  amusement,  later  in  the  day  he 
brought  me  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers." 
There  are  many  little  incidents  of 
this  nature  and,  with  descriptions  of 
the  way  the  little  peasants  read  and 
recite  naturally,  one  who  does  not 
already  know  may  learn  that  all 
Italians  are  not  New  York  "dagos." 
This  bit  of  advice  may  be  laid  to 
heart:  "The  Englishman" — the  au- 
thor writes  from  an  English  stand- 
point— "finds  the  foreigner  horribly 
underpaid,  and  is  ready  to  treat 
him  better;  plimged  into  the  ro- 
mance of  the  country,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  be  worldly  wise.  Then 
the  Italian  mistakes  kindness  for 
stupidity.  ...  In  every  case  the 
old  proverb  shows  its  wisdom:  *In 
Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do.'*'  As 
seen  in  these  pages,  the  Italian  peas- 
ant is,  on  the  whole,  a  lovable 
creature,  in  many  respects  unchanged 
from  what  he  was  centuries  ago.  He 
has  remained,  but  his  lords  have 
vanished,  and  are  now  but  one  of 
the  brilliant  memories  that  make 
the  romance  of  Italy. 

We  may  read  of  some  of  them  in 
Mr.  Christopher  Hare's  "  Courts  and 
Camps  of  the  Italian  Renaissance," 
which  professes  to  be  **a  mirror  of 
the  life  and  times  of  the  ideal  gentle- 
man Count  Baldassare  Castiglione, 
derived  largely  from  his  own  letters 
and  other  contemporary  sources." 
Here,  like  Machiavelli  in  exile,  we 
may  make  our  "entrance  into  the 
ancient  courts  of  the  men  of  old" 
and  be  carried  away  to  the  soci- 
ety of  all  the  magnificos  of  a  mag- 
nificent period.  The  Court  of  Ur- 
bino  is  the  principal  one  here;  but 
with  Urbino  were  closely  allied 
Perraro  and  Mantua,  and  we  have 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  Gonzagi 
and  of  Isabella  d'Este,  never  an 
engaging  figure,  but  interesting  for 
her    artistic    avarice;    of    Ludovico 


il  Moro,  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
some  kings  and  popes,  and  the  terrible 
sack  of  Rome.  To-day,  it  seems  all 
a  sort  of  Arabian  Nights  tale,  and, 
with  the  memory  of  those  now 
melancholy  cities  fresh  in  our  minds, 
leaves  the  impression  of  unutterable 
sadness  that  no  one  who  loves  Italy 
can  escape.  It  may  be  that  the 
distance  of  centuries  lends  enchant- 
ment to  this  view;  those  days  had 
their  troubles,  but  they  have  left  a 
lasting  regret  that  their  grace  and 
beauty  had  to  die  with  so  much  else 
that  is  happily  over.  An  epitome  of 
Castiglione's  "Book  of  the  Courtier," 
which  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
fad,  closes  Mr.  Hare's  picture  of  his 
times. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  differ- 
ent wa)rs  in  which  Italy  takes  hold 
of  the  traveller.  One  sees  only  her 
romantic  Renaissance  past,  another 
her  mediaeval  cities,  some  her  faded 
present,  and  a  few  the  promise  of 
her  future.  Her  northern  churches 
seem  to  have  drawn  Mr.  T.  Francis 
Bumpus  to  her  towns,  and  in  "Ca- 
thedrals and  Churches  of  Northern 
Italy"  he  writes  of  them  with  a 
cocksureness  not  always  commend- 
able. There  are  illustrations  of  all 
the  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  the 
book  is  very  well  got  up. 

Turning  from  the  somewhat  cold 
architecture  of  northern  Italy  we 
find  some  recollections  of  "Lands  of 
Summer  "—by  Mr.  T.  R.  Sullivan- 
pleasant  reacUng,  largely  on  account 
of  the  feeling  of  sun-warmed  leisure 
that  it  imparts.  Why  should  we  be 
in  a  hurry  in  Sicily?  Mr.  Sullivan 
does  not  think  we  should,  and  sa)rs 
that  when  allowance  has  been  made 
for  "  a  certain  deliberation  in  methods 
of  procedure  there  is  no  better  train- 
service  anywhere,  anl  the  absence 
of  Anglo-Saxon  hustle  is  refreshing." 
All  "  good  Americans "  will  of  course 
deny  this,  but  in  this  easy  way  he 
jogged  through  Sicily,  Greece  and  a 
part  of  Italy  last  year,  and  we  read, 
almost  with  awe  that,  "at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  our  third 
day,  we  alighted,  shivering,  in  the 
central  railway  station  of  Messina.  .  . . 
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We  explored  her  squares  and  byways, 
shopped  on  the  Marina,  and  climbed 
her  flowered  hillsides.  .  .  .  Messina, 
on  its  splendid  harbor,  the  natural 
anchorage  of  the  straits,  is  a  quiet 
seaport  with  a  declining  trade."  All 
this  was  before  December  28th!  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  Palermo,  "su- 
perbly placed  on  a  wide  sea-front- 
age, between  mountain  capes,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Conca  d'Oro,*'  is  still  left 
us,  and  as  much  of  Greece  as  we  read 
of  here.  Years  ago  the  author  spent 
midsummer  in  Tuscany,  and  attended 
the  celebration  of  Alfieri's  centenary 
at  Asti — ^when  Tommaso  Salvini  bid 
farewell  to  the  stage. 

We  next  join  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
on  "  A  Winter  Pilgrimage  in  Palestine, 
Italy  and  Cyprus.*'  The  pilgrimage 
began  very  unpromisingly  in  many 
ways,  including  the  forwarding  of 
his  baggage  to  Reggio  di  Calabria 
instead  of  to  Brindisi,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  Reggio  was  not  so  sorely 
in  need  of  baggage  as  it  is  to-day. 
These  vicissitudes  add  to  the  excite- 
ment of  travel,  but,  though  I  have 
never  been  farther  south  than  Rome 
(by  train,  that  is),  I  must  admit  I 
never  lost  anything  in  Italy — ^not 
even  my  temper,  for  the  Italians 
are  charmingly  polite,  even  when 
their  methods  are  most  exasperating. 
But  then,  I  never  expect  to  write 
a  book  about  Italy.  Mr.  Haggard 
found  Cyprus  an  unspoiled  Paradise. 
**  These  folk,  however,  are  not  ex- 
orbitant in  their  demands,  and  do 
not  grumble  or  ask  for  more.  Tourists 
have  not  come  to  Cyprus  to  spoil  it; 
I  never  heard  of  an  American  even 
setting  foot  on  the  island,  therefore 
a  shilling  here  goes  as  far  as  five 
elsewhere."  Americans  are  at  once 
the  blessing  and  the  curse  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  pity  that  most  people,  when 
they  find  such  blessed  places,  im- 
mediately advertise  them  in  a  book, 
and  thus  spoil  the  very  thing  they 
praise  God  others  have  not  spoiled 
for  them.  It  would  take  more  than 
one  winter  to  accompany  Mr.  Hag- 
gard on  this  pilgrimage,  so  frequent 
are    his    digressions    into   irrelevant 


side-tracks.     Nor  does  the  roughness 
of  his  style  make  travelling  easy. 

Pleasanter  far  is  it  to  be  "Out-of 
Doors  in  the  Holy  Land"  with  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  who  took  his  soul 
with  him,  and  has  not  left  it  out  of 
the  little  volume  that  is  the  result 
of  his  sojourn  in  Palestine.  To  one 
who  goes  there  filled  with  the  mjrstery 
and  poetry  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  tourist  must  be  a  severe  test  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  to  love  one's 
neighbor  as  oneself,  unless  one  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  self-love.  And 
what  Christianity  has  made  of  Christ's 
country  must  be  even  a  severer 
shock  to  believers.  What,  I  wonder, 
would  be  Christ's  feelings  were  he  to 
arise  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  with  its  lamps  and  icons 
and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  full 
of  strange  odors  and  glimmerings  of 
mystic  light,  the  silver  star  marking 
the  place  of  his  cross,  and  the  brass 
slide  over  the  cleft  in  the  rock  which 
was  made  by  the  earthquake — ^where 
**  Turkish  guardians  of  the  holy  places 
and  keepers  of  the  peace  between 
Christians  were  seated,"  and  where 
these  same  Christians  fight  over  the 
hanging  of  a  picture  in  His  honor! 
Turn  from  it  all  to  the  open  air  where 
Dr.  van  Dyke  finds  the  true  Christ- 
ianity, and  where  we  may  read  the 
story  of  Christ's  life  in  the  fields  and 
on  the  hills  he  trod,  and  possibly 
meet  the  descendants  of  the  very 
peasants  he  loved  so  well.  Dr.  van 
Dyke  has  read  Palestine  aright,  and 
shows  us  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
get  the  best  of  what  the  past  has 
left  us,  in  spite  of  the  ever-increasing 
destructive  march  of  "progress"  and 
the  locust-like  tourist,  who  bids  fair 
to  ruin  the  old  world  before  he  has 
learned  really  to  appreciate  the  glories 
that  money  cannot  buy,  and  that 
only  other  times,  other  peoples  and 
other  conditions  could  have  produced. 
May  the  day  soon  arrive  when,  cu- 
riosity having  given  place  to  culture, 
the  Old  World  will  be  regarded  as  a 
treasure-house  and  not  as  a  mere 
hunting-ground  for  relics  and  stamp- 
ing-ground for  excursionists. 


|(The  Lounger] 


I 

Little  Miss  Perkins 

Much  loved  pickled  Gerkins 
And  went  to  the  Cupboard  and  stole  some; 

But  they  gave  her  such  pain 

She  ne'er  ate  them  again, 
She  found  them  so  shocking  unwholesome. 


II 

Good  Dicky  Snooks 

Is  fond  of  his  books 
And  is  loved  by  his  Usher  and  Master; 

But  naughty  Tom  Spry 

Has  got  a  black  eye 
And  carries  his  nose  in  a  plaster. 


m. 


These  little'  sketches  by  Thackeray 
would  not  be  worth  preserviog  were 
not  his  name  attached  to  them;  even 

so,  their  interest  is  not  very  great. 
But  there  are  those  among  us  to 
whom  the  merest  stroke  of  his  pen 
is  worth  while,  and  so  I  reproduce 
these. two  little  bits,  and  the  nonsense 
verses  which  accompany  them  in  the 
Oxford  edition  of  his  works,  for  which 
they  were  copied  from  a  sketchbook 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

As  this  magazine  goes  to  press,  the 
attempt  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  to  get  a  building  site  in 
Central  Park  has  received  the  backing 
of  the  New  York  State  Senate.  The 
friends  and  defenders  of  the  Park 
are  still  hopeful,  however,  of  de- 
feating the  measure  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature. 


Mr,  Galsworthy,  the  author  of "  Fra- 
ternity" and  other  notable  novels, 
has  made  a  success  with  his  two 
latest  plays,   both  of  which  will  be 
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seen  in  this  city  in  due  course.  From 
what  I  read  of  "  Strife,"  I  fancy  that 
it  is  something  like  Mr.  Cleveland 
MofEett's  "The  Battle";  and  like  that 
play  it  does  not  take  sides  in  the 
conflict  between  labor  and   capital. 

at 

The  Spanish  painter  Sorolla  must 
think  that  this  is  a  great  country  and 
that  the  American  people  know  a. 
good  thing  in  art  when  they  see  it. 
His  pictures  were  scarcely  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  Hispanic  Society's 
attractive  home  before  they  began  to 
be  bought  by  an  eager  and  admiring 
public.  Within  a  few  weeks  from 
the  day  they  were  first  seen  they 
were  all  sold,  and  Senor  Sorolla  is 
richer  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  than  when  he  landed  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  estimated  that  a  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  people  visited  the 
exhibition,  and  yet  it  was  away  up- 
town and  far  off  the  beaten  track. 
No  wonder  that  Spain  is  proud  of 
this  artist,  and  no  wonder  that  Val- 
encia has  named  one  of  her  streets 
the   Street   of    the    Painter  Sorolla. 
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Talk  about  the  stock  market  as  a  "  get- 
rich-quick"  proposition  —  it  cannot 
compare  with  art,  for  where  will  you 
find  a  speculator  who,  without  risking 
a  fortune,  can  make  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  within  a  month's  time  f 

Jennette  Lee's  "Simeon  Tetlow's 
Shadow"  is  as  unlike  "Uncle  Wil- 
liam "  as  if  it  had  been  written  by 
another  pen.  The  latter  is  an  idyl 
of  homely  life,  while  the  former  is  a 
study  of  business  conditions.  How 
the  author,  who  is  a  professor  at 
Smith  College  and  a  woman  who  has 
lived  secluded  from  the  hurly-burly, 
could  write  a  book  showing  as  much 
knowledge  of  business  methods  as 
this,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  author- 
ship. Mrs.  l-ee  is  the  wife  of  Gerald 
Stanley  I^ee,  to  whom  she  dedicates 
this  story.  Before  her  marriage  she 
was  a  professor  in  a  western  college ; 


since  her  marriage  both  she  and  her 
husband  have  been  connected  with 
Smith,  and  have  lived  at  North- 
ampton. Mr.  Lee  is  a  dreamer 
and  a  philosopher;  he  is  also,  what 
is  rare  in  philosophers,  a  wit.  It 
was  he  who  called  the  Library  of 
the  World'sBest, Literature,  edited 
by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  "War- 
ner's Safe  Cure  for  Literary  Igno- 
rance. "  Could  anything  be  neater 
by  way  of  characterization  than 
that?  Mr.  Lee  writes  essays,  some 
of  which  are  published  in  book 
form.  He  is  known  to  a  few,  who 
revel  in  his  work,  but  he  has  not 
yet  come  into  his  own.  Some  day 
he  will  be  properly  appreciated  ; 
then  people  will  w;ake  up  and  say: 
"  Has  this  man  been  writing  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  have 
only  just  discovered  him?"  Then 
they  will  fall  upon  his  books  and 
read  them,  and  berate  themselves 
for  not  having  read  them  before. 
Mr,  Lee  is  not  the  only  philosopher 
who  has  been  neglected  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  is  in  good 
company,  but  it  is  a  pity  not  only 
to  cheat  him  of  his  deserts,  but  to 
cheat  oneself  of  so  much  enjoyment. 

J* 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Lee.  She 
began  by  writing  essays,  and  clever 
ones  they  were,  but  it  was  not  until 
she  took  up  the  writing  of  fiction  that 
she  attracted  wide  attention.  Her 
first  published  novel,  "  Kate  Weth- 
erill,  "  was  not  read  by  a  large  audi- 
ence, but  it  took  what  John  Hay 
called  "a  mighty  tight  grip"  on  the 
handful  who  did  read  it.  One  woman 
told  me  not  long  ago  that  it  had  been 
her  Bible,  and  had  had  a  greater 
influence  upon  her  fife  than  any  book 
she  had  ever  read.  "  Uncle  William" 
was  the  "best  seller"  among  Mrs, 
Lee's  books,  and  I  imagine  that 
"  Simeon  Tetlow's  Shadow"  will  not  be 
far  behind  it.  This  story,  in  shorter 
form,  took  one  of  the  Collier  prizes. 

Perhaps  if  Mr,  Lee  should  turn  his 
attention  to  the  writing  of  fiction  he 
would  get  recognition  sooner,  but  I 
should  not  advise  him  to.     He  is  an 
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essayist  pure  and  simple,  and.  I 
should  think,  must  be  a  delight- 
ful lecturer,  for  he  is  an  old 
hand  at  speaking,  both  in  the  pul- 
pit (for  he  used  to  be  a  preacher) 
and  out  of  it;  and  he  has  a  way 
of  looking  at  things  that  is  as 
original  as  Mr,  Chesterton's  with- 
out being  quite  as  eccentric. 

J* 

Certain  advertisements  clipped 
from  Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee's 
Mount  Tom  read  to  me  very  much 
as  though  they  had  been  written 
by  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
that  little  sheet.  If  you  are  famil- 
iar with  Mr.  Lee's  lighter  vein. 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
advertisement  bears  the  earmarks 
of  his  breezy  style: 

YOU  WAKE  WITH  A  TOOTHACHE 
IN   A  COLD  DARK  NIGHT 

1st.      Where  is  the  hot-waler  bag? 

3d.      Did  n't  it  leak  last  time? 

3d,      Is  there  any  hot  water  in  the 


4th.     How  long  will  it  take  1 
rlheg 


boil 


5lh.  How  cold  will  one  get  while  one  is 
boiling  the  water  over  the  gas? 

6th.     Why  was  one  bom.  anyway? 

And  in  the  meantime  you  do  not  rlo 
anything,  and  the  tooth  aches  and  noboily 
cares,  and  the  world  grinds  around,  and  it 
is  dark,  and  nobody  cares. 

-MottAL.  It  you  heard  there  was  a  hot- 
Water  bag  that  yon  conld  keep  hanging  for 
months  all  filled  and  ready  at  the  head  of 
your  bed,  and  if  you  heard  that  all  you 
had  to  do  to  it  was  to  reach  over  with  your 
hand  and  take  it  down  and  pull  out  (he 
cork  in  it  and  pulling  the  cork  back  again 
that  bag  would  be  boiling  hot,  would  you 
believe  it?  Would  you  look  into  it?  If 
one  remembered  or  thought  of  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  one  would  look  into  it 
probably.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient not  to  wait  to  look  into  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. 

The ~   Company,    1/4   St., 

New  York. 

Not  less  Leeian  (to  coin  an  adjec- 
tive),   is    the    following    dithyramb; 


JENNETTE   LEE 

EVERYTHING  THAT  IS  DONE 
WELL    IN   THIS    WORLD 

is  done  with  a  rhythm. 

Playing  a  piano,  walking,  talking, 
breathing,  even  brushing  the  teeth — all 
these  things  fall  into  a  rhythm  if  they  are 
done  well. 

People  who  have  the  knack  of  using  the 

V -^    H P tooth-brush 

never  use  any  other,  because  the  move- 
ment of  the  hand  and  the  give  in  the  handle 
make  it  work  like  a  spring.  There  cotnes 
to  be  a  kind  of  swing  and  rhythm  and  beat 
in  it — when  one  is  using  it.  It  scemsal- 
niust  sometimes  as  if  the  brush  were  brush- 
ing the  teeth  all  by  itself.     ' 

People  brush  their  teeth  longer  and  more 
thoroughly  with  a  tooth-brush  that  sels 
up  a  rhythm.  It  gets  to  going  like  the 
pendulum  and  the  spring  in  aclock.  People 
forget  they  are  conscientiously  brushing 
their  teeth.      It  's  as  easy  as  ticking. 

The  F —  H P TOOTH- 
BRUSH, 

F .  Massachusetts, 
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Why  not  make  the  birthday  of 
Christopher  Columbus  a  national  hol- 
iday ?  Where  should  we  have  been  had 
Columbus  not  discovered  America? 
And  yet  we  do  not  even  call  by  his 
name  the  country  he  discovered .  And 
we  should  still  be  trying  to  make  eggs 
stand  upon  their  round  ends  if  he  had 
not  solved  the  problem.  It  is  all  in 
knowing  how  to  do  a  thing!  State 
Senator  McKenzie  of  Illinois  believes 
that  Columbus  discovered  this  country 
quite  by  accident.  He  was  looking 
for  something  else  when  he  found  the 
land  of  the  brave  and  the  home  of  the 
free — ^like  the  unlucky  wight  in  Bret 
Harte's  poem  who  was  digging  for 
water  and  struck  gold.  Here  is 
what  the  irate  and  eloquent  Senator 
has  to  say: 

Columbus,  as  a  discoverer,  was  an  ac- 
cident. He  was  merely  looking  for  a  pas- 
sage through  which  the  Shylocks  of  the 
Old  World  might  get  easier  access  to  the 
trade  of  the  Orient.  Columbus  represents 
the  commercial  idea.  That  is  all.  He  was 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  merchants 
and  Shylocks  of  the  Old  World.  He  sailed 
out  of  port  and  the  w^inds  of  destiny  drove 
him  to  a  new  land.  He  was  looking  for  a 
short  cut  to  the  markets  of  the  Orient  and 
he  stumbled  across  a  new  world.  Accident ! 
Accident!  Pure  accident!  Why  should 
we  honor  any  man  in  this  way,  simply 
because  he  met  with  an  accident? 

of 

A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to 
Elinor  Macartney  Lane's  novel,  "  Ka- 
trine." Mrs.  Lane  was  formulating 
the  story  in  her  mind  for  several  years 
before  she  wrote  it  out.  It  was  at 
least  five  or  six  years  ago  that  she 
talked  the  plot  over  with  me  and  it 
was  not  hard  for  me  to  see  that  it 
had  taken  a  deep  hold  upon  her  heart 
and  her  imagination.  Notwithstand- 
ing ill  health  she  found  time  to  write 
the  story  and  it  was  published  only  a 
few  days  after  her  untimely  death. 
She  saw  the  bound  book,  however, 
and  that  comforted  her.  If  she 
could  know  how  enthusiastically  her 
own  opinion  of  it  has  been  backed 
up  by  the  public  she  would  be  even 
more  comforted,  for  she  believed  in 


it  and  one  likes  to  be  sustained  in 
one's  beliefs. 

Mr.  Rowland  Thomas  is  a  lucky 
man.  Not  so  much  because  he  won 
the  Collier's  $5000  prize  with  his  story, 
"Fagan,"  as  because  he  can  live  in 
the  country  and  do  his  writing  there. 
Two  years  in  the  Philippines  studying 
social,  political  and  other  conditions ; 
and  then  back  to  his  farm  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.  His  book,  "The  Little  Gods," 
which  was  put  into  shape  on  the 
farm,  has  "Fag^n"  as  its  first  chap- 
ter. His  neighbors  seem  to  think 
Mr.  Thomas  a  better  farmer  than 
writer,  but  he  says  that  he  has  to 
write  to  make  farming  pay.  This, 
I  imagine,  is  his  jocose  way  of  telling 
his  neighbors  that  he  is  not  as  clever 
as  they  are  in  their  specialty.  It  is, 
in  my  experience,  the  intelligent 
outsider  who  makes  farming  pay. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  he  is  not 
hampered  by  traditions.  The  aver- 
age New  England  farmer  is  set  in  his 
ways.  His  father's  methods  are  good 
enough  for  him,  he  thinks,  and  he 
goes  on  as  his  ancestors  did  before 
him.  He  won't  even  sell  a  fraction 
of  his  uncultivated  land  if  he  gets  a 
good  offer,  for  he  says  to  himself, 
**  If  anyone  wants  it,  that  shows  that 
it  is  worth  having,  so  I  will  hang  on 
to  it  myself";  and  he  does  so,  missing 
an  opportimity  to  improve  his  con- 
dition  and  the  condition  of  his  farm. 

The  farms  of  New  England  are  on- 
ly half  cultivated.  I  have  travelled  in 
a  motor  over  miles  of  country  not 
crossed  by  railroads,  and  have  found 
the  shiftlessness  of  the  farmer  really 
appalling.  Not  only  are  his  fences 
in  bad  repair,  but  his  house  and  bams 
are  in  many  instances  tottering  to 
their  fall,  and  he  does  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  keep  under  cover  such 
farming  implements  as  he  may  own. 
The  despised  **  city  man  "  comes  along 
and  with  his  book  farming  makes 
glad  the  waste  places.  He  builds 
anew,  or  rebuilds;  he  houses  his  tools, 
takes  proper  care  of  his  live  stock 
and  cultivates  the  soil  in  a  scientific 


He  may  not  make  farming 
pay  the  first  year  that  he  tries  it,  but 
he  will  in  time,  if  he  sticks  to  it  and 
gives  it  the  attention  he  would  give 
to  any  other  business.  The  modern 
farmer,  the  man  who  makes  farming 
pay,  is  a  scientist.     The  old-fashioned 


farmer  got  a  living,  such  as  it  was, 
out  of  the  farm,  but  the  new-fash- 
ioned one  gets  more  than  a  living  out 
of  the  soil,  and  finds  time  to  culti- 
vate his  mind  as  well  as  his  acres. 
I  can  imagine  few  more  enjoyable  com- 
binations  than  that  of  farming  and 
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authorship.  The  farmer's  busy  season 
is  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  the 
early  fall.  The  long  winter  evenings 
he  can  devote  to  writing,  and  by  an 
occasional  run  to  town  keep  him- 
self in  touch  with  men  and  things. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Thomas  chose  Dux- 
bury  for  his  home  because  of  the 
literary  atmosphere  given  that  town 
by  the  Duxbury  Stmidard,  of  which 
Miss  Floretta  Vining  is  the  editor  and 
proprietor.  Miss  Vining  has  nine 
papers  to  her  credit,  among  them  the 
Nantasket  Beach  Breeze  and  the 
Hingham  Bucket,  Her  guiding  hand 
holds  the  helm  of  each  and  all  of  these 
journals;  she  writes  their  editorials 
and  directs  their  policy.  Miss  Vining 
passed  through  New  York  in  March 
on  her  way  to  Washington  to  assist 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  Taft. 
From  her  notes  from  New  York  I 
glean  that  Mile.  Bemice  de  Pasquali 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
is  a  native  of  Hull,  Mass.,  and  that 
"her  father,  William  James,  is  as 
good-looking  a  man  as  you  would 
see  anywhere. "  In  Washington  Miss 
Vining  found  that  "all  seemed  to  be 
glad  that  Roosevelt  is  going  away, 
and  I  cannot  understand  it.  Every- 
body is  mad  with  Everybody  else." 
Miss  Vining  listened  to  the  *'  oration 
of  Governor  Hughes"  which  she  pro- 
nounces "fine,"  adding  that  "he  ap- 
pears a  quite  inoffensive  and  kindly 
man."  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
Miss  Vining  while  in  Washington 
"went  to  all  the  things  and  enjoyed 
the  day  much."  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Thomas  is  a  devoted  reader  of  the 
Duxbury  Standard,  for  Miss  Vining*s 
name  as  an  editor  must  have  reached 
him  before  he  settled  in  that  town.  I 
am  told  that  her  fame  has  stretched 
across  the  ocean,  and  that  her  writings 
are  well-known  in  literary  circles  in 
England. 

Of 

I  do  not  like  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  novel  of  American 
life  now  running  in  McClure's.  "  Mar- 
riage  k  la  Mode"  is  too  suggestive 


of  Hogarth's  sordid  pictures.  When 
the  book  is  published  in  London 
during  the  present  month,  it  will 
be  called  "  Daphne,"  after  the  heroine, 
with  "Marriage  k  la  Mode"  as  its 
sub-title.  Mrs.  Ward's  next  novel 
will  run  serially  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Jourftal. 

One  of  the  most  attractive-looking 
buildings  at  the  Seattle  Exposition, 
of  which  Mr.  Willey  writes  on  anoth- 
er page,  is  the  Emergency  Hospital 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
One  might  almost  be  willing  to 
endure  a  slight  illness,  or  undergo 
a  minor  operation,  for  the  sake  of 
being  housed  for  a  while  in  so  pleas- 
ant a  home.     (See  page  254.) 

An  unusually  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque review  of  the  late  Josiah 
Flynt's  autobiography  that  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Post  inspired  me  to 
send  for  a  copy  of  the  book,  which  I 
had  happened  to  overlook  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  to  see  if  it  was 
really  worthy  of  the  reviewer's  ex- 
tended notice.  I  find  that  it  was. 
It  is  a  much  more  remarkable  book 
than  I  had  reason  to  expect  it  would 
be,  and  I  have  given  it  a  perma- 
nent place  in  my  library.  I  have 
also  placed  Mr.  Stuart  P.  Sherman's 
review  between  the  leaves,  for  it  is  as 
notable  in  its  way  as  the  book  itself. 
Josiah  Flynt  (Willard)  was  a  curious 
study.  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  a 
man  with  a  birthright  such  as  his, 
throwing  it  away  to  become  a  tramp. 
Nine  hundred  tramps  out  of  a  thou- 
sand are  bom  of  the  tramp  class. 
Flynt  came  not  only  of  good  people, 
but  for  generations  his  family  has 
stood  for  education  and  reform.  It 
was  not  as  though  he  had  gone  into 
tramping  as  Professor  Wyckoff  of 
Princeton  did,  to  study  a  sociological 
question.  He  went  with  tramps  be- 
cause he  liked  their  society.  He  did 
not  mind  their  dirt;  he  did  not  mind 
even  their  debasement:  he  liked  it.  I 
have  met  him  in  drawing-rooms 
where,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 


ARTHUR  SYUONS 


he  knew  how  to  behave  himself;  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  did  not 
like  being  there.  He  preferred  the 
filthy  rags  of  the  tramp  to  the  "glad 
rags"  of  society.  When  in  London 
he  associated  with  men-of- letters, 
but  they  were  men  who  were  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Vagabondia. 
Arthur  Symons  was  one  of  his  most 
intimate  associates;  he  and  Flynt 
had  much  in  common.  And  where 
is  poor  Symons  to-day?  Better  had 
he    died    as    Flynt    died,    before    he 


touched  forty  years.  And  Ernest 
Dowson  and  Lionel  Johnson,  bis 
other  English  companions?  Dead 
both  of  them,  and  better  dead,  for 
they  found  little  or  no  happiness  in 
life.  Mr.  Sherman  sums  up  this 
autobiography  very  tersely  when  he 
says  that  its  value  lies  "in  the 
clear,  unrefracted  light  which  it  sheds, 
not  only  over  civilization  on  a  ro- 
mantic truancy,  but  over  a  civiliza- 
tion going   quietly,  furtively  to   the 
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My  pride  was  very  much  taken 
down  the  other  day  by  an  out-of- 
town  publisher  and  editor  who  said 
that  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
New  York  were  away  behind  the 
times  in  their  methods.  He  suggested 
that  they  go  away  for  a  while  and  look 
at  themselves  from  a  distance.  They 
are  all  working  in  a  rut,  according  to 
this  publisher,  who  I  may  say  has  a 
right  to  speak,  for  he  has  made  a 
great  success  of  his  business.  There 
is  no  independence  of  thought  here. 
We  watch  each  other,  instead  of 
opening  up  new  lines.  We  are  afraid 
to  do  things  because  no  one  else  has 
done  them.  We  are  hedged  in  by 
custom  and  say  it  will  not  do  to 
follow  such  and  such  a  course,  because 
it  is  not  the  way  other  publishers 
have  done.  The  publishing  business 
is  conservative,  they  argue,  and  must 
not  be  exploited  as  you  would  exploit 
a  soap  or  an  automobile.  "You 
want  readers  for  your  books  and 
magazines,"  says  the  out-of-town 
publisher;  "then  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  them."  To  his  mind  the 
surface  of  the  reading  public  has  only 
just  been  scratched.  With  over  eighty 
million  people  to  cater  for,  what  is 
a  paltry  million,  or  even  two  million, 
circulation.?  He  may  be  a  little 
extreme  in  his  views,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
publishing  business  has  not  advanced 
in  its  methods  as  has  almost  every 
other  business.  He  does  not  believe 
in  sensationalism  any  more  than  I 
do;  but  he  believes  that  there  are 
thousands  of  ways  of  pushing  the 
circulation  of  books  and  periodicals 
that  are  yet  to  be  tried. 

There  are  two  young  men  engaged 
in  a  branch  of  the  book  business  here 
in  New  York  who  have  hit  upon  new 
methods  for  selling  the  wares  of 
publishers.  They  rent  the  plates  of 
books  that  have  had  big  sales  in 
their  day,  and  they  get  them  out 
in  very  much  the  original  style;  but 
they  sell  them  for  less  than  half  of 
the  original  cost.  They  print  large 
editions — a.  hundred  or  two  hundred 


thousand — and  sell  them  all.  This 
introduces  the  author  to  a  new 
audience,  and  brings  him  in  a  tidy 
sum  of  money  after  he  has  ceased  to 
expect  anything  of  consequence  in 
the  way  of  royalties  from  this  par- 
ticular book.  You  may  think  that 
this  is  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  that 
you  will  try  it.  Don't.  The  field 
is  too  well  covered,  and  you  would 
probably  have  your  labor  for  your 
pains.  There  are  other  things,  how- 
ever. The  publishing  field  is  still 
capable  of  bearing  new  crops. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest 
an  article  in  the  Book  Monthly  of  Lon- 
don on  South  and  Central  America  as 
opportunities  for  the  English  pub- 
lisher. The  article,  which  is  called 
"A  Spanish  Main,*'  is  written  by 
Mr.  Percy  F.  Martin,  who  has  been 
over  the  ground  and  knows  whereof 
he  speaks.  That  is,  he  knows  that 
there  are  opportunities  in  those 
countries  which  the  English  publish- 
er has  neglected.  The  demand  for 
British  books,  he  knows  by  what  he 
has  seen,  "is  real  and  progressive, 
but  it  is  satisfied  through  American 
houses."  This  vexes  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Martin,  who  wants  to  know  if  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  stand  aside  for 
this  "keen  competitor."  He  then 
continues : 

« 

As  to  the  magazine  and  newspaper 
section  of  the  bookselling  trade,  the 
Americans  have  by  sheer  pluck  and 
audacity  stormed  and  taken  the  markets 
of  the  Spanish-American  Republics,  flood- 
ing the  book-stores  with  their  huge, 
ungainly  Sunday  issues  and  their  lumber- 
ing, heavy  magazines  which, /a w^  de  mieux, 
and  in  sheer  despair  of  getting  anything 
less  forbidding,  the  general  reader  per- 
force purchases.  Far  different  should  be 
the  position  of  the  principal  British  maga- 
zines, such  as  The  Strand,  the  Wind- 
sor, Pearson's,  the  London,  the  Pall  Mall, 
and  others  of  this  class. 

Mr.  Martin  has  a  real  grievance; 
and  so  have  we,  for  never  before  have 
we  heard  our  magazines  called  *'  lum- 
bering"  and   ** heavy"   as  compared 
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with  those  of  England.  If  he  refers 
to  their  physical  weight,  our  magazines 
are  certainly  heavier  than  those  of 
England,  for  they  carry  quadruple 
the  amount  of  advertising;  but 
American  advertisments  are  set  forth 
in  such  attractive  style  that  some 
people  think  that  they  are  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  magazines. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  if  our  South 
American  neighbors  were  among  those 
who  felt  that  way. 

In  this  same  number  of  the  Book 
Monthly  I  find  an  interesting  paper 
by  Mr.  Albert  Dorrington,  an  Austra- 
lian, showing  how  he  came  to  London 
to  play  **  the  literary  game*'  and  won 
seven  hundred  pounds  the  first  year. 
Mr.  Dorrington's  article  is  a  good 
advertisement  for  the  literary  agent. 
He  says: 

I  lost  no  time  in  securing  the  services  of 
a  first-class  agent.  The  inexperienced 
young  author  writing  at  large,  in  London, 
is  very  much  in  the  position  of  a  soldier 
firing  in  the  dark.  He  pots  away  blindly, 
hoping  to  make  a  hit  with  one  of  the 
hundred  cartridges  in  his  bandolier.  Now, 
the  agent  is  the  proper  person  to  attend 
to  the  firing,  and  all  that  he  asks  of  the 
author  is  a  little  up-to-date  ammunition. 

This  will  be  as  balm  to  the  feelings 
of  the  literary  agent,  which  have  been 
wounded  by  the  jibes  of  Mr.  Munsey 
and  Lord  Northcliffe.  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton*s  experience,  I  imagine,  is  excep- 
tional. That  he  broke  new  ground 
was  his  salvation.  The  experiences 
that  he  knew  how  to  turn  into  litera- 
ture were  not  of  the  common  sort, 
and  there  he  had  the  advantage  of 
others,  though  he  says  that  he  found 
the  British  editor  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  short  stories.  In  this 
respect  he  is  like  his  American 
confrere.  There  is  nothing  that  the 
magazine  editor  hungers  and  thirsts 
for  as  he  hungers  and  thirsts  for  short 
stories.  Why,  then,  is  not  every  one 
selling  short  stories  ?  Why  ?  Because 
they  are  not  just  the  ones  the  editor 
wants.  It  is  the  exceptional  ones 
that  do  not  often  materialize  for  which 
he  is  seeking. 


A  writer  in  CasselVs  Magazitte  says 
of  G.  K.  Chesterton,  George  Bernard 
Shaw  and  H.  G.  Wells  that 

More  than  any  other  men  of  the  new 
time  they  have  touched  the  imagination 
of  the  public.  They  are  the  Three  Mus- 
keteers of  our  prosaic  day.  They  swagger 
through  life  challenging  the  world  to 
intellectual  combat.  Mr.  Shaw  is,  of 
course,  the  D'Artagnan  of  the  trinity, 
swift  and  fearless  and  debonair,  and  Mr. 
Chesterton  is  the  Porthos,  carrying  a  huge 
battle-axe,  and  hurling  at  the  enemy  great 
blocks  of  granite  as  if  they  were;  pebbles 
off  the  beach.  •  Perhaps  Mr.  Wells  is  not 
subtle  enough  for  Aramis.  You  cannot 
fit  that  gay  and  irresponsible  philosopher 
into  the  stealthy  part. 

There  are  (says  this  writer)  not  three 
men  in  the  land  who  get  more  joy  out  of 
life  than  Shaw,  Chesterton,  and  Wells. 
They  are  all  so  immensely  in  earnest  that 
they  cannot  be  serious.  They  are  like 
heirs  who  have  come  into  a  splendid  heri- 
tage— the  heritage  of  this  amazing  world 
— and  cannot  keep  from  exultant  shouts 
as  their  delighted  vision  discovers  new 
horizons. 

The  Memorial  Edition  of  Ruskin, 
of  which  George  Allen  &  Son  are 
the  English  publishers,  consists  of 
thirty-eight  large  volumes,  at  twenty- 
five  shillings  each  and  not  to  be  had 
separately.  The  editors,  Messrs  E.  T. 
Cook  and  Alexander  "Wedderbum, 
have  been  working  on  this  edition 
for  ten  years,  giving  virtually  all 
their  time  to  it.  It  contains  much 
new  material  and  is  filled  with  foot- 
notes and  cross  references.  Each 
volume  is  preceded  by  an  introductory 
essay  which  adds  greatly  to  its  value. 
Those  who  regard  Ruskin  merely  as 
a  man  who  wrote  art-criticisms  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  as 
many-sided  as  Gladstone,  or  even  our 
own  Roosevelt.  The  last  two  vol- 
umes of  this  edition  are  devoted  to 
Ruskin 's  correspondence.  He  seems 
to  have  corresponded  with  all  the 
well-known  men  and  women  of  his 
time — Carlyle,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
Darwin,  Lowell,  Kate  Greenaway, 
Miss  Gladstone  (Mrs.  Drew)  and  hosts 
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of  others.  Some  of  his  best  letters 
were  written  to  his  father,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence. 
Of  Samuel  Rogers,  **  the  banker  poet,*' 
he  wrote: 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  breakfast,  and 
he  himself  was  very  lively  and  happy,  talk- 
ing much  about  Homer  and  much  about 
himself,  quoting  himself  with  great  enjoy- 
ment, and  saying  naively,  "How  sublime 
people  would  have  called  that  if  they  had 
found  it  in  the  Iliad."  The  worst  point 
about  him  is  the  envy  of  other  poets.  I 
never  knew  anyone  conceal  it  so  little.  He 
cannot  bear  to  hear  Tennyson  so  much  as 
named. 

There  is  one  letter  to  Thackeray, 
but  none  to  Dickens,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  admired  sincerely,  although 
on  his  death  he  wrote  to  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton: 

I  knew  you 'would  deeply  feel  the  death 
of  Dickens.  It  is  very  frightful  to  me — 
among  the  blows  struck  by  the  fates  at 
worthy  men,  while  all  mischievous  ones 
have  ceaseless  strength.  The  literary  loss 
is  infinite — the  political  one  I  care  less 
for  than  you  do.  Dickens  was  a  pure 
modernist — a  leader  of  the  steam-whistle 
party  par  excellence — and  he  had  no  under- 
standing of  any  power  of  antiquity  except 
a  sort  of  jackdaw  sentiment  for  trathedral 
towers.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  nobler 
power  of  superstition — was  essentially  a 
stage-manager,  and  used  everything  for 
effect  on  the  pit.  His  Christmas  meant 
mistletoe  and  pudding — neither  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  nor  rising  of  new  stars, 
nor  teaching  of  wise  men,  nor  shepherds. 

Ruskin  visited  Gladstone  once,  but 
fearing  that  he  might  not  enjoy 
himself  he  made  arrangements  to  be 
sent  for  by  telegram  if  he  gave  the 
word.  His  visit  must  have  been 
pleasanter  than  he  expected,  for  the 
telegram  was  never  sent.  On  an- 
other occasion  when  the  two  great 
men  met  Canon  Holland  was  present, 
and  of  this  meeting  he  says: 

I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Gladstone's  look 
of  puzzled  earnestness  as  Mr.  Ruskin  ex- 
pounded at  length  a  scheme  he  had  for 
enforcing  our  social  responsibility  for 
crime.     We  all  of  us  are  guilty  of  the  crimes 


done  in  our  neighborhood.  .  .  .  How 
good  then  would  it  be  if  London  were  cut 
up  into  districts,  and  when  a  murder  was 
committed  in  any  one  district,  the  inhabi- 
tants should  draw  lots  to  decide  who 
should  be  hanged  for  it.  Would  not  that 
quicken  the  public  conscience?  How  ex- 
cellent the  moral  effect  would  be  if  the 
man  on  whom  the  lot  fell  were  of  pecul- 
iarly high  character !  .  .  .Mr.  Ruskin 
conceived  that  even  the  murderer  himself 
would  be  profoundly  moved  as  he  silently 
witnessed  the  execution  of  this  innocent 
and  excellent  gentleman,  and  would  make 
a  resolution  as  he  walked  away  that  he 
would  abstain  from  such  deeds  in  future. 
What  was  Mr.  Gladstone  to  say  to  this? 
Was  he  to  confute  it,  or  show  the  difficulties 
of  its  practical  working? 

Messrs.  Allen  have  in  this  edition 
of  Ruskin's  works  erected  a  fitting 
memorial  to  a  man  who  is  honored 
not  only  in  his  own  country  but 
wherever  the  English  language  is 
read  or  spoken.  Of  course  it  is  too 
expensive  ever  to  become  a  popular 
edition,  but  it  can  be  read  in  libraries, 
and  perhaps  some  day  it  may  be 
brought  out  in  cheaper  form.  Messrs 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  are  the 
fortunate  publishers  in  this  country, 
and  they  are  selling  the  edition  by 
subscription,  and  not  through  the 
usual  trade  channels.  The  price  here 
is  nine  dollars  per  volume. 

A  writer  on  social  topics  says  that 
the  old-fashioned  dinner  is  passing 
away.  The  manager  of  a  hotel  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Times  Square 
is  responsible  for  this  statement. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

In  the  last  ten  days  we  have  had  a 
wide  variety  of  table  decorations.  At  one 
dinner  the  centrepiece  represented  a  com- 
plete Japanese  garden.  Last  night  real- 
estate  men  had  miniature  houses  for  dinner 
favors;  while  the  sportsmen  had  imitation 
monkeys,  whales,  porcupines  and  snakes 
on  the  menu. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  I  sat  down  to 
a  dinner   with  imitation   "monkeys, 
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v.-hales,  porcupines  and  snakes"  on 
the  menu,  my  appetite  would  desert 
me.  I  should  feel  suspicious  of  the 
food  itself  and  wonder  if  real,  rather 
than  imitation,  snakes,  porcupines, 
whales  and  monkeys  had  been  served, 
instead  of  turtles,  eels,  snails  and 
frogs.  After  all,  there  is  something 
in  what  one  is  accustomed  to.  Coon 
and  possum  are  said  to  be  palatable 
when  washed  down  with  cider;  and  in 
some  countries  they  like  rat-steaks 
served  with  a  bird's-nest  salad;  but 
I  should  rather  eat  something  else, 
if  it  were  all  the  same  to  my  host. 


It  was  a  large  and  fashionable 
audience  that  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  Henry  James's  comedy 
"  Disengaged,"  at  the  Hudson  Theatre, 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  performance 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  a  deserv- 
ing charity,  St.  Andrew's  Convales- 
cent Hospital,  for  which  it  earned 
the  tidy  sum  of  $3000.  Miss  Dorothy 
Donnelly  and  an  excellent  company  of 
actors  appeared  in  the  piece,  which 
ran  as  smoothly  as  though  it  were 
intended  for  a  long  run  and  had  been 
in  rehearsal  for  many  weeks.  Mr. 
James  is  not  a  playwright — there  are 


those  who  contend  that  he  is  not  a 
novelist;  and  his  comedy,  which  was 
very  near  the  borderline  of  farce,  had 
every  possible  fault  in  its  dramatic 
construction.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
interesting  and  amusing.  The  lines 
were  good — not  all  of  them,  perhaps, 
but  many;  and  the  situations  were 
diverting,  if  not  particularly  new. 
I  doubt  if  the  average  playgoing 
audience  would  care  for  it  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  for  special  oc- 
casions it  would  not  be  without 
value.  I  should  think  that  in  Boston, 
for  example,  it  would  be  a  good  draw- 
ing card  for  special  matinees,  even  if 
it  did  not  find  a  place  on  the  night 
bill.  Do  not  ask  me  what  the  play 
was  about,  for  I  should  be  put  to  it  to 
tell  you;  but  then  I  should  be  equally 
put  to  it  to  tell  you,  should  you  ask 
me,  what  Mr.  James's  later  novels 
are  about;  and  I  sometimes  think 
that  so  would  he. 


As  its  title  indicates.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Robins's  "Votes  for  Women," 
which  the  Actors  Society  of  America 
produced  at  Wallack's  Theatre  in 
March,  is  a  plea  for  woman  suffrage; 
and  all  the  suffragists,  rich  and  poor. 
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who  could  squeeze  into  the  theatre 
were  on  hand  at  the  play's  first 
perfonnance  in  this  city.  The  So- 
ciaUsts  were  out  in  force,  too;  for  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Socialist  Hopps  was 
one  of  its  promoters.  Mrs.  Clarence 
Mackay  was  there,  also;  and  it  is  said 
that  her  money  went  far  to  aid  and 
abet  the  production.  The  boxes  not 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Mackay's  imme- 
diate party,  were  occupied  by  her 
friends,  and  the  front  rows  of  the 
balcony  were  filled  with  members 
of  the  Suffrage  Society  of  America, 
among  whom  I  noticed  Mr.  Norman 
Hapgood  of  Collier* s,  with  a  quizzical 
expression  shining  through  his  spec- 
tacles, and  Mr.  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  poet  and  editor,  who  viewed 
the  situation  with  a  more  serious 
mien.  Fashion,  not  to  say  frivolity, 
was  well  represented;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  was  composed 
of  '*  the  real  thing. "  A  young  woman 
paraded  the  lobby  and  the  aisles 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  eyeglasses 
on  her  nose  and  a  large  placard  on  her 
breast  calling  upon  New  York  to  fall 
in  line  with  four  other  states  and  give 
votes  to  womer.  It  was  a  great 
night  for  woman  suffrage — and  for 
Socialism. 

at 

"  An  Impression  of  Mr.  Taft, "  by 
Mrs.  Campbell  Dauncey,  appears  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine.  It  was  "during  one  of 
his  several  progresses  through  the 
scenes  of  his  former  reign  as  Governor 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,"  that  Mrs. 
Dauncey  saw  Mr.  Taft.  She  notes 
that  he  was  even  then  ticketed  for  the 
Presidency.  She  tells  us  what  sort 
of  man  he  must  be  who  w^ould  be 
elected  chief  magistrate  of  this 
country,  and  we  are  interested  to 
know  just  what  is  before  us: 

Their  President  must  look  to  the  bawbee; 
shout  "hoch"  for  his  "heimath";  dance 
a  jig  and  crack  a  joke  with  the  best; 
administer  impartial  justice;  be  full  of 
ready,  cheerful  courtesy  to  all  men,  as 
each  of  these  nations  would  expect.  The 
marvel  is  that  such  beings  are  found,  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  certainly  one  of  them. 


and,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  impressions, 
Mr.  Taft  is  his  worthy  follower. 

On  one  occasion  she  tells  us  that 
an  arm-chair  provided  for  Mr.  Taft, 
*'  into  which  he  wedged  himself  with 
infinite  trouble,"  broke  down  under 
his  weight.  At  this  contretemps 
*'  everyone  laughed,"  Mr.  Taft  "  most 
heartily  of  all."  When  the  noise 
had  subsided  he  exclaimed,  "in  a 
jolly,  good-natured  way  ":  "  See  here, 
some  one  give  me  a  chair  I  can  sit 
down  on.  I  guess  I  'm  tired  of 
standing  round."  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  try  and  quote  idioms.  We 
Americans  do  use  the  word  "guess" 
differently  from  the  way  it  is  used 
in  England.  We  might  say  "  I  guess 
you  We  tired  of  standing  round,"  but 
we  should  never,  in  our  wildest 
guessing,  say  "  I  guess  /  'w  tired  of 
standing  round."  I  guess  we  make 
worse  mistakes  when  we  try  to  em- 
ploy English  idioms,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  avoid  using  them. 

I  have  been  amused  and  also  in- 
dignant that  the  man  who  writes  to 
the  New  York  Herald  over  the  name 
of  "American  First- Xighter"  should 
say  that  there  is  a  feeling  in  London 
that  Mrs.  Fiske  would  not  be  success- 
ful in  that  city  with  her  new  play, 
"vSalvation  Nell."  Who,  I  wonder, 
expressed  this  feeling?  for  who  with- 
out seeing  either  could  know  what  the 
play  was  like  and  what  Mrs.  Fiske's 
acting  was  like?  I  have  *'a  feeling," 
and  a  very  strong  one,  that  both 
Mrs.  Fiske  and  her  play  would  make 
a  great  success  in  London,  and  I  hope 
that  she  will  be  seen  there  before 
very  long.  "  vSalvation  Nell, "  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  first  play  of  Edward 
Sheldon,  a  young  Harvard  graduate, 
who  was  very  fortunate  in  having  his 
work  taken  up  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  who  is 
not  only  a  very  clever  actress,  but  a 
very  clever  producer.  She  knows 
how  to  get  hold  of  young  talent  and 
to  develop  it.  She  is  one  of  the 
few  stars  who  concern  themselves 
with  getting  a  good  company,  and 
it  may  be  said  to  her  credit  that  she 
never  pushes  herself  forward.  It  is 
the  e}ise>nble  that  she  is  interested  in. 
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Has  provided  tt — nas  spread  an  even,  nignir 
dsveloped  civilization  thiough  the  land.  It 
has  carried  the  newest  impulses  of  develop- 
ment from  town  to  town  and  from  communiv 
Co  community. 

Bell  telephone  setvice  has  brought  the  en- 
tire countiy  up  to  the  same  instant  of  progress. 

/(    has   unified    the    Nation. 

As  soon  as  a  new  town  springs  up  in  the 
woods,  on  the  plains,  at  the  cross-roads,  or 
walled  in  by  mountains,  the  signpost  of 
civilization  is  erected — the  sign  of  the  Bell. 
Telephone  service  puts  the  people  of  that  town 
into    communication    with  one  another  and 


You  can  see  this  march  of  progress  right 
in  your  own  neighborhood.  Every  little 
while  some  neighbor  has  a  Bell  telephone 
put  in.  If  you  have  one,  every  new  subscriber 
enlarges  the  scope  of  your  personal  contact. 
If  you  have  not,  every  new  telephone  makes 
you  the  more  isolated — the  more  cut  off  from 
the  activities  about  you. 

Just  as  individuals  in  your  locality  use  the 
telephone  for  mutual  convenience,  so  towns 
and  cities  in  different  localities  are  served  and 
advanced  by  the  long  distance  telephone. 

Each  contributes  to,  and  benefits  by,  the 
broad  universal  service  of  the  Bell. 

The  busy  man  who  want*  to  accompliah  morm  than  he  U 
now  doing  can  well  afford  to  make  awe  of  the  Bell  Long 
DtMtanee  tervice.  It  »  Me  most  efficient  office  tiasistant  inu 
aginable.  Every  Bell  Telephone  is  a  Long  Distance  station* 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  0)mpany 

And  Associated  Companies 

One    Po lictft     One    System,     UniVersat     Service 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR 

By  COUNT  ZEPPELIN 

The  timeliness  of  the  following  article  is  indicated  by  a  letter  from  its  London  corre- 
spondent which  appeared  in  the  New  York5Hn  of  April  nth.      In  this  the  writer  said: — 

Before  the  British  public  has  had  time  to  recover  from  the  scare  caused  by  the 
revelation  that  in  igii  Germany  will  have  as  many  Dreadnoughts  as  Great  Britain,  the 
aeronautical  correspondent  of  the  Times  raises  a  fresh  alarm  by  announcing  that  Germany 
in  the  same  year  will  be  in  possession  of  more  than  enough  airships  to  make  short  work  of 
at  least  ten  British  Dreadnoughts.  In  that  year,  we  are  told,  Germany  will  have  twenty- 
four  mammoth  Zeppelin  ships,  each  capable  of  oversea  excursions  and  probably  speedier 
than  any  naval  vessel.  In  tile  present  year  she  will  have  four  Zeppelins,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent factory  at  Friedrichshafen,  endowed  with  over  81,500,000  by  the  German  nation, 
will  be  able  to  turn  out  at  least  eight  vessels  a  year  after  this  autumn.  Thus  by  1913 
Germany  can  have  twenty-four  Zeppelins,  and  her  other  military  dirigibles  will  number 
at  least  a  dozen. 

On  March  19th  the  Zeppelin  I  ascended  with  twenty-six  passengers  and  manceuvred  for 
nearly  four  hours  over  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  The  German  authorities  regard 
this  flight  as  of  immense  value  from  a  strategic  point  of  view;  but  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
is  disposed  to  be  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  military  possibilities  of  the  airship  in  its 
present  stage  of  development.  The  correspondent  quoted  above  believes  that  the  war 
balloons  will  be  equipped  with  Urge's  twenty-two-pound  atrial  torpedoes,  of.  which  one 
hundred  have  been  ordered  by  Messrs.  Krupp  from  the  inventor  at  Stockholm. 

LY  speak-  parts,  and  the  creation  therefrom  of 

the  phra.ie  substances  and  forces  of  tremendous 

;  Conquest  of  import  for  various  physical  and  tech- 

Ur"  compris-  nical processes.     Furthermore,  during 

any  different  the  last   few  decades  meteorologists 

.;  for  instance,  have    been    sending    aloft    balloons, 

property  o  f  free  and  captive,  and  kites  bearing 

LUC  atmosphere  of  delicate    instruments  which  register 

spreading  electric  waves  for  electrical  and     record    the     once    imperfectly 

intercommunicationatereatdistances;  known  properties  of  the  upper  air. 

the  taking  from  the  air  of  its  gaseous  But   the   most  important  item  in 

property,  and  reducing  it  to  liquid ;  this  list  of  conquests  of  the  air  is  the 

its  decomposition  into  its  constituent  construction  of  vessels  in  which  men 
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raise  themselves,  no  longer  as  mere 
playthings  subject  to  the  wind's 
caprices,  but  choosing  their  own 
paths  and  destinations.  It  was  when 
this  was  first  accomplished  that  the 
command  of  God  was  realized,  that 
all  Creation  should  be  subject  to 
Man. 

In  expounding  here  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  already  masters  of  the 
air,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  may 
aspire  to  develop  this  mastery,  I 
hope  to  make  it  plain  that  I  reject 
all  unscientific  delusions,  and  confine 
myself  to  strictly  attainable  ends.  In 
studying  this  question,  I  recommend 
everyone  to  consider  the  best  achieve- 
ments in  the  various  domains  of 
air-navigation,  as  regards  reliability, 
speed,  radius  of  action  and  lifting  ca- 
pacity. By  dealing  with  such  best 
achievements  at  once,  we  shall  learn 
what  is  the  highest  yet  attainable  in 
the  mastery  of  the  air.  At  present  I 
leave  all  small  airships  out  of  con- 
sideration, though  I  recognize  that 
these,  like  small  steamers,  may  be 
of  great  use  within  narrow  limits. 

As  regards  reliability,  the  first 
thing  necessary  for  a  long  airship 
voyage  is  two  independently  working 
engines — that  is,  two  motors  with 
their  respective  propellers.  There  is 
not,  and  never  will  be,  a  motor 
absolutely  free  from  risk  of  failure. 
The  best  of  railroad  locomotives  is 
not  above  an  occasional  breakdown. 
However,  whereas  a  train  suffers  no 
damage  from  stopping,  and  a  steamer 
at  worst  remains  afloat,  an  airship, 
should  its  single  motor  stop  working 
suddenly,  must  immediately  descend, 
and  remain  down  until  repairs  are 
effected.  Where  there  is  a  suitable 
landing-place  this  is  by  no  means 
serious;  but  should  the  airship  float 
over  uninhabited,  marshy  or  rocky 
country,  over  seas  or  deserts,  or 
over  an  enemy's  territory,  the  stop- 
ping of  its  engines  might  mean 
destruction  both  for  ship  and  crew. 

The  same  disaster  would  occur  if 
the  gasbag  of  the  airship  should 
lose  its  shape,  thereby  renciering  the 
whole  vessel  unsteerable;  and  equally 
serious   would   be    the    result   if   the 


supply  of  fuel  ran  out  before  a  suitable 
landing-place  could  be  reached. 

Reliability  in  all  these  three  re- 
spects is  enjoyed — ^as  I  shall  proceed 
to  show  in  detail — by  airships  built  on 
the  rigid  system  which  I  have  adopted. 

The  first  thing  I  have  to  point  out 
is  that,  once  an  airship's  proper  speed 
is  greater  than  any  opposing  wind 
— about  thirteen  yards  a  second, — 
speed  becomes  of  secondary  impor- 
tance as  compared  w4th  radius  of  ac- 
tion. An  airship  which  can  fly  at 
thirty-three  miles  an  hour  for  fifty 
hours  covers  1650  miles,  whereas  an 
airship  which  flies  only  twenty-seven 
miles  an  hour  but  maintains  its  flight 
for  a  hundred  hours  will  cover  2700 
miles.  These  speeds,  which  I  give  by 
way  of  example,  were  already  attained 
by  my  airships  in  1906  and  1907  with 
the  use  of  only  one  of  their  motors. 
My  later  airships  will  all  at  least 
attain  these  speeds,  if  they  do  not 
exceed  them.  It  must  be  understood 
that  speed  in  these  calculations  means 
speed  through  the  air,  which  is  a 
different  thing  from  speed  in  relation 
to  the  country  underneath.  The 
latter  depends  upon  the  swiftness 
and  direction  of  the  wind. 

THE  BALLOON  IN  A  STORM 

Everyone  knows  that  while  there 
is  no  wind  a  balloon,  floating  un- 
attached, remains  motionless;  when 
it  moves,  its  movements  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  strength  and 
direction  of  the  wind  at  any  given 
moment.  During  the  most  violent 
storm  the  balloon  will  keep  the  same 
external  shape  which  it  has  during 
a  period  of  calm.  During  a  storm, 
aerial  navigators  in  a  motorless  bal- 
loon feel  not  the  slightest  breath  of 
air.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
balloon  is  practically  part  of  the 
air;  only  in  the  event  of  a  difference 
in  the  speed  of  the  balloon  and  that 
of  the  wind  is  there  any  pressure  on 
the  latter.  In  this  respect  the  might- 
iest balloon  is  in  the  same  position 
as  a  soap-bubble.  So  long  as  the 
soap-bubble  is  attached  to  the  straw 
through  which  it  is  blown,  it  takes 
wonderful  gherkin-like  shapes  under 


the  pressure  uf  every  breath  or 
draught.  But  once  it  is  carried  free 
through  the  air,  it  becomes  a  perfect 
sphere.  This  is  evidence  that  it  is 
subject  to  no  unequal  pressures  or 
resistances.  This  comparison  be- 
tween balloons  and  soap-bubbles 
proves  that  it  is  immaterial  whet  htr  a 
motoHess  balloon  is  big  or  small.  In 
bodies  free  from  pressure,  the  cubic 
contents  play  no  role  whatever. 

From  this  may  be  deduced  an 
enormously  important  factor  in  aerial 
navigation.  When  a  motored  air- 
ship, floating  free,  sets  its  engines 
and  propellers  to  work,  it  can  move 
through  the  surrounding  air  in  any 
direction  with  equal  speed,  as  in  no 
direction  does  it  suffer  any  resistance 
other  than  that  of  the  air.  The 
struggle  with  wind  and  even  with 
storms  which  many  regard  as  serious 
factors,  especially  in  such  big  airships 
as  mine,  is  therefore  nothing. 


Many  laymen  object  that  such  mon- 
strous  airships  as  mine  cannot  ascend 
to  such  great  altitudes  as  smaller  and 
lighter  ships.  However,  the  size  of 
an  airship  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this;  the  real  question  is  how  far  the 
ship  can  spare  weight  or  ballast  in 
relation  to  its  original  carrying  capac- 
ity. Every  time  an  airship  sacrifices 
a  hundredth  part  of  its  original 
weight  it  will  rise  about  ninety  yards. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  small  airship 
weighing  only  4800  pounds.  Such  a 
ship,  equipped  with  an  eighty-five 
horse-power  motor,  will  at  most  be 
able  to  carry  looo  pounds  of  benzine 
for  a  twenty-hours'  voyage.  If  it 
wishes  to  ascend  to  1350  yards,  it 
must  leave  behind  or  sacrifice  720 
pounds  of  benzine,  or  it  must  have 
already  consumed  that  quantity,  there- 
by reducing  its  further  capacity  for 
fli<;ht  to  five  hours,  which  for  practi- 
cal purposes  and  reliability  is  hardly 
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enough.  A  great  airship  weighing 
32,000  pounds,  with  a  normal  benzine 
supply  for  one  hundred  hours,  though 
it  rise  to  1350  yards,  will  still  have  a 
reserve  supply  of  thirty-six  hours' 
benzine,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
the  smaller  airship  can  carry  even 
when  flying  close  to  the  ground.  For 
that  reason,  for  travelling  at  great 
elevations  a  big  airship  will  always 
have  advantages  over  a  small  one. 


Any  mathematician  can  easily  calcu- 
late the  height  to  which  a  particular 
airship  can  rise  without  too  much 
reducing  its  carrying  capacity;  there 
is  not  the  least  need  for  him  to  check 
his  computations  by  practical  ex- 
periment. 

Airships  destined  for  long  voyages 
ought  to  be  able  to  land  not  only 
upon  the  water  but  at  any  other 
spot  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Doubt  has  often  been  expressed 
whether  rigid  airships  of  my  system 
can  do  tliis.  Here,  however,  the 
landing  I  accomplished  on  1 7  January, 
1 906,  proves  that  the  landing  qualities 


of  such  airships  are  excellent.     The 
airship   suffered   no   damage    during 
landing ;    its    first    injuries    resulted 
when  the  strong  wind  developed  into 
a   violent   storm   which   caught    the 
ship  sideways  owing  to  an  anchor  not 
holding  in  the  frozen  soil,  the  result 
of   which   was   that   it    became   im- 
possible to  keep  the  ship's  head  to 
the   wind.     The   tendency   to  break 
from  moorings,  which  lost  the  French 
airship  La  Pa- 
trie,  was  over- 
come by  imme- 
diately letting 
out  gas.    Once 
the    ship    was 
properly  an- 
chored with 
cables,   it    be- 
came   needless 
for    the    crew 
toholditdown. 
The  fact  is  that 
a  strongly  built 
airship  with 
weather  -  proof 
outer  skin,  an- 
chored inafair- 
lysheltcr^d  po- 
sit ion — a   nar- 
row valley,  for 
instance,  or  be- 
hind    high 
buildings, — 
could  be  kept 
,„  „ „_„„  „„  „  for   weeks     or 

HE   SMPEKOR   OF  CERMANV.  . 

lECTs  even    months 

without  a  cov- 
ered hali.  Be 
it  added  that  where  such  halls  are 
built,  there  is  no  need  to  place  them 
upon  a  rotary  foundation,  as  many 
seem  to  suppose. 

FEASIBILITY    OF    LONG    FLIGHTS 

The  radius  of  movement  of  my 
airships  is  limited,  I  should  explain, 
only  by  their  capacity  for  carrying 
benzine.  The  greatest  possible  loss 
of  gas  through  diffusion  or  escape 
would  not  amount  to  one  tenth  of 
the  weight  saved  through  consump- 
tion of  fuel  in  the  same  lime.  As  my 
contain   two   entirely   jnde- 
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pendent  motors,  only  one  being  used 
during  long  journeys,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  both  motors  should  be  out 
of  order  without  its  being  possible  to 
set  one  going  before  a  landing  became 
necessary.  Moreover — and  this  im- 
portant fact  is  sometimes  ignored. — 
as  a  crew  twice  as  strong  as  necessary 
can  be  carried,  whose  members  there- 
fore are  never  overworked,  there  is  a 
certainty  of  reaching  the  destination 
which  no  other  airships  present. 
Airships  of  this  construction  and 
equipment  will  function  as  long  as 
their  supply  of  benzine  holds  out, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  a  steamer 
travels  as  long  as  it  has  coal  for  its 
engines. 

Thus,  in  my  newest  type  of  airship 
I  have  a  vessel  which  can  rise  from 
the  Lake  of  Constance  with  twelve 
persons  on  board,  and  remain  four 
days  in  the  air,  covering  in  this 
period  some  23°*^  miles.  If  I  were 
to  start  from  a  point  in  low-lying 
Northern  Germany — somewhere,  for 
instance,  near  Berlin — I  could  carry 
twenty    men.     Should    I    desire    to 


make  a  shorter  voyage — of  only  three 
hours,  say, — I  could  take  even  more 
passengers,  or  the  same  wei;^ht  in 
goods  (mail  matter,  money,  valuables, 
instruments,  etc.) — in  short,  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  articles  of  light 
weight;  and  in  time  of  war  I  could 
transport  munitions  or,  in  case  of 
need,  distribute  infantry  ammunition 
to  the  army  I  was  fighting  with. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  rigid 
airship  is  the  extent  to  which  it 
can  be  developed.  It  is  not  true, 
as  certain  newspapers  have  affirmed, 
that  I  propose  to  build  an  airship 
which  will  carry  a  hundred  passengers, 
although  such  a  monster  is  by  no 
means  beyond  the  resources  of  modem 
technical  science.  But  it  is  quite 
cerlain  that  in  a  future  already  visible 
there  will  be  airships  running  forty 
miles  an  hour,  which  will  cover  2000 
miles  in  two  days,  or,  if  travelling  at 
a  lower  speed,  4000  miles  in  four  and 
one-half  days;  and  if  we  admit  that 
the  conquest  of  the  air  is  becoming 
a  fact,  we  must  reckon  with  airships 
at  least  as  powerful  as  this.  Once 
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we  consider  what  has  already  been 
achieved,  we  must  believe  in  the 
future,  although  that  future  is  but 
dimly  in  sight. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    NAVIGATION 

Navigation  of  the  air  to  a  definite 
destination  presents  difticulties,  of 
course,  which  do  not  confront  those 
who  sail  only  on  rivers  and  seas. 
Seamen  need  to  know  only  tht'ir 
course,  with  its  currents,  rocks  and 
shoals;  and  captains  of  sailing  ships 
must  know,  in  addition,  the  regularly 
blowing  winds  which  have  long  been 
registered  and  can  readily  be  learned. 
Beyond  this  the  seaman  must  be  able 
to  determine  his  position  if  out  of 
sight  of  land.  ,  But  he  has  the  great 
advantage  of  moving  only  on  one 
plane. 

Quite  other  is  the  problem  before 
the  air-sailor.  So  long  as  he  crosses 
land  on  a  sunshiny  day  he  can  tell 
whither  to  steer  by  keeping  his  eyes 
open;  and  so  long  as  he  does  not 
have  to  cross  or  circumvent  high 
mountains,  his  difficulties  as  a  navi- 
gator are  negligible.  But  if  a  storm 
rushes  down  from  the  mountains, 
with  its  surprising  changes,  its  alter- 
nate strength  and  weakness,  he  must 
practise  the  utmost  caution,  ex- 
perience and  skill,  and  demonstrate 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  func- 


tioning of  his  airship,  its  steering 
qualities  and  the  speed  with  which  it 
obeys  when  its  engines  are  set  going 
ahead  or  astern  to  avoid  the  threaten- 
ing gusts.  At  night  or  during  a 
fog  he  must  guide  his  ship  either  high 
above  or  far  from  threatening  land. 
Maps  are  now  obtainable  showing 
clearly  all  elevations.  Caution  de- 
mands that  in  crossing  mountains 
the  lowest  and  broadest  passes  shall 
be  chosen.  These  the  majority  of 
airships  will  choose  in  order,  by 
avoiding  higher  altitudes,  to  save 
their  gas,  as  in  the  higher,  more 
rarefied  air  the  gas  will  expand  and 
escape  through  the  safety-valves. 
For  such  traflic  regulations  will  have 
to  be  made,  once  airships  cease  to  be 
a  novelly. 

WIktl'  there  are  no  good  maps  on  a 
scale  of  at  least  i :  200,000,  air  navi- 
gators, supplying  their  own  needs, 
will  make  photographic  records. 
Science,  indeed,  is  already  exploiting 
the  topographical  material  collected 
by  airships.  The  problem  of  finding 
a  landing  station  in  darkness  and  fog 
docs  not  present  great  difficulties, 
because  here  the  air-currents  are  not 
very  irregular;  but  it  has  the  inherent 
greater  difficulty  that,  in  travelling 
between  mountains,  avoiding  a  fixed 
spot  is  always  easier  than  approaching 
one.  In  both  cases  lighting  by  power- 
ful projectors   is  essential;   and   the 
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pilot  must  have  some  knowledge, 
acquired  during  daylight,  of  the 
topography. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  some  of 
the  immediate  problems  in  air-naviga- 
tion, some  of 
them  easy  to 
solve,  some 
much  more  diffi- 
cult. I  have  no 
doubt  that  these 
latter  will  find 
a  satisfactory 
solution.  But 
.meantime  no 
untrained  per- 
son should  ven- 
ture on  airship 
voyages  under 
bad  conditions. 
On  the  other 
hand,  the  most 
timorous  need 
not  reject  the 
chance  of  a  voy- 
age on  a  sunny 
day,  or  even  a 
clear  night. 


SKYWARD    ho! 

And  now,  out 
into  the  heights  and  expanses  of 
our  conquered  domain!  My  last  air- 
ship could  attain  a  height  of  3300 
yards;  but  there  would  have  re- 
mained little  benzine  for  going  any 
distance;  nearly  all  would  have  been 
either  consumed,  or  sacrificed  as  bal- 
last. As  a  practical  elevation  limit, 
I  set  1650  yards  (nearly  one  mile),  as 
on  attaining  this  height  it  would  still 
be  possible  to  carry  enough  fuel  for 
a  three-days'  voyage.  If  before  the 
ascent  were  begun  the  journey  had 
already  lasted  a  whole  day  and  night, 
one  fourth  of  the  fuel  thus  being 
consumed.  1650  yards'  height  could 
be  reached  without  further  sacrifice 
of  fuel.  But  even  if  the  prior  journey 
had  been  shorter,  it  would  be  possible, 
without  sacrificing  ballast,  but  simply 
by  using  dynamic  force  and  directing 
the  airship's  nose  upward,  to  drive 
her  to  this  height,  and  keep  her  there 
as  long  as  the  fuel  held  out.    Through 


the   greater   use   of  benzine   in   this 

operation,  the  equilibrium  between 
weiglit  and  ascensional  force  would 
soon  be  restored.  If,  owing  to  a 
longer  journey,  more  benzine  had  been 
consumed,  or  if 
any  circum- 
stances,  such  as 
the  danger  of  an 
enemy's  fire  dur- 
ing war,  justified 
the  sacrificing 
of  further  bal- 
last, of  course 
a  much  greater 
height  could  be 
attained.  In 
laying  a  course 
and  determining 
how  far  one  can 
travel,  one  must 
not  measure  a 
bee-line  to  one's 
destination,  if 
mountains  more 
than  5000  feet 
high  lie  in  the 
way.  The  neces- 
sary    ascension 

DIRIGIBLE  AND  AEROPLANE     mUSt     hs     takcn 

*i^.  1903  into  account. 

Already  I  have 
shown  how  important  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  speed  of  the  wind 
through  which  the  motor  airship 
is  travelling.  Just  as  a  steamer 
moving  in  an  oblique  current  is 
carried  sideways,  so  an  airship 
will  be  carried  by  the  wind.  If  the 
steamer  is  to  reach  a  point  lying 
ahead  it  must  allow  for  this  drift  and 
make  for  a  point  as  far  above  its 
destination  as  the  current,  in  the 
time  of  the  passage,  would  carry  it 
below.  With  a  wind  blowing  athwart, 
an  airship  must  be  worked  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  If  the  destination 
hes  in  the  path  of  the  wind,  the 
airship  will  of  course  be  helped  or 
hindered  according  to  whether  the 
wind  blows  towards  or  from  its 
destination.  If  the  speed  of  a  con- 
trary wind  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
speed  of  the  airship,  then  the  airship 
will  cease  to  move  forward  in  relation 
to    the    earth    underneath;    and    if 
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the  wind  is  the  swifter  it  will  carry  the 
airship  backwards  in  relation  to  the 
earth. 

AIR-LINE  EXPRESS    ROUTES 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far,  in 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
my  airship  could  travel  with  its 
speed  of  forty  feet  a  second,  or 
twenty-eight  miles  an  hour,  and  its 
capacity  of  travelling  2650  miles 
through  the  air,  I  had  to  find  out 
what  is  the  strength  and  duration 
of  the  strongest  winds  that  could  blow 
against  it.  Exact  compilations  made 
from  the  hour- by- hour  records  of 
meteorological  observatories,  count- 
ing the  longest  duration  of  strong 
winds  on  stormy  days,  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that — in  Central  Europe, 
at  any  rate — the  worst  that  an  airship 
could  have  to  overcome  would  be  a 
wind  in  one  direction  with  an  average 
speed  of  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  a 
second  during  four  successive  days. 
In  these  specially  chosen  unfavor- 
able   conditions    my    airship    would 


from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow 
or  Constantinople — in  the  case  of  the 
last  two  cities,  in  approximately  four 
days.  With  average  conditions  the 
journey  would  take  only  forty  hours, 
and  under  favorable  conditions  only 
thirty  hours,  or  much  less  than  the 
present  best  railroad  time.  My  new- 
^est  airship  will  be  able  to  cover  the 
same  distances  in  from  fifty-five  to 
twenty-two  hours,  according  to  wind. 
Once  a  certain  distance  ahead  in 
a  straight  line  can  be  counted  on, 
the  half  of  that  distance  is  all  that 
the  aerial  navigator  can  cover  if  he 
has  to  return  to  the  place  whence  he 
has  started.  If  flight  is  to  be  at- 
tempted over  the  ocean  or  into  an 
enemy's  country,  this  limit  must  be 
exactly  known.  For  my  Zeppelin  II 
as  originally  constructed  the  radius  of 
action  was  570  miles,  and  for  Zeppelin 
JII  770  miles,  that  being  what  could 
be  done  in  unfavorable  circumstances. 
A  flight  could  have  been  undertaken 
from  Mayence  to  Danzig  and  back, 
or  from  Metz  to  Konigsberg  and 
back.     I    say    "could    have    been," 


cover  at  least  1 130  miics  in  four  days, 
and  still  have  a  considerable  reserve 
of  fuel.  I  could,  therefore,  even  in 
the  worst   time   of  the  year,   travel 


because  for  the  present  such  long 
flights  will  not  be  undertaken,  as 
Ihey  would  entail  only  a  minimum 
crew  being  carried,  in  order  to  save 


weight.  The  conditions  would  differ 
widely,  of  course,  if  a  landing  were 
to  be  made  in  Danzig  or  Konigsberg; 
or  if  a  shorter  return  journey  were 
to  be  chosen — for  instance,  Berlin- 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Be  rlin- Danzig, 
Munich- Vienna  or  Cologne -Hamburg. 
In  the  latter  cases  fuel  could  be 
obtained  ett  route,  and  the  weight 
thus  saved  would  allow  the  carrying 
over  these  shorter  distances  of  twenty 
passengers,  in  addition  to  the  crew. 
The  shorter  the  distance  the  great- 
er the  lifting  power.  Ample  extra 
weight  remains,  therefore,  for  the 
carrying  of  a  better  equipment  and 
better  fitting-up.  The  airship  I  am 
at  present  building  will  carry  a 
completely  closed-in  room  for  sleep 
and  work. 

All  these  calculations  apply  to  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  its  lower  altitudes. 
They  apply  also,  probably,  to  the 
whole  Mediterranean  basin,  European 
Russia  and  Siberia,  a  great  part  of 
China,  Eastern  and  Central  North 
America,  most  of  South  America, 
and  in  general  all  land-locked  seas, 
and  countries  without  too  great 
expanses  of  lofty  mountains. 

From  the  coasts  or  interior  of 
civilized  lands,  whence  airships  can  be 
transported  in  pieces  if  they  cannot 


travel  by  their  own  power,  it  will  be 
possible  to  explore  unknown  countries 
and  consolidate  colonies  where  there 
are  no  railroads,  by  moving  the  air- 
ships in  stages  of  200  miles.  For 
such  short  journeys  including  the 
return  the  airship  will  require  little 
fuel,  so  that  it  can  carry  a  large 
number  of  men  and  equipment  for 
stations  and  a  supply  of  reserve  fuel 
for  its  own  use  in  case  it  be  found 
necessary  to  penetrate  farther  into 
the  interior.  By  such  means  the 
airship  will  enable  civilized  men  to 
open  up  and  annex  remote  parts  of 
the  globe, 

AS  THE  WIND    LISTETH 

It  should  be  noted — though  this 
I  have  so  far  left  out  of  account — that 
airships  will  probably  be  able  to  make 
use  of  favorable  winds.  The  winds 
increase  in  general  an  airship's  power. 
In  the  first  place,  half  the  winds  are 
favorable;  in  the  second,  an  airship 
by  ascending  or  taking  an  indirect 
course  will  often  discover  a  favorable 
current;  and,  thirdly,  before  setting 
out  on  a  voyage  it  is  often  possible 
to  wait  for  a  favoring  wind. 

Meteorology  has  already  made  great 
progress  in  predicting  the  direction 
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of  winds.  The  International  Com- 
mission for  Scientific  Air  Navigation, 
under  the  direction  of  its  President, 
Professor  Hergesell  of  Strasburg,  is 
working  for  the  continued  increase 
of  observation-stations  over  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  advocating  the 
rapid  collection  and  collation  of 
reports,  which  at  once  find  publicity 
through  the  telegraph  and  press.  The 
chief  of  the  meteorological  station 
of  Lindenberg  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Berlin,  Privy  Councillor  Ussmann, 
makes  special  observations  for  the 
service  of  airships,  thanks  to  which 
German  airships  will  be  able  to  rise 
in  the  ether  without  fear  of  meeting 
with  sudden  storms  in  the  higher 
air  strata. 

Knowledge  of  the  prevailing  winds 
at  sea  is  still  more  important.  These 
alone  decide  an  airship's  course  over 
the  ocean.  The  airships  of  the  im- 
mediate future  are  not  likely  to 
adventure  much  more  than  700  miles 
over  the  sea.  The  exception  to  this 
rule  is  in  localities  where  the  pre- 
vailing wind  blows  towards  the  coast, 
as  for  instance  on  the  west  coast  of 
Europe,  where  prevail  westerly  winds, 
and  on  the  east  coast  of  Central 
America,  where  the  east-blowing 
trade-winds  prevail.  It  is  possible 
to  calculate  approximately  the  great- 
est possible  flights  over  the  ocean 
from  the  tables  issued  by  meteorologi- 
cal bureaux,  ^nd  from  knowledge  of 
the  trade- winds,  monsoons  and  calms. 
I  leave  this,  however,  to  the  future, 
when  airships  will  be  much  more 
powerful.  I  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  meteorologists  the  observing 
of  the  winds  blowing  at  a  moderate 
elevation,  in  addition  to  those  near 
the  earth  and  those  at  great  heights, 
which  are  already  studied  by  means 
of  kites  and  captive  balloons  and  by 
observation  of  flying  clouds. 

It  is  not  enough  to  possess  airships 
which  can  reliably  make  their  way 
along  appointed  paths;  we  must  also 
have  the  art  and  means  to  guide  them 
by  these  paths.  Much  may  be  learned 
from  seamanship,  but  the  handling 
of  airships,  being  concerned  with 
various   elevations,  is   much   harder, 


and  once  the  earth  becomes  invisible 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  drift  is 
being  made  owing  to  side-winds. 
Hence  it  will  much  oftener  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  navigator's 
position  astronomically.  Once  the 
direction  and  speed  of  the  journey 
with  relation  to  the  earth  are  as- 
certained by  this  means,  I  am  able 
to  tell,  by  means  of  a  little  instru- 
ment I  have  invented,  to  which 
point  of  the  compass  to  direct  the 
airship,  and — so  long  as  the  same 
wind  blows  steadily — to  keep  to  my 
course  with  known  speed.  In  this 
matter  science  has  come  to  the  aid 
of  a  practised  art.  Dr.  Marcuse  of 
the  Berlin  Technical  High  School  has 
discovered  a  very  simple  and  speedy 
means  of  finding  one's  position  astron- 
omically while  sailing  through  the 
air.  A  great  balloon  overhead,  cut- 
ting off  the  view,  does  not  make  the 
operation  easier;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
incidental  advantages  of  the  rigid 
system,  that  it  allows  a  lookout  man 
to  ascend  to  the  top  between  two 
gas  cells. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  EXPENSE 

Objection  has  been  raised  that  my 
airships  are  too  expensive  to  allow 
of  their  frequent  use.  Certainly  only 
a  few  very  rich  men  could  use  them 
for  pleasure,  but  the  number  will  be 
greater  than  those  who  can  purchase 
ocean-going  steam-yachts.  An  air- 
ship cannot  be  too  costly,  however, 
which  in  all  weathers,  by  day  or  by 
night,  can  inform  the  general  or 
admiral  of  his  foe's  doings,  which  can 
pass  to  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the 
enemy's  domain,  and  thus  materially 
assist  towards  final  victory.  The 
fact  is  that  the  costliness  of  airships 
is  much  exaggerated;  the  smallest 
warship,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  a 
battery  of  artillery,  costs  considerably 
more.  And  nothing  will  be  thought 
of  the  outlay  on  an  airship  when  by 
its  means  a  colony  can  be  acquired, 
and  unexplored  territory  opened  up 
to  civilization. 

As  commercial  undertakings,  air- 
ships will  prove  perfectly  practical. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR 
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I  assume,  for  instance, 
the  foundation  of  air- 
shipcommunicationbe- 
tween  Berlin  and  Cop- 
enhagen. The  capital 
needed  for  one  airship, 
a  main  station  at  Ber- 
lin and  a  landing  station 
at  Copenhagen,  would 
be  about  $250,000. 
The  revenue,  allowing 
for  one  hundred  flights 
to  Copenhagen  and 
back  to  Berlin  each 
year  (the  time  of  the 
trip  one  half  that  of 
the  present  system), 
with  an  average  of 
twenty- five  travellers 
each  paying  $12.50, 
would  amount  to  $62,- 
500  a  year.  For  insur- 
ance, depreciation  and 
cost  of  running,  the 
outlay  would  be  $37,- 
500.  This  would  leave 
a  profit  of  $25,000,  or 
ten  per  cent,  on  the 
capital. 

Better  still,  I  can 
imagine  a  line  from 
Stuttgart  to  Lucerne, 
passing  over  the  mon- 
uments of  Germany's 
former  greatness,  the 
ruins  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  and  Hapsburg 
imperial  scats,  and  the 
newly  restored  Ilohen-  xi 

zollem  burg,  with  its 
proud  towers  rising  in  the  sky,  the  sym- 
bol of  Germany's  majestic  renaissance 
and  glorious  future;  over  the  song- 
famous,  poetical  Lichtenstein,  and 
thence  into  Nature's  miracle -chamber 
— Swiizerland.withitslakesand  moun- 
tains. Such  a  service,  at  a  low  es- 
timation, ought  to  be  doubly  profit- 
able, as  it  would  need  only  a  main 
station  at  Stuttgart  (as  at  Lucerne 
the  lake  itself  could  be  used  for  de- 
scent), with  intermediate  stations, 
perhaps,  on  the  lakes  of  Constance 
and  Zurich.  For  the  international 
public,  which  wishes  to  travel  in 
luxury,  no  fares  would  be  too  high. 


POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  PROBLEMS 

These  speculations  finally  suggest 
the  question  whether  flight  over  po- 
litical frontiers  and  customs'  bound- 
aries will  be  left  free  to  travellers. 
As  the  closing  of  the  air  is  quite 
unthinkable,  and  the  landing  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods  in  foreign  lands  can- 
not be  prevented,  the  prohibition  of 
international  airship  communication 
is  impossible.  The  effect  of  airships 
will  rather  be  to  create  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  nations.  Aerial 
travel  will  be  regulated  by  interna- 
tional treaty.   This  will  not  be  so  hard 
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as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  Already 
we  have  international  maritime 
conventions  and  maritime  law.  In 
the  same  way,  treaties  will  be  made 
fixing  the  points  from  which  airships 
bound  for  foreign  countries  must 
start,  and  those  where  they  must  land. 
Air  navigators  before  starling  will 
obtain  from  consuls  regular  ship's- 
papers,  giving  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried,  and  the  amount  of 
mail  matter,  merchandise,  etc.  Inter- 
communication on  these  lines  will 
be  easily  regulated,  without,  as  many 
suppose,  the  destruction  of  existing 
frontiers,  passport  systems  and  cus- 
toms' provisions.  Naturally,  the 
main   principles    I    have    mentioned 


will  expand  into  many  complicated 
regulations  and  laws.  With  wise 
foresight,  jurists  in  various  countries 
are  already  handhng  this  question. 
In  Germany,  for  instance,  I  have 
come  upon  the  excellent  manual  of 
Gruenwald,  "The  Airship  in  Civil 
and   Criminal    Juristic    Relations." 

But,  iinally,  why  do  I  thus  make 
my  confession  of  faith  in  airships? 
Further,  why  do  I  trouble  to  bring 
thus  to  the  public  understanding 
the  overwhelming  value,  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  the  rigid 
airship  system?  It  is  because  the 
time  is  close  at  hand  when  concrete 
achievements  will  dissipate  all 
doubts. 


THE  AIR— OUR  TRUE  HIGHWAY 

By  LIEUTENANT  FRANK  P.   LAHM,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieut«nant  Lahm,  who  has  an  international  reputation  as  an  expert  in  aerial  navigation, 
and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  military  experiments  at  Fort  Myer  that  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  can  be  used  as  a  route  for  travel,  traces 
in  this  article  the  history  of  various  air-craft  from  the  standpoint  of  a  scientific  expert, 
and  predicts  what  we  may  expect  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  mechanical  means  of 
flight  up  to  the  present  time.  Lieutenant  Lahm  was  the  winner  of  the  James  Gordon 
Bennett  cup  in  the  international  balloon  race,  Paris,  1906. — The  Editor. 

h  HE  experimental 

stage    in    aerial 

navigation  is  past. 

Not  only  has  the 

success  of   llie 

Wright  brothers 

with  their  aero- 
plane proved  that 
this  problem  has  been  solved,  but  va- 
rious types  of  dirigible  balloons  have 
■been  controlled  while  aloft  for  such  a 
length  of  time  and  for  such  a  distance 
as  further  to  verify  the  conquest  of 
the  air  that  man  has  achieved.  To 
prove  these  assertions  I  need  only 
cite  the  instance  of  a  dirigible  re- 
maining in  the  air  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  hours  and  covering  a  distance 
of  176  miles,  and  the  performance 
of  the  American  aeroplane  in  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  forty  miles,  re- 
maining above  ground  nearly  two 
hours  and  a  half  under  perfect  control. 
Yet  only  a  century  and  a  quarter 


has  elapsed  since  the  first  device  con- 
ceived by  man  floated  above  the 
earth,  when  the  Montgolfiers,  the 
French  bag-makers,  filling  their  silken 
sack  with  smoke,  sent  up  a  hot-air 
balloon  to  a  height  of  fully  6000  feet. 
That  was  in  1 783 ;  and  in  a  few  months 
two  adventurers  had  dared  to  make 
the  first  aerial  voyage  from  the  city 
of  Paris.  About  three  fourths  of  a 
century  then  elapsed  before  Wise,  a 
Philadelphia  carpenter,  astonished  all 
America  by  making  his  870-mile 
journey  through  the  atmosphere  at 
express-train  speed.  This  was  the 
first  long-distance  balloon  voyage  in 
a  century  of  aerial  experiments;  for 
it  was  not  equalled  until,  eight  years 
ago.  Count  de  la  Vaulx  went  from 
Paris  across  the  Russian  frontier, 
a  distance  of  1200  miles.  The  aero- 
stat, or  free  balloon,  was  the  sole 
method  of  navigating  the  world  above 
us  until,  in  1884,  the  French  engineer 
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Renard  made  his  first  flight 
in  an  electrically  propelled 
balloon.  Then  began  the 
era  of  the  aeronat,  or  sec- 
ond type  in  the  scries  of 
air-craft,  which  the  genius 
of  inventors  has  since  so 
greatly  varied  and  im- 
proved. The  seronat  is  up- 
held by  gas,  is  provided 
with  a  motor  and  one  or 
more  propellers,  and  can 
be  guided  in  any  direction, 
not  merely  drifting  with 
the  wind  like  the  ordinary 
balloon. 

The  history  of  aerial 
navigation  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  aero- 
nat has  been  interesting 
indeed.  Various  nations 
have  vied  with  one  another 
to  produce  the  most  perfect 
type,  and  so  it  is  that  such 
experts  as  Santos- Dumont, 
Julliot,  Zeppelin,  Von  Gross 
and  Baldwin  have  each  de- 
veloped designs  that  prove 
to  the  scientific  world,  not 
merely  the  possibility  but 
the  entire  practicability  of 
this  mode  of  mechanical 
flight.  Santos-Dumont, the 
Brazilian,  began  his  experiments  so 
recently  as  1898,  and  three  years 
later  had  won  the  Deutsch  prize  by 
controlling  his  airship  during  a  trip 
of  seven  miles,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  had  to  steer  it  around  the  Eiffel 
Tower. 

In  four  years  he  constructed  four- 
teen different  designs ;  Count  Zeppelin, 
who  has  designed  the  largest  of  all 
aeronats,  has  completed  four  machines 
in  the  score  of  years  he  has  been  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  subject.  One  of 
them  had  an  envelope  of  the  enormous 
length  of  446  feet,  holding  460,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  giving  it  a  total 
lifting  power  of  sixteen  tons.  With 
this  Count  Zeppelin  made  a  voyage 
from  Friedrichshafen  over  a  part  of 
Germany,  remaining  in  the  air  over 
twenty  hours,  covering  378  miles, 
and  carrying  with  him  eleven  pas- 
sengers. 


The  Zeppelin  design  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  German  Government 
for  military  purposes,  and  eight  of 
the  machines  are  to  be  completed  in 
the  near  future.  The  Gross  also  has 
been  approved — a  dirigible  driven  by 
two  7s-horse-power  motors,  which  has 
covered  176  miles  in  thirteen  hours. 
The  Von  Parseval,  also  of  German 
conception,  is  a  late  addition.  It  has 
several  peculiar  features ;  for  example, 
four  canvas  strips  attached  to  steel 
arms  form  the  blades  of  the  propeller, 
the  centrifugal  force  when  the  pro- 
peller revolves  causing  the  canvas  to 
assume  the  correct  shape.  This,  of 
course,  lightens  the  weight  of  the 
metal  required.  The  car  is  adjustable 
and  can  be  moved  forward  or  back- 
ward on  rollers  resting  on  two  cables, 
thus  placing  its  weight  as  desired. 

The  work  of  Julliot  has  been  ap- 
preciated by  the  French  Government, 
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for    his    firsi    airship,    the 

Lebaudy  I,  named  after  his 

employers,    was  ■  areepted 

after  a  practical  trial  had 

demonstrated    its   success. 

La  Patrie,   built   later  by 

the  Lebaudy  brothers   for 

the  Government,  was  from 

Julliol's  design.    Its  gasbag 

was  200  feet  long,  and  the 

70- horse -power     motor 

drove  two  propellers.     La 

Patrie    was     designed    to 

carry  four  persons,  and  to 

develop   a   speed   of   over 

thirty  miles  an  hour.     On 

its    last    trip    it    went    to 

Verdun,  a  distance  of  175 

miles,  in  seven  hours;  but 

a  few  days  later  a  heavy 

wind  broke  it  away  from 

its  moorings,   and  it   was 

carried  out  to  sea.     Other 

craft   of    this    type    have 

been   added  to  the  French 

military  service.     M.  Henri 

Deutsch  has  also  given  to 

the  public  service  the  Ville 

de  Paris,  another  type   of 

dirigible,   and   it  has  been  "  siiiSAL  cok 

stationed  on  the   German 

frontier. 

The  British  have  a  successful  steer- 
able  balloon,  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  French  and  German,  but  capable 
of  playing  an  important  part  in 
warfare.  Dirigible  No.  i  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  made  its  first  appearance  in 
1907.  It  appeared  again,  slightly 
modified,  last  year,  and  is  now  be- 
ing operated  at  Aldershot,  With  a 
length  of  III  feet  and  c.apacity  of 
85,000  cubic  feet,  it  is  capable  of 
carrying  three  persons  and  making  a 
speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The 
gasbag,  instead  of  being  of  cotton  or 
silk  and  rubber,  is  made  of  eight 
layers  of  goldbeater's  skin.  This  is 
taken  from  inside  cattle,  and  the  skins 
from  about  60,000  animals  are  re- 
quired lo  construct  an  envelope  of 
this  size. 

While  dirigible  balloons  have  been 
completed  and  navigated  in  the 
United  States  for  several  years,  their 
value  being  thoroughly  demonstrated, 


it  was  impossible  for  our  War  Depart- 
ment to  encourage  inventors  to  build 
one  for  government  service  until  1908, 
when  specifications  were  sent  out  by 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army, 
inviting  bids  for  a  balloon  of  this 
type.  Among  the  proposals  received 
was  that  of  Captain  Thomas  Baldwin, 
and  to  him  the  contract  was  awarded. 
He  delivered  his  airship  in  August 
of  last  year,  and  this  is  the  one 
now  known  as  Dirigible  No.  i.  in  op- 
eration at  Fort  Myer  near  Washing- 
ton. With  a  length  of  96  feet,  a 
maximum  diameter  of  nineteen  and 
a  half  feet  and  a  volume  of  20,000 
cubic  feet,  Dirigible  No.  i  is  de- 
signed to  carry  two  persons.  At  its 
official  trial  it  made  a  maximum 
speed  of  nearly  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
and  remained  continuously  in  the 
air  for  two  hours,  covering  a  distance 
of  twenty-seven  miles.  With  the 
experience  gained  from  this  small 
airship,  the  Signal  Corps  is  now^in  a 
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position  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  larger  and  more  powerful 
one,  capable  of  rendering  valuable 
service  in  case  of  war. 

The  third  form  of  air-craft,  which  is 
perhaps  more  interesting  to  the  pubHc 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  gasbag, 
we  may  term  the  aeronef,  or  heavicr- 
than-air  machine.  Three  types  come 
under  the  hca vie r-than -air  class :  First, 
the  orthopter,  or  flapping-wing  ma- 
chine, which  imitates  the  bird;  none 
has  yet  proved  successful.  Second, 
the  helicopter,  which  is  driven  up- 
ward by  a  horizontally  placed  pro- 
peller and  is  then  driven  forward 
by  another  set  of  propellers,  or  by 
inclining  the  axis  of  the  Hfting  pro- 
pellers. Little  success  has  been  at- 
tained with  this  type,  though  it  has 
many  staunch  advocates.  It  has 
this  advantage  over  all  the  others, 
that  it  can  rise  vertically,  and  there- 
fore requires  no  track  or  level 
ground  from  which  to  start.  The 
third  and  most  interesting  type  is 
the  aeroplane.  This  is  the  type 
with  which  the  Wright  brothers, 
Santos- Duraont,  Fannan  and    many 
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others  have    compelled    the   world's 

attention. 

Since  the  Wright  brothers  have 
made  such  a  signal  success  of  their 
inventions,  a  brief  history  of  their 
efforts  may  be  of  interest  in  this 
connection.  In  1896,  Wilbur  and 
Orville  Wright  were  manufacturing 
bicycles  in  their  native  town  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Being  of  a  scientif- 
ic as  well  as  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  they  became  interested  in  the 
work  of  Lilienthal,  a  German  who 
had  undertaken  the  solution  of  aerial 
navigation  with  heavier- than -air  ma- 
chines. Up  to  1900  they  had  mere- 
ly studied  and  made  laboratory  ex- 
periments ;  in  that  year,  however,  they 
started  the  actual  work  of  building 
a  flying-machine.  They  selected  a 
point  on  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
which  had  strong  and  constant  winds, 
established  a  camp,  and  started  in 
with  a  gliding  machine.  It  was  only 
a  summer  outing,  but  they  succeeded 
in  building  a  machine  which  carried 
them  down  a  slope  and  covered 
several  yards  before  coming  to  the 
ground.     The  next  summer  they  took 
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another  vacation,  and  continued  their 
gliding  experiments.  As  yet,  it  was 
only  a  pastime,  though  they  made 
some  progress.  Again  in  the  summer 
of  1903  they  went  to  their  camp, 
and  so  successful  were  their  experi- 
ments that  they  built  a  motor  and 
put  it  on  their  glider.  On  December 
17th  of  that  year  they  made  four 
flights,  the  longest  852  feet,  which 
they  covered  in  fifty-nine  seconds, 
against  a  twenty-mile  wind.  Suc- 
cess was  theirs.  They  returned  to 
Dayton  and  decided  to  give  up  bi- 
cycle-building and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  perfection  of  their 
aeroplane. 


Army  inviting  bids  for  a  heavier-than- 
air  machine. 

The  Wright  brothers  responded  and 
offered  to  furnish  a  machine  to  fulfil 
all  the  requirements  of  the  specifica- 
tions. Had  the  contract  been  com- 
pleted, the  machine  would  have  been 
the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government.  But,  as  in  all  new 
sciences,  perfection  is  not  reached 
without  setbacks.  On  September  17, 
1908,  a  broken  propeller  caused  the 
unfortunate  accident  in  which  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  E.  Selfridge,  U.  S.  A., 
was  killed  and  Mr.  Orville  Wright  was 
almost  fatally  injured,  and  effectually 
prevented  any  further  trials  that  year. 


E  WRIGHT  AEROPLANE  BEKORB  A  FLIGHT  AT  F 


Their  progress  was  rapid.  In  Au- 
gust, 1904,  several  flights  reached 
1000  feet  in  length.  Having  mastered 
the  equilibrium  of  their  machine 
flying  in  a  straight  line,  they  began 
to  make  turns,  and  on  September 
aoth  succeeded  in  making  a  complete 
circle,  returning  to  the  starting-point 
without  touching  the  ground.  The 
following  year,  1905,  marked  the 
final  success  of  their  experiments. 
In  October  they  fiew  twenty-four 
miles  in  thirty-eight  minutes,  circling 
a  field  near  Dayton.  They  had 
accomplished  their  object — had  solved 
the  problem  of  flight — had  conquered 
the  air.  In  December,  1907,  specifi- 
cations were  sent  out  by  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  of  the  United  States 


An  extension  of  nine  months  was 
granted  the  Wright  brothers,  which 
meant  that  delivery  of  the  machine 
was  to  be  made  in  the  spring  of  1909. 
In  the  meantime  Mr. Wilbur  Wright , 
abroad,  has  not  only  equalled,  but 
surpassed,  all  the  records  made  at 
Fort  Myer.  At  Le  Mans,  France,  he 
has  flown  one  hour  and  ten  minutes 
with  a  passenger,  and  made  one 
flight  alone  lasting  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes.  Those  who  saw 
the  Wright  aeroplane  circling  the 
field  at  Fort  Myer,  under  perfect 
control  of  its  operator,  can  readily 
understand  that  the  only  limit  to 
the  length  of  flight  is  the  amount  of 
gasoline  which  can  be  carried  to  run 
the  engine. 
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The  Wright  aeroplane  which  has  so 
thoroughly  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bility of  mechanical  flight  may  be 
described  briefly  as  follows:  The 
machine  consists  of  two  rectangula 


is  mounted  upon  two  horizontal  braces 
that  project  back  of  the  machine  at 
its  middle  point,  and  is  operated  by 
one  of  two  levers.  With  a  third  lever 
are  connected  two  wires  in  a  manner 


lanes,  rounded  slightly  at  the  rear     similar  to  that  by  which  those  that 


comers  and  sup- 
erposed,  one 
above  the  other, 
at  a  distance  of 
six  feet  apart. 
These  surfaces 
are  forty  feet 
long  by  six  and 
one-half  feet 
wide,  and  have  a 
supporting  area 
of  about  500 
square  feet. 
They  are  made 
of  unbleached 
muslin,  tightly 
stretched  on 
rectangular 
frames  provided 
with  curved  ribs 
extending  across 
the  frames  and 
beyond     their 

rear    edges    for       the  wnmHT  aEroplane 
about    eighteen 

inches.  A  wire  is  stretched  tightly 
through  the  forked  rear  ends  of  the 
ribs,  and  to  this  wire  the  cloth 
is  attached,  while  it  also  passes 
around  the  front  edge  of  the  rec- 
tangular frame  and  back  under  the 
ribs,  completely  covering  them.     The 


operate  the  ver- 
tical rudder  are 
connected. 
These  wires  run 
through  pulleys 
at   the   rear    of 
the  lower  main 
plane,    and    ex- 
tend to  the  top 
of  the  outer  rear 
connecting  post. 
The  lower  ends 
of   the  lower 
plane  are  con- 
nected by  a  wire 
passing  upward 
through  pulleys 
and    downward 
again.     When 
the    lever    is 
pulled,  it  draws 
down    the   rear 
edge     of    the 
upper    plane. 
The  lower  plane, 
being  connected  to  it  by  the  uprights, 
is  also  forced  downward,  exerting  a 
pull  upon  the  wire  attached  to  it,  thus 
raising  its  opposite  end,  which    also 
forces  upward  the  corresponding  end 
of  the    upper    plane.      The  ends  of 
mes  are  warped  in  this  man- 


two  frames  are  fastened  together  by     ner,   and   thus   when   a  greater  an- 


sixteen  tapered  uprights,  properly 
spaced  apart  along  their  front  and 
rear  edges.  Four  of  these  uprights 
on  each  end  are  secured  to  the  frames 
of  the  planes  by  a  hook-and-eye  con- 
nection which  makes  a  flexible  joint. 
The  aeroplane  is  mounted  upon 
runners,  which  are  secured  beneath 
its  centre  part  and  extend  forward 
and  curve  upward  to  support  the 
horizontal  rudder.  This  is  formed 
of  two  superposed  planes  very  similar 
to  the  main  surfaces.  In  the  middle 
of  the  horizontal  rudder  there  is  a 
semicircular  vertical  surface,  which 
has  a  steadying  effect  upon  the  steering 
of  the  machine.     The  vertical  rudder 


gle  of  incidence  is  obtained  at  one 
end,  the  angle  is  correspondingly 
lessened  at  the  other.  By  twisting 
the  planes  the  aviator  is  able  to  tip 
the  machine  readily  and  make  sharp 
turns;  also  to  counteract  quickly  the 
effect  of  gusts  of  wind. 

The  engine  of  the  aeroplane  was 
designed  by  the  Wright  brothers,  and, 
like  the  machine  itself,  it  is  of  great 
simplicity.  Its  total  weight  is  170 
pounds.  It  is  mounted  in  a  fore- 
and-aft  direction  in  the  aeroplane, 
slightly  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
line  of  the  machine  as  one  sits  in  it 
and  faces  forward.  The  four  cylinders 
arc  bolted  to  an  aluminium  crank- 
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case,  and  the  inlet  valves  are  con- 
nected by  a  suitable  inlet  pipe.  Gas- 
oline is  pumped  into  this  inlet  pipe 
by  a  small  pump  in  the  crankcase 
which  is  driven  from  the  crankshaft. 
The  propellers  which  were  used  on 
the  last  trial  were  about  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  and  made  about  400  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  Ordinarily,  the  mo- 
tor developed  about  25  horse-power, 
which  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  ma- 
chine about  forty  miles  an  hour. 

With  the  aeronat  and  aeronef 
available  for  aerial  navigation,  we  are 
indeed  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  in 
travel.  The  successful  construction 
of  these  lighter-than-air  and  heavier- 
than-air  machines  marks  the  beginning 
of  an  industrial  activity  which  will 
give  inventors  such  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  ability  as  has  been 
afforded  in  the  creation  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  of  craft  for  water  naviga- 
tion. The  air  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  investigation,  and  much  informa- 
tion has  recently  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  about  it;  but,  as  I  have 
intimated,  the  dirigible  and  aeroplane 
will  be  of  much  value  to  science  in 
further  increasing  what  we  know 
at  present  about  this  great  region 
through  which  man  can  actually  move 
as  he  moves  on  land  and  water. 
The  extent  to  which  aerial  journeys 
will  be  possible  can  only  be  imag- 
ined as  yet,  but  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  have  the  means 
of  making  them,  and  the  length 
appears  to  be  controlled  only  by 
the  supply  of  liquid  fuel  which  can  be 
carried,  which  in  the  lighter-than-air 
machines  is  conditioned  by  the  di- 
mensions of  the  bag. 

Considering  the  subject  from  a 
military  standpoint,  the  aeroplane  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Readily 
developing  a  speed  of  forty  or  more 
miles  an  hour,  and  capable  of  re- 
maining in  the  air  for  four  or  five 
hours,  by  its  means  a  thorough 
and  complete  reconnaissance  of  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  enemy 
could  be  made  by  observers  in  a 
position  to  note  the  line  of  defence 
and  the  position  of  every  piece  of 
artillery.     Data   could   thus   be    ob- 


tained for  maps  which  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value  for  strategic  pur- 
poses. As  a  means  of  communication 
between  one  commander  and  another, 
as  a  messenger  for  transmitting  orders 
and  instructions,  Jbhe  aeroplane  would 
prove  not  merely  useful  but  essential. 
Should  the  commander-in-chief  de- 
sire to  confer  with  some  subordinate 
perhaps  a  half-day's  ride  by  the  high- 
way, physical  communication  could 
be  established  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  possible  by  any  other  means. 
In  such  a  case  the  machine  might  be 
of  vital  importance  as  a  time-saver. 

While  this  discussion  may  seem 
to  be  dealing  with  a  future  period, 
what  the  heavier-than-air  machine 
has  already  accomplished  convinces 
us  that  the  prediction  of  its  possible 
service  is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated. 
But  the  model  which  is  lighter  than 
air  has  proved  that  it  too  is  necessary 
in  modem  military  equipment.  Even 
the  war-balloon  sustained  by  gas, 
and  without  any  motive  power  save 
the  wind,  has  served  its  purposes; 
but  in  the  dirigible  type  we  have  a 
model  which  can  ascend  so  far  into 
the  atmosphere  that  it  can  take 
advantage  of  the  various  air-currents 
to  increase  its  motor-created  speed, 
while  its  every  movement  is  under 
control  of  the  aeronaut.  He  can 
maintain  it  nearly  stationary  over 
an  enemy's  camp  or  battle  line,  for 
the  officer  to  observe  every  important 
detail  and,  if  desired,  to  photograph 
the  vista.  With  its  aid  a  line  of 
march  can  be  followed  and  the  move- 
ments of  an  army  can  be  observed 
perhaps  for  days;  yet  when  it  is 
necessary  to  report  at  headquarters, 
a  few  hours  only  may  be  needed  to 
cover  the  hundred  miles  or  more 
and  deliver  the  acquired  information, 
such  is  the  speed  that  may  be  ob- 
tained with  the  present  type  of 
lighter-than-air  machines.  So  it  has 
a  part  in  the  service  quite  as  im- 
portant  as   that  of  the  other  type. 

But  let  us  look  fon^^ard  briefly  to 
the  time  when  we  shall  make  use  of 
the  atmosphere  for  travelling — mak- 
ing aerial  journeys  for  pleasure,  per- 
haps for  business.     Only  the  few  who 
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have  voyaged  in  the  world  above  us, 
and  have  learned  somewhat  of  its  mys- 
teries, know  the  keen  enjoyment,  the 
exhilaration  of  moving  in  this  at- 
mospheric ocean.  If  the  venture  be 
made  in  the  aerostat,  or  ordinary 
balloon,  the  preparation  for  the  Start 
is  in  accordance  with  an  approved 
system.  When  the  craft  is  ballasted 
and  equipped  and  all  are  aboard,  the 
men  holding  it  to  the  earth  release 
their  grip  at  a  signal  from  the  pilot 
and  the  earth  literally  drops  from 
beneath  you.  Once  on  the  voyage 
science  aids  in  determining  the  speed 
and  the  direction,  and  greatly  assists 
in  operating  the  great  lif  ting-niachine. 
The  pilot  must  know  at  once  when 
his  balloon  starts  up  or  down,  A 
little  sand  thrown  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  descent  will  do  more  to 
stop  it  than  a  large  quantity  after 
the  movement  is  begun.  The  regis- 
tering barometer  with  a  cylindrical 
drum  and  a  pen  is  used,  or  more 
often  a  statoscopc.  When  the  pilot 
closes  the  rubber  tube  between  his 
thumb  and  finger,  the  arrow  moves 
to  the  right  if  the  balloon  is  ascend- 
ing, to  the  left  if  descending.  The 
compass  is  of  service  in  a  balloon  so 
878 
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long  as  the  earth  can  be  seen.  A 
sextant  with  artificial  horizon  is  now 
used  for  finding  the  latitude  of  the 
balloon  when  above  the  clouds.  The 
north  star  is  a  valuable  guide,  and 
if  you  are  over  water,  the  direction 
of  the  waves  will  tell  in  what  direction 
the  wind  is  taking  you.  Maps  are 
always  carried,  and  by  day,  if  the 
balloon  does  not  go  too  high,  its 
course  can  be  accurately  followed. 
A  speaking  trumpet  or  megaphone 
may  enable  you  to  talk  with  peo- 
ple on  the  earth,  though  the  answer 
to  your  question  is  not  always  easy 
to  understand.  At  a  height  of  three 
miles,  the  oxygen  in  the  air  is  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  life  for  any 
length  of  time,  so  a  supply  must  be 
carried  in  a  tube,  with  a  device  for 
inhaling.  It  is  only  in  races  or 
scientific  ascensions  that  so  great  a 
height  is  reached.  Ordinarily  the  bal- 
loon remains  below  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  two  miles. 

The  scenes  thus  unfolded  can  be 
enjoyed  nowhere  else.  At  a  glance 
you  take  in  woods,  fields,  streams 
glistening  in  the  sunlight,  a  town  be- 
neath you,  and  two  or  three  more  in 
sight.     Away  off  in  the  distance  is 
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the  white  smoke  of  an  engine.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  cloudy  day.  A  bag  of 
sand  goes  overboard,  and  you  leave 
the  gloomy  earth,  rise  through  the 
bank  of  clouds,  and  are  in  the  warm, 
bright  sunshine.  Below  you  on  all 
sides  is  a  beautiful,  silent  ocean  of 
white  billows,  with  an  occasional 
peak  rising  like  an  island  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  You  drop  to  the 
level  of  these  clouds,  but  the  heat  of 
the  sun  reflected  from  them  makes 
you  bound  up  again.  Now  the  shadow 
of  the  balloon  appears  in  clear  outline 
on  the  cloud  bank.  Gradually  a  spec- 
trum forms  around  it,  then  another, 
till  there  are  three  or  four  brilliant 
circles  with  the  balloon  as  a  centre. 

And  no  two  ascensions  are  alike ; 
each  has  its  own  beauties,  its  own 
charm.  On  one  you  will  go  for  hours 
without  exceeding  a  height  of  1000  feet ; 
on  another,  you  rise  at  once  to  3000, 
and  possibly  remain  out  of  sight  of  the 
earth  for  three  or  four  hours.  Or  you 
come  down  and  let  the  300-foot  guide- 
rope  trail  across  the  fields  and  forests. 
Equilibrium  is  maintained  automatic- 
ally, as  a  greater  or  lesser  length  of 
rope  trails  on  the  ground,  and  relieves 
the  balloon  of  its  weight. 

But  all  pleasures  must  end,  and 
the  time  comes  to  return  to  the  lower 
world.  A  short  pull  on  the  valve 
and  you  drop  down  through  the 
clouds,  throwing  out  a  little  sand  to 
check  the  descent.  The  guide-rope 
touches,  and  you  skim  across  woods 
and  fields.  A  shout  to  the  first  per- 
son you  see,  and  you  learn  where 
you  are  and  how  far  it  is  to  the 
nearest  railway.  An  open  field  is 
directly  in  your  path.  Arriving  on 
the  edge  of  it,  you  open  the  valve  a 
second,  the  balloon  drops  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ground,  and  down 
goes  the  anchor.  Relieved  of  its 
weight,  the  descent  is  stopped,  and 


the  balloon  seems  to  wait  for  the 
anchor  to  grip,  then  settles  down. 
Should  there  be  much  wind,  the  pilot 
tears  out  the  "rip  strip"  just  as  the 
car  touches  the  earth,  and  the  balloon 
flattens  out  in  a  moment. 

An  hour  at  most  is  needed  to  re- 
move the  valve,  untoggle  the  car,  re- 
move the.net  from  its  envelope,  store 
it  with  the  other  equipment  in  the  car, 
and  if  the  balloon  is  not  a  large  one  it 
may  be  packed  with  the  rest.  Then  the 
cover  is  placed  on  the  car  and  all  is 
ready  to  be  put  aboard  the  wagon 
which  has  been  secured,  except  the 
instruments  which  pilot  and  passen- 
gers take  with  them  to  the  railway 
station.  The  balloon  is  sent  back  to 
the  starting-point,  while  its  passengers 
settle  down  comfortably  in  the  dining- 
car,  to  discuss  their  dinner  and  the 
many  enjoyable  incidents  and  inter- 
esting impressions  of  the  ascension. 

The  cost  ?  It  is  but  little  by  com- 
parison with  the  pleasure  enjoyed. 
The  expense  of  the  balloon  service  is 
merely  the  small  outlay  for  gas  and 
inflation.  No  fuel  is  needed,  no  oil, 
no  engineer.  You  can  buy  a  balloon 
which  will  carry  three  passengers 
for  a  fourth  of  the  cost  of  a  ihree- 
thousand-dollar  automobile,  and  be- 
come your  own  pilot  if  you  wish. 
A  hundred-mile  trip,  including  every 
item  of  expense,  even  to  packing  and 
returning  the  outfit  and  your  railroad 
fare,  can  be  made  for  a  little  more 
than  twenty  dollars  a  person.  So  we 
see  that  the  pleasure  craft,  the  free 
balloon,  is  already  at  our  disposal;  the 
dirigible  and  the  aeroplane  have  al- 
ready assumed  positions  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  equipment  of  modern 
armies  and  give  us  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  soon  extend  their  sphere 
of  usefulness  not  only  as  pleasure  craft 
but  commercially  as  well.  Plainly  the 
air  is  our  true  highway. 


A  striking  feature  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  which  is  to  be  held  in  New  York 
from  September  25th  to  October  9th  to  commemorate  the  three-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River,  will  be  an  airship  race  for  a  prize  of  Si 0,000  offered 
bjr  the  New  York  World  to  the  aeronaut  who,  with  a  mechanically-propelled  airship, 
sails  over  the  course  from  New  York  to  Albany  traversed  by  Fulton's  nrst  steamboat  m 
1807.  The  competition  will  be  conducted  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America.  Among  the 
expected  competitors  are  Captain  Thomas  S.  Baldwin,  Albert  C.  Triaca,  Roy  Knabenshue, 
Morris  Baker,  Glenn  H.  Curtis  and  Count  de  la  Vaulx.  if  he  shall  have  recovered  from  the 
accident  of  May  3. 
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THE  WIVING  OF  LANCE 
CLEAVE RAGE 


By  ALICE  MACGOWAN 
Illustratbd  by  Robert  Edwards 


CHAPTER  V 


E  inheritance  of 
Lance  Cleaverage 
came  to  him  from 
his  maternal 
grandfather.  Jesse 
Lance  had  felt  bit- 
terly the  marriage 
of  his  handsome, 
high-spirited  youngest  daughter  to 
Kimbro  Cleaverage,  a  gentle,  un- 
worldly soul  who  would  never  get  on 
in  life.  His  small  namesake  was  four 
years  old  when  Grandfather  Lance, 
himself  a  hawk-faced,  up-headed  man. 
undisputed  master  of  his  own  house- 
hold, keen  on  the  hunting  trail,  and 
ready  as  ever  for  a  fight  or  a  frolic, 
came  past  and  stopped  at  the  Cleaver- 
age farm  on  his  way  down  to  the 
Settlement  to  attend  to  his  will.  He 
was  not  advanced  in  years,  and 
he  was  in  excellent  health;  but  there 
were  a  number  of  married  sons  and 
daughters  to  portion,  he  had  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  property,  and  his 
wife  was  ailing;  it  had  been  suggested 
that  both  should  make  their  wills;  so 
the  documents,  duly  written  out, 
signed  and  attested,  were  being 
carried  down  to  Lance's  lawyer  in  the 
Settlement.  He  had  seen  little  of 
his  one-time  favorite  Melissa  since 
the  marriage  with  Cleaverage  that  so 
disappointed  him ;  and  he  had  not  now 
expected  to  remain  the  night  in  her 
house.  But  the  little  Lance,  a  small 
splinter  of  manhood,  at  once  caught 
his  grandfather's  eye.  The  child 
srirred  Jesse  Lance's  curiosity,  per- 
haps— or  it  may  have  been  some 
deeper  feeling. 


The  first  collision  between  these 
two  occurred  as  the  visitor  approached 
the  Cleaverage  gate.  He  had  his 
favorite  hound  with  him,  and  Lance, 
leading  forth  old  Speaker,  his  chosen 
comrade,  observed  the  hair  rise  on 
the  neck  of  his  grandfather's  follower, 
and  listened  with  delight  to  the  rum- 
ble of  growls  the  dogs  exchanged. 

"  Ye  better  look  out.  \i  Speaker 
jumps  on  your  dog  he  '11  thest  about 
eat  him  up,"  the  child  warned. 

The  tall  man  looked  down  on  his 
grandson  with  a  dominating  gaze  that 
was  used  to  see  the  people  about  Jesse 
Lance  obey.  But  things  that  scared 
other  children  were  apt  to  evoke  lit- 
tle Lance's  scornful  laughter  or  stir 
up  fight  in  him. 

"  You  call  off  yo'  hound,"  the 
newcomer  said  imperiously.  "  I  don't 
let  my  dog  fight  with  every  cur  he 
meets." 

The  small  boy  wheeled — hands  in 
trousers  pockets — and  gazed  with 
disappointed  eyes  to  where  the  two 
canines  were  making  friends. 

"I  wish  they  would  jump  on  each 
other;  I  thest  wish  't  they  would," 
he  muttered.  "  I  know  Speaker  could 
whip." 

Grandfather  Lance  looked  with 
interest  at  the  child.  Such  a  boy  had 
he  been.  This  was  the  spirit  he  had 
bequeathed  to  Lance's  mother,  and 
which  she  had  wasted  when  she 
married  a  school-teacher. 

Melissa  Cleaverage,  come  down  in 
the  world  now,  paid  timid  court  to  her 
father  without  much  success;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  her  four- 
year-old  son  settled  the  question  of 
the  visitor  remaining  for  the  night. 
Jesse  Lance  had  been  across  the  gulch 
to  look  at  some  wild  land  which  be- 
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lotiged  to  him,  a  haggard,  noble  do- 
main, its  lawless  acres  still  tossing  an 
unbroken  sea  of  green  treetops  to- 
ward the  sky.  As  he  returned  to 
the  Cleaverage  place,  he  traversed  a 
little  woods-path  without  noticing 
the  small  jeans-clad  boy  who  dragged 
a  number  of  linked  objects  across  his 
way. 

"You  gran*pap!"  came  the  shrill 
challenge  after  him.  "You  quit 
a-breakin'  up  my  train.*' 

Jesse  glanced  toward  the  ground, 
and  saw  a  great  oak  chip  dangling  by 
a  string  against  his  boot.  He  turned 
an  impassive  countenance,  and  thrust 
to  free  the  foot  from  its  entanglement. 

"Watch  out— you'll  break  it!" 
cried  the  child,  running  up.  Then  as 
a  second  jerk  shook  and  rattled  the 
dangling  bit  of  wood,  "  Ain't  you  got 
no  sense  ? "  he  roared.  "  That 's  the 
injine  to  my  train  that  you  done 
stepped  on  and  broke  all  up,  and  it 
can't  go  a  lick  with  you,  big  lazy 
loafer,  standin'  right  in  the  middle  of 
it!" 

For  a  moment  the  fierce  baby  eyes 
looked  up  into  eyes  as  fierce  above 
them.  Such  a  glance  should  have 
sent  any  youngster  weeping  to  its 
mother's  skirts ;  but  the  tiny  man  on 
the  woods-path  stood  his  ground, 
ruffling  like  a  game-cock. 

"Uh-huh!"  jeered  the  grandfather. 
"And  who  might  you  be,  young 
feller?" 

"  I  'm  cap  'n  of  this  train,"  Lance 
flimg  back  at  him,  scarlet  of  face, 
with  blazing  eyes,  and  feet  planted 
wide  on  the  mould  of  the  path. 

A  grim  amusement  showed  itself 
in  the  elder  countenance.  Yet  Jesse 
Lance  was  not  used  to  permitting 
himself  to  be  defied.  Not  since 
Melissa  had  run  roughshod  over  him 
and  held  his  heart  in  her  little  grubby 
hands  had  another  been  allowed 
such  liberties. 

"Oh,  ye  air,  air  ye?"  he  taunted, 
to  see  whether  the  spirit  that  looked 
out  at  him  from  his  grandson's  eyes 
went  deep,  or  was  mere  surface  bra- 
vado. 

He  got  his  answer.  With  a  roar 
the  baby  charged  him,  gripped  the 


big  man  around  the  knees,  and 
swung. 

"  Git  off  'n  my  injine ! "  he  bellowed, 
contorting  his  small  body  to  hammer 
with  his  toes  the  offending  legs  he 
clung  to.  "  I  told  you  once  civil,  and 
you  did  n't  go.  I  'm  cap'n  of  this 
train,  and  I  can  throw  folks  off  when 
they  wont  go."     - 

The  lines  of  the  man's  face  puckered 
curiously  as  he  looked  down  at  the 
small  assailant.  Without  another 
word  he  freed  his  foot  from  the  chip- 
and-string  "train,"  moving  circum- 
spectly and  with  due  regard  to  flimsy 
couplings.  Without  another  word 
he  stepped  slowly  on,  looking  back 
once,  to  note  that  Lance  instantly 
joined  his  train  into  shape  and,  turn- 
ing his  back  on  his  big  adversary, 
promptly  forgot  all  about  him.  Where 
the  woods-path  struck  the  big  road, 
the  grandfather  stood  a  long  moment 
and  studied  his  grandson;  then  he 
made  his  way  to  the  house,  where 
nine-year-old  Mandy  sat  sorting  wild 
greens  on  the  porch  edge. 

"How  old  is  your  brother?"  he 
inquired  of  her,  brusquely. 

"He  ain't  but  fo'  year  old," 
Amanda  returned,  sanctimoniously. 
"Gran'pap,  you  mustn't  hold  it 
agin'  him  that  he's  so  mean— he 
ain't  but  fo'  year  old.  An'  Pappy 
won't  never  whip  him  like  he  ort. 
If  Pappy  would  jest  give  him  a  good 
dosin'  of  hickory  tea,  I  'low  he  'd 
come  off  his  meanness  mighty  quick." 

Jesse  Lance  merely  grunted  in  re- 
ply to  these  pious  observations  and 
in  his  mind  there  framed  itself  a 
codicil  to  be  added  to  that  will. 
Melissa — Melissa  who  married  Kim- 
bro  Cleaverage — had  been  left  out  of 
both  testaments  so  far;  but  she  had 
been  his  favorite  child,  and  it  had 
been  in  her  father's  mind  to  bequeath 
to  her  the  wild  land  up  in  the  Gap. 
Yet  what  use  would  such  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber be  to  a  woman?  And  it  would  be 
of  less  account  to  a  man  like  Kim- 
bro  Cleaverage.  No,  the  dauntless 
captain  of  the  train  back  there  on 
the  path  was  the  one  to  own  the  Gap 
hundred,  and  the  lawyer  in  Hepzibah 
could  add  this  to  the  grandfather's 
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will.  By  the  time  the  boy  inherited 
it,  he  would  be  old  enough  to  do 
something  with  the  ground. 

Susan  Lance  died  in  her  husband's 
absence;  and  the  pair  of  mules  Jesse 
had  bought  in  the  Settlement  ran 
away  with  him  on  his  way  home, 
pitching  themselves,  the  wagon  and 
driver,  all  over  a  cliff  and  breaking 
his  neck.  So  it  was  that  the  codicil 
to  the  will  left  "to  my  namesake 
Lance  Cleaverage,  the  Gap  himdred," 
not  then  of  as  much  value  as  it  had 
now  become.  High  on  the  side  of  the 
slope  it  lay,  as  befitted  the  heritage 
of  a  free  hunter;  the  timber  on  it  was 
straight,  tall  and  clean,  mostly  good 
hardwood;  there  was  a  fine  spring  of 
freestone  water  which  burst  out  from 
under  a  bluff — a  naked  mass  of 
sandstone  which  fronted  the  sky 
near  his  boimdary  line — ^and  ran 
tinkling  or  roaring,  according  to  the 
season,  down  to  the  valley  beneath. 
This  spring  was  never  dry,  and  it 
added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
tract  as  a  homestead.  Coal  had  been 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Qdge, 
and  Lance,  who  believed  in  his  star, 
found  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
coal  would  be  discovered  on  his  own 
land.  Meantime,  he  had  not  even 
cleared  a  truck-patch,  but,  scorning 
the  boards  from  the  portable  sawmiU 
which  would  have  offered  him  a  flimsy 
shanty  at  best,  he  had  built,  with  the 
aid  of  Sylvane,  his  father  and  an 
occasional  lift  from  a  neighbor,  a 
roomy  log  cabin,  with  the  best  floors 
and  door-  and  window-frames  in  the 
neighborhood. 

And  it  was  to  this  home  that  Lance 
Cleaverage  brought  his  bride.  Here 
it  was  that  he  hoped  to  build  that 
true  abiding  place  which  such  spirits 
as  Lance  seek,  and  crave,  and  seldom 
find.  The  hearthstone  he  had  him- 
self laid,  the  skilfully  built  chimney 
with  its  dream  of  Callista  sitting  on 
one  side  of  the  hearth  and  himself  on 
the  other — these  were  gropings  after 
the  answers  such  as  he  always  asked 
of  life. 

"This  ain't  what  Pap  calls  a  so- 
journing place — this  here  's  going  to 
be   a   real   home,  Callista,"   he   said 


fondly,  as  the  two  young  creatures 
went  about  it  examining  their  new 
habitation.  "  It  *11  be  cool  in  the 
summer,  and  good  and  warm  in  the 
winter.  That  chimney  *11  draw — ^just 
look  at  the  fire.  I  never  have  built 
a  chimney  that  smoked." 

"Did  you  build  the  chimney. 
Lance?"  Callista  asked  him,  leaning 
on  his  arm. 

"  I  did  that,"  he  told  her.  "They're 
always  after  me  to  build  other  folks's 
chimneys  and  lay  other  people's 
hearthstones,  and  I  ain't  so  very  keen 
to  do  it.  But  my  own — one  for  you 
and  me  to  sit  by " 

He  broke  off  and  stared  down  at 
her,  his  eyes  suddenly  full  of  dreams. 
Oh,  the  long  winter  evenings  when 
they  two  should  sit  together  beside 
the  leaping  hearth-fire!  They  would 
be  as  one.  Surely  into  this  citadel 
he  had  builded  for  his  life,  the  enemy 
— the  olden  lonesomeness — could  not 
come. 

They  had  their  bit  of  breakfast, 
and  Lance  was  about  to  go  down  to 
the  Settlement  to  purchase  the  where- 
withal for  the  impromptu  infare.  It 
was  hard  to  leave  her.  He  went  out 
and  fed  the  black  horses  and  came 
back  to  say  good-bye  once  more.  His 
team  was  his  hope  of  a  subsistence, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  cleared  land 
to  farm.  He  and  they  together  could 
earn  a  living  for  two  or  three  months 
yet.  After  that,  there  would  be  small 
opportunity  throughout  the  winter 
for  teaming.  All  summer  he  had 
been  hauling  tan-bark  on  a  contract 
for  old  man  Derf,  and  he  felt  he  had 
now  to  draw  upon  this  money — 
though  it  was  not  yet  quite  due — for 
the  expenses  of  the  infare.  Callista 
was  kneeling  at  the  hearth  as  he 
entered,  the  tiny  blaze  in  its  centre 
warming  the  round  whiteness  of  her 
throat  and  chin  where  she  bent  to  set 
a  pot  in  place.  Something  mighty 
and  primal  and  terribly  sweet  shook 
the  soul  of  Lance  Cleaverage  as  he 
looked  at  her  kneeling  there.  She 
was  his — his  mate.  He  would  never 
be  alone  again.  He  ran  to  her  and 
dropped  his  arm  about  her.  She 
turned  up  to  him  that  tender  respon- 
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sive  face  which  was  new  to  both  of 
them. 

"  Had  n't  I  better  buy  you  a  pair 
of  slippers?"  he  asked  her,  just  for 
the  pleasure  of    having  her  answer. 

"  I  reckon  I  don't  need  'em,  Lance," 
she  said  soberly,  getting  to  her  feet 
and  moving  with  him  toward  the 
door.  "  If  I  could  dance — or  if  I  ever 
did  dance — I  might  have  need  of 
such." 

"  Dance ! "  echoed  her  husband  with 
prompt  tenderness,  looking  down  at 
her  as  they  paused  on  the  doorstone. 
"  If  you  was  to  dance,  Callista,  there 
would  n't  any  of  the  other  gals  want 
to  stand  up  on  the  floor  beside  you. 
I  'm  goin'  to  get  the  slippers." 

He  rode  away  on  his  black  horse, 
her  fond  eyes  following  him ;  the  sight 
of  her  standing  in  the  door  waving  her 
hand  was  his  last  vision  of  home. 


CHAPTER  VI 

BROKEN  CHORDS 

The  provision  for  the  infare  made 
cruel  havoc  of  Lance's  money  from 
his  summer's  hauling.  When — de- 
termined to  make  the  festivity  worthy 
of  his  bride — ^he  went  to  Derf  demand- 
ing pa3rment  ahead  of  time,  the  old 
fellow  played  his  man  so  cleverly  that 
Cleaverage  came  away  with  a  few  ex- 
travagant purchases  and  not  enough 
left  to  see  him  and  Callista  and  the 
home  on  the  Gap  himdred  safely  to 
Christmas. 

Buying  these  things  at  Derf's  (it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  going  down 
to  the  regular  store  at  Hepzibah  for 
them)  necessitated  the  inviting  of 
Ola  Derf  to  the  infare — or  Lance  felt 
that  it  did.  She  would  never  have 
been  bidden  to  the  Gentry  place .  She 
was  a  jarring  element,  an  offence, 
among  the  sober,  church-going  people 
— the  hardy  little  outlaw. 

"I  reckon  she  can't  eat  any  of 
you,"  said  Lance  with  rising  irritation 
when  he  was  summoned  to  a  family 
council  in  a  back  room.  '*  She 's 
just  a  little  old  gal,  and  you  're  a 
good-sized  crowd  of  able-bodied  folks 
• — what  harm  can  she  do  you?" 


His  mother-in-law  sniffed.  "  Well, 
Lance,"  she  began,  "I  don't  think 
it 's  any  way  for  you  to  do — evening 
Callista  with  such  folks.  She  ain't 
used  to  it." 

Lance  looked  to  where  Callista 
stood  near  the  door,  pale  and  silent, 
avoiding  his  eye. 

"A  man  and  his  wife  are  one,"  he 
said,  with  less  confidence  than  would 
have  been  his  earlier  in  the  day. 
"  What 's  good  enough  for  me,  is  good 
enough  for  Callista." 

He  got  no  sign  of  agreement  from 
his  bride — and  he  had  expected  it. 

"  Son,  I  think  you  made  a  mistake 
to  bid  that  Derf  gal  here,"  said  old 
Kimbro  mildly.  "  But  don't  you  let 
her  start  up  any  foolishness,  and 
we  '11  all  get  through  without  further 
trouble." 

"  Yes,"  broke  in  the  Widow  Griever 
acidly.  "  She  's  been  a-talkin'  about 
havin'  that  thar  sinful  banjo  fetched 
out.  The  next  thing,  she  '11  be  want- 
in'  to  have  a  dance." 

Lance's  eye  swept  the  circle  of 
hostile,  alien  faces.  His  sense  of 
fair  play  was  instantly  up  in  arms. 
Also,  he  felt  himself  pushed  outside 
and  set  to  defending  his  solitary  camp, 
with  the  whole  front  of  respectability 
arrayed  against  him.  This,  so  far  as 
the  others  were  concerned,  was  the 
usual  thing;  it  daunted  him  not  at  all. 
But  when  he  looked  to  Callista,  and 
saw  that  at  the  first  call  she  had  left 
him,  that  he  was  alone,  a  new,  strange, 
stinging  pain  went  through  his  spirit. 
He  smiled,  while  odd  lights  began  to 
bicker  in  his  eyes. 

'*0-oo-oh,"  he  said  in  that  soft, 
careless,  half-musing  voice  that  his 
own  people  knew  to  dread,  "  did  n't 
you-all  know  that  I  aim  to  have 
dancin*?  Why,  of  course  I  do." 
And  he  walked  away  with  head  aslant, 
leaving  them  dumb. 

It  was  but  a  retort,  a  quick  defiance 
from  the  Lance  Cleaverage  who  would 
not  be  catechized,  reproved — ^who 
would  not  take  a  dare,  spoken  or 
implied.  But  the  bitterness  of  Cal- 
lista's  defection  stayed  with  her  lover, 
and  drove  Lance  on  to  make  good 
his  threat.     When  Ola  continued  to 
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beg  for  banjo  music — ^and  Callista, 
still  mute  and  unresponding,  to  avert 
her  looks — he  got  the  instrument  out 
and  began  to  play.  Before  all  was 
over,  what  with  Ola  piquing  him  and 
daring  him,  and  the  pain  in  his  heart 
driving  him,  the  triumphant  little 
interloper  got  the  bridegroom  up  on 
the  floor  with  her  to  show  the  compa- 
ny what  "  shore-enough  dancin* "  was 
like. 

It  was  held  by  the  company  there 
that  the  bride's  behavior  in  these 
trying  circumstances  was  impeccable. 
She  looked  on  with  a  face  locked  in 
cold,  inscrutable  calm,  and  she  refused 
to  join  her  mother  and  Lance's  family 
in  openly  expressed  reproof.  Octavia 
Gentry  maintained  that  the  whole 
matter  was  an  affront  to  her  daughter. 
Kimbro  Cleaverage  was  abashed  and 
grieved ;  the  widowed  Mandy  actively 
led  the  ultra-pious  element,  uttering 
her  condemnation  aloud  and  publicly. 
Only  Sylvane's  utmost  efforts  patched 
a  half-hearted  peace  among  them. 

In  the  days  immediately  following 
the  infare  Callista  learned,  with  a 
sense  of  shock  and  dismay  that  was 
alienating,  how  Lance  had  dissipated 
his  small  means  on  that  ill-starred 
festivity,  none  of  her  planning,  an 
occasion  out  of  which  she  had  got 
only  wounding  and  humiliation. 
What  Lance  thought  of  his  conduct 
on  that  evening  she  could  not  guess; 
none  ever  knew  what  Lance  felt. 
Head  up,  clear-eyed,  still  full  of 
defiance,  he  fronted  his  life.  And  he 
gave  no  sign  of  the  heartbreak  that 
was  in  him  when  he  found  himself 
once  more  alone  on  his  little  island 
of  existence,  the  waters  widening 
between  him  and  Callista. 

Winter  shut  down  early  on  the 
cabin  in  the  Gap.  Through  the  long 
months  much  bitter  knowledge  came 
to  Callista.  She  found  that  she  knew 
nothing  a  mountain  wife  ought  to 
know.  Finically  clean  about  her 
housekeeping,  she  spent  days  scour- 
ing, rubbing,  putting  to  rights  and 
re-arranging  that  which  nobody  came 
to  see,  or  used;  but  she  could 
not  cook  acceptably,  and  their  scant 
fare  suffered  in  her  inept  hands  till 


she  nearly  starved  them  both.  Here, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  she  blamed 
her  mother.  Since  she  had  never 
seen  the  time  when  she  could  go  back 
to  the  Gentry  place  with  a  gift  in  her 
hand,  she  had  not  been  there  at  all 
since  her  marriage.  And  here  she 
blamed  Lance.  And,  between  her 
incapacity  and  his  recklessness,  they 
were  desperately  pinched.  The  sea- 
son for  hauling  closed  even  sooner 
than  he  had  feared.  After  it  was 
past,  he  got  a  bit  of  work  now  and 
again;  but  the  feeding  of  the  horses 
proved  such  a  burden  that  he  let  them 
both  go  till  spring  to  a  livery  stable  in 
the  Settlement  for  their  keep. 

With  the  first  snowfall,  he  began 
to  hunt,  going  on  long  tramps  among 
the  higher  ranges,  leaving  the  cabin 
half  the  time  ill  supplied  with  fire- 
wood and  other  necessaries.  The 
undercurrent  of  the  material  struggle 
to  make  a  living  was  always  the 
pitiful  duel  between  these  two,  who 
really  loved  well,  and  who  were  striv- 
ing as  much,  each  for  the  mastery  of 
self,  as  for  the  mastery  of  the  other, 
could  they  but  have  realized  it. 

The  episode  of  the  ruined  venison 
was  the  occasion  of  their  first  open 
quarrel.  Lance  had  killed  a  buck, 
packed  it  home  on  his  shoulder,  and 
hung  it  high  in  the  little  grove  be- 
hind the  cabin.  Then  he  was  called 
away  unexpectedly  to  mend  a  chim- 
ney, and  Callista,  in  what  was  really 
an  effort  toward  peace,  bunglingly 
attempted  to  cure  the  venison — and 
spoiled  it  all.  When  Lance  came 
hurrying  home,  fearful  of  the  warm 
spell  which  had  suddenly  set  in,  and 
saw  the  ruin  she  had  made,  he  spoke 
out  in  the  uncontrollable  irritation  of 
a  man  who  had  tramped  the  ridges 
for  the  meat  which  she  could  only 
destroy.  She  answered  him  coldly 
and  cuttingly,  and  after  that  she  tried 
sulking — reftising  to  speak.  But  she 
found  a  power  of  silence  in  him  that 
so  far  overmatched  her  own  as  to 
leave  her  daunted.  He  returned 
from  his  long  expeditions,  to  hang 
up  his  wild  meat  in  the  grove, 
and  thereafter  to  sit  bright-eyed  and 
silent   across   the    hearth    from   her, 
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whistling  under  his  breath  or  strum- 
ming lightly  on  his  banjo. 

Callista  was  a  concrete,  objective 
individual,  but  she  grew  to  recognize 
the  resources  of  one  who  had  for  his 
familiars  dreams  that  he  could  bid 
to  stand  at  his  knee  and  beguile  his 
leisure  or  his  loneliness.  But  dreams, 
so  treated,  have  a  trick  of  strengthen- 
ing themselves  against  times  of  de- 
pression, changing  their  nature,  and 
wringing  with  cruel  fingers  the  heart 
which  entertains  them;  so  that  those 
who  feed  the  imagination  must  be 
willing  to  endure  the  strength  of  its 
chastisements. 

Yet  if  Lance  Cleaverage  suffered 
he  kept  always  a  brave  front,  and 
took  his  suffering  away  from  under 
the  eye  of  his  young  wife.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  had  little  understand- 
ing of  his  own  offences.  An  ardent 
huntsman,  he  had  by  choice  lived 
hard  much  of  his  life,  sleeping  in  the 
open  in  all  weathers,  eating  what 
came  to  hand.  Callista's  needs  he  was 
unfitted  to  gauge,  and  she  maintained 
a  haughty  silence  concerning  them. 
Since  she  would  not  inquire,  he  told 
her  nothing  of  having  been  offered 
money  to  play  at  dances,  but  began 
to  be  sometimes  absent  from  home  at 
night,  taking  his  banjo  and  leaving 
her  alone. 

An  equable-tempered,  practical  wo- 
man might  have  trained  him  readi- 
ly to  the  duties  of  masculine  provi- 
der in  the  primitive  household.  But 
beautiful,  spoiled  Callista,  burning 
with  wrongs  she  dared  not  utter, 
eaten  with  jealousy  of  those  thoughts 
which  comforted  him  when  she  re- 
fused to  speak,  always  in  terror  that 
people  would  find  out  how  at  hap- 
hazard they  lived,  how  poor  and  ill- 
provided  they  were,  and  laugh  at  her 
choice — Callista  had  her  own  ideas 
of  discipline.  If  Lance  went  away 
and  left  no  firewood  cut,  she  con- 
sidered it  proper  to  retort  by  getting 
no  supper  and  letting  him  come  into 
a  house  stone-cold.  This  was  a  se- 
rious matter  in  a  community  where 
a  chunk  of  fire  may  be  sent  from 
neighbor  to  neighbor  to  take  the 
place  of  matches. 


In  March  there  came  one  of  the 
spring  storms  that  southern  moun- 
taineers call  blackberry  winter.  All 
the  little  growing  things  were  checked 
or  killed.  A  fine,  cold  rain  beat  aU 
day  about  the  eaves  of  the  cabin. 
The  wind  laid  wet,  sobbing  lips  to 
chink  and  cranny,  and  cried  to  her 
that  she  was  alone — alone — alone! 
She,  Callista,  was  deserted,  avoided, 
shunned.  Busy  with  the  truck- 
patch  he  had  at  this  late  day  set  about 
and  which  he  must  both  clear  and 
fence,  Lance  had  neglected  the  wood- 
pile, and  to-day  brought  him  a  chance 
of  work  building  a  chimney  at  the 
Bonbright  place. 

Since  morning  Callista  had  brooded. 
There  being  no  wood,  she  let  the  fire 
go  out.  Without  fire  she  could  cook 
herself  no  dinner,  and  she  ate  a  bit 
of  cold  corn-pone,  fancying  Lance  at 
somebody's  table — he  never  told  her 
now  where  he  was  going,  nor  for  how 
long, — eating  the  warm,  appetizing 
food  that  would  be  provided. 

As  evening  drew  on  the  rain  slacked 
and  a  cloud  drove  down  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  forcing  an  icy,  penetrating 
chill  through  the  very  substance  of 
the  walls,  sending  Callista  to  bed  to 
get  warm.  She  wrapped  herself  in 
quilts  and  shivered.  It  was  dark  when 
she  heard  Lance  come  stumbling  in, 
cross  the  room,  and,  without  a  word, 
search  on  the  fire-board  for  matches. 

*' There  ain't  any,"  she  told  him, 
not  moving  to  get  up.  "  It  would  n't 
do  you  any  good  if  there  was — 
there  's  no  wood." 

He  passed  on  into  the  little  lean- 
to  kitchen,  and  Callista  hearkened 
eagerly,  believing  that  sight  of  the 
bowl  of  meal  and.  the  pan  of  uncooked 
turnips  on  the  table  would  bring 
home  to  Lance  the  enormity  of  her 
wrongs  and  his  offences.  He  made 
no  light,  but  leaning  forward  she  got 
a  silhouette  of  his  head  between  her 
and  the  small  window.  He  appeared 
to  be  eating.  She  guessed  that  he 
had  peeled  a  turnip  and  was  making 
a  lunch  of  that. 

"  Would  you  rather  have  your 
victuals  raw?"  she  demanded  finally, 
desperate  at  his  silence.     "I  reckon 
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I  *d  better  leam  your  ruthers  in  the 
matter." 

**  I  *d  rather  have  them  raw  as  to 
have  *em  cooked  the  way  you  mostly 
get  'em,'*  came  the  swift  reply  in  a 
perfectly  colorless  tone.  "  I  ain't 
particularly  petted  on  having  my 
victuals  burnt  on  one  side  and  raw 
on  the  other,  and  I  *d  rather  do  my 
own  seasoning — some  folks  salt  things 
till  the  devil  himself  could  n't  eat 
'em;  or  leave  the  salt  out,  and  then 
wonder  that  there  's  complaints." 

Her  day  of  brooding  had  come  to 
a  crisis  of  choking  rage.  Callista  sat 
up  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  put 
her  thick  hair  back  from  her  face. 

"  I  cook  what  I  'm  provided,"  she 
said  in  a  cold,  even  voice.  "That  is, 
I  cook  it  when  I  'm  supplied  with 
wood.  And  I  prepare  your  meals  the 
best  I  know  how;  but  it  would  take 
one  of  the  sort  you  named  just  then 
to  cook  without  fire." 

She  had  expected  that  he  would  go 
out  in  the  dark  and  cut  firewood 
for  her.  Getting  no  response,  she 
crouched  back  on  the  bed  a  moment. 
Then  she  was  startled  to  hear  the  ban- 
jo whine  in  Lance's  fingers  and  hum 
softly  as  it  struck  against  the  lintel; 
and  she  knew  he  was  leaving  her 
alone  in  the  cabin.  She  guessed  that 
he  was  starting  for  the  Derfs'  to  play 
for  a  dance;  and  for  a  strenuous 
moment  she  was  near  to  springing 
after  him  and  begging  him  to  stay 
with  her. 

But  habit  prevailed.  She  huddled 
shivering  under  her  covers  and  went 
back  to  the  sullen  canker  of  her  own 
wrongs.  She  might  have  had  the 
pick  of  the  countryside,  and  she  had 
taken  up  with  Lance  Cleaverage.  She 
had  married  him  when  and  how  he 
said — that  was  where  she  made  her 
mistake.  She  should  have  told  him 
then —  She  should  have — But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  rush  of  accusation,  she 
knew  well  that  she  took  Lance  when 
and  how  she  could  get  him,  and  that 
at  this  moment  her  heart  was  clamor- 
ing to  know  where  he  was  and  what 
doing. 

So  she  lay  shivering,  cold  to  the 
knees,  her  hands  like  ice,  her  teeth 


locked  in  a  rigor  that  was  as  much 
spiritual  as  physical,  till  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  Then  she  got 
hesitatingly  up  from  the  bed  and 
stood  long  in  the  middle  of  the  dark- 
ened room,  turning  her  head  about 
as  though  she  could  see.  She  knew 
where  each  article  of  furniture  stood. 
It  was  her  room,  her  home,  hers  and 
Lance's.  Lance  had  built  it;  she 
had  somehow  failed  pitiably,  utterly, 
to  make  it  hers;  and  she  was  well 
aware  that  she  had  failed  to  make  it 
home  for  him — ^yet  it  was  all  either 
of  them  had.  Back  over  her  mind 
came  memory  of  their  wedding  morn- 
ing, when,  his  arm  about  her  waist; 
her  head  half  the  time  on  his  shoulder, 
they  had  visited  every  nook  of  the 
place  and  discussed  all  its  scant 
furnishings.  Then,  suddenly,  with- 
out having  come  to  any  decision 
whatever,  she  found  herself  out  in 
the  cold  rain,  running  through  the 
woods  toward  the  big  road  and  the 
Derf  place. 

Down  the  long  slope  from  the  Gap 
she  fled,  then  past  the  old  quarry, 
past  Spellman's  clearing,  and  around 
the  Spring  hollow.  She  had  never 
set  foot  on  Derf  land  before.  It  was 
scarcely  a  respectable  house  for  a 
young  woman  to  frequent.  In  so 
primitive  a  community  the  line  is 
drawn  with  such  savage  sharpness 
that  the  censors  hesitate  to  draw  it 
at  all;  yet  a  cloud  hung  palpably 
over  the  respectability  of  the  Derfs. 
Through  the  fine  rain  Callista — spent, 
gasping,  wet  and  dishevelled — at  last 
saw  the  windows,  a  luminous  haze, 
caught  the  sound  of  stamping,  thud- 
ding feet,  and  heard  the  twang  of 
Lance's  banjo.  She  had  approached 
through  the  grove,  and  stood  at  the 
side  fence.  The  place  was  so  public 
that  its  dogs  paid  little  attention  to 
comers  and  goers.  When  Callista 
came  to  herself  fully  she  realized  that 
it  was  the  bars  of  the  milking  place 
she  leaned  upon.  Slowly  she  with- 
drew the  under  one  from  its  socket, 
stepped  over,  and  replaced  it.  With 
ever  increasing  hesitation  she  fal- 
tered toward  the  house,  avoiding  the 
front    and  approaching  the  light  at 
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the  side,  where  she  hoped  to  be  un- 
observed. 

Shivering,  shrinking,  her  loosened, 
wet  hair  dragging  in  against  her  neck, 
she  stared  through  the  window  into 
the  lighted  room.  They  were  danc- 
ing in  there.  The  sounds  she  had 
heard  were  from  Lance's  banjo  indeed, 
but  held  in  other  hands,  while  Lance 
himself  sat  at  a  little  table  near  the 
hearth,  a  steaming  supper  before 
him,  Ola  Derf  waiting  on  him  hand 
and  foot,  stooping  to  the  coals  for 
fresh  supplies  of  good  hot  coffee,  or 
smoking,  crisp  pones. 

"  Now  you  just  hush ! "  she  shrilled 
in  response  to  somebody's  importuni- 
ties, as  Callista  hung  listening.  **Lance 
cain't  play  for  no  dancin'  till  he  gits 
through  his  supper.  And  he 's  a- 
goin'  to  have  time  to  eat,  too.  You 
Jim,  put  that  banjo  down — ^you  cain't 
play  hit.  Pat  for  *em  if  they  're  in 
such  a  hurry  to  dance." 

The  Aleshine  girls  from  Big  Buck 
Gap,  a  young  widow  who  lived  half 
way  down  the  Side,  two  cousins  of 
the  Derfs  themselves — these  were 
the  women  in  the  room.  Callista 
was  desperately  afraid  lest  one  of  the 
loud-talking,  half-intoxicated  men  in 
there  should  come  out  and  discover 
her;  yet  she  could  not  drag  herself 
away  from  sight  of  Lance  sitting 
housed,  warm,  comforted  and  fed — 
a  home  made  for  him.  Something 
knocked  at  the  door  of  her  heart  with 
a  message  that  this  scene  carried;  but 
fiercely  she  barred  that  door,  and  set 
herself  resolutely  to  defend  her  own 
position. 

Grasping  a  loop  of  muscadine  vine 
which,  when  she  shivered,  shook  down 
icy  drops  upon  her,  Callista  rested 
long  regarding  the  scene  before  her. 
What  should  she  do?  To  return  to 
her  home  and  leave  her  husband 
there  seemed  a  physical  impossibility. 
To  go  in  and  play  the  high-and-mighty 
as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  in  her  free 
girlhood;  to  glance  oyer  her  shoulder 
with  dropped  eyelids  and  inform 
Lance  Cleaverage  that  she  cared  not 
at  all  what  he  did  nor  where  he  went 
— this  were  mere  farce:  her  time  for 
that  sort  of  mumming  was  past.    Here 


was  the  reality,  which  she  would 
answer  well,  or  ill,  but  which  she  needs 
must  answer. 

Lance  had  finished  his  supper  now, 
and  turned  from  the  board.  It 
seemed  to  Callista  that  he  looked  well 
pleased  with  himself,  satisfied,  even 
gay.  The  sight  set  her  teeth  rattling 
in  fresh  shivers.  Still  he  did  not 
play  for  the  dancers,  who  continued 
to  make  what  headway  they  might 
to  the  time  of  Jim's  patting. 

Callista  saw  Ola  bring  the  banjo  and 
lay  it  in  Lance's  lap.  Then  the  little 
brown  girl  seated  herself  close  be- 
side him.  Now  he  bent  and  placed 
the  instrument  properly  in  Ola's 
grasp,  disposing  the  short,  stubbed 
fingers  on  the  strings.  In  the  positive 
throe  of  jealousy  that  this  sight 
brought,  Callista  had  for  her  own 
self-respect  to  recall  that  Lance  had 
offered  more  than  once  to  teach  her 
to  play,  and  that  she  had  cuttingly 
refused  to  learn,  or  to  touch  the  banjo, 
which  she  was  growing  to  hate  with 
an  unreasoning  hatred.  Now  the 
dancers  grew  tired  of  Jim  and  his 
patting,  and  the  call  was  for  music. 

"  See  here,  Lance  Cleaverage,"  said 
Buck  Fuson.  **  We-all  throwed  in  to 
get  you  to  play;  but  we  ain't  a-goin' 
to  pay  the  money  and  have  you  fool 
away  your  time  with  Ola." 

This  was  the  first  that  Callista  knew 
of  there  being  any  pay  for  such  a 
thing  as  banjo-playing. 

"  All  right,"  said  Lance,  laconically, 
not  looking  up  from  his  instructions. 
"  I  've  had  me  a  good  supper,  and 
I  've  got  a  warm  place  to  stay,  and 
that 's  all  I  want.     Go  on  and  dance." 

He  addressed  himself  singly  to  Ola 
and  her  chords,  moving  her  fingers 
patiently,  taking  the  banjo  himself 
to  show  her  just  how  the  thing  was 
done.  She  was  a  dull  pupil,  but  a 
humbly  grateful  one;  and  after  a 
while  it  seemed  to  Callista  that  she 
could  no  longer  bear  the  sight.  She 
was  debating  starkly  between  the 
desperate  course  of  returning  home 
alone  and  the  yet  more  desperate  en- 
terprise of  going  in,  when  a  shadow 
crossed  the  deeper  shadow  behind  her 
and   she   turned   with   a   smothered 
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scream  to  find  Iley  Derf  s  Indian 
husband  moving  impassively  through 
the  glow  from  the  window  and  making 
his  way  toward  the  back  door. 

At  the  sight  she  wheeled  and  fled, 
running  through  the  yard  toward 
the  front  gate  and  the  big  road.  She 
gained  that  doubtful  refuge  just  as  a 
man  on  a  horse  came  splattering  up 
through  the  muddy  little  hollow  be- 
low the  Derf  place.  With  another  cry 
she  flung  about  and  ran  from  him, 
stepped  on  a  round  stone,  and  fell. 

For  a  moment  she  crouched  over 
her  cruelly  wrenched  ankle,  trying  to 
get  to  her  feet,  the  breath  sobbing 
through  her  parted  lips;  then  some- 
body set  a  not-too-gentle  grasp  on 
her  shoulder,  and  she  looked  up 
to  divine  in  the  dimness  Flenton 
Hands's  face  above  her.  There  was 
sufficient  light  from  the  noisy  cabin 
behind  to  allow  him  to  recognize  her. 

"Lord  God— Callista!"  he  whis- 
pered, lifting  her  to  her  feet  and  sup- 
porting her  with  an  arm  under  hers. 
"What  in  the  world—?" 

"  I — I — something  scared  me,*'  she 
faltered.  "It  was  that  old  Indian 
that  Iley  Derf  married.  He  came 
right  a-past  where  I  was  and,  and — 
he  scared  me." 

"Whar  was  you  at?"  inquired 
Hands,  blankly, 

"  In  there,"  returned  Callista,  point- 
ing toward  the  Derf  yard,  beginning  to 
cry  like  a  child.  "  I  was  looking 
through  the  window  at  them  dance, 
and — and    that    old    Indian    scared 


me. 


It 


Twang — twang — twang,  across  the 
gusty  darkness  of  the  night  came  the 
jeer  of  Lance's  banjo.  There  was  no 
whisper  now  of  "  How  many  miles — 
how  many  years  ? "  but  the  sharp  stac- 
cato of  "  Cripple  Creek,"  punctuated 
by  the  thudding  of  dancers'  feet  as 
they  pounded  out  the  time.  Callista 
felt  her  face  grow  hot  in  the  darkness. 
She  knew  that  Flenton  was  listening 
and  that  he  must  guess  why  she 
should  hang  outside  the  window 
looking  in. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Hands  suddenly, 
almost  roughly.  "This  ain't  no  fit 
place  for  you — a  woman  like  you — 


my  God !  Callista,  I  '11  put  you  on  my 
horse  and  take  you  home." 

There  was  a  new  note  in  his  voice, 
a  new  authority  in  his  movements, 
as  he  lifted  her  to  the  saddle  and, 
plodding  beside  her  in  the  dark,  wet 
road,  made  no  further  offer  of  question 
or  conversation. 

In  spite  of  herself  Callista  felt 
comforted.  She  reached  up  and 
gathered  her  hair  together,  wringing 
the  rain  from  it  and  redding  it  with 
the  great  shell  comb  which  always 
held  its  abundant  coils  in  place.  She 
could  not  in  reason  tell  Flenton  to 
leave  her — she  needed  him  too  much. 
When  they  turned  in  at  the  ill-kept 
lane  which  led  to  Lance's  cabin, 
Lance's  wife  caught  her  breath  a  little 
but  said  nothing.  Flenton-  lifted  her 
gently  down  at  her  own  doorstone, 
and,  opening  the  door  for  her,  followed 
her  in  and  lit  a  candle.  He  looked  at 
the  cold  ash  heap  on  the  fireless 
hearth,  whistled  a  bit,  and  went  out. 
She  heard  him  striking  matches 
somewhere  about  the  wood-pile,  and 
directly  after  came  the  sound  of  an 
ax.  It  was  not  long  before  he  re- 
turned, his  arms  piled  high  with 
such  bits  of  dry  wood  as  he  could  find, 
split  to  kindling  size. 

"  It  looks  like  it  *s  a  shame  for  me 
to  have  you  waitin'  on  me  this-a- 
way,"  Callista  began  half-heartedly. 
She  had  taken  counsel  with  herself 
during  his  absence  and  resolved  to 
make  some  effort  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. 

"Hit  don't  look  like  anything  of 
the  sort,"  protested  Flenton  Hands. 
"  You  needed  me,  and  that  *s  all 
I  want  to  know." 

He  had  laid  his  fire  skilfully,  and 
now  the  big  blazes  began  to  roar  up 
the  great  chimney. 

"  My  feet  ain  t  been  warm  this 
whole  blessed  day,"  Callista  said, 
almost  involuntarily,  as  she  drew 
nearer  the  fascinating  source  of  both 
warmth  and  light.  "My,  but  that 
does  feelgood!" 

"  You  pore  child ! "  Flent  muttered 
huskily,  turning  toward  her  from  the 
hearth  where  he  knelt.  "  You  're  e'en 
about  perished." 
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He  went  out  swiftly,  only  to  come 
hurriedly  back,  reporting, 

"  I  cain*t  find  any  wood — ^whar  does 
Lance  keep  it?*' 

Lance's  wife  hung  her  head,  lips 
pressed  tight  together,  striving  for 
resolution  to  answer  this  with  a 
smooth  lie. 

"  He  don't  go  off  and  leave  you  in 
this  kind  of  weather  without  any 
wood?"  inquired  Hands  hoarsely. 

"Yes — he  does!"  Callista  choked. 
And  having  opened  the  bottle  a  bit, 
out  poured  the  hot  wine  of  her  wrath. 
All  the  things  that  she  might  have 
said  to  her  mother  had  she  been  on 
good  terms  with  that  lady;  the  taunts 
that  occurred  to  her  in  Lance's  ab- 
sence and  which  she  failed  to  utter 
to  him  when  he  came;  these  rushed 
pell-mell  into  speech.  She  was  white 
and  shaking  when  she  made  an  end. 

"  There,"  she  said  tragically,  getting 
to  her  feet.  "I  reckon  I  had  no 
business  to  name  one  word  of  this 
to  you,  Flenton;  but  I  'm  the  most 
miserable  creature  that  ever  lived, 
I  do  think;  and  I  ain't  got  a  soul  on 
this  earth  that  cares  whether  or  not 
about  me.     And — and — " 

She  broke  off,  locking  her  hands 
tightly  and  staring  down  at  them. 

Flenton  had  the  sense  and  the  self- 
control  not  to  approach  her,  not  to 
introduce  too  promptly  the  personal 
note. 

"Callista,"  he  began  cautiously, 
assuming  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
tone  of  an  unbiassed  friend  of  both 
parties,  "you  ort  to  quit  Lance.  He 
ain't  doin'  you  right.  There  's  more 
than  you  know  of  in  this  business; 
and  whether  you  stay  thar  or  not, 
you  ort  to  quit  him  wunst  and  go 
home  to  your  folks." 

Callista  made  an  inarticulate  soimd 
of  denial. 

"  I  never  will — ^never  in  this  world," 
she  burst  out.  "  I  might  quit  Lance, 
but  home  I  '11  never  go." 

Flenton's  pale  gray  eyes  lit  up  at 
the  suggestion  of  her  words,  but  she 
put  aside  the  hand  he  stretched  out 
toward  her.  ^ 

"  I  've  been  studying  about  it  all 
day,  and  for  a  good  many  days  before 


this  one,"  she  said  with  slow  bitter- 
ness. "  Lance  Cleaverage  gives  me 
plenty  of  time  to  study.  If  I  leave 
this  house  I  'm  goin'  straight  to 
Father  Cleaverage." 

Hands  looked  disappointed  but  he 
did  not  fail  to  press  the  minor  ad- 
vantage. 

"If  you  want  to  go  to-night, 
Callista,"  he  suggested,  "  I  'd  be 
proud  to  carry  you  right  along  on  my 
horse.  Lance  needs  a  lesson  mighty 
bad.     You  go  with  me " 

"  Hush,"  Callista  warned  him.  "  I 
thought  I  heard  somebody  coming. 
Thank  you,  Flent.  You  've  been 
mighty  good  to  me  this  night.  I  '11 
never  forget  you  for  it,  but  I  reckon 
you  better  go  now.  When  a  woman  's 
wedded,  she  has  to  be  careful  about 
the  speech  of  people;  and — I  reckon 
you  better  go  now,  Flent." 

The  rain  had  ceased.  A  watery 
little  moon  looked  out  and  made  the 
wet  branches  shine  with  a  dim  lustre. 
Callista  stood  in  the  doorway  against 
the  broken  leap  and  shine  of  the 
firelight.  Hands  went  to  his  horse, 
and  then  turned  back  to  look  at  her. 

"And  you  won't  go  with  me?"  he 
repeated  once  more.  "Callista,  you  'd 
be  as  safe  with  me  as  with  your  own 
brother.  I  've  got  that  respect  for 
you  that  it  don't  seem  like  you  're  the 
same  as  other  women.  I  wish 't 
you  'd  go,  if  for  nothin'  but  to  learn 
Lance  a  lesson." 

The  girl  in  the  doorway  knew  that 
there  was  no  wood  for  any  more  fire 
than  that  which  now  blazed  on  the 
hearth  behind  her;  she  was  aware  that 
there  was  scarcely  food  in  the  house 
for  three  days'  eating;  yet  she  found 
courage  to  shake  her  head. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  Flent,"  she 
said  with  a  note  of  finality  in  her 
tone.  "I  know  you  mean  well,  but 
I  can't  go." 

Then  she  closed  the  door  as  though 
to  shut  out  the  temptation,  and, 
dressed  as  she  was,  lay  down  upon 
the  bed  and  pulled  the  quilts  over 
her. 

She  listened  to  the  retreating  hoofs 
of  Flenton's  horse,  dreading  always 
to   hear  Lance's  voice   hailing  him, 
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telling  herself  that  his  presence  there 
at  that  hour  alone  with  her  was  all 
Lance's  fault,  and  she  had  no  reason 
for  the  shame  and  fear  which  possessed 
her  at  thought  of  it.  But  the  hoofs 
passed  quite  away,  and  still  Lance 
did  not  make  his  appearance.  She 
could  not  sleep.  She  judged  it  was 
near  midnight.  Pictures  of  Lance 
teaching  Ola  Derf  her  chords  on  the 
banjo  flickered  before  her  eyes.  Pic- 
tures of  Lance  dancing  with  Ola  as 
he  had  at  the  infare  followed.  She 
had  a  kind  of  wonder  at  herself 
that  she  was  not  angrier,  that  she 
was  only  spent  and  numbed  and 
cowed. 

Then  all  at  once  came  a  light  step 
she  knew  well,  the  hum  of  the  banjo 
as  Lance  set  it  down  to  open  the  door, 
and  Lance  himself  was  in  the  room. 

She  thought  she  would  have  spoken 
to  him.  She  did  not  know  that  the 
Indian  had  gone  in  and  announced 
her  presence  outside  the  window  at 
the  Derfs'.  As  she  raised  her  head  she 
got  his  haughty,  lifted  profile  between 
herself  and  the  light  of  the  now  dying 
fire.  She  knew  that  he  was  aware  of 
her  presence;  but  he  looked  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left;  he  made 


no  comment  on  her  fire,  but  strode 
swiftly  through  the  room  and  to  the 
little  ladder-stair  which  led  up  to  the 
loft.  Mounting  this,  he  was  lost  to 
her  sight,  but  she  heard  him  moving 
about  and  making  hin^self  a  pallet  of 
quilts  to  lie  down! 

At  the  sound,  all  that  numbing 
inertia  fell  away  from  her.  She  sat 
up  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  as  she  had 
once  before  that  evening,  and  her 
eyes  went  from  side  to  side  of  the 
room,  picking  out  what  she  wanted 
to  take  with  her.  A  few  swift  move- 
ments secured  her  shawl  and  sunbon- 
net.  Without  -stealth,  yet  without 
noise,  she  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
out.  A  mounted  figure  approach- 
ing the  gate  in  the  moonlight  showed 
itself  to  her  as  Flenton  Hands.  She 
ran  down  the  path  to  him. 

"I — Callista,  don't  be  mad — I — 
looks  like  I  could  n't  leave  you  this-a- 
way — I  come  back,"  he  faltered. 
Then  as  he  saw  her  shawl  and  bonnet, 
he  added  with  more  confidence,  **I 
'lowed  maybe  you  might  change  your 
mind — ^and   I  come   back." 

"Yes,"  said  Callista  breathlessly, 
not  looking  at  him.  "  I  'm  ready  to 
go  now,  Flent." 


{To  be  continued) 
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By  HUGH  C.  WEIR 

Author  op  "The  Conquest  op  the  Isthmus" 


NOVEMBER,  1908,  was  a  notable 
month.  On  its  third  day,  the 
American  people  elected  a  Presi- 
dent. It  is  not  generally  known, 
however,  that  during  this  month 
occurred  an  event  of  even  more  im- 
portance to  the  American  people. 

This  was  the  assembling  in  Phil- 
adelphia of  four  hundred  earnest 
men,  representing  more  millions  of 
constituents  than  the  combined  popu- 
lation   of    Spain,    Portugal,    Greece, 


Denmark,  Switzerland,  Scotland,  Swe- 
den, Norway  and  Canada — forty  mil- 
lions in  all,  or  nearly  three  times  the 
number  of  voters  registered  at  the 
presidential  polls. 

The  delegates  represented  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  they  were  acting  for 
over  one  half  the  population  of  this 
country — one  person  in  every  two 
among  all  of  the  men,  women  and 
children  in  the  Union  being  a  church 
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member  or  church  contributor.  What 
a  giant  power  they  could  wield  if  act- 
ing in  concert !  This  was  the  thought 
in  which  the  Philadelphia  conference 
had  its  birth  —  to  guide  into  one 
organization  the  country's  230,000 
churches. 

From  one  point  of  view,  these 
four  hundred  men  were  dreamers. 
So  were  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  to-day  binds  forty-six 
States.  And  just  as  the  possibilities 
of  the  American  Union  were  not 
realized  until  the  task  of  making  it 
a  union  was  shouldered,  so  the 
possibilities  of  the  American  Church 
were  not  realized  until  the  operation 
of  splicing  and  binding  its  multitude 
of  branches  began.  Since,  the  Puri- 
tan days  of  Plymouth,  men  have 
been  building  temples  of  worship, 
which  have  grown  as  their  builders 
have  grown,  until  the  cabins  of  un- 
plastered  logs  have  become  edifices 
of  stone  and  marble,  expanding  in 
number  from  scores  to  hundreds,  and 
from  hundreds  to  thousands .  Where- 
fore the  delegates  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  seeking  to  guide 
the  arteries  of  the  Gospel  into  one 
channel  (not  as  one  creed,  but  as  a 
union  of  creeds)  were  astounded  as 
they  realized,  first  perhaps  of  all  men, 
the  area  they  were  seeking  to  cover. 

At  the  outset,  they  were  girdling 
an  organization,  a  fraction  of  whose 
dollar-strength  could  smother  the 
Steel  Trust.  Capitalize  the  American 
Church  at  $12,000,000,000  and  you 
would  be  within  the  facts.  Moreover, 
these  billions  are  in  the  class  of 
"gilt-edged  securities" — ^real  estate 
in  the  leading  business  centres  of 
our  greatest  cities,  buildings  rated 
among  the  architectural  triumphs 
of  the  day.  To  maintain  the  activ- 
ities of  the  American  churches 
demands  a  weekly  expenditure  of 
$10,000,000.  In  other  words,  a  yearly 
total  of  over  $500,000,000  must  be 
raised  to  balance  the  debit  and  credit 
columns.  To  approach  the  subject 
from  still  another  view-point,  the 
American  people  spend  nearly  $1,- 
500,000  every  day  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  religion.     Nor  is  this 


surprising;  for  the  American  Church, 
all  denominations  included,  repre- 
sents an  empire  greater  in  population 
than  the  Republic  of  France  or  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  Its  constituency 
is  five  times  the  present  population 
of  the  original  thirteen  States. 

This  is  the  institution  to-day  lashed 
by  the  cynics.  Its  usefulness,  we 
are  told,  is  crumbling  to  the  dead 
ashes  of  a  forgotten  fire.  We  have 
heard  the  charge  from  men  outside 
and  from  men  inside  the  pulpit,  that 
the  blood  of  the  American  Church 
is  turning  to  water;  that  its  veins 
have  shrivelled,  its  muscles  grown 
flabby,  its  heart  grown  hard;  that 
the  gulf  between  it  and  the  world 
outside  has  grown  broader  and  deep- 
er; that  it  has  drifted  away  from 
the  people — and  is  drifting  farther. 
Theologians  have  heard  these  charges 
and  have  not  refuted  them;  many 
have  even  added  to  them.  Much 
of  the  criticism  of  the  church  has 
come  from  the  church,  from  the 
godly  as  well  as  from  the  heretic. 
And  the  world,  seeing  and  hearing 
and  ever  ready  to  believe  the  worst, 
has  been  torn  by  the  tidal  wave  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  is 
defined  as  "  spiritual  unrest.*' 

Men  have  lost  much  of  their  old 
confidence  in  their  courts,  their 
prisons,  their  public  institutions  and 
their  public  officials.  Are  they  to 
lose  confidence  also  in  their  churches  ? 

We  are  attacking  not  only  the 
vine-clad  chapel  of  the  rural  village 
or  the  stately  edifice  of  the  metrop- 
olis, when  we  attack  the  American 
Church.  We  are  attacking  an  in- 
stitution with  a  himdred  armies  at 
its  back  and  in  its  treasury  more 
millions  than  the  combined  coffers 
of  the  world's  ten  richest  men.  Is 
it  true  that  the  church  is  overfed — 
that  it  has  sunk  to  the  position  of  the 
man  weighted  by  his  own  fat?  Is  it 
true  that  in  the  accumulation  of  the 
billions  which  flood  its  treasury,  it 
has  become  money-dazed  and  money- 
crazed,  and  in  the  struggle  for  gold 
has  lost  sight  of  the  millions  of  un- 
churched and  unclothed  and  unfed, 
starving  alike  for  bread  and  love  ? 
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We  hear  much  of  the  people 
turning  from  the  old-fashioned  church 
with  its  red-fire  oratory  and  mourner's 
bench  and  lurid  pictures  of  sulphur 
and  brimstone.  Also  we  hear  much 
of  the  new-fashioned  church  with  its 
high-priced  pews  and  imported  mu- 
sicians and  hundred-thousand  dollar 
chimes  turning  from  the  people. 
Which  is  true  ?  Beneath  the  charges 
of  moribund  creeds,  and  of  churches 
ceasing  to  pulse  with  the  glow  of 
brotherhood  and  love  and  sympathy, 
what  foundation  do  we  find?  In 
plain  English,  the  Church  is  on  trial. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  has  been 
placed  on  the  rack  of  public  inves- 
tigation. What  does  an  impartial 
digest  reveal? 

For  what  are  the  millions  of  our 
churches  spent?  What  do  they 
mean  to  the  American  people,  from 
whose  pocket-books  they  find  their 
way  to  the  contribution  plate? 

Of  course,  a  large  part  of  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  the  modem  church 
is  made  necessary  by  the  bread-and- 
butter  problems  of  the  ministry.  If 
many  of  our  clergymen  seem  to  be 
drawing  fat  incomes  from  lean  ser- 
mons, it  must  be  recalled  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  min- 
isters are  the  most  grievously  under- 
paid professional  men  of  the  century. 
Many  of  the  frock-coated,  sombre- 
faced  young  men  who  expound  the 
Gospel  do  so  at  a  yearly  stipend  of 
five  hundred  dollars  or  less,  though 
sundry  of  their  more  favored  brethren 
draw  as  many  thousands,  and  the 
aggregate   amounts  to  millions. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  subject 
of  church  music.  There  is  the  silk- 
rustling  congregation  that  pays  its 
stiff-backed  quartet  more  than  it 
pays  its  minister.  There  is  also  the 
congregation  that  distributes  its  sal- 
aried singers  through  the  pews  to 
drown  the  voices  of  the  amateurs.  A 
certain  Boston  church  pursued  this 
custom  for  several  years,  at  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $30,000.  Also,  we 
have  the  old-fashioned  congregation 
with  its  home-made  music,  whose 
hymns  cost  only  the  price  of  the 
twenty-five-cent  song-books,  distrib- 


uted three  to  a  pew.  But  taking 
the  cheap  and  the  costly  together,  we 
are  again  confronted  with  an  annual 
total  of  millions. 

When  we  consider  the  thousands 
of  our  churches  that  spend  from 
$10,000  to  $100,000  to  secure  sweet 
sounding  chimes,  as  was  done  by 
the  congregation  to  which  one  of 
Pittsburg's  more  conspicuous  mil- 
lionaires belonged,  when  we  consider 
the  imported  vocalists  and  full 
orchestras  maintained  by  certain  of 
our  richer  churches,  we  do  not  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
"frills"  of  our  modem  religious  ser- 
vice may  cost  more  than  the  sub- 
^stance  of  the  gospel. 

And  then  there  are  the  twenty 
millions  spent  annually  on  foreign 
missions — ^an  investment  as  hazy 
and  mysterious  to  the  average  man 
as  the  tropical  jtmgles  and  polar 
wastes  where  the  two  thousand 
lion-hearted  pioneers  of  the  Bible 
wage  their  patient,  uncomplaining 
battle  for  the  salvation  of  their  alien 
fellowmen.  Ask  your  neighbor  the 
population  of  the  earth,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  you  will  receive  the 
careless  answer,  "Oh,  four  or  five 
hundred  millions  or  so."  He  has 
named  only  the  Christian  population. 
If  he  included  the  non-Christian 
population,  he  would  have  to  multiply 
this  estimate  three  times  or  more.  To 
be  exact,  the  latest  census  places  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  at  1,520,- 
000,000.  Of  this  number,  about 
480,000,000  are  Christians.  This  is 
why  our  2000  missionaries  find  the 
conversion  of  the  world's  billion 
"heathen"  a  task  which  drains  the 
life-blood  of  the  men  in  the  field  and 
the  millions  of  the  men  at  home. 

This  brings  to  our  vision  the 
missionary  who  labors  at  home.  For 
example,  there  is  the  many-sided 
evangelistic  work  among  the  negroes 
— for  the  Bible  is  playing  its  part  in 
the  solution  of  the  color  problem,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  must  be  raised 
every  year  for  the  religious  instruction 
and  education  of  the  black  man. 
Scores  of  unknown  men  and  women 
are  wearing  out  their  lives  in  the  up- 
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lifting  of  the  American  Indian.  There 
are  church  crusades  for  and  among  our 
more  than  1,000,000  immigrants  each 
year;  and  there  is  a  network  of  settle- 
ment-stations dotting  the  slums  of  our 
great  cities,  where  constantly  growing 
millions  are  spent  to  relieve  our  con- 
stantly increasing  poor. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  es- 
tablished a  national  labor  department 
which,  under  the  virile  leadership  of 
Charles  Stelzle,  is  seeking  to  rivet 
the  bonds  between  the  church  and 
the  working-man.  The  Baptist  Church 
in  its  national  "  colporteur'*  campaign 
is  sending  covered  wagons— rlike  the 
moving  vans  or  "prairie-schooners'* 
of  the  "forty-niners" — to  the  little- 
known  comers  of  the  Union,  with* 
religious  literature.  The  American 
Tract  Society  has  reached,  first  and 
last,  16,296,233  families.  More  re- 
cently steam  has  supplanted  horses 
in  the  home  missionary  campaigns. 
Chapel  cars  have  been  added  to  the 
colporteur  wagons,  and  in  1908  over 
50,000  miles  were  covered  by  the 
railroad  churches.  When  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  still  hundreds  of 
communities  in  these  enlightened 
States  without  a  church,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  families  that  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending 
religious  service,  the  province  of  the 
chapel  car  and  the  colporteur  wa- 
gon receives  a  new  emphasis.  It 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  at  least  one  million  of  our  people, 
or  enough  to  fill  the  cities  of  San  Fran-  . 
Cisco,  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  do  not 
have  public  worship  in  any  form 
within  twenty  miles  of  their  homes. 

Coming  to  the  ninety-one  years'  rec- 
ord of  the  American  Bible  Society,  we 
again  plunge  into  the  realm  of  mill- 
ions. In  the  year  1907,  the  organiza- 
tion sent  1,910,853  testaments  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth.  Last  year 
the  number  reached  and  passed  the 
two-million  mark — printed  in  144  dif- 
ferent languages  and  dialects,  and 
making  a  total  output  for  the  Socie- 
ty of  nearly  100,000,000  copies.  The 
army  of  men  and  women  employed 
in  their  production  and  distribution 
is    greater    than    the    75,000    shoe- 


workers  of  the  country,  or  enough 
to  people  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

From  the  making  of  Bibles,  let 
us  turn  to  the  teaching  of  the 
11,329,253  Sunday-school  pupils  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  work  of 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
which  is  creating  1300  new  Sunday- 
schools  every  year.  This  means  that 
it  is  establishing  four  each  day — a 
record  which  keeps  a  force  of  150 
field  missionaries  actively  engaged. 
To  maintain  the  Sunday-schools  of 
the  country,  a  staff  of  1,451,855 
teachers  is  needed — almost  the  pop- 
ulation of  Chicago,  and  100,000  great- 
er than  the  total  teaching  force  of  our 
public  schools. 

Is  it  true  that  our  churches  have 
invested  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  architecture  and  music 
and  sermons,  and  have  forgotten  the 
investment  in  human  sympathy  and 
kindness  and  love?  Is  it  true  that 
they  have  centred  their  attention 
on  stones,  forgetting  that  a  church 
deals  with  souls? 

Before  me  there  comes  the  re- 
membrance of  a  certain  wintry  night 
in  Chicago.  I  had  been  studying 
morosely  the  dreary  lobby  of  the 
Grand  Pacific,  when  I  saw,  suspended 
on  the  walls,  this  invitation  in  neat, 
black  script: 

The  Business  Men  of  Chicago  re" 
quest  your  presence  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Sunday  Evening  Club  at  Orchestra 
Hall,  at  8  P.M.  Rev.  Frank  M.  Crane 
will  speak.     Good  music. 

I  pushed  back  my  chair  with  a 
sudden  determination.  I  would  go. 
A  few  minutes  later,  I  was  picking 
my  way  across  the  ice-crusted  pave- 
ments of  Chicago's  "Loop" — ^which, 
stripped  of  the  elements  of  its  week- 
day-frenzy, lay  under  the  slate  clouds 
of  the  winter  evening  as  lifeless  and 
colorless  as  Wall  Street  at  five  o'clock. 
Even  the  frosted  lights  of  the  theatres 
shone  upon  deserted  lobbies.  Chicago 
preferred  the  glow  of  the  fireside  to 
the  glare  of  the  stage — and  I  realized 
that  the  thermometer  must  have 
sunk  low  indeed!  Also,  the  thought 
emphasized  my  own  errand.     I  put 
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the  question  cynically  to  myself  as 
I  recalled  the  vague  reports  I  had 
heard  of  the  organization  behind  the 
hotel  poster — ^this  latest  "movement 
of  the  restless  laymen  for  the  church 
and  the  churchless. 

"We  will  find  a  program  dry  as 
dust,"  I  thought,  with  visions  of 
sundry  amateur  speakers  flanking  a 
theologian  of  heavy  reputation  and 
adjectives;  and  then  swung  into 
Michigan  Avenue,  and  Orchestra  Hall 
and  the  first  of  the  surprises  of  the 
evening  was  before  me. 

I  had  found  the  theatre  lobbies 
barren  as  a  gnawed  bone,  with  their 
rainbow  bills  flapping  vainly  above 
the  frozen  pavements.  Before  the 
conservative  front  of  Orchestra  Hall, 
however,  was  a  winding  stream  of 
overcoated  figures — a  line  without 
end,  zigzagging  through  the  revolving 
doors  with  an  eagerness  alike  proof 
against  the  blasts  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  lure  of  the  playhouses 
around  the  comer. 

What  magnet  was  within?  The 
question  came  as  I  wedged  myself 
between  a  fur-coated  couple  in  front 
and  a  shivering  individual  in  rusty 
black  at  my  rear.  What  attraction 
had  the  business  men  of  Chicago 
inaugurated,  strong  enough  and  hu- 
man enough  to  bring  these  opposite 
extremes  through  the  winter  night? 
The  curt  voice  of  an  usher  sounded  at 
our  left — "Only  gallery  seats  left, 
gentlemen!" 

"  And  we  *11  have  to  hurry  to  find 
those,"  muttered  the  man  in  rusty 
black. 

The  line  broke  at  right  angles  and 
I  found  myself  mounting  the  half 
circle  of  stairs.  Ahead  of  us  the 
deep,  rich  tones  of  a  pipe  organ 
abruptly  burst  forth.  A  second  usher 
beckoned  impatiently,  a  swinging 
door  was  pushed  open,  and  below 
us  stretched  the  great  pit  of  Orchestra 
Hall  crammed  with  row  after  row 
of  white  faces.  A  morning  news- 
paper said  there  were  five  thousand 
in  the  audience.  If  the  estimate 
had  been  ten  thousand,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised. 

Above  the  sea  of  faces  at  the  end  of 


the  vast  auditorium  a  restless  choir 
was  grouped  in  a  great  half-moon. 
At  the  platform  was  a  small,  un- 
obtrusive rostrum  on  which  an  open 
Bible  reposed.  Over  at  the  side,  the 
bent  organist  was  bursting  into  the 
climax  of  Handel's  "  Largo. " 

My  eyes  returned  to  the  endless 
rows  of  faces  below  and  around  me, 
packed  tier  on  tier  with  an  eye  to  the 
inches.  There  was  a  curious  fasci- 
nation in  the  very  immensity  of  the 
audience,  in  these  thousands  of  white 
uplifted  faces  drawn  together  for — 
what?  It  was  with  difficulty  I  re- 
called that  a  religious  service  had 
lured  them  from  the  four  comers  of 
a  great  city  through  the  bleak  winter 
night.  Against  this  fact,  two  others 
thrust  themselves.  One  was  the  pic- 
ture of  the  deserted  theatres  I  had 
passed,  worsted  in  their  glittering 
appeal  to  the  public  eye.  The  other 
was  the  remembrance  of  the  sting- 
ing charge  that  the  power  of  the 
American  pulpit  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
that  the  modem  church  is-  an  edifice 
of  stone  and  marble  that  houses — 
nothing. 

A  brisk  man  in  a  business  suit 
raised  his  hand  toward  the  choir, 
and  its  music  swept  through  the  hall 
with  the  vigor  of  a  cheering  regiment. 
"Is  this  a  church?"  I  asked  my 
neighbor  on  the  right,  a  thin,  nervous 
man,  who  had  been  buried  in  his 
program.  "  It  is  a  twentieth-century 
church,  friend,"  he  answered,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  man  who  has  said 
the  same  thing  often.  Long  after 
the  service  had  come  to  an  end  the 
words  haunted  me. 

It  was  a  program  leading  by  natural 
steps  to  an  effective  climax — the 
electric  rhetoric  of  the  speaker  of 
the  evening.  Dr.  Frank  Crane  of 
Massachusetts  had  travelled  a  thous- 
and miles  to  deliver  this  address. 
Afterward  I  found  that  three  quarters 
of  the  speakers  of  the  Sunday  Even- 
ing Club  traverse  a  distance  fully  as 
great.  The  business  men  of  Chicago 
scour  the  Union  with  a  fine-comb  for 
men  who  have  something  to  say 
and  know  how  to  say  it.  Also  they 
think  nothing  of  fat  checks  and  heavy 
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expense  items  for  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  them.  Nor  do  they 
follow  the  tradition  that  if  a  man  has 
a  message  to  men  he  is  in  the  pulpit. 
Mr.  Taft  once  occupied  Dr.  Crane's 
place ;  also  Mr.  Bryan,  and  many  gov- 
ernors who  bulk  large  in  the  public  eye. 

Of  such  vital  import  was  the 
message  of  Dr.  Crane  that  his  five 
thousand  hearers  were  held  as  by  a 
magnet.  Aiid  always  the  fire  of 
his  words  was  intensified  by  the 
remembrance  that  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  second  greatest 
American  city  were  paying  good, 
round  dollars  that  the  public  might 
hear  them.  Let  me  give  you  some 
of  my  jottings  from  his  sermon: 

"  Men  who  hold  near  to  the  ideals 
of  God  find  it  difficult  to  win  buisness 
success.  If  you  shape  your  life  by 
the  lines  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  may 
lose  your  job  to-morrow.  We  are 
governed  by  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made  standards.  A  man  steals 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  is  sent  to  jail. 
Another  man  steals  a  city  block — as 
many  of  our  great  street-car  directors 
do — and  he  becomes  a  millionaire, 
and  buys  a  mansion." 

Re-read  these  sentences  after  you 
digest  the  statement  that  the  directors 
of  the  Sunday  Evening  Club  are 
John  G.  Shedd,  President  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.;  Phillip  L.  James,  of  the 
same  firm;  Frank  H.  Armstrong, 
President  of  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co; 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Vice-President 
of  the  Com  Exchange  National  Bank; 
Richard  C.  Hall,  President  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce; 
and  John  T.  Pirie,  Jr.,  of  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  Glance  at  a  Dun 
or  a  Bradstreet,  and  you  will  find 
that  these  seven  men  represent  an 
immense  financial  strength.  And 
it  is  this  group  that  supplies  the 
money-sinews  of  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Evening  Club,  and  pays  thousands 
to  have  messages  such  as  these  poured 
into  the  ears  of  the  city. 

I  no  longer  wondered  at  the  thin 
audiences  of  the  neighboring  theatres, 
or  that  the  hotel  placard,  which 
beckoned  to  me,  had  brought  men 


miles  through  the  winter  night. 
Again  the  crisp  definition  returned  to 
me — "a  twentieth-century  church." 
And  the  financial  giants  of  the  West 
were  footing  its  bills !  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  at  the  picture  and  sought 
Clifford  W.  Barnes,  former  President 
of  Illinois  College,  in  whose  hands  the 
executive  reins  of  this  Club  are  held. 
Of  him  I  demanded  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  this  organization,  and 
asked  what  flag  it  flew. 

"We  stand  for  men,"  was  the 
reply,  "primarily  for  men  who  are 
away  from  their  own  hearthstones 
and  pews.  To  them  we  offer  a  sub- 
stiute  for  the  old  church  at  home. 
Also,  we  offer  to  Chicago's  great 
clerical  army  a  church  home  near 
enough  the  district  of  the  hall-bed- 
rooms to  save  car  fare,  and  human 
enough  to  compete  with  the  theatre. 
Our  mission  is  to  fill  a  void.  We  have 
men  in  Chicago  who  do  not  consider 
their  duty  to  their  employees  ended 
with  the  pay  envelope.  Some  of 
them  found  that  the  young  men  who 
kept  their  books  and  the  young 
women  who  wrote  their  letters  were 
not  going  to  any  church — that  many 
of  them  had  not  gone  to  church  for 
years;  and  they  determined  to  provide 
a  church  for  them." 

The  statement  was  made  as  emo- 
tionlessly  as  though  it  were  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  business  men 
had  established  an  employees'  train- 
ing school  in  commercial  methods. 

"  Your  organization  is  interdenomi- 
national?" I  queried. 

"Of  course.  It  is  a  part  of  all 
churches  and  yet  a  part  of  none.  It 
is  really  more  than  a  church,  It  is 
a  club.  Twice  a  month  we  assemble 
the  men  at  an  informal  dinner — 
where  we  have  something  besides 
well-cooked  food.  We  try  to  main- 
tain some  of  the  elements  of  both 
theology  and  sociology.  We  are  a 
men's  church,  and  the  better  to 
reach  and  hold  the  men,  we  are  a 
club  as  well." 

On  this  I  pondered  as  I  left.  Was 
this  the  reason  for  the  definition,  "  a 
twentieth-century  church  "  ? 


(  To  be  continued ) 
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JOHN  HAY 

The  Making  of  a  Great  Diplomat 
By  CHARLES  W.  MOORES 


1861  the  Republic 
was  brought  face 
to  face  with  de- 
struction. The 
mourners  began 
to  go  about  the 
streets,  and  there 
was  sorrow  in  all 
the  land.  It  was  the  day  of  the  young 
man,  for  only  he  had  hope. 

At  such  a  time  Providence  brought 
together  the  new  President,  who — 
although  but  fifty-two  years  of  age 
— felt  himself  in  that  dread  crisis  an 
old  man,  and  the  young  student,  John 
Hay,  and  established  an  intimacy  be- 
tween them  that  was  of  immeasur- 
able benefit  to  the  younger  one,  and 
that  moulded  the  boy's  character 
and  career,  and  after  the  term  of  a 
generation  changed  the  destinies  of 
the  nations,  giving  to  the  oppressed 
in  Africa  and  in  the  far  East  the 
protection  from  the  hand  of  the 
Spoiler  that  only  the  spirit  of  the 
great  liberator  could  have  inspired. 
What  would  John  Hay  have  done 
in  letters  or  in  the  world's  work  had 


he  not  spent  those  four  impression- 
able years  in  intimate  companion- 
ship with  Abraham  Lincoln?  One 
studies  the  picture  of  the  oddly 
mated  pair,  the  man  of  sorrows, 
gaunt  and  strange,  and  the  gen- 
tle, happy,  poetic  lad;  and  one  reads 
how  in  the  silence  of  his  sleep- 
less and  sorrow-broken  nights  the 
great  President  used  to  court  repose 
of  spirit  at  his  young  secretary's 
bedside  by  reading  to  the  boy  from 
some  loved  book.  One  fancies  one 
can  trace  the  Lincoln  spirit  in  the 
younger  man's  after  career,  its  in- 
spiration and  its  dominating  force. 
He  who  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  must  be  bom  again.  And 
from  the  new  birth  that  those  years 
brought  forth  there  came  one  who 
was  to  stand  before  kings. 

John  Hay  was  bom  at  Salem,  In- 
diana, Oct.  8th,  1838.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  University,  Studied  law 
in  Springfield,  and  accompanied  the 
President-elect  to  Washington  as  his 
private  secretary,  His  residence  in 
the  White  House  and  the  extraordin- 
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ary  duties  that  fell  to  his  lot  while 
there  brought  him  into  close  person- 
al relations  with  all  the  public  men 
of  the  time.  He  earned  the  rank  of 
Colonel  "  for  faithful  and  meritorious 
service"  in  the  field  as  Assistant 
Ad  jut  ant -General  and  aide-de-camp 
to  the  President,  and  returned  to 
Washington  in  time  to  watch  beside 
Lincoln's  death-bed.  Under  Lincoln's 
appointment,  he  went  almost  at  once 
after  the  assassination  to  Paris  as 
secretary  of  legation,  following  that 
introduction  to  diplomacy  by  be- 
coming charge  d'  affaires  at  Vienna 
and  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid. 
For  the  four  years  which  followed 
his  services  at  Madrid  he  wrote 
editorials  for  the  New  York  Tribune. 
He  married  Miss  Stone  of  Cleveland 
in  1874.  Under  President  Hayes  he 
was  assistant  to  William  M.  Evarts, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  retired  in 
1881   to  take  up   with   Nicolay   the 


great  Life  of  Lincoln.  After  sixteen 
years  devoted  to  literary  work  of 
various  sorts  he  returned  to  public 
hfe  in.  1897,  accepting  the  post  of 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St, 
James's,  and  in  the  following  year 
becoming  Secretary  of  State;  a  po- 
sition which  he  held  until  the  burden 
of  official  responsibilities  brought  him 
to  an  untimely  death  in  1905. 

He  was  cosmopolitan  by  training 
as  well  as  by  nature.  In  an  after- 
dinner  speech  before  the  Ohio  Society, 
he  humorously  accounted  for  himself: 

I  was  bom  in  Indiana,  I  grew  up  in 
Illinois,  I  was  educated  in  Rhode  Island 
I  learned  my  law  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  my  politics  in 
Washington,  iny  diplomacy  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  I  have  a  farm  in  New 
Hampshire  and  desk-room  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  When  I  look  to  the  springs 
whence  my  blood  descends,  the  first  an- 


cestors  I  ever  heard  of  were  a  Scotchman 
who  was  half  English  and  a  German  woman 
who  was  half  French.  0£  my  immediate 
progenitors  my  mother  was  from  New  Eng- 
land and  my  father  was  from  the  South. 
In  this  bewilderment  of  origin  and  ex- 
perience 1  can  only  put  on  an  aspect  of 
deep  humility  in  any  gathering  of  favorite 
sons,  and  confess  that  I  am  nothing  but  an 
American. 

Three  brilliant  years  at  Brown 
University,  where  his  verses  had  won 
some  httle  reputation  for  the  college 
and  for  himself,  and  three  years  at 
Springfield,  in  supposed  preparation 
for  the  law,  brought  him,  still  but  a 
boy,  to  the  real  training-school  of 
his  life  —  the  daily  companionship 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  With  more  of 
dignity  and  the  air  of  real  aristocracy 
than  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the 
author  of  "Jim  Bludso"  and  "Little 
Breeches,"  he  was  from  the  first 
approachable  and  free  from  affectation. 
One  who  must  have  known  him  well 
in  those  early  days  described  him  as 
"  A  comely  young  man  with  peach- 
bloom  face,  old-fashioned  speech, 
smooth  and  low  toned,  quick  in 
comprehension,  high  bred,  courteous; 
not  one  with  whom  the  breezy,  over- 


flowing politician  would  be  apt  to 
take  liberties."  The  quaint  fashion 
of  dress  shown  in  the  old-style  photo- 
graphs does  not  take  from  hini,  even 
to  modem  eyes,  the  look  of  distinc- 
tion, the  fine  air  of  the  man  of  the 
world,  which  must  have  made  him  a 
marked  man  in  that  group  of  Spring- 
field politicians  that  was  soon  to  take 
its  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
Within  the  memory  of  the  gener- 
ation now  living,  there  rose  to  a  place 
among  the  immortals  one  who,  like  the 
greatest  of  earth,  found  sweet  com- 
panionship in  what  we  call  our  com- 
mon humanity,  and  whose  infinite 
sympathy  extended  alike  to  the 
coarse-grained  habituii  of  the  tavern 
and  to  the  widow  who  had  laid  her 
"costly  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom."  There  were  good  men 
who  awaited  in  utter  terror  the  advent 
of  "the  bufToon  of  Springfield,"  and 
who  saw  in  the  motley  character  of 
his  more  intimate  associates  a  menace 
to  the  Republic.  It  was  a  strange 
company  that  followed  Lincoln  to 
the  capital,  and  those  were  singular 
folk  whom  the  cultivated  society 
of  Washington  met  as  Lincoln's 
friends.  Jeftersonian  democracy  was 
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something  more  than  an  iridescent 
dream  when  Dennis  Hanks  visited 
the  White  House. 

The  work  assigned  by  the  President 
elect  to  his  secretaries,  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  was  of  the  most  intimate  and 
confidential  nature.  Nicolay  was  a 
trained  politician  and  knew  every- 
body in  Western 
politics.  He  han- 
dled the  candidate's 
correspondence  dur- 
ing the  campaign, 
made  speeches  in 
his  behalf,  and  ex- 
ecuted such  missions 
as  called  for  tact 
and  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  poHti- 
cal  conditions. 
Though  a  Bavarian 
by  birth  he  had 
practised  journalism 
long  enough  in  Ohio 
to  become  a  politi- 
cian, and  had  prac- 
tised politics  in  Illi- 
nois long  enough  to 
make  himself  a  part 
of  the  Republican 
machine.  Lincoln 
needed  no  guide 
either  in  politics  or 
in  the  art  of  expres- 
sion. But  what  Nicolay  was  to 
him  in  the  handling  of  difficult  polit- 
ical situations — a  sort  of  aller  ego, 
in  a  small  way — ^John  Hay  was  in 
the  handling  of  such  matters  as 
required  the  written  word  of  the 
new  President.  For  he  was  more 
than  assistant  to  Colonel  Nicolay: 
he  was,  rather,  the  literary  secretary 
of  a  President  who  needed — if  ever 
President  did — some  one  to  give  exact 
expression  to  infinitely  delicate  shades 
and  distinctions  of  meaning. 

Lincoln  did  not  always — nor  at  first 
often — trust  his  own  judgment.  He 
sought  advice  from  holders  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  and  sometimes  gave 
more  weight  to  the  views  of  his 
advisers  than  others  would.  He  took 
time  to  find  the  truth,  halting  between 
opinions,  and  feeling  his  way,  until 
he  reached  a  conclusion.     It  was  a 


time  that  called  for  patient  waiting 
— and  Lincoln  was  of  all  men  the 
most  patient.  In  America  everybody 
knows  how  to  run  the  Government, 
and  all  men — and  some  editors — arc 
willing  to  show  the  authorities  how 
to  do  it.  It  was  a  part  of  Hay's 
duty  to  go  on  all  sorts  of  missions 
for  the  President, 
searching  oijt  the 
truth,  carrying  mes- 
sages and  seeking 
counsel  where  it 
was  not  safe  to 
trust  the  secret  to 
paper.  In  private 
conference,  on  bat- 
tlefields, and  in  edi- 
torial sanctums  the 
clear-headed  young 
envoy  of  the  anxious 
President  was  more 
than  an  apprentice 
in  statecraft ;  he  was 
in  many  an  emer- 
gency the  eye  and 
understanding  and 
strong  arm  of  his 
strange  master. 

If  Lincoln  hesi- 
tated sometimes  in 
determining  courses 
of  action,  he  must 
have  given  many 
an  anxious  hour  to  the  task  of  fram- 
ing those  papers  and  letters  of  state 
that  are  beginning  to  bring  him  to  his 
true  place  in  the  front  rank  of  modem 
men  of  letters.  The  mystery  of  the 
making  of  the  Second  Inaugural  and 
the  speech  at  Gettysburg  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  one  who  realizes 
how  every  eager  moment  of  Lincoln's 
conscious  days  was  assailed  with  the 
conflicting  demands  of  routine  duties, 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  state, 
the  pressure  of  sympathy  and  sorrow, 
and  the  haunting  dread  of  a  nation's 
hopeless  failure.  Lincoln,  more  than 
most  Presidents,  prepared  his  own 
state  papers.  The  drafting  of  mes- 
sages and  proclamations,  the  preparing 
of  diplomatic  instructions,  and  the 
writing  of  letters,  official  and  personal, 
is  being  left  more  and  more  to  the 
trained  skill  of  secretaries  and  clerks. 


And  the  characteristic  Lincoln  touch 
that  one  recognizes  through  all  the 
documents  of  that  period — the  quaint 
native  humor  of  the  man,  and  the 
stately  style  of  the  King  James 
Scriptures  which  Lincoln  had  made 
his  own  by  unconscious  assimilation 
— show  how  much  of  even  the  hterary 
routine  was  Lin- 
coln's own  han- 
diwork. 

I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  a  wild 
flight  of  fancy  to 
attribute  to  John 
Hay  some  of  the 
grace  of  express- 
ion which  distin- 
guishes  Lin- 
coin's  literary 
style  after  he 
entered  the 
White  House 
from  that  of  the 
earlier  product 
of  his  pen.  In 
this  later  work 
one  notes  the 
same  virility,  the 
same  simplicity, 
the  same  per- 
sonality assert- 
ingitself  in  every 
word  and  phrase. 
But     to     these 

qualities  there  John  hay  on  the  stei 
seems    to    have  "  thb  fells," 

been   added   an 

indefinable  smoothness  and  delicacy 
— at  times  distinctly  poetic  in  its 
spirit— that  is  almost  wholly  miss- 
ing in  the  earlier  addresses.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  literary  sec- 
retary ever  did  the  needed  service 
which  the  President,  too  busy  to  do 
it  for  himself,  would  have  called 
"licking  into  shape."  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  he  did. 

Almost  before  he  had  reached 
man's  estate,  John  Hay  had  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  literature  on  both 
sides  the  Atlantic.  English  taste 
regarding  American  writers  is  not 
discriminating.  Among  English  read- 
ers Artemus  Ward  and  Bret  Harte 
as    representative     men    of    letters 
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have   well-nigh   eclipsed    Hawthorne 

and  Lowell.  That  "certain condescen- 
sion in  foreigners, "  which  our  Eng- 
lish  cousins  can   not    quite   escape. 
ascribes  greatness  to  such  efforts  as 
the  "  Pike  County  Ballads,"  because 
they  are  "  so  deliciously  American,  you 
know";   enjoys   Longfellow's   poems 
partly     because 
they    are    easy 
to  read,  and  ren- 
ders tardy   rec- 
ognition  to  the 

tion  Ode"  and 
"The  Scarlet 
Letter."  When 
"Little  Bree- 
ches" had  been 
bringing  its  au- 
thor some  repute 
for  forty  years, 
and  he  had  be- 
gun to  wish  it 
had  never  been 
written,  the 
English  press 
seemed  to  con- 
sider that  the 
modest  poet 
owed  to  those 
boyish  stanzas 
more  than  to  any 
other  thing  he 
had  done  the 
;  OF  HIS  SUMMER  HOME,  prfvilcgc  which 
EWBURv,  N.  H.  his    commission 

as  ambassador 
conferred  on  him  of  "  loafing  around 
the  throne  "  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty. 
John  Hay's  fame  is  dual.  He  was 
known  to  the  literary  world  while 
still  a  boy,  and  he  won  his  place  as  a 
master  in  diplomacy  and  a  director 
of  world  policies  after  he  had  reached 
the  age  when  men  retire  from  military 
and  naval  service.  Two  such  diverse 
talents  are  seldom  found  in  one  man. 
And  I  know  of  no  other  instance 
where  a  man  has  captured  the  world's 
applause,  has  withdrawn  with  it,  and 
has  returned  to  win  new  laurels  after 
the  interval  of  an  ordinary  lifetime. 
It  was  talent  that  enabled  the  boy 
to  create  Little  Breeches  and  Banty 
Tim.      It  was  genius  that  enabled  the 
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man  entering  world  politics  at  sixty 
to  win  instant  recognition  as  the 
peer  of  European  masters  of  state- 
craft who  had  been  solving  inter- 
national problems  all  their  lives,  and 
as  the  fit  successor  to  Monroe,  Adams, 
Marcy  and  Seward.  And  all  this 
time  the  boy  of  clever  accomplish- 
ment continued  his  growth  in  power 
of  expression,  until  in  his  latter  years 
the  literary  promise  of  his  boyhood 
was  fulfilled.  The  only  disappoint- 
ment was  that  he  wrote  so  little.  And 
yet  is  it  not  service  enough  to  hu- 
manity to  write  one  or  two  stanzas 
that  draw  men  nearer  to  God? 

In  his  early  ballads  there  are  single 
passages  that  have  been  quoted  by 
a  generation  most  of  whom  do  not 
know    the    author's   name — such   as 


"  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child 
And  fetching  him  to  his  own, 
Is  a  derned  sight  better  business 
Than  loafing  around  The  Throne." 


The  soul  of  the  poet  grew  no  older 
as  the  body  became  frail  and  broken, 
"  Thanatos — Athanatos  "  {Deathless 
Death),  published  in  1904,  is  one  of 
the  great  poems  of  our  day. 

THANATOS— ATHANATOS 
At  eve  when  the  brief  wintry  day  is  sped, 

I   muse  beside  my  fire's  faint-fiickering 
glare- 

Conscious  of  wrinkling  face  and  whiten- 

0£  those  who,  dying  young,  inherited 
The   immortal   youth  fulness   o£   the   early 

I   think  of   Raphael's  grand-seigneurial 

Of  Shelley  and  Keats,  with  laurels  fresh 
and  fair 
Shining  unwithered  on  each  sacred  head; 
And    soldier    boys   who  snatched   death's 

starry  prize, 
Withsweet  life  radiant  in  their  fearless  eyes, 
The  dreams  of  love  upon  their  beardless 

Bartering   dull    age  for  immortality: 
Their  memories   hold   in   death's   un- 
yielding fee 


The  youth  that  thrilled    them  to  the 
finger  tips. 

A  deep  religious  spirit  character- 
izes  Hay's  writings.     Modest  as   he 
always  is,  he  is  yet  not  ashamed  of 
a  sincere  piety.     One  of  his  hymns 
written  for  the  Young  People's  Soci- 
ety of   Christian  Endeavor  deserves 
a  place  in  sacred  anthology: 
Oh,  let  us  hear  the  inspiring  word 
Which  they  of  old  at  Horeb  beard. 
Breathe  to  our  hearts  the  high  command: 
"Go  onward  and  possess  the  land!" 

Thou  who  art  Light,  shine  on  each  soul! 
Thou  who  art  Truth,  each  mind  control! 
Open  our  eyes  and  make  us  see 
The  path  which  leads  to  Heaven  and  Thee! 

The  idea  of  the  sonnet  "  Thanatos — 
Athanatos"  is  even  more  beautifully 
set  forth  in  an  address  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Grand  Army,  a  brief  paragraph 
of  which  I  must  quote: 
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And  who  can  ever  forget  the  faces  which 
ne\'er  had  a  chance  to  grow  old^the 
brave  young  warriors  who  fell  in  battle 
and  gained  the  priue  of  immortal  youth? 
For  them  there  is  no  shadow  of  struggle 
or  poverty;  no  trouble  o£  gray  hairs  or 
failing  strength;  no  care  of  the  present 
nor  fear  of  the  future.  The  unfading  light 
of  morning  is  forever  in  their  eyes;  the  bless- 
ing of  a  grateful  nation  hallows  their  names. 
We  salute  them  with  loving  tears,  from 
which  the  bitterness  is  gone.  We  hear  their 
young  voices  in  the  clear  notes  of  the  bugle 
and  the  murmur  of  the  fluttering  flags.  Our 
answering  hearts  cry,  "Hail  and  farewell, 
young  comrades,  till  we  meet  again!" 

The  literary  style  of  a  writer  is  the 
medium  through  which  he  expresses 
his  personality.  In  what  a  man 
says — the  message  itself — there  may 
be  intrinsic  power,  but  it  is  to  the 
way  he  says  it  that  we  ascribe  charm; 
and  that  charm  is  the  charm  of 
personality,  the  charm  of  style.     The 
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message  itself  may  rtvcal  somethuig 
of  the  man,  for  great  thoughts  do  not 
come  from  shallow  men,  neither  do 
we  gather  figs  from  thistles.  But 
it  is  the  style  of  the  message  that 
discloses  the  personality  of  its  author. 
There  may  he  more  facts  in  "  Guim's 
Household  Medicine"  or  the  census 
bulletins  than  there  are  in  the  "  Essays 
of  Elia"  or  "Memories  and  Portraits"; 


but  in  regard  to  style  there  is  some- 
thing to  choose  between  them.  I 
know  nothing  more  delightful  than 
to  search  in  a  man's  writings  for  his 
elusive  personality;  to  speculate  upon 
the  moilels  which  have  been  his,  the 
influences  which  have  moulded  his 
literary  manner. 

If  we  can  find  the  Lincoln  influence 
in  John  Hay's  public   life,  and  ex- 
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plain  thereby  many  of  the  things  he 
did  and  the  successes  he  won,  there  is 
still  greater  evidence,  in  his  published 
addresses,  of  the  Lincoln  influence 
on  his  literary  style.  Everjrwhere  in 
Lincoln's  writings  we  find  dominant 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare .  Scriptur- 
al and  Shakespearean  allusions  are 
countless.  And  as  "the  first  Amer- 
ican" read  and  quoted  Shakespeare 
to  his  young  secretary  for  hours  at  a 
time,  and  in  his  addresses  turned  to 
Scripture  for  his  authority,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  younger  man  adopted 
the  same  models  and  fell  into  the 
same  way  of  thought,  and,  to  a  degree, 
the  same  way  of  expression.  There 
is  more  of  the  Bible  in  John  Hay's 
addresses  than  in  those  of  any  public 
man  I  have  read;  and  one  feels  the 
need  of  a  Shakespeare  concordance 
at  almost  every  page. 

Few  of  our  public  men  have  had 
a  more  delicate  or  delicious  humor, 
coupled  in  an  unusual  way  with  a 
keen  and  cutting  wit.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  the  preservation  of  so  many 
of  his  addresses.  Speaking  of  his 
frequent  opportunities  for  speech- 
making  in  England,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend:  "You  never  saw  a  people  so 
willing  and  eager  to  be  bored  as  these 
blessed  John  Bulls.  If  I  were  of  the 
Neronic  type,  which  takes  delight 
in  human  anguish,  I  could  make  a 
speech  every  night  the  year  round. 
But  I  refrain — ^being  merciful  and 
lazy." 

Of  a  recent  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idency, he  said:  "There  seems  no 
limit  to  his  eager  credulousness.  .  .  . 
He  seems  able  to  believe  anything — 
all  he  asks  is  that  it  shall  be  incredi- 
ble." The  man's  party  he  character- 
ized as  a  "fortuitous  concourse  of 
unrelated  prejudices." 

Describing  a  collection  of  sacred 
relics  gathered  by  Philip  the  Second, 
he  playfully  writes:  "With  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Cuvier,  Philip 
could  see  more  in  a  bone  than  any 
man  who  ever  lived.  In  his  long  life 
of  osseous  enthusiasm  he  collected 
7421  genuine  relics, — ^whole  skeletons, 
odd  shins,  teeth,  toe-nails,  and  skulls 
of  martyrs, — sometimes  by  a  miracle 


of  special  grace  getting  duplicate 
skeletons  of  the  same  saint."  ("  Cas- 
tilian  Days.") 

While  he  had  editorial  charge  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  there  was  no 
such  era  of  good  feeling  as  we  are 
enjoying  now.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans eyed  one  another  with  sus- 
picion and  alarm,  and  within  the  Re- 
publican army  the  leaders  and  even 
the  rank  and  file  were  arrayed  in  hos- 
tile camps,  hating  one  another  with 
a  bitterness  unequalled  in  modem 
political  history.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
whom  Hay  occasionally  relieved,  was 
Blaine's  right-hand  man,  and  Hay 
was  his  doughty  champion,  and  the 
close  personal  friend  of  Garfield. 
Some  one  has  said  that  in  those  days 
"the  rule  of  the  paper  under  Reid 
was  that  of  whips,  while  with  Hay  it 
was  that  of  scorpions." 

And  yet  there  was  something  in 
the  Tribune.  tha.t  held  the  loyalty  of 
the  country  as  it  was  held  by  no  other 
journal  of  that  day.  Horace  Greeley 
had  spoken  of  Hay  as  "the  most 
brilliant  writer  that  ever  entered 
the  Tribune  office  " ;  and  this  was  at  a 
time  when  it  numbered  among  its 
editors  Greeley  himself,  and  Bayard 
Taylor,  Ripley,  Burlingame,  Winter 
and  Whitelaw  Reid. 

His  witty  sallies  must  have  made 
Blaine's  enemies  squirm,  but  they 
pleased  the  public  and  perhaps  justi- 
fied the  sting  they  sometimes  carried 
with  them.  Editorials  are  hurriedly 
written  and  soon  forgotten.  But 
those  who  read  the  Tribune  in  its 
palmy  days  still  recall  what  it  used 
to  say.  Nothing  quite  like  it  is  to 
be  found  in  our  twentieth-century 
journalism,  although  one  New  York 
newspaper,  if  it  had  more  character 
and  dignity  to  support  the  sheer  abi- 
lity of  its  editorial  page,  might  take 
its  place. 

An  old  Tribune  subscriber  was  re- 
calling a  few  days  ago  one  of  the 
philosophical  disquisitions  of  the 
learned  editor  upon  the  items  of 
expenditure  in  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  those  days 
senators  were  allowed  certain  sums 
for  specific  purposes,  and  by  common 
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consent  commuted  those  allowances 
in  favor  of  an)rthing  of  like  price  that 
they  might  fancy.  The  particular 
item  that  inspired  the  editor's  specula- 
tive discourse  was  "One  gold  tooth- 
pick." One  can  conceive  the  joy 
with  which  John  Hay  discussed  the 
uses  of  that  solitary  utensil  as  it 
rendered  ceaseless  service  to  the 
members  of  our  national  millionaires' 
club. 

Hay's  after-dinner  speeches  are  a 
compound,  as  such  speeches  should 
be,  of  the  serious  and  the  playful — 
truth  in  holiday  garb.  **  The  Fourth 
of  July,"  he  said  to  a  London  audience, 
"  is  a  necessary  and  wholesome  anti- 
dote to  our  American  vice  of  mod- 
esty." **  The  national  American  flower 
ought  to  be  the  violet,  the  emblem  of 
modesty  and  self-effacement . ' '  And  in 
one  of  these  Independence  Day  toasts 
there  comes  this  sentence,  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  out  of  the  heaven  of 
truth:  "But  I  am  old  enough  to 
have  seen,  at  an  insult  to  the  flag, 
a  million  peace-loving  men  rushing  to 
arms,  and  crowding  the  *road  of 
death  as  to  a  festival.' " 

His  figures  of  speech  are  always 
striking.     I  quote : 

**Poe  received  with  pathetic  gratitude 
the  few  dollars  which  were  grudgingly 
doled  out  to  him  for  those  masterpieces 
of  a  melody  so  fine  and  magical  that  they 
seem  like  music  heard  in  dreams."  "I 
do  not  speak  of  my  own  people,  because 
I  have  no  time  to  enimierate  the  young 
writers  who,  beyond  the  sea,  are  beginning 
to  flame  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning 
sky."  "There  were  many  brilliant  deeds 
done  in  the  war  that  resulted  in  enduring 
fame  to  fortunate  individual  soldiers;  but 
the  disbandment  of  that  army,  flushed  with 
victory  and  idolized  by  the  country, 
reflected  honor  upon  all  our  race,  a  glory 
in  which  individual  claims  are  lost,  like 
atoms  of  cloud  in  the  crimson  splendor  of 
a  stormy  sunset." 

To  Stedman  on  his  seventieth 
birthday  he  proposed :  "  Why  should 
we  not  call  it  his  Coming  of  Age?" 
And  of  his  country's  expansion: 
*'  Even  the  shores  of  the  ocean  could 
not   long   check    the    Eagle     in     his 


marvellous  flight.  The  isles  of  the 
uttermost  seas  became  his  stepping 
stones." 

Those  who  have  attempted  an 
estimate  of  John  Hay  as  a  man-of- 
letters  have  seemed  to  judge  him  by 
what  they  say  he  might  have  done, 
deeming  that  much  of  his  verse 
failed  somewhat  of  excellence.  And 
one  naturally  falls  into  that  view. 
If  he  had  followed  a  literary  career, 
instead  of  taking  up  letters  as  an 
avocation,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
his  training  and  his  talent  would  have 
brought  him  into  a  place  still  higher 
than  the  one  he  made  for  himself. 
But  if  we  are  fair  to  our  author  we 
must  judge  him  by  his  best:  by  the 
sonnet  I  have  quoted,  by  the  address 
to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  one  on  Franklin  in  France,  and  by 
the  monumental  history  of  Lincoln. 
By  these  standards  we  are  bound  to 
grant  him  immortality. 

There  is  no  gain  in  comparisons. 
Estimating  a  man  by  measuring 
him  against  others  of  his  time,  or  set- 
ting his  achievements  in  one  avenue 
of  usefulness  against  his  successes  in 
another,  is  a  kind  of  child's  play.  And 
yet  one  is  tempted  to  compare  Hay, 
the  poet,  the  imaginative,  roman- 
tic, elegant,  scholarly  man-of-letters, 
with  Hay  the  controlling  spirit  in 
world  politics,  and  to  conclude  that 
to  his  extraordinary  training  and 
gifts  in  diplomacy  there  was  added — 
for  good  measure — enough  of  the 
imaginative  and  the  scholarly  to 
enrich  his  diplomatic  endowment  in 
an  appreciable  degree.  It  took  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  the  man  of 
visions,  to  conceive  and  bring  into 
play  the  new  diplomacy  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  to  preserve  the  "  administrative 
entity"  of  China  against  what  seemed 
to  be  her  inevitable  destruction,  to 
save  the  Isthmian  Canal  for  American 
exploitation  and  preserve  autonomy 
for  Cuba. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  affairs 
international  his  real  responsibility 
did  not  commence  until  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish  war,  his  forty  years 
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of  public  and  half-public  life  had 
given  him  better  training  than  any 
American  diplomat  ever  had,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  A  close  student  of  history, 
himself  one  of  our  great  historians, 
confidant  and  pupil  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  secretary  of  legation  under 
Bigelow  at  Paris,  under  Motly  at 
Vienna,  and  under  Sickles  at  Madrid, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to 
one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his 
day,  he  had  found  time  between 
his  periods  of  political  activity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  nations.  Life  in  Madrid, 
concerning  which  he  had  written 
perhaps  the  best  book  that  we  have, 
had  given  him  an  understanding  of 
Spanish  politics  and  Spanish  ways 
of  thinking  that  made  easier  his  labor 
of  restoring  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain;  while  his  eighteen  months  as 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  paved 
the  way  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  alliance 
which  saved  us  so  much  embarrass- 
ment when  the  war  with  Spain  became 
inevitable,  and  undoubtedly  preserved 
the  Philippines  from  the  covetous 
grasp  of  Germany.  His  diplomatic 
career  is  extraordinary,  and  the 
triumphs  he  won  by  his  clear  vision, 
his  tact,  and  patience,  and  his  under- 
standing of  the  temper  of  the  nations, 
have  never  been  equalled.  The  events 
which  for  a  less  skilful  Secretary  of 
State  would  have  proved  to  be  occa- 
sions of  stumbling  were  many.  The 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  abrogating 
the  troublesome  Clayton-Bulwer  con- 
vention, and  releasing  to  us  the  sole 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal;  the 
declaration  of  an  open  door  to  Chinese 
commerce ;  the  preservation  of  China's 
"territorial  and  administrative  en- 
tity,'* despite  the  greed  of  Russia  and 
the  demands  of  Germany  and  the 
other  powers;  the  coercion  of  Turkey 
after  the  Armenian  troubles;  the  com- 
pelling from  Great  Britain  of  an  ack- 
nowledgment that  food-stuffs  intend- 
ed for  the  Transvaal  were  not  sub- 
ject to  seizure  as  contraband  of  war ; 
the  rebuke  of  Russian  inhumanity 
to  the  Jews:  the  adjustment  of  the 
Alaskan   boundry;  the   partition   of 


Samoa;  the  recognition  of  the  Monro6 
doctrine  when  the  assertion  of  that 
doctrine  had  ceased  to  be  an  academic 
question;  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
a  most  irritating  controversy  with 
Colombia;  the  Newfoundland  treaty; 
the  submission  of  the  Venezuelan 
dispute  to  international  arbitration — 
these  were  among  Secretary  Hay's 
achievements  in  six  years.  And 
during  the  same  period  he  concluded 
fifty-eight  treaties,  and — ^what  was 
perhaps  still  more  difficult — secured 
their  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  negotiation  of  these  treaties 
and  the  Settlement  of  these  inter- 
national complications  he  encoun- 
tered opposition  and  criticism  from 
which  his  sensitive  nature  suffered 
keenly.  He  wrought  hopefully  and 
bravely  and  won  men  to  his  support 
by  the  very  rectitude  of  his  position. 
"  I  am  an  optimist,"  he  exclaimed  to 
a  friend  who  had  expressed  anxiety 
in  his  behalf.  **  See  what  I  was  reading 
when  you  came  in: 

God  's  in  his  heaven, 

All 's  right  with  the  world! " 

The  criticisms  were  undeserved, 
but  they  hurt  him  none  the  less. 
Though  not  given  to  complaint,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  making  public 
utterance  of  his  sense  of  the  injustice 
which  the  Senate  and  the  press  had 
done  him  in  attacking  his  treaties. 
When  he  received  from  Harvard  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  he  said: 

Such  occasions  are  perhaps  io^nded, 
in  the  order  of  things,  to  make  amends  for 
much  that  public  men  have  to  meet  in 
their  daily  lives.  When  you  are  too  kind, 
it  may  not  be  unwholesome  for  us  to 
consider  that  there  are  arrears  to  make  up. 
If  we  know  we  have  done  nothing  to  de- 
serve such  kindness,  we  also  know  ourselves 
incapable  of  the  infamies  which  are  laid 
to  our  charge.  In  future,  when  I  am  un- 
duly chastened,  I  shall  reflect  that  Harvard 
has  put  to  my  credit  a  fund  of  supereroga- 
tory merit  which  may  keep  me  solvent,  in 
any  stress  of  weather. 

At  another  time  he  put  the  spirit 
of  our  American  diplomacy  into  these 
words : 
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In  my  experience  of  diplomatic  life, 
which  now  covers  more  years  than  I  like 
to  look  back  upon,  and  in  the  far  greater 
record  of  American  diplomacy  which  I 
have  read  and  studied,  I  can  say  without 
hesitation  that  we  have  generally  told 
squarely  what  we  wanted,  announced 
early  in  the  negotiation  what  we  were  will- 
ing to  give,  and  allowed  the  other  side  to 
accept  or  reject  our  terms.  During  the 
time  in  which  I  have  been  prominently 
concerned  in  our  foreign  relations,  I  can 
also  say  that  we  have  been  met  by  the 
representatives  of  other  powers  in  the  same 
spirit  of  frankness  and  sincerity.  You,  as 
men  of  large  affairs,  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying  there  is  nothing  like  straightfor- 
wardness to  beget  its  like. 

We  take  the  service  rendered  by  our 
public  men  as  ours  by  right,  deeming 
them  amply  rewarded  by  the  press 
notices  they  receive,  and  giving  them 
scanty  sympathy  when  they  are  pillo- 
ried before  the  world  to  gratify  some 
editorial  dislike  or  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Their  service  is  recognized  by 
the  student  of  history  and  appreciated 
by  posterity. 

But,  after  all  is  said,  what  interests 
us  is  the  man  himself.  And  no  sweeter, 
kindlier  soul  ever  fought  his  country's 
battles  in  the  council  chamber  of  the 
nations.  He  was  a  devout  member 
of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  at 
Washington  and  one  of  its  official 
board.  Those  whom  he  met  casu- 
ally acknowledged  his  great  personal 
charm ;  those  who  knew  him  well  loved 
him.  In  the  later  years,  when  he 
was  solving  more  problems  than  any 
previous  Secretary  of  State  had  ever 
encountered,  he  carried  his  responsi- 
bilities heavily,  suffering  under  a 
severer  strain  than  his  delicate  phy- 


sique was  able  to  bear  and  finally 
breaking  down  beneath  it.  But  all 
the  time  he  was  meeting  men  cheerily 
and  maintaining  the  same  "smiling 
morning  face."  He  used  to  say  to  a 
confidant,  "  I  am  worked  and  worried 
almost  into  idiocy, "  and  yet  he  found 
time  and  opportunity  to  meet  the 
reporters  and  tell  them  what  he  could 
of  the  great  secrets  that  were  his  to 
keep  or  publish.  And  for  his  friends 
there  was  always  the  occasional  note 
of  cheer  to  let  them  know  he  still 
remembered  the  personal  ties.  To  a 
letter  from  one  of  them,  urging  him 
not  to  burden  himself  with  an  answer, 
he  wrote :  "  I  know  you  told  me  not 
to,  but  I  like  to  say  Hello  occasionally 
to  a  good  fellow,  myself." 

In  his  dealings  with  the  press  he 
was  as  frank  as  he  was  in  his  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  he  was  seldom 
betrayed.  One  instance  is  recorded, 
however,  when  a  Journal  reporter 
who  had  broken  faith  before  tried 
to  get  information  from  him.  "  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Secretary,"  the  im- 
portunate young  man  insisted,  "  I 
would  not  violate  your  confidence 
for  the  world."  "No,  not  for  the 
World,  perhaps,"  responded  Mr.  Hay, 
"but  you  did  for  the  Journal.*' 

One  of  our  great  journalists  said, 
"  He  was  like  father,  brother,  philos- 
opher, guide  and  friend,  all  in  one." 
And  our  somewhat  emphatic  ex- 
President  pronounced  him  "  the  most 
charming  man  and  delightful  com- 
panion I  have  ever  known." 

The  boy  whom  Lincoln  trusted 
was  true  to  the  trust;  and  as  he  grew 
in  wisdom  and  in  power,  he  estab- 
lished for  himself  a  place  in  history 
that  was  worthy  of  his  great  teacher. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  ROXENIE 

By  EFFIE  SMITH 
Illustrated  by  H.  J.  Mowat 


I    the     Almighty 's 
my  witness,  'pears 
to  me  like  you  're 
a-runnin'    religion 
in  the  ground,  a- 
settin'    so     much 
store   by  a  passe! 
of  things  that  the 
Lord  ain't  no-wise  pcrtickler  about!" 
It   was    the    time    of   the    annual 
Sacrament  and  crowds  of  people  had 
gathered  at  the   Dunkard    meeting- 
house .  from  every  ridge  and  hollow 
for   miles   around.     Even   amid   the 
unusual  flutter  of  life  and  color  that 
now  invested  it,  the  low  log  building, 
standing   against   the    sombreness   of 
innumerable  pines  that  cover  Bays 
Mountain,  had  a  bleak  and  melan- 
choly aspect.     In  its   best   days   its 
appearance   had   not   been   cheerful, 
and  time  and  storm  had  dealt  with 
it  hardly,  darkening  its  walls  to  a 
8ober  brown,  and  seaming  them  with 
numberless  fissures;  here  and  there 
the    mortar   had    fallen   away    from 
between  the  logs,  leaving  unsightly 
chinks    and    crannies;    and    several 
broken  panes  of   the  small  window 
gave  jagged  glimpses  of  an  austere 
and  gloomy  interior. 


Under  a  huge  buckeye  tree  near 
the  meeting-house,  three  or  four 
people,  whose  appearance  was  sin- 
gularly in  keeping  with  the  scene 
around  them,  were  engaged  in  earnest 
discussion.  With  one  exception,  they 
were  old  men,  whose  stem,  deep-lined 
faces  bore  indelible  records  of  the 
hardship  of  their  long  lives  and  the 
asceticism  of  their  religion.  Accord- 
ing to  Dunkard  custom,  they  wore 
long  hair;  and  the  cut  of  their  beards, 
closely  shaven  except  for  a  single 
gray  tuft  on  the  chin,  gave  an  odd, 
half-monstrous  aspect  to  their  faces. 

The  young  man  who  had  just 
spoken  differed  from  the  rest  of  the 
group  in  more  respects  than  his 
youth.  True,  his  rich  hair  fell  back 
from  his  forehead  in  long  waves;  and 
his  dress  was,  like  that  of  the  oth- 
ers, rigidly  plain  even  according  to 
the  mountain  standards  of  simplicity. 
Yet  his  face,  for  all  its  seriousness, 
had  a  warmth,  a  suggested  capacity 
for  passion  and  struggle,  which  his 
companions  had  probably  never 
known.  As  the  Brethren  put  it, 
Ephraim  Utsman  looked  Hke  a  man 
in  whom  the  old  Adam  would  die 
hard. 
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At  his  passionate  words,  a  shocked 
murmur  came  from  the  listeners. 
**Who  air  we,"  a  little  fiery-eyed 
man  broke  in  with  shrill  vehemence, 
"  who  are  we  to  jedge  what  the  Lord 
is  pertickler  about!  When  the  Al- 
mighty lays  His  commands  on  us, 
what  mortial  man  has  got  the  right  to 
say  that  ary  word  of  'em  be  left  out  ?  *' 

The  protest  which  rose  to  Ephraim's 
lips  was  interrupted  by  a  derisive 
laugh  from  one  of  the  deacons. 
"Ephraim,"  he  sneered,  "is  it  bekase 
ye  Ve  been  keepin'  company  with 
Roxenie  that  yer  tongue  's  tied  so  's 
you  can't  reprove  her  sins  ?  It 's  a 
evil  day  when  a  da'ter  of  the  church 
gits  took  up  with  the  onrighteous 
Mammon,  and  goes  to  puttin*  on 
breastpins  and  ruffles;  and  the  wust 
part  of  it  15,  that  him  that  the 
Brethren  *s  chose  to  guide  their  feet 
in  the  straight  and  narrer  path,  is 
upholdin'  her  in  her  folly.  You  've 
got  to  take  yer  stand  on  one  side  or 
t'  other,  Ephraim!  Ef  in  yer  secret 
heart  you  're  a-puttin'  Roxenie  Pul- 
liam  afore  the  Lord's  cause,  yer  sin  's 
a-goin'  to  find  you  out!" 

**  The  Lord  knows  I  ain't  a-puttin' 
Roxenie  afore  His  cause.  Deacon  Hun- 
ley,"  declared  the  young  pastor,  "but 
it  ain't  right  and  jest  fer  you-uns  to 
be  so  set  agin  her.  I  don't  say  that 
she  ha'n't  got  vain  and  foolish  ways, 
but  I  'low  she  don't  mean  no  rale 
harm." 

"Don't  mean  no  harm!"  Deacon 
Hunley  echoed,  scornfully.  "Can't 
everybody  see  that  the  gal  carries  a 
high  head  and  a  proud  look  jest 
like  her  pappy  and  grandpappy  did 
afore  her?"  The  old  man's  brow 
darkened  with  sombre  recollection. 
"I  knowed  her  fore-payrents  well 
enough,  and  I  knowed  'em  to  my 
sorrerl" 

The  rich  odor  stealing  from  the  meet- 
ing-house kitchen  announced  that 
the  lamb  to  be  used  at  the  supper 
was  now  ready.  As  the  men  turned 
toward  the  low  doorway,  one  of 
the  deacons,  whose  age-bleached  and 
sharpened  features  still  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Ephraim 's  own,  laid 
a  detaining  hand  on  his  arm. 


"Be  keerful,  Ephe,"  warned  the 
shaking  voice,  "be  mighty  keerful 
that  you  don't  listen  to  the  call 
o'  flesh  and  blood,  'stid  of  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty.  *No  man,  havin'  put 
his  hand  to  the  plow  and  lookin'  back, 
is  fit  fer  the  kingdom  of  God.' " 

"  I  know,  Grandpap,"  Ephraim  mur- 
mured sadly,  "but  1  can't  decide 
agin  her  till  I  git  more  light." 

On  the  young  man's  face  a  frown 
of  sore  perturbation  still  lingered, 
as  he  took  his  official  place  at  the 
head  of  the  rude  table  which,  ex- 
tending down  the  whole  length  of 
the  meeting-house,  held  the  steaming 
dishes  of  the  sacred  meal.  Plates 
had  been  set  for  all  the  members  of 
the  church,  who,  as  they  filed  in, 
sat  down  at  the  board,  the  men  on 
one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other. 

The  conscious  color  deepened  in 
Ephraim's  tanned  cheek  when  his 
glance,  wandering  down  the  table, 
fell  on  a  young  girl  seated  near  the 
opposite  end.  Among  the  faded  or 
phlegmatic  countenances  around  her, 
the  rich  bloom  and  vivacity  of  her 
face  stood  strongly  out,  reminding 
Ephraim  of  a  crimson  poppy  he  had 
once  found  gleaming  amid  the  humbler 
growths  of  the  garden.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  women,  she  wore  a  plain 
frock  of  dark  calico,  and  the  white 
head-dress  customary  on  sacramental 
occasions;  but  the  muslin  cap  was 
fastened  under  her  chin  with  a  knot 
of  warm-tinted  ribbon,  and  below 
it  glittered  a  huge  breastpin,  resplen- 
dent with  gold  plating  and  imitation 
jewels. 

A  sudden  silence  fell  on  the  con- 
gregation as  Ephraim  rose  and,  laying 
aside  his  coat,  girded  a  towel  around 
him.  Taking  a  basin  of  water,  he 
knelt  beside  the  man  next  him,  who 
chanced  to  be  Deacon  Hunley,  and 
washed  and  dried  his  feet.  Then, 
rising,  he  bent  his  head  and  sol- 
emnly pressed  on  the  old  man's 
weazen  lips  the  kiss  of  charity. 

The  shadows  of  the  October  after- 
noon deepened  as  the  rite  was  passed 
from  one  to  another  around  the 
table;  and  the  first  stars  had  come 
out  above  the  dusky  ridges  when,  the 


"I'm  PLUMB  DISHKAKTBNED  AEOUT  YI,  KOXSNUt" 


solemn  meal  ended,  Ephraim  made 
his  way  to  Roxenie's  side. 

As  he  came  up,  his  unsmiling  eyes 
rested  on  a  flashily-dressed  young 
man  who  had  been  talking  with  the 
girl.  "  Good  evenin',  Abner,"  he  said, 
coldly. 

Abner  Biddle,  who,  though  bom 
and  bred  a  mountaineer,  had  for 
some  years  been  employed  on  the 
public  works  at  the  county  seat,  had 
recently  come  back  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  birth,  versed  in  so  many 
ways  of  the  world  and  displaying^o 
many  strange  fashions,  as  might  well 
dazzle  the  simple  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Bays  Mountain.  It  suddenly 
occurred  to  Ephraim  that  Roxenie's 
love  of  finery  might  have  another 
source  than  the  vanity  natural  to  her 
years.  "The  world  and  the  lusts 
thereof"  all  at  once  seemed  to  him 
to  find  concrete  embodiment  in  Abner 
Biddle. 

As  Ephraim  and  Roxenie  walked 
homewfurd  along  the  laurel-hedged 
path,  the  silence  was  for  a  time 
unbroken  except  by  the  wind  in  the 
pines,  and  the  waters  of  Laurel  Run, 
dashing  over  the  rocks  down  the 
ravine. 


At  length  the  young  man  sighed 
deeply.  "  i  'm  plumb  disheartened 
about  ye,  Roxenie.  It  beats  me 
why  you  should  wear  them  gewgaws 
o'  your'n  to  the  Seckrement,  of  all 
places." 

"  I  can't  see  as  it 's  wuss  to  wear 
'em  at  Seckrement  than  anywhars 
else,"  the  girl  retorted.  "I  ain't  a- 
goin'  behind  the  door  to  hide  what 
I  do,  and  the  whole  church  kin  see 
ef  they  want  to!" 

"  The  whole  church  is  a-seein'  your 
acts,  and  a-grievin'  fer  'em  too!  In 
fact, "  Ephraim's  voice  fell  to  an  awed 
undertone,  "ef  you  don't  take  heed 
to  your  ways,  the  Brethren 's  a- 
talkin'  about  tumin'  ye  out!" 

There  was  a  startled  hush,  through 
which  Roxenie  could  hear  her  own 
loud-beating  heart.  To  dally  with 
the  forbidden  allurements  of  the 
world  from  a  position  of  supposed 
safety,  had  been  diverting  enough; 
but  to  be  called  to  account,  and 
turned  out  of  the  church  as  an  un- 
worthy member,  was  an  appalling 
prospect,  full  of  terror  and  shame, 

"  Who  *s  been  talkin'  about  tumin' 
me  out?"  she  demanded.  "I  'low 
it 's  old  Jeremiah  Hunley  that 's  at 
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the  bottom  of  it!  I  seed  you  and 
him  a-talkin'  together,  as  thick  as 
peas  in  a  pod.  And  ye  washed  his  feet, 
and  give  him  the  holy  kiss!  Lordy, 
ye  must  he v  a  strong  stomach !  * ' 

"  The  foU'wers  of  the  Lord  ort  n't 
to  be  above  washin'  nobody's  feet, 
Roxenie.  Whose  feet  did  you  wash — 
yer  cousin  Polly  Ann  Ledbetter's? 
That  war  one  of  the  things  the 
Brethem  helt  agin  ye,  that  ye  never 
washed  nobody's  feet  at  the  Seckre- 
ment,  onless  it  war  some  of  yer  own 
nigh  kin."' 

"  It 's  Jeremiah  Hunley's  spite-work 
a-bringin'  up  sich  things,"  the  girl 
cried,  passionately.  "  Atter  him  and 
pap  had  that  fuss  about  the  line- 
fence,  he  never  war  satisfied  till  he  *d 
got  pap  turned  out  o'  the  church;  and 
he  'U  never  be  satisfied  now  till  he 
gits  me  turned  out  too." 

"You  needn't  to  lay  it  all  on 
Jeremiah  Hunley,  nuther,"  Ephraim 
answered,  stoutly.  "It'll  be  yer 
own  fault  ef  you  're  turned  out. 
You  did  n't  hev  to  jine  the  Brethem, 
Roxenie;  you  could  'a'  staid  out  ef 
you  'd  'a'  wanted  to;  but  bein'  as 
you  air  a  member,  'pears  to  me  like 
you  ort  to  do  whit  you  bound  yerself 
up  to!" 

For  a  moment  Roxenie  was  shocked 
into  silence  by  the  severity  of  her 
lover's  words.  Then  her  pride  rose. 
"  Yes,  I  could  'a'  staid  out  of  the 
church,  Ephraim,  and  I  *ve  wished  a 
heap  o'  times  that  I  hed!  Thar 
ain*t  no  use  in  bein'  so  quair,  and 
different  from  everybody  else!  W'y» 
over  in  Kingsport,  whar  I  went  a- 
visitin'  to  Aunt  Mirandy  Pickens's, 
*most  every  woman  at  the  meetin'- 
house  was  a-wearin'  gold  pins;  and 
they  said  when  a  gal  promised  to 
marry  a  feller,  it  war  the  reg'lar 
thing  fer  him  to  give  her  a  ring. 
They  'lowed  it  war  mighty  quair  that 
I  was  promised  and  did  n't  hev 
none,  and  I  felt  plumb  ashamed." 
Roxenie  laughed  significantly.  "  Ab- 
ner    Biddle's    got    a   pow'ful    purty 

ring—" 

She  stopped  abruptly  as  the  rush- 
ing storm  of  Ephraim's  wrath  swept 
down   on   her.     "  Ef  nothin'   else  '11 


do  you,  you  kin  hev  Abner  Biddle 
and  his  ring,  fer  all  o'  me.  I  '11 
never  buy  a  ring  fer  no  woman  while 
the  world  stands!  I  've  helt  up  fer 
you,  Roxenie,  and  tuk  your  part 
agin  them  that  was  hard  down  on 
ye,  but  I'll  do  it  no  more!  I've 
tried  to  snatch  ye  as  a  brand  from 
the  bumin',  but  from  now  on  I  *11 
leave  ye  to  yer  own  wsiys.  My 
skyirts  is  clear  o'  your  blood!" 

Roxenie 's  laugh  rang  out  through 
the  solemnity  of  the  mountain  night, 
clear  and  scornful,  yet  with  some- 
thing hollow  and  forced  in  its  defiant 
tones.  "Yes,  your  skyirts  is  clear, 
and  so  is  Deacon  Hunley's!  Go 
ahead  and  turn  me  out  ef  you  want 
to !  Jeremiah  Himley  '11  never  pull 
me  around  atter  him  with  a  leadin* 
string!" 

A  few  days  later,  two  or  three 
Brethren  chosen  for  that  purpose 
called  at  the  PuUiam  cabin  to  talk 
with  Roxenie,  and  endeavor  to  per- 
suade her  to  submit  to  the  church. 
They  were  received  by  Mrs.  Pulliam, 
who,  though  she  went  through  with 
all  the  essentials  of  mountain  hospi- 
tality, setting  "cheers"  on  the  porch 
for  the  visitors,  serving  them  with 
gourdfuls  of  water  fresh  from  the 
spring,  and  inquiring  minutely  after 
their  health  and  the  health  of  their 
respective  families,  had  about  her 
a  resolute  frigidity  that  augured  ill 
for  the  success  of  the  visit.  She  was  a 
rigid  church  member,  and  under  other 
circumstances  Roxenie 's  delinquen- 
cies and  the  prospect  of  her  expulsion 
would  have  brought  down  a  storm 
of  lamentations  and  reproaches  on 
the  girl's  head;  but  the  supposition 
that  Deacon  Hunley  was  belund  the 
movement  to  discipline  Roxenie, 
awakening  in  the  old  woman  dark 
memories  of  the  grudge  that  had 
begun  in  her  husband's  lifetime, 
rendered  her  even  more  stubborn 
and  defiant  than  her  daughter. 

"  Jeremiah  Hunley  '11  never  run 
rough-shod  over  me  and  mine  while 
my  head  's  hot,  "  she    had    declared. 

Roxenie  listened  to  her  visitors 
in   silence,   making   to   their   exhor- 
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tations  the  unvaiying  response  that 
she  hid  n't  done  nothin'  much  wrong 
as  she  coutd  see,  and  she  wa'n't 
agoin'  to  make  no  acknowledgments 
to  the  church.  The  Brethren  knew, 
as  they  walked  down  the  rugged  path 
from  the  house,  that  their  mission  had 
failed. 

On  the  next  preaching  day,  the 
meeting-house  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing; for  the  news  that  Roxenie 
Pulliam  was  to  be  "drawed  before 
the  brethen"  had  gone  far  and  wide 
over  the  ridges,  and  even  the  most 
careless  churchgoer  had  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  be  present. 

As  the  girl  walked  down  the  aisle 
on  that  eventful  morning,  there 
was  a  sudden  stir  of  interest  in  the 
congregation,  followed  by  a  hush  of 
utter  amazement.  Never  before  had 
such  a  vision  appeared  on  Bays 
Mountain.  Roxenie 's  calico  dress  and 
square  cut,  unfrilled  Dunkard  bonnet 
had  been  laid  aside,  and  she  shone 
dazzlingly     forth     in    brilliant    and 


heavily  flounced  sateen,  while  on  her 
head  rested  the  supreme  sacrilege  of 
a  gaily  trimmed  hat  bought  at  a  fab- 
ulous price  from  a  store  in  the  valley. 
The  much -offending  breastpin  flaun- 
ted itself  on  her  bosom,  and  on  one 
of  her  little  brown  hands  glittered 
the  blue  stones  of  the  ring  Abner 
Biddle  had  given  her.  Something 
like  a  groan  passed  over  the  devout- 
er  portion  of  the  congregation;  and 
from  that  moment  the  result  of  the 
trial  was   foreseen. 

During  what  followed,  she  sat 
haughtily  erect.  Only  once  did  her 
resolution  falter.  When,  at  the  close 
of  the  trial,  Ephraim  Utsman,  as 
pastor  of  the  church,  rose  to  pro- 
nounce the  solemn  sentence,  her 
glance  met  his  agonized  face,  turned 
in  passionate  pity  upon  her.  Her 
head  drooped  for  an  instant,  and  a 
sudden  tremor  shook  the  blossoms  on 
her  gorgeous  hat.  Then  she  looked 
up  as  proudly  as  ever;  and  a  defiant 
smile  parted  her  lips  as  she  passed 
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through  the  crowd  of  brethren  and 
sisters,  to  whose  fellowship  she  be- 
longed no  more.  It  was  not  until  she 
was  well  on  her  homeward  road  and 
the  heavy  underbrush  had  screened 
her  from  all  eyes,  that  the  angry 
pride  which  had  sustained  Roxenie 
fell  away  from  her.  The  face  above 
the  scarlet  ribbons  grew  strangely 
white;  and  the  eyes  she  lifted  to  the 
accusing  heavens  were  suddenly  full 
of  terror  and  remorse. 

"0  Lordy,  what  hev  I  done?"  she 
moaned.  "  I  've  give  up  Ephraim 
and  lost  my  own  soul,  too,  fer 
ought  I  know,  all  fer  a  passel  of 
trash  that  ain't  wuth  no  more  'n 
those  dead  leaves  in  the  holler  down 
yander!" 

In  a  wild  revulsion  of  feeling  she 
tore  off  the  brooch  and  the  ring,  and 
flung  them  far  down  the  Laurel  Run 
ravine. 


"Roxenie  Pulliam's  reapin'  the  re- 
ward of  her  doin's!  It 's  a  judgment 
of  the  Lord,  ef  ever  I  knowed  of  one ! " 

The  speaker  was  a  withered  and 
rawboned  old  woman,  who,  on  her 
way  up  the  steep  mountain  road,  had 
stopped  to  rest  and  chat  at  the  corn 
pile,  where  the  entire  Utsman  fajnily 
were  busy  harvesting  their  fall  crop. 
Ephraim  and  his  father,  with  an  old 
mule  and  a  primitive  "slide,"  were 
hauling  the  pumpkins  and  spindling 
com  down  from  the  new  ground  on 
top  of  the  ridge;  while  Mrs.  Utsman 
and  the  younger  children,  a  numerous 
company  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  were 
"  shucking "  the  gathered  ears  and 
storing  them  in  the  crib. 

At  the  visitor's  words,  uttered 
with  an  air  of  melancholy  triumph 
befitting  an  annunciator  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord,  there  was  an 
astounded  pause  among  the  workers. 
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Mr.  Utsman,  in  the  act  of  unloading 
a  huge  pumpkin,  dropped  it  back 
on  the  sled;  the  children  stood  wide- 
eyed  and  open-mouthed,  for  once  un- 
rebuked  by  their  mother  for  the  sus- 
pension of  their  labors;  and  a  gray 
shadow  crept  over  Ephraim's  face. 

"Lordy,  mussy,"  cried  Mrs.  Uts- 
noan,  **  I  alius  knowed  that  gal  'u'd 
come  to  no  good  eendl  But  tell  us 
what 's  happened,  Mis*  Landers. " 

The  news-bringer  seated  herself 
on  the  corn-pile,  panting  with  ex- 
citement and  the  fatigue  of  her  recent 
climb.  "You-uns  all  know,"  she 
began,  "about  that  thar  ring  that 
Abner  Biddle  give  Roxenie,  and  that 
she  .  was  a-flauntin'  round  so  high, 
the  day  the  brethren  turned  her  out. 
Well,  that  ring  war  stole!  Abner 
Biddle  stole  it  from  a  man  down  about 
Rogersville  that  he  'd  been  a-workin' 
fer.  Thar  ain't  never  been  no  sich 
ring  in  these  parts  afore.  It  was 
rale  gold,  and  the  sets  in  it  war  wuth 
away  up  yander,  'most  fifty  dollars!" 

A  gasp  of  astonishment  went  round 
the  corn-pile.  That  there  could  be 
a  ring  worth  fifty  dollars  had  never 
occurred  to  the  wildest  imaginings 
of  Bays  Mountain. 

"The  feller  that  he  stole  it  from," 
Mrs.  Landers  continued,  "got  to 
suspicionin'  that  mebbe  Abner  hed 
tuk  the  ring,  and  so  he  come  up  here 
on  a  still  hunt  fer  it.  Do  you  mind 
that  dressed-up  man  person,  with 
eye-glasses,  Mis'  Utsman,  that  set  at 
the  back  eend  of  the  meetin'-house 
at  Roxenie 's  trial?  Well,  that  was 
him,  and  he  seed  his  ring  on  the  gal's 
hand  that  day.  And  this  momin', 
early,  a  officer  rid  up  on  hoss-back 
to  Mis'  Pulliam's,  with  a  writ  fer 
Roxenie.  She  's  summoned  fer  trial 
over  at  Squair  Riggs'  on  Beech 
Creek  and  the  Lord  only  knows  whar 
she  '11  eend  up  at!" 

"What 's  'come  of  Abner  Biddle?" 
demanded  Ephraim,  sternly.  "  Whar*s 
the  no-count  pup  that  done  the 
devilment,  and  then  put  it  on  Roxenie 
to  tote  his  load!" 

Mrs.  Landers  gazed  on  the  young 
man  with  the  icy  severity  justly  due 
an   interrupter   of  important   news. 


"I  don't  know  whar  Abner  Biddle  is, 
and  I  hain't  hed  no  pertickler  call  to 
find  out.  The  ofiicer  stopped  at  his 
pap's,  I  heerd,  but  Abner  hed  n't 
been  there  since  Sunday.  But  as  fer 
as  totin'  Abner's  load  is  concerned, 
Roxenie  '11  hev  enough  to  do  ef  she 
totes  her  own  load,  accordin'  to  my 
count." 

"  The  gal  can't  be  sent  to  the  pen, 
onless  she  tuk  the  ring  a-known' 
it  war  stole." 

Mr.  Utsman,  whose  father  had  once 
been  sheriff's  deputy  for  a  brief  time, 
delivered  this  bit  of  inherited  know- 
ledge with  befitting  gravity.  "But, 
o'  course,  she  '11  hev  to  restore  the 
proputty." 

The  visitor  bending  forward  lifted 
a  mysteriously  significant  forefinger. 
"You-uns,  mark  my  words,"  she 
said,  her  voice  sinking  to  an  impressive 
whisper, "  Roxenie  '11  never  restore  the 
proputty!  She  hain't  got  no  notion 
of  givin'  up  that  ring.  Accordin' 
to  her  tale,  she  's  throwed  it  away 
and  can't  find  it  no  more ! " 

"Throwed  it  away ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Utsman,  derisively.  "Don't  tell  me 
that  a  gal  that  loves  finery  like  Rox- 
enie Pulliam  does,  would  throw  away 
a  ring!  She  never  would  'a'  gone  so 
fur  as  to  be  turned  out  of  the  church 
fer  it,  ef  she  'd  'a'  aimed  to  throw  it 
away." 

"  That 's  what  I  told  'em  when  I 
fust  heerd  it,"  corroborated  Mrs. 
Landers,"  and  everybody  on  Bays 
Mounting  is  a-sayin' the  same.  Lordy, 
Lordy,"  the  old  woman  shook  her 
head  dismally,  "when  a  immortal 
soul  gits  started  down  hill,  thar  don't 
'pear  to  be  no  stoppin'-place!" 

Ephraim's  face  was  tense  with 
anguish,  as  he  turned  hurriedly  away 
from  the  gossiping  group.  All  the 
jealousy  that  had  stirred  him  on  the 
night  of  his  quarrel  with  Roxenie 
was  swallowed  up  in  remorse  for 
his  delinquency  as  pastor,  and  anx- 
iety for  the  erring  girl. 

"  Whatever  she  comes  to,  it 's  my 
fault,  leastways  part  of  it  is,"  he 
muttered.  lortn't  never  to  'a'  for- 
sook her  when  she  war  so  sore  tempt- 
ed.  •  The  hirelin' fleeth.'   Iha'n'tbeen 
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nothin'  but  a  hirelin'  over  the  Lord's 
flock!'' 

An  hour  later,  Roxenie  was 
slowly  descending  the  ridge  on  her 
way  to  the  'Squire's  for  trial.  Behind 
her  came  the  constable  together  with 
her  uncle,  Crit  Ledbetter,  who  had 
promised  to  accompany  her  to  Beech 
Creek.  She  had  chosen  to  ride  in 
advance  in  order,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  escape  the  old  man's  longwinded 
exhortations.  "  I  'low  I  '11  be  'most 
glad  to  go  to  the  pen,  jest  to  git 
shet  of  mam's  and  Uncle  Crit's  jaw, 
fer  a  spell,"  she  had  declared,  while 
a  forlorn  little  smile  trembled  on  her 
pale  lips. 

Around  her  the  woods  were  bare 
in  the  desolation  of  late  autumn, 
and  a  blue  haze,  dim  and  infinite- 
ly mournful,  filled  the  valleys  and 
shrouded  the  distant  peaks.  As  her 
eyes  fell  listlessly  on  the  altered 
aspect  of  the  autumnal  woods,  the 
girl's  mind  was  occupied  with  more 
momentous  changes.  **  Ain't  it  quair," 
she  murmured,  *'how  everything  is 
turned  round  since  we  come  along 
this  road  from  the  Seckrement!  Jest 
five  weeks  ago  a-Saturday,  and  it 
feels  like  fifty  year!" 

A  horseman  was  approaching  down 
one  of  the  bridle-paths  that  led  to  the 
main  road.  Long  before  he  reached 
her,  Roxenie  Imew  that  it  was 
Ephraim  Utsman. 

He  drew  back  a  moment  at  sight 
of  the  girl's  stricken  face.  "You 
ort  n't  to  git  too  much  pestered  about 
what  *s  happened, "  he  said,  gently. 
**  Folks  ain't  apt  to  come  to  harm 
onless  they  mean  harm  theirselves. 
And  I  can't  never  believe  you  meant 
much  wrong,  Roxenie." 

A  gleam  of  surprise  lighted  the 
blank  hopelessness  of  her  counte- 
nance. "  I  don't  know  how  come  ye 
to  say  that,  Ephraim.  Thar  ain't 
nary  other  soul  on  Bays  Mounting 
that 's  said  as  much.  They  all  'low 
it 's  a  made-up  tale  about  losin'  the 
ring,  and  say  I  'm  a-keepin'  it  hid 
some'r's." 

**What  defence  air  ye  aimin'  to 
make  afore  the  'Squair.?*' 


The  girl's  pale  face  grew  paler. 

"Folks  is  a-sayin',"  she  answered 
in  a  low,  awed  voice,  "that  it's  a 
jedgment  of  the  Lord  that 's  come 
on  me;  and  ef  it  is,  it  won't  do  no 
good  to  fight  agin  it.  But  I  'lowed, 
bein'  as  I  'd  throwed  the  man's  ring 
away,  I  'd  ort  to  pay  him  fer  it." 
Bending  down,  she  laid  a  caressing 
hand  on  her  mare's  glossy  neck.  "  Old 
Bet 's  wuth  what  the  ring  cost,  and 
more  too.  Ef  the  man  '11  be  satisfied 
to  take  her  in  place  of  what  he  's  lost, 
we  '11  be  square ;  and  ef  he  won't  I  'm 
at  the  eend  of  my  row,"  she  added, 
despairingly. 

"  Roxenie, "  the  young  man's  voice 
was  full  of  passionate  sorrow,  "you 
ain't  the  only  one  that 's  a-deservin' 
of  the  jedgment  of  the  Most  High! 
I  'm  a-goin'  with  ye  to  the  trial,  and 
ef  any  harm  befalls  ye,  I  pray  it  may 
light  on  me,  too.  I  war  in  fault.  I 
turned  agin  ye  and  let  ye  stray 
from  the  Lord's  fold,  bekase  I  war 
mad  and  jealous,  a-thinkin'  ye  loved 
Abner. " 

"Loved  Abner!"  Something  of 
Roxenie  *s  old  spirit  flashed  into  her 
eyes.  "  I  ha'n't  never  been  that  bad 
off  fer  a  feller  yit !  Ye  must  'a*  'lowed 
I  war  purty  fur  gone,  to  take  up  with 
the  likes  of  Abner  Biddle!" 

A  sudden  light  came  into  Ephraim's 
troubled  face.  "Tell  me  why  you 
throwed  the  ring  away,  Roxenie!" 
he  demanded,  eagerly.  "Could  it  'a' 
been  bekase  ye  hated  it — ^bekase  ye 
war  sorry  fer  what  ye  *d  done?" 

Roxenie's  composure,  which  she 
had  kept  so  resolutely  through  all 
that  had  befallen,  was  giving  way  at 
last.  Dropping  the  reins  on  her 
mare's  neck,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  "Sorry!  O  Ephraim," 
she  sobbed,  "you  can't  know — ^no- 
body can't  know — how  sorry  I  was!" 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  when  Mrs.  Pulliam, 
coming  to  the  door,  peered  out  with 
eyes  that  were  red  from  a  night  of 
weeping.  Many  times,  during  the 
past  twenty-four  hours,  she  had  thus 
stepped  forth,  scanning  the  narrow 
road,  or  listening  intently  for  every 
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footstep  or  distant  barking  of  dogs 
that  might  foretoken  news  of  Rox- 
enie.  Now,  as  she  stood  on  the 
porch,  listening,  she  fancied  she 
heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  coming  up 
from  the  hollow;  and  a  few  moments 
later,  Crit  Ledbetter*s  mule  appeared 
over  the  slope. 

When  she  saw  that  Roxenie  was 
not  with  her  uncle,  the  old  woman 
threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and 
broke  into  loud  lamentation.  "  I 
knowed  it  'u'd  turn  out  that  way!" 
she  wailed.  "  I  knowed  when  the 
pore  gal  started  off,  that  she  'd 
never  set  foot  on  Bays  Mounting 
agin!" 

Crit  Ledbetter  gave  a  bluff,  reas- 
suring laugh,  "  You  needn't  to  pester 
nary  bit  about  Roxenie.  She  *s  a- 
comin'  on  behind,  and  old  Bet  *s 
a-comin'  too.  The  feller  that  Abner 
stole  from  war  a  pow'ful  clever  man. 
When  Roxenie  *d  told  him  all  about 
the   ring,   and   offered   him   the   old 


mare  to  make  up  fer  it,  he  would  n't 
hev  the  nag  at  all.  He  said  he  'd 
like  mightly  well  to  git  a  holt  of  the 
rascal  that  stole  his  proputty,  but 
he  did  n't  hev  no  notion  of  sendin'  a 
innicent  gal  to  the  pen,  nor  of  takin* 
a  widder  woman's  hoss,  nuther.  And 
he  hed  the  trial  called  right  spang  off, 
and  paid  the  costs  hisself!" 

"Air  ye  tellin'  me  the  truth.  Crit?" 
the  old  woman  cried,  incredulously. 
"Ef  nothin  's  happened  to  Roxenie, 
why  hain't  she  come  back  along  o' 
you?" 

A  sly  smile  wrinkled  Crit  Led- 
better's  brown  visage.  "The  gal  's 
all  right,"  he  answered,  "but  they 
was  delayed  by  hevin'  to  wait  till 
the  license  come  from  town.  You 
see,  atter  the  trial  was  called  off, 
her  and  Ephraim  'lowed  they  *d  git 
married  while  they  was  over  thar, 
bein'  as  thar  wa'n't  no  use  in  makin' 
all  that  long  trip  to  the  'Squair's  fer 
nothin*! 
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Across  our  cloudier  heavens  flashed 
The  splendor  of  great  wings  and  strong, 
The  glory  of  loud  wings  that  slashed 
The  silences  like  swords  of  song ; 
Unto  our  later  day  was  bom 
A  sun-drunk  singer  of  earth's  mom : — 
The  sun,  the  wind,  the  wave,  the  sea. 
The  scudding  cloud  of  poesy. 

But  now  Apollo,  Swinburne's  sire, 
Takes  back  his  vital  force  arid  fire, 
Resumes  his  lightnings  and  his  lyre ; — 
The  movement,  color,  sound  and  sense 
Of  thunder,  sunlight,  flower  and  foam 
Have  lured  our  pagan  harper  hence ; 
And  drifting  mists  that  gleam  or  gloam, 
Pale  grass,  bright  wings  and  climbing  sea. 
And  summer  winds  that  rest  or  roam, — 
Ah,  he  is  one  with  them,  and  free! 

Don  Marquis 


CLEVELAND 

By  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER 

(Read  at  the  Memorial MeeHog  in  Carnegie  Hatt,  March  Id,  1909) 


Hb  shrank  from  praise,  this  simple-hearted  man — 
Therefore  we  praise  him!     Yet,  as  he  would  wish, 
Chiefly  our  praise  not  for  the  things  he  did, 
But  for  his  spirit  in  doing.     Ah,  great  heart, 
And  humble!     Great  and  simple  heart!  forgive 
The  homage  we  may  not  withhold!     Strong  soul! 
Thou  brave  and  faithful  csrvant  of  the  State, 
Who  labored  day  and  night  in  little  things, 
No  less  than  large,  for  the  loved  country's  sake, 
With  patient  hand  that  plodded  while  others  slept! 
Who  flung  to  the  winds  preferment  and  the  future. 
Daring  to  put  clear  truth  to  the  perilous  test. 
Fearing  no  scathe  if  but  the  people  gained. 
And  happiest  far  in  sacrifice  and  loss. 
Yes,  happiest  he  when,  plain  in  all  men's  sight, 
He  turned  contemptuous  from  the  lure  of  place, 
Spuming  the  laurel  that  should  crown  success 
Soiled  by  surrender  and  a  perjured  soul. 

II 

The  people !     Never  once  his  faith  was  dimmed 
In  them  his  countrymen;  ah,  never  once; 
For  if  doubt  shook  him,  't  was  but  a  fleeting  mood ; 
Though  others  wavered,  never  wavered  he. 
Though  madness,  like  a  flood,  swept  o'er  the  land. 
This  way,  now  that ;  though  love  of  pelf  subdued 
The  civic  conscience,  still  he  held  his  faith. 
Unfaltering,  in  man's  true-heartedneSs, 
And  in  the  final  judgment  of  free  men. 

Ill 

Firm  with  the  powerful,  gentle  with  the  weak. 

His  was  the  sweetness  of  the  strong!     His  voice 

Took  tenderness  in  speech  with  little  folk. 

And  he  was  pitiful  of  man  and  brute. 

So,  for  the  struggle  with  high  things  of  state, 

He  strengthened  his  own  heart  with  kindly  deeds — 

His  own  heart  strengthened  for  stem  acts  of  power 

That,  fashioned  in  the  secret  place  of  thought. 

And  in  the  lonely  and  the  silent  shrine 

Of  conscience,  came  momentous  on  the  world: 

Built  stronger  the  foundations  of  the  State; 

Upheld  the  word  of  honor,  no  whit  less 

'Twixt  nation  and  nation  than  'twixt  man  and  man; 

Held  righteousness  the  one  law  of  the  world. 

And  higher  set  the  hopes  of  all  mankind. 
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IV 

Lonely  the  heart  that  listens  to  no  voice 
Save  that  of  Duty ;  lonely  he  how  oft 
When,  turning  from  the  smooth,  advised  path. 
He  climbed  the  chill  and  solitary  way; 
Wondering  that  any  wondered,  when  so  clear 
The  light  that  led — ^the  light  of  perfect  faith 
And  passion  for  the  right,  that  fire  of  heaven 
Wherein  self  dies,  and  only  truth  lives  on! 
Lonely  how  oft  when,  with  the  statesman's  art. 
He  waited  for  the  fulness  of  the  time. 
And  wrought  the  good  he  willed  by  slow  degrees. 
And  in  due  order  conquered  wrong  on  wrong. 
Lonely  how  oft  when  'mid  dark  disesteem 
He  moved  straightforward  to  a  longed-for  goal, 
Doing  each  day  the  best  he  might,  with  vision 
Firm  fixt  above,  kept  pure  by  pure  intent. 


Some  souls  are  built  to  take  the  shocks  of  the  world, 
To  interpose  against  blind  currents  of  fate. 
Or  wrath,  or  ignorant  purpose,  a  fixt  will; 
Against  the  bursting  storm  a  front  of  calm ; 
As,  when  the  Atlantic  rages,  some  stem  cliff 
Hurls  back  the  tempest  and  the  ponderous  wave. 
So  stood  he  firm  when  lesser  wills  were  broken ; 
So  he  endured  when  others  failed  and  fell; 
Bearing,  in  silent  suffering,  the  stress. 
The  blame,  the  btirden  of  the  fateful  day. 

VI 

So  single  and  so  simple  was  his  mind. 

So  unperturbed  by  leamM  subtleties. 

And  so  devout  of  justice  and  the  right — 

His  thought,  his  act,  held  something  of  the  prime: 

The  wide,  sure  vision  of  the  ancient  day 

Prophetic;  even  a  touch  of  nature's  force — 

Large,  elemental,  healing;  builded  well 

On  the  deep  bases  of  humanity. 

VII 

O  strong  oak  riven  I     O  tower  of  defence 
Fallen  I  O  captain  of  the  hosts  struck  downl 
O  cries  of  lamentation — turning  swift 
To  sounds  of  triumph  and  great  victories  I 
For  into  the  hands  of  one  of  humble  soul 
Great  trust  was  laid,  and  he  that  trust  fulfilled. 
So  he  who  died  accomplished  mighty  deeds. 
And  he  who  fought  has  won  the  infinite  peace, 
And  sleeps  enshrined  in  his  own  people's  hearts. 
And  in  the  praise  of  nations,  and  the  world, 
And  rests  immortal  among  the  immortal  Great. 
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FROM  WEST  CHINA  TO 
CENTRAL  PARK 

How  THE  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Secured  a 
Copy  of  the  Nestorian  Tablet 


By  FRITS  V.  HOLM,  M.R.A.S. 

Tomost  of  us,  the  Nestorian  Tablet  ia  a  name  only — an  "old,  forgotten,  far-off  thing," 
almost  as  apocryphal  as  Aladdin's  lamp — if  not,  indeed,  far  more  so.  The  fact  that 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams's  monumental  work,  "  The  Middle  Kingdom,"  contains  a  translation 
by  Dr.  Wylie,  in  three  thousand  words  or  so,  of  the  inscription  carved  upon  the  ancient 
stone,  centuries  and  centuries  ago,  by  the  Nestorian  Christian  missionaries  in  China, 
does  not  suffice  to  make  it  an  object  of  popular  interest.  But  now  that  a  young  Danish 
traveller  and  archseologist — who,  by  the  way,  speaks  English  like  a  native — has  made  a 
journey  to  remote  Siao-fu,  and  brought  to  New  York  an  exact  copy  of  it,  in  limestone, 
from  the  same  quarry,  reproducing  every  Chinese  character  and  symbolic  ornament  just 
as  it  appears  in  the  original,  the  thing  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  Americans:  and 
the  attendants  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  spend  no  little  time,  nowadays,  in 
directing  strangers  to  what  they  themselves  agree  in  calling  "the  Chinese  stone."  In 
the  following  paper,  Mr.  Holm  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  difficulties  surmounted,  first 
in  getting  to  Sian,  second  in  procuring  the  duplicate  of  the  Tablet,  and  third  in  trans- 
porting the  four-thousand -pound  block  to  the  coast  and  thence  (by  Standard  Oil  steamer) 
to  New  York  City^a  journey,  in  all,  o(  sixteen  thousand  miles. — The  Editor. 


THE  PRELIMINARIES 

HEN  a  boy  of  nine- 
teen, after  having 
resigned  from  the 
Royal  Danish 
Navy,  I  first  ar- 
rived in  the  won- 

derlands  of  the  Far 

East.  I  clearly  re- 
member a  cloudy  Stmday  afternoon 
in  March,  1901;  the  Austrian  steamer 
Melpomene  crawled  up  the  Whampoa 
River,  and  I  landed  in  the  Paris  of 
China,  Shanghai.-  During  the  follow- 
ing three  years  I  lived  and  worked 
in  the  cities  of  the  Far  East,  mostly 
Shanghai  and  Hankow;  eventually 
I  went  to  Japan,  where  I  spent  the 
first  three  months  of  the  late  war. 
Then  I  returned  to  Denmark. 

But  the  Far  East  is  not  a  thing 
easily  forgotten.     All  my  spare  time  I 
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had  devoted  to  studying  the  questions 
of  the  day.  the  intricacies  of  Asiatic 
politics  and  the  anthropology  of  the 
countries.  And,  lo  and  behold,  one 
day  I  heard  or  read  about  the  Nes- 
torian Tablet  of  Sian-fu. 

I  collected  all  the  data  I  could 
about  the  ancient  monument,  and 
when,  years  after — in  1906, — I  was 
working  in  London,  I  came  across 
new  descriptions  of  the  Tablet  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum;  and 
slowly  a  plan  to  obtain  this  venerable 
relic  of  an  almost  forgotten  Christi- 
anity, or  a  true  copy  of  it,  filled  me 
with  a  longing  which  I  was  powerless 
to  resist. 

Seeking  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
leading  London  men  of  science,  I  con- 
sulted, among  others,  Dr.  W.  Budge 
of  the  British  Museum,  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  Sir  William  Ramsay  and 
the  then  Norwegian  Minister,  Frithiof 
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Nansen.  All  expressed  the 
opinion  that  an  expedition, 
such  as  the  one  I  proposed 
would  be  of  considerable 
scientific  value,  and  I  con- 
sequently resigned  my  posi- 
tion, and  set  about  to  find 
the  capital  for  the  quest. 
I  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
interest  of  some  friends  in 
London  and  Copenhagen, 
and  when,  in  February, 
1907, 1  arrived  in  New  York, 
I  induced  two  American  gen- 
tlemen to  become  commer- 
cially interested  in  the 
enterprise.  I  set  out  for  Pe- 
IdngonMarch  12,  1907,  and 
via  the  Canadian  Pacific 
route  arrived  once  again  in 
the  Celestial  Empire,  where 
the  Wai-Wu-Pu— the  For- 
eign Office — in  Peking  grant- 
ed me  a  passport,  with  per- 
mission to  travel  in  the 
interior.  (My  surname,  as 
transliterated  by  the  officials 
of  the  Wai-Wu-Pu,  became 
Ho-Lo-Mo,  which  interpret- 
ed literally,  means  "What 
a  pleasant  judge,")  I  was 
characterized  as  a  literary 
man  in  the  passport,  my  rei 
mission  in  connection  with 
the  Nestorian  Stone  natur- 
ally being  kept  secret. 

With  much  trouble  and 
expense"  I  succeeded  in  en- 
gaging the  services  of  an 
interpreter  by  the  name  of 
Fong  and  a  "boy"  by  the 
name  of  Mazi.  The  first 
eventually  turned  out  to 
be  a  scoundrel,  while  the 
servant  suffered  from  con- 
stantly returning  attacks  of 
laziness  bordering  on  epi- 
lepsy. We  thus  made  up 
a  very  worthy  party  indeed. 

On  May  ist,  I  chartered 
a  native  house-boat  in 
Tientsin,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  our  expedition 
started,  long  before  the  for- 
eigners of  Tientsin   thought 

of  waking  up  to  their  daily       c<TjTiihi.^i.,i.r..wi.,ipi« 
routine  of  work  and  pleasure.  the  nupucATE  of  the  kestoria: 
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ON  THE  ROAD  TO  SIAN-FU 

It  was  a  delightful  and  healthy- 
fortnight  I  spent  on  the  Grand  Canal 
— one  of  China's  wonders.  The  spring 
air  was  perfect,  and  my  daily  walks 
on  shore  were  full  of  new  tilings  to 
learn  and  wonder  at. 

We  had  made  a  contract  with  our 
"captain"  to  take  us,  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed,  to  the  city 
of  Taokow  in  Honan  province — the 
former  "Middle  Floweiy  Kingdom"; 
and  his  six  or  seven  coohes  (camel- 


which  runs  west  for  some  ninety 
miles  or  so.  I  stopped  over  at 
Chiaotzo,  where  the  not  very  pros- 
perous coal-shafts  lie,  and  was  very 
hospitably  treated  by  the  few  foreign- 
ers there.  From  the  terminal  of  the 
railroad  and  to  the  city  of  Honan-fu 
I  chartered  two  huge  carts  for  my 
baggage,  and  we  had  quite  an  exciting 
time  when  crossing  the  enormous 
Yellow  River.  The  mules  (there  were 
six  of  them)  were  very  unwilling  to 
jump  aboard  the  large  scow,  and  the 
carts  were  so  heavy  that  some  of  the 


men,  I  termed  them)  certainly  lost 
no  time;  for  they  pulled  the  boat, 
they  themselves  walking  on  the  banks 
of  the  Canal,  some  sixteen  hours  a 
day — a  task  I  by  no  means  envied 
them.  At  the  city  of  Lintsingchow 
in  Shantung  province  we  turned  into 
the  Wei  River,  which  has  its  sources 
in  the  mountains  of  the  province 
of  Shansi.  The  water  now  became 
clearer. 

Leaving  our  boat  at  Taokow,  we 
were  able  to  make  use  of  the  Peking 
Syndicate's    little    mining    railroad, 


cases  and  boxes  had  to  be  unloaded. 
Meanwhile  it  appeared  that  the  Vice- 
roy Yuan  Shih  Kai  (since  fallen 
from  his  high  estate,)  had  telegraphed 
ahead  to  the  officials  en  route  to  treat 
me  with  due  consideration;  and  con- 
sequently the  magistrate  had  seen 
to  it  that  a  scow  was  waiting  for 
us,  when  we  arrived.  It  very  often 
takes  a  couple  of  days  for  the  poor- 
Chinese  traveller  to  get  across,  and  I 
therefore  took  great  pleasure  in  filling 
the  boatjji-ith  a  lot  of  haggard  human 
beings,  who   all   seemed  to  be  very 
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grateful  for  the  lift.  The  difficulty  is, 
that  while  the  Government  is  supposed 
to  run  the  ferry  service  on  all  rivers 
and  canals  free  of  charge,  the  boat- 
men always  expect  a  fee;  when  the 
poor  traveller  has  no  copper  cash 
to  spend  in  tips, 
the  gallant  sail- 
ors refuse  to 
take  him  across, 
as  long  as  there 
is  any  chance  to 
work  for  travel- 
lers who  are  in 
a  position  to 
pay.  My  inter- 
preter Fong  got 
seasick  crossing 
the  Hwangho, 
greatly  to  the 
amusement  of 
everyone  pres- 
ent. There  is 
nothing  in  this 
world  a  China- 
man enjoys  more 
than  tosee  somc- 
body  "lose 
face." 

Eventually  we 
arrived  at  Ho- 
nan-fu —  second 
city  in   import-  «"  houseboat  0 

ance  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Honan  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Empire.  With  the 
kind  assistance  of  the  Swedish  mis- 
sionaries I  was  able  to  form  a  little 
caravan  after  two  days  of  hard  work, 
A  military  transport,  destined  for 
faraway  Hi,  had  swept  the  city  clean 
of  good  animals,  and  I  was  very 
lucky  in  being  able  to  secure  a  few 
small  mule -carts,  and  a  riding  muJe 
for  myself.  Fortunately  I  had  my 
English  saddle  with  me,  for  the 
Chinese  saddles  are  made  of  wood,  and 
are  consequently  just  a  wee  bit  hard. 

For  upwards  of  a  fortnight  we 
travelled  along  the  ancient  highway 
through  western  Honan  and  eastern 
Shensi,  and  on  the  3d  of  June,  a 
month  af;cr  having  left  Tientsin  and 
eastern  civilization,  we  arrived  one 
morning  at  the  east  gate  of  Sian,  the 
city  of  "  Western  Peace." 


Most  of  the  time  on  the  road  be- 
tween Honan-fu  and  Sian-fu,  we  had 
travelled  through  the  loess — one  of 
the  most  peculiar  formations  known 
to  geology.  Many  theories  concern- 
ing its  origin  have  been  put  forth 
from  time  to 
time;  but  the 
problem  can 
hardly  be  con- 
sidered solved. 
Richthofen,  the 
great  German 
traveller,  said 
that  loess,  as  it 
appears  in  North 
China,  where  it 
covers  an  area 
half  as  large  as 
the  German  Em- 
pire, is  a  deposit 
of  sand  and  dust 
from  the  deserts 
to  the  north- 
west, blown 
down  to  these 
regions  by  the 
winds  of  cen- 
turies. The  pe- 
cuhar  stratifi- 

cation   and   the 

characteristic 
*  THK  HAN  RIVER  vcriical     cleav- 

age have  caused 
this  theory  to  be  strongly  contro- 
verted. Elsewhere,  indeed,  loess  is 
generally  recognized  as  a  deposit 
from  the  melting  of  the  ice  and 
snow  accumulated  in  glacial  times. 
But  in  North  China  this  theory  docs 
not  hold  good,  for  many  reasons. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  tact  exer- 
cised by  the  petty  officers  of  the 
military  transport  to  Hi,  which  we 
clashed  with  several  times,  we  often 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  securing 
rooms  in  the  dirty  Chinese  inns. 
When  you  have  been  some  fourteen 
hours  in  the  saddle,  fighting  an  ill- 
tempered  mule  all  day  long  in  a 
scorching  sun,  you  feel  the  need  of 
food  and  rest.  On  certain  occasions 
when  we  found  that  all  the  rooms 
in  our  station-village  had  been  taken 
beforehand,  we  had  to  repair  to  the 
neighboring  temples,  and  trust   our- 
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selves,   for  the  night,  to   Buddhistic 

or  Taoistic  hospitality.  One  evening, 
we  arrived  long  before  the  transport, 
the  carts  of  which,  being  too  heavily 
loaded,  met  with  daily  accidents. 
My  simple  meal  over,  I  was  enjoying 
a  pipe  and  the  lies 
of  my  interpreter, 
when  one  of  the 
mounted  ser- 
geants of  the 
transport  appear- 
ed, and  loudly 
demanded  that  I 
give  up  my  three 
rooms  tothe"  Col- 
onel."  I  told 
Fong  to  inform 
the  polite  war- 
rior that  I  would 
give  him  two  sec- 
onds and  a  quar- 
ter to  disappear 
from  sight;  other- 
wise Iwould  shoot 
him  down  like  a 
mad  dog.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  man 
vanish  in  such 
haste.  He  never 
bothered  us  again. 
The  day  be- 
fore we  arrived 
at  Sian-fu,  we 
vi_sited  the  old 
thermal  baths  at 
Lintunghsien,  six- 
teen   miles    east 

of  Sian.  I  climbed  the  mountain 
— the  Li  Shan — behind  the  bathing 
pavilions  and  visited  a  queer  little 
temple  at  its  top.  Here  I  met  a 
Taoist  priest,  from  the  south.  He  told 
me  that  I  was  the  second  white  man 
he  had  seen  in  his  whole  life.  From 
his  description  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  first  must  have  been  a 
German,  Lieutenant  E.  von  Salzmann, 
who  had  passed  through  some  years 
ago  on  his  way  to  Kashgar.  The 
priest  was  very  kind,  as  most  priests 
are,  and  gave  me  tea  and  Canton 
brown  sugar,  although  I  told  him 
that  I  had  not  brought  a  single  copper 
cash  with  me — my  own  weight  being 
quite  sufficient  to  carry  in  mountain- 


climbing,  Mr.  Fong,  my  worthy  in- 
terpreter, was  half  dead  from  heat 
and  over-exercise  on  reaching  the 
summit,  and  I  praised  Buddha  that 
I  had  left  Mazi  the  Lazy  in  the  lower 
regions. 

In  the  morn- 
ing of  June  3d 
we  entered  Sian- 
fu;  and  thus  was 
realized  a  dream 
that  had  come  to 
me  years  before, 
when  the  Boxer 
troubles  were 
hardly  over. 

THE  CHING- 
CHIAOPEI 

The  Chingchia- 
opei,  which  may 
be  freely  trans- 
lated " the  Heav- 
enly  Worship 
Stone,"  is  the 
name  by  which 
the  Nestorian 
Tablet  is  known 
to  the  Chinese  on 
the  spot.  The  date 
of  the  inscription 
on  the  stele  is  a.d. 
781;  and  had  the 
Tablet  been  ex- 
posed to  wind  and 
weather  during 
so  many  centu- 
ries, very  little  of  the  inscription 
would  have  been  in  such  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  huge  slab — it  stands  ten  feet 
high  and  weighs,  like  the  replica  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
two  tons— was  found  accidentally 
in  the  year  1625  by  some  Chinese 
workmen,  who  were  busy  excavating 
the  ground  in  order  to  erect  a  new 
building.  They  reported  their  re- 
markable find  to  the  Governor  of 
Shensi,  who  placed  the  stfele  on  a 
stone  tortoise.  As  early  as  1628  the 
Jesuit  Father  Scmedo  visited  the 
Stone,  and  since  then  much  has  been 
written  about  the  venerable  monu- 
ment, which  at  one  time  was  thought 


The  tablet  stood  between  the  first  b 
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— erroneously — to  be  a  fraud,  fabri- 
ricated  by  the  Jesuits.  The  in- 
scription, which  tells  us  about  the 
Nestorian  Christianity  and  its  pene- 
tration into  West  China  during  the 
reign  of  Taitsung,   a  mighty  empe- 


that  it  ranks  in  importance  and 
historical  value  with  the  Rosetta 
Stone  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Moabite  Stone  in  the  Louvre  and  the 
Aztec  Calendar  Stone  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Nevertheless, the  general pub- 


ror  of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  has  been 
translated  several  times;  the  best  Eng- 
lish version  being  the  one  by  the  late 
Dr.  Wylic,  published  in  "The  Middle 
Kingdom"  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  Wells 
Williams,  the  American  Sinologue. 

It  is  passing  st-range  that  none  of 
the  missionaries  who  visited  Sian  dur- 
ing the  last  three  centuries  should 
ever  have  thought  of  procuring  a 
cast  of  the  stone.     It  is  well-known 


lie  has  heard  little  or  nothing  about 
it,  though  it  was  discovered  long  be- 
fore any  of  the  other  monuments. 

The  Nestorians  are  now  extinct  in 
China,  but  are  still  found  in  Persia, 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  where 
they  are  called  Thomas  Christians. 

After  my  arrival  in  Sian-fu  I  went 
the  usual  round  of  official  visits, 
leaving  cards  in  the  various  yamens. 
The    Governor,    the    Treasurer,    the 
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Judge,  the  Taotai  and  the  magistrates 
all  rt'tumed  my  calls,  all  the  time 
puzzling  their  august  heads  as  to 
what  on  carlh  my  business  might  be. 
I  went  about  the  town  as  if  to  gather 
lilerary  impressions,  and  not  until 
June  9th  did  I  ride  out  through  the 
western  suburban  gate  in  order  to  try 
and  find  the  Chingchiaopei,  I  found 
it  easily. 


On  the  ground  belonging  to  a 
dilapidated  Buddhist  temple  I  found 
a  good  many  memorial  slabs.  In  a 
row  of  five,  the  Nestorian  Tablet  was 
the  fourth,  counting  toward  the  east. 
It  was  easy  to  recognize  the  stfele,  for 
its  workmanship  is  very  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  slab  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  I  could  readily 
distinguish  the  cross  near  the  top. 
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DUPLICATING  THE  TABLET 

I  sent  myinterpreterto  the  quarries 
at  Fuping  in  order  that  he  might  ac- 
quire, in  his  own 
name,  a  huge 
block  of  stone, 
similar  to  the 
one  out  of  which 
the  Chingchiaopei 
had  been  created 
some  eleven  cen- 
turies ago.  Mean- 
while I  busied 
myself,  with  the 
utmost  secrecy 
possible,  in  mak- 
ing a  contract 
with  a  stone- 
cutter in  Sian  for 
e  xecuting  an 
exact  copy  of  the 
venerable  monu- 
ment. 

I  induced  the 
old  Chief  Priest. 
Yu  Show,  who 
had  been  the 
guardian  of  the 
Chingchiaopei  for 
over  fifty  years, 
to  let  us  have 
room  in  his  tem- 
ple to  make  the 
copy,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  up  to 
that  moment  the 
officials  had  di- 
vined nothing 
concerning  my 
mission. 

The  reader  may 
ask:  Why  all  this 
secrecy?    Well,  it 

was  essential.  If  •^"utrai*  ty  ^•a-"-  w«ion.  l 
I  had  asked  per-  frits  von  holm 

mission  in  Peking 

to  make  a  copy  of  the  old  Tablet,  my 
request  would  not  have  been  granted, 
for  nobody  in  Chinese  official  circles 
in  Peking  then  knew  what  the 
Chingchiaopei  in  reality  represented. 
And  if  I  had  applied  to  the  Governor 
of  Shensi,  he  might  have  referred 
me  to  Peking,  but  more  probably 
would  have  contented  himself  with 


a  flat  refusal.     I  had  counted  on  the 

assistance  of  the  local  missionaries, — 
Roman  Catholic,  English  Baptist  and 
American  -  Scandinavian;  but  they 
.  rather  hampered 
my  plan  than 
helpedit,  with  the 
exception  of  the 
first,  who  were 
passive.  I  found 
it  would  be  best 
to  disappear  for 
a  while;  so  I  lee 
it  be  known  that 
I  intended  to  re- 
turn to  the  coast, 
and,  after  about  a 
month's  stay,  set 
out  for  Hankow 
on  the  Yang-tzc 
River  in  southern 
China.  In  the 
meantime  my  in- 
terpreter had  re- 
turned from  Fu- 
ping, and  I  was 
sure  the  work 
would  be  execut- 
ed during  my  ab- 
sence. Pong  and 
my  boy  were  or- 
dered to  follow 
me;  but  when  I 
reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountains, 
I  instructed  the 
former  to  go  back 
to  the  temple, 
where  the  stone 
was  to  be  made, 
and  supervise 
the  work,  until  I 
should  return 
some  three 
"*»  months  later.  He 

IN  COURT  DRESS  did  so  with  a  sour 

face. 
For  myself,  I  crossed  the  Tsing  Ling 
range,  generally  considered  the  east- 
ernmost slopes  of  the  mighty  chain 
Kwcnluen;  and  having  reached  the 
southern  side  of  the  watershed,  after 
thirteen  days  of  very  trying  travel, 
chiefly  due  to  ill -health,  I  chart- 
ered a  house-boat  and  rushed  down 
the    Tan    and   Han    rivers    with    a 
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very  respectable  speed,  arriving  for 
a  short  stay  in  the  trade  port  of 
Hankow  on  July  1 7th. 

THE  RETURN  TO  SIAN 

It  was  naturally  my  intention  to 
stay  away  for  as  short  a  period  as 
possible;  but  the  work  in  Sian-fu 
took  more  time  than  we  had  cal- 
culated. It  seemed  to  be  a  very  hard 
taslc  to  get  the  huge  slab  transported 
from  the  quarries  down  to  the  temple, 
west  of  Sian.  Meanwhile,  it  was  an 
enormous  satisfaction  to  me  to  be 
able  to  read  between  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Pong's  otherwise  perfectly  insane 
reports,  that  neither  the  officials  nor 
the  missionaries  of  Sian  had  as  much 
as  an  inkling  of  what  was  going  on 
tmder  their  noses. 

In  due  course  I  returned,  taking 
the  railway  as  far  north  as  Cheng- 
chow  near  the  Yellow  River,  and  jour- 
neying from  there  some  350  miles  due 
westward  on  horseback.  It  was  a 
terribly  trying  trip.  My  interpreter, 
whose  aid  was  needed,  though  I 
speak  some  Chinese  myself,  was  in 
Sian;  my  epileptic  boy  had  run  away 
with  some  of  my  money  and  clothing; 
and  I  was  utterly  unable  to  obtain 
a  pony  at  Chengchow.  Subsequently, 
availing  myself  of  my  passport,  I 
appealed  to  the  magistrate,  who  lent 
me  a  pony  as  far  as  the  next  station, 
and  the  usual  superfluous  escort  of 
soldiers  armed  in  prehistoric  fashion. 

Now  began  some  seventeen  days 
of  travel,  which  I  shall  never  care 
to  repeat.  Over  twenty  times  did 
I  have  to  change  ponies,  and  more 
than  once  did  the  malicious  grooms 
of  the  yamens  give  me  the  worst 
animals  in  their  stables.  I  had, 
indeed,  an  unequalled  chance  to 
become  a  rough  rider  through  harsh 
experience  on  impassable  roads;  and 
I  was  a  happy  man,  when  eventually 
— as  thin  as  a  lamp-post,  from  lack 
of  proper  nourishment  —  I  arrived 
in  Sian  once  again,  and  from  Mr. 
Pong  heard  that  the  copy  was  nearly 
finished  and  that  the  work  was  ad- 
mirably done.  I  could  have  hugged 
him  J 


MY  SECOND  STAY  AT  SIAN-FU 

When  the  duplicate  was  finished, 
towards  the  end  of  September,  1907, 
I  decided  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
the  whole  affair  to  the  mandarins  of 
the  Yang  Wu  Chu,  or  Provincial 
Poreign  Office.  I  did  so,  for  I  should 
have  resented  very  much  any  **  black 
mark"  against  my  record  in  the 
Chinese  aimals  at  Peking.  Never 
have  I  witnessed  such  consternation 
and  general  uprising.  The  mandarins 
'forgot  themselves  so  far,  that  they 
even  invited  me  to  a  sumptuous 
meal  in  the  yamen  of  the  Yang  Wu 
Chu — SL  unique  event,  as  no  white 
man  had  ever  been  treated  in  that 
way  by  the  good  officials  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Shensi  before.  Conferences 
had  taken  place  before  the  feast,  and 
after  it  was  over  the  Changan  magis- 
trate and  some  seven  mandarins  of 
the  Poreign  Office — the  former  in  his 
sedan  chair,  the  latter  in  springless 
carts, — accompanied  by  myself  in 
humble  khaki  on  a  still  more  humble 
pony,  proceeded  in  a  slow  and  dig- 
nified procession  to  the  far-off  rest- 
ing place  of  the  Chingchiaopei,  which 
most  of  the  mandarins  now  beheld 
for  the  first  time.  When  they  had 
fingered  the  original  monument,  to 
convince  themselves  I  had  not  stolen 
it,  and  had  expressed  their  admiration 
of  the  reproduction  in  the  bam  of  the 
farm-temple,  they  returned  to  town; 
but  not  until  a  double  guard  had 
been  installed  to  protect  the  new- 
found treasure. 

It  proved  impossible  to  find  a  cart 
strong  enough  to  transport  the  two- 
ton  stone  to  the  railway  station  at 
Chengchow,  some  350  miles  distant. 
My  trustworthy  interpreter,  whom  I 
had  to  discharge  in  Sian  for  rascality 
and  fraud,  had,  it  appeared,  behaved 
in  such  a  manner  in  Puping  that  we 
cotdd  hire  none  of  the  carts  belonging 
to  the  quarries.  The  construction  of 
a  new  cart  meant  further  loss  of  time. 

While  waiting  for  the  special  pass- 
port for  the  stone  copy,  which  the 
Governor  had  promised  me  (under 
threat  that  I  would  report  him  to 
Peking,  by  wire,  for  incivility),  and 
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for  the  cart  to  be  ready,  something 
happened  which,  I  venture  to  say, 
ought  to  have  taken  place  some  three 
centuries  ago,  when  the  Chingchiaopei 
was  first  discovered. 

Approaching  the  temple  in  the 
morning  on  October  2d,  I  noticed,  from 
afar,  that  the  Nestorian  Stone,  which 
had  been  guarded  for  some  days,  was 
not  standing  where  it  had  stood 
for  hundreds  of  years.  A  shiver  ran 
through  me  when  I  came  to  think 
of  the  fate  that  might  have  befallen 
my  copy  of  it  in  the  temple  during 
the  night;  but  having  galloped  like 
a  madman  right  into  the  bam,  I 
discovered  it  lying  tranquilly  on  the 
floor,  ready  for  its  long  trip  of  16,000 
miles  across  land  and  sea.  I  de- 
manded of  the  priest  what  had  be- 
come of  the  old  monument,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  Governor  was  afraid 
I  might  do  away  with  it,  and  had 
therefore  caused  it  to  be  moved  into 
the  city,  where  it  stands  to-day.  It 
was  deposited  in  the  Peilin,  or  "  Forest 
of  Tablets,"  where,  for  all  time  to 
come,  it  will  have  a  roof  over  its 
six-dragoned  head,  and  a  caretaker 
to  lock  and  bolt  the  door  against 
unwelcome  intruders. 

I  am  proud  of  this  indirect  result 
of  my  expedition;  for  the  corps 
diplomatique  at  Peking,  and  the 
foreign  missionaries  of  various  de- 
nominations of  Christianity,  had  long 
tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  Chinese  to 
protect  the  old,  unique  monument. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND 

Finally  the  cart  was  ready.  On 
October  3d  the  newly  carved  stone 
left  the  temple,  wherein  it  had  been 
made.  The  cart  looked  very  strong 
and  spruce,  and  was  drawn  by  six 
good  mules.  The  transport  was  in 
charge  of  three  men,  who  carried 
the  special  passport;  and  above  the 
stone  waved  a  Danish  flag,  which  now 
— dirty  and  torn — adorns  my  wall. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
innumerable  difficulties  I  had  to 
overcome  in  connection  with  the 
transport  of  the  stone  overland.  Not 
only   did    the    rainy   season    set    in, 


making  the  deep-cut  roads  in  the 
loess  almost  impassable,  but  the 
mandarins  along  the  route  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  retard  and 
retain  my  prize.  I  eventually  had 
to  travel  twice  to  Peking  in  bitterly 
cold  weather  in  order  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Legation,  in  charge  of  Danish  affairs. 
His  late  Excellency,  M.  Pokotilow, 
helped  me  by  sending  fierce  messages 
by  wire  to  that  old  mummy,  Govem- 
nor  Chao  of  Shensi;  and  eventually, 
after  a  journey  of  three  months,  the 
stone  arrived  at  the  Chengchow  rail- 
road station,  whence  its  transportation 
to  Hankow  by  rail  was  an  easy  matter. 

A  remarkable  incident  took  place 
in  this  latter  city,  when  the  foreign 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Aglen,  impounded  the 
stone  for  twenty-six  days  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  his  act. 
Eventually  Sir  Robert  Hart  himself 
gave  orders  for  its  release,  and  I  at 
once  took  it  to  Shanghai,  where  I 
transshipped  it  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  steamer  Kennebec.  I  had 
five  days  at  Shanghai,  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  meet  my  old  friends 
after  an  absence  of  over  four  years. 
The  newspapers,  too,  spoke  in  com- 
plimentary terms  of  my  work  in  the 
interior. 

The  long  trip  home,  via  the  Suez 
Canal,  was  effected  in  three  months* 
time  without  any  imdue  incident, 
and  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  we 
arrived  safely  in  Boston,  where  the 
press  gave  me  an  altogether  cordial 
welcome.  On  June  3d,  the  stone  was 
landed  without  accident  in  Brookljm, 
and  on  July  12,  1908,  it  was  put  on 
exhibition  as  a  loan  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  Central  Park,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Director,  Sir 
Purdon  Clarke,  who  had  evinced  his 
interest  in  the  quest  before  it  was 
begun. 

During  the  first  few  months  after 
my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  was  the 
recipient  of  many  letters  of  con- 
gratulation from  far  and  near,  par- 
ticularly from  men  of  science.  These 
letters,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  most 
highly  treasured. 


WALT  WHITMAN:  THE  LAST 

PHASE 

By  ELIZABETH  LEAVITT  KELLER* 


N    questioning    me 

about  my  patient, 

the    late    Walt 

Whitman,    people 

have  usually- 
asked      first, 

"  What     was     his 

religious  belief  ? " 
The  following  poem  from  his  pen, 
entitled  "The .Soul,"  has  enlightened 
me  more  upon  this  subject  than  any 
words  I  ever  heard  him  utter. 

The  Soul, 

Forever  and  forever — longer  than  soil  is 

brown  and  solid — longer  than  water 

ebbs  and   flows. 

Each  IS  not  for  its  own  sake, 
I  say  the  whole  earth  and  all  the  stars  in 
the  sky  are  for  religion's  sake. 

In  this  broad  earth  of  ours, 

Amid. the  measureless  grossness  and  the 

slag, 
Enclosed  and  safe  within  its  central  heart. 
Nestles  the  seed  perfection. 

By  every  life  a  share,  or  more  or  less, — 
None  born  but  it  is  born,  conceal'd  or  un- 
conceal'd  the  seed  is  waiting. 

Do  you  not  see,  O  my  brothers  and  sisters  ? 

It  is  not  chaos  or  death — it  is  form,  union, 

plan — ^it  is  eternal  life — ^it  is  happiness. 

The  song  is  to  the  singer,  and  comes  back 

most  to  him, 
The  love  is  to  the  lover,  and  comes  back 

most  to  him — it  cannot  fail. 

I  see  Hermes,  unsuspected,  dying,  well  be- 

lov'd,  saying  to  the  people,    Do  not 

weep  for  me; 
This  is  not  my  true  country;  I  have  lived 

banished  from  my  true  country,  I  now 

go    back    there, — 
I  return  to  the  celestial  sphere  where  every 

one  goes  in  his  turn. 

*See  portrait  and  poem  on  later  page,  in  "  The  Lounger."     In  the  present  month  (May  31)  occuxs  the 
ninetieth  anniversary  of  Whitman's  birth. — The  Editor. 


During  my  attendance  upon  Mr. 
Whitman  he  was  too  near  his  "  true 
country  "  to  be  able  to  explain  or  com- 
municate his  views  regarding  that, 
or  the  alien  land  which  he  felt  that 
he  was  leaving. 

To  question,  or  encourage  him  to 
talk,  was  impossible;  and  especially 
for  me,  whose  only  wish  was  to  secure 
to  him  all  the  rest  and  quiet  that  I 
could. 

On  December  17th,  1891,  Walt 
Whitman  was  stricken  with  pneumo- 
nia, and  from  that  date  until  the 
second  week  in  the  new  year,  each 
and  every  day  was  full  of  anxiety; 
then  came  a  rally  of  the  vital  powers, 
followed  by  slow  sinking.  He  lin- 
gered until  March  26th;  sometimes 
bright  and  talkative,  and  sometimes 
lying  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
collapse. 

It  was  evident  that  he  had  no  dread 
of  death  and  even  looked  forward  to 
it  with  fearless  expectancy.  He  al- 
ways spoke  of  this  as  his  last  illness, 
and  once,  in  referring  to  those  earlier, 
anxious  days,  he  said:  "My  life  was 
going  out.  I  said  *Let  it  go*,  but 
doctors  and  nurses  made  a  strong 
pull  for  it;  fought  for  it  like  royal 
tigers,  and  prevailed.     I  am  here.'* 

He  was  dying  in  his  own  slow  way; 
the  certainty  of  death,  calmly  accepted 
by  him,  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sick-room. 

To  the  query  often  put  to  me, 
"Who  was  his  favorite  author?"  I 
must  plead  ignorance.  The  only  lines 
I  ever  heard  him  quote  were  these : 

Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power; 
But  what  has  heen,  has  been,  and  I  have 
had  my  hour. 

This  quotation  (from  Dryden's 
"  Imitation  of  Horace")  he  used  when 
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anyone  suggested  to  him  the  possi- 
biUty  of  his  recovery.  "  No,  *I  have 
had  my  hour';  /  have  had  my  hour; 
only  let  me  rest  in  peace  until  its 
close.*' 

In  the  volume  "  In  re  Walt  Whit- 
man," on  page  414,  are  these  words: 

Dec.  29th.  A  dead,  inarticulate  day; 
unchanged  from  yesterday's  condition. 
As  he  requires  constant  attendance  night 
and  day,  we  yesterday  introduced  a  trained 

nurse,  Mrs.   K ,  who  will  share  with 

Warren  the  burdens  and  duties  of  the 
watch. 

The  late  Dr.  Maurice  Bucke  of 
London,  Canada,  one  of  Mr.  Whit- 
man's most  intimate  friends,  after- 
ward his  biographer,  and  one  of  his 
literary  executors,  met  me  at  the 
Nurses*  Directory  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  a  measure  prepared  me  for  the 
scenes  and  the  people  I  was  to  en- 
counter. He  believed  that  my  serv- 
ices would  be  required  for  a  few  days 
only,  and  said  that  he  wished  par- 
ticiilarly  that  the  sick  room  should 
be  put  into  some  kind  of  order. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Whitman 
had  lived  in  Camden — for  the  last 
seven  in  the  only  house  he  had  ever 
called  his  own.*  To  this  poor  little 
frame  building,  crowded  in  between 
two  much  larger  ones,  Dr.  Bucke 
accompanied  me. 

Our  ring  was  answered  by  Mrs. 
Davis,  Mr.  Whitman's  good  house- 
keeper, so  well  known  to  all  the 
friends  of  his  later  years.  I  saw 
a  tall,  sweet-faced,  middle-aged  wo- 
man of  quiet,  modest  demeanor, 
and  when  she  spoke  I  noticed  that 
her  voice  was  remarkably  pleasant 
and  well  modulated.  I  confess  that 
I  met  her  with  a  prejudice  which 
further  acquaintance  wholly  dissi- 
pated. She  had  been  lying  down 
to  rest,  and  had  a  small  quilt  pinned 
about  her  shoulders.  She  looked 
weary,  and  her  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping. 

I  laid  aside  my  wraps,  and  still 
in  company  with  Dr.  Bucke  groped 
my  way  up  the  dark  staircase,  and 
passing   through   a  closet-like    ante- 

*  Late  number,  338  Mickle  Street. 


room  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
Aymg  poet.  The  small  room  was 
crowded  with  objects  which  the 
dusk  of  a  winter's  afternoon  did  not 
fully  reveal.  The  only  things  that 
stood  out  vividly  were  the  white 
pillow,  and  the  placid  face  encircled 
with  snowy  hair.  Motionless  he  lay, 
but  when  I  was  presented  to  him, 
he  raised  his  eyelids,  extended  his 
hand,  and  welcomed  me  kindly.  His 
brother,  his  literary  executors,  and 
certain  other  friends,  grouped  to- 
gether, were  speaking  in  low  tones. 
A  handsome,  boyish-looking  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  at  everyone's  beck 
and  call,  greeted  me  pleasantly, 
and  although  he  was  seemingly  tired 
to  exhaustion,  there  was  a  merry 
gleam  in  his  eyes  as  we  shook  hands. 
This  was  Warren  Fritzinger,*  his 
nurse,  and  my  constant  associate  in 
taking  care  of  the  patient.  Some 
etchings  of  the  poet,  recently  com- 
pleted, had  just  been  sent  to  him. 
One  of  these  he  gave  to  Dr.  Bucke, 
who  was  about  to  return  home ;  by  re- 
quest he  added  his  autograph.  He  was 
held  up  in  bed  for  this  purpose,  which 
he  accomplished  with  much  difficul- 
ty. Dr.  Bucke  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  friend,  and  bidding  all 
good-bye,  hastened  away;  the  others 
soon  followed,  and  I  was  summoned 
to  tea. 

On  entering  the  dining-room  I  was 
impressed — as  I  have  since  learned 
that  others  have  been — ^by  its  remark- 
able likeness  to  the  cabin  of  a  ship. 
The  table,  with  but  one  leaf  up  and 
just  large  enough  for  two  places,  was 
placed  against  the  wall.  The  stove 
stood  near  enough  to  serve  as  side 
table  when  needed;  and  in  line  with 
this  was  a  small  sink,  over  which 
were  some  closed  shelves  for  dishes. 
In  order  to  reach  these  dishes  it  was 
necessary  to  stand  upon  a  stool.  This 
was  at  hand  imder  a  rear  extension 
of  the  stove.  Then  came  a  passage 
from  the  hall  to  the  back  door.  In 
the  hall  was  the  flour  barrel,  opposite 
which  was  the  cellar  door.  The 
cellarway  I  found  had  a  wide  shelf 
for  food,  and  was  hung  around  with 

•  Died  in  October  1899. 
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tins,  rolling  pin,  and  other  kitchen 
utensils.  Elsewhere  in  this  room — 
which  might  properly  be  called  the 
living-room,  being  dining-room,  kit- 
chen and  sitting-room  combined — 
were  a  lounge,  a  sewing-machine, 
and  some  chairs.  Every  inch  of  wall- 
space  was  covered.  There  were  small 
shelves,  brackets,  wall-pockets,  a  clock, 
a  calendar  and  some  pictures.  The 
ceiling  was  hung  with  cages,  in  two 
of  which  were  turtle  doves;  in  the 
others  were  a  robin  and  a  canary. 
The  plaintive  cooing  of  the  doves 
and  the  shrill  notes  of  the  canary 
were  deafening.  In  a  wooden  case, 
behind  a  glass,  were  the  stuffed 
remains  of  a  parroquet,  which  former- 
ly had  added  his  voice  to  the  din. 
On  Ae  lounge  a  coach-dog,  carefully 
covered  with  a  shawl,  was  serenely 
sleeping;  two  cats  were  sitting  near 
the  stove.  These  showed  every  dis- 
position to  friendliness,  by  coming 
at  once  to  the  table  and  rubbing 
against  me.  Everything  was  home- 
like and  the  table  was  well  supplied. 
When  I  returned  to  the  anteroom, 
Warren  gave  me  some  instructions, 
and  insisted  that  I  should  call  him  if 
needed;  then  I  was  left  alone. 

As  I  sat  in  that  little  dimly  lighted 
den  and  peered  into  the  still  dimmer 
apartment  beyond,  or  stood  upon  the 
heaps  of  rubbish  in  the  doorway — 
over  which  I  occasionally  stumbled, — 
either  to  minister  to  my  patient  or 
to  replenish  the  fire,  I  was  more  and 
more  struck  with  the  disorder  on 
all  sides.  My  first  glance  had  been 
one  of  bewilderment;  I  now  looked 
with  deliberation  and  amazement  at 
my  surroundings.  Confusion,  dust 
and  litter — it  seemed  the  accumula- 
tion of  ages.  I  afterwards  learned 
that  for  over  two  years  no  books, 
magazines  or  manuscripts  had  been 
removed  from  this,  Walt  Whitman's 
peculiar  sanctum. 

There  were  no  bookcases,  large 
shelves  or  writing-desk;  there  was 
no  receptacle  for  newspapers,  and 
apart  from  the  two  overloaded  tables, 
the  floor  had  received  all  of  them. 
Upon  this  his  general  table  the  daily 
papers  had  been  dropped  when  read; 


the  weeklies  had  followed,  and  in  their 
turn  the  monthly  magazines.  An 
immense  number  of  periodicals  and 
pamphlets  had  been  received  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  and  all  were 
still  here.  Almost  everything  was 
yellow  with  age  and  soiled  with  the 
constant  tramping  of  feet. 

The  mass,  which  was  nearly  solid, 
was  two  feet  in  depth,  and  had  many 
transverse  ridges.  Mr.  Whitman  had 
never  bought  stationery;  he  utilized 
wrapping  papers,  old  letters  and 
envelopes,  and  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  his  poems  over  and 
over,  afterwards  tearing  up  rejected 
bits,  I  found,  on  clearing  up,  bushels 
of  fine  litter,  evenly  dispersed.  Upon 
the  stove  was  a  large  earthen  dish. 
One  author,  to  emphasize  the  neglect 
in  which  he  thought  Mr.  Whitman 
lived,  has  declared  that  this  contained 
his  soup;  but  the  dish  never  held 
an)rthing  but  clean  water,  designed  to 
keep  the  air  of  the  room  moist  by 
evaporation.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
bed  was  an  antiquated  chest,  on  top 
of  which  were  two  bottles,  one  of  eau- 
de-cologne  and  the  other  brandy,  an 
old-fashioned  candlestick  with  candle 
and  matches,  a  wine-glass  and  tumbler, 
and  a  covered  stone  mug  for  drinking 
water.  Within  reach  was  his  cane, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  use  to 
summon  attendance.  On  the  left  of 
the  bed  the  mass  of  rubbish  had 
reached  a  height  of  at  least  four 
feet.  On  investigation,  however,  there 
proved  to  be  a  lounge  underneath. 
The  tables  stood  like  cows  in  a  meadow 
with  the  grass  up  to  their  bodies;  and 
the  legs  of  the  bed  also  were  buried 
out  of  sight.  The  only  thing  that 
had  gone  up  with  time  was  the  im- 
posing easy  chair.  This,  with  its 
white  wolfskin,  surmounted  the  pile 
like  a  throne.  The  wolfskin  was 
sadly  eaten,  as  were  the  old  and  poor 
garments  that  hung  upon  the  walls. 
At  one  of  the  tables  a  bent  metal 
drop-light  held  a  chipped  argand 
burner  at  a  dangerous  angle,  and 
within  this  dingy  glass  shone  a  feeble 
ray  of  light  just  making  visible  the 
pallid  face  and  hoary  hair  of  the 
dying  man.    As  I  stood  on  the  mass 
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and  looked  down,  the  sight  was  be- 
yond description. 

The  owner  was  but  a  few  inches 
above  his  worldly  possessions;  he 
seemed  a  part  of  them,  and  the  pict- 
ure would  have  been  incomplete  with- 
out him.  Would  that  it  could  be 
reproduced  upon  canvas  with  the 
vividness  with  which  it  is  stamped 
upon  my  memory !  And  that  strange 
feeling  which  comes  over  patient  and 
nurse  when  they  are  learning  to  know 
each  other  without  speech,  was  with 
us  both. 

•By  daylight  and  with  companion- 
ship, things  seemed  less  unnatural. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Whitman  took  kindly 
to  me,  and  our  intercourse  was  of  the 
pleasantest.  Mrs.  Davis,  inured  to  his 
eccentricity,  and  extremely  indulgent 
to  his  wishes,  was  grieved  that  any- 
thing in  his  room  should  be  disturbed 
while  he  lived.  No  one  then  thought 
that  his  life  was  to  be  spared  for 
weeks  instead  of  days.  The  litter 
had  invaded  the  second  room,  and  I 
began  by  picking  up  the  newspapers' 
nearest  the  door,  folding  them,  and 
stacking  them  on  the  landing  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs.  Little  by 
little  I  made  my  way  into  his  room, 
but  it  was  slow  work,  and  not  much 
could  be  effected  during  the  first 
week. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  Mr. 
Whitman  had  gradually  regained 
something  of  his  former  strength,  and 
things  assumed  a  routine,  with  only 
incidental  changes  from  day  to  day. 
Warren  volunteered  to  take  the  night 
work,  but  there  were  many  occasions 
when  both  of  us  remained  on  duty. 
I  continued  to  put  things  in  order, 
always  desisting  when  my  patient 
showed  the  least  sign  of  annoyance. 
I  would  often  go  into  the  room  on  the 
pretext  of  putting  wood  in  the  stove, 
and  I  soon  learned  to  perceive  just 
how  much  or  how  little  I  could 
do.  The  bound  volumes,  invariably 
thrown  face  downward  into  the  mass, 
I  arrayed  upon  some  shelves  in  the 
little  room.  Many  were  presentation 
copies — among  them  one  by  Long- 
fellow, and  one  by  Tennyson.  These 
shelves   were   already   doing   double 


duty,  but  in  this  crowded  house 
there  always  seemed  to  be  room  for 
a  little  more. 

Periodicals  I  piled  outside  with  the 
newspapers,  and  as  no  shred  of  writing 
was  to  be  taken  out,  all  the  script 
was  made  into  a  mound  in  one  comer 
of  the  room.  In  this  confused  pile 
weire  rolls  of  manuscript  written  on 
different  colored  bits  of  paper;  many 
were  pinned  together.  No  wonder 
some  one  said  that  Whitman's  manu- 
scripts resembled  Joseph's  coat!  In 
the  litter  were  innumerable  letters; 
thousands  of  requests  for  autographs; 
poems  that  had  been  submitted  to 
his  criticism;  friendly  letters  from 
home  and  abroad;  all  his  business 
correspondence ;  postal  cards,  notes  of 
congratulation,  invitations,  envelopes 
unnumbered,  visiting-cards,  wrapping 
papers  of  all  brands  and  sizes,  a 
variety  of  string,  of  all  lengths,  and 
ranging  from  the  fine  colored  cord 
which  druggists  use,  to  the  heaviest 
and  coarsest  of  twine.  There  were 
several  pieces  of  rope,  coins,  pins 
galore,  countless  pictures,  many  pho- 
tographs of  himself.  Strings  were  so 
interwoven  through  the  accumulated 
layers  that  it  would  take  days  to 
come  to  the  ends  of  them.  And  under 
all,  some  little  crusted  brown  worms 
had  made  their  home.  Moths  flew 
around  the  room  in  perfect  security, 
and  industrious  spiders  had  curtained 
the  comers  and  windows.  On  the 
door  hung  the  old  hat,  and  on  a  table 
a  plaster  bust  of  the  poet  stood 
sentinel. 

As  a  patient,  Mr.  Whitman  was 
easily  satisfied  and  uncomplaining; 
when  no  one  was  present  he  was 
exceedingly  quiet.  But  callers  came 
at  all  hours,  even  up  to  midnight, 
and  not  a  few  were  deeply  offended 
at  not  being  admitted  even  at  this 
unseasonable  time. 

He  always  saw  his  friends  when  he 
could,  often  when  he  really  should  not 
have  seen  them;  and  as  it  was  then 
that  the  vital  spark  would  brighten 
with  pleasure,  most  of  his  visitors 
were  deceived  as  to  his  true  con- 
dition. When  they  had  gone,  it 
was  left  to  his  three  attendants  to  see 
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how  the  oil  in  the  lamp  of  life  had 
been  consumed;  and  repeatedly  the 
flickering  light  seemed  on  the  point 
of  vanishing.  Mrs.  Davis  usually  an- 
swered the  door-bell,  and  Warren  al- 
ways responded  to  the  nightly  rap  of 
the  reporters. 

Many  people,  even  strangers,  in- 
sisted on  seeing  Mr.  Whitman.  One 
very  persistent  lady  told  me  she 
would  not  leave  the  house  without 
a  personal  interview — ^an  interview 
with  that  dying  man,  who  so  often 
pleaded  pathetically  to  be  unmolested ! 
Mrs.  Davis  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
afterwards  told  me  that  had  I  lived 
there  as  long  as  she,  I  should  be  used 
to  such  scenes.  She  herself  had  a 
strong  character  and  much  tact. 
She  never  offended  any  one,  and 
throughout  Mr.  Whitman's  protracted 
illness,  which  really  lasted  from  a 
second  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1888  to 
his  death,  many  were  admitted  to 
his  presence  through  her  intercession. 

When  the  immediate  danger  had 
subsided  Mr.  Whitman  ceased  to 
take  medicine — that  is,  to  take  it 
with  regularity.  He  objected,  and  the 
doctors  would  not  insist.  His  tem- 
perature was  never  taken;  his  pulse 
and  respiration  were  noted  without 
his  knowledge.  No  clinical  chart  was 
needed,  but  by  request  of  his  liter- 
ary executors  I  kept  a  daily — ^almost 
an  hourly — ^journal,  which  was  taken 
away  each  morning.  This  covered 
scores  of  pages,  and  although  it  sel- 
dom contained  anything  of  impor- 
tance was  a  minute  record  of  every- 
thing that  occurred.  It  was  difficult 
to  follow  Mr.  Whitman  in  conver- 
sation, for  in  this  he  seldom  took 
the  leading  part;  and  as  it  was 
wished  above  all  things  that  all  he 
said  should  be  set  down  as  spoken, 
no  wonder  the  daily  report  was  dis- 
appointing. He  spoke  in  short,  con- 
cise sentences,  with  many  ejaculations 
and  interjections,  and  lus  broken 
utterances  were  often  hardly  intelli- 
gible without  knowing  the  words  to 
which  they  replied. 

When  alone  he  was  spoken  to  only 
when  speech  was  unavoidable,  and 
then  in  as  few  words  as  possible.     He 


never  talked  to  himself  or  muttered, 
as  sick  people  often  do.  He  took 
but  two  meals  a  day;  one  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  other  about  four 
P.M.,  his  only  additional  nourish- 
ment being  milk-punch,  or  a  little 
champagne,  with  which  his  friend 
Colonel  Robert  IngersoU  kept  him 
bountifully  supplied. 

He  could  not  sit  upright  in  bed,  no 
matter  how  carefully  he  was  propped; 
he  could  not  raise  his  head  from  the 
pillow;  this  was  done  for  him  when 
he  drank.  He  ate  lying  down.  I 
always  fed  him  sitting  by  his  side, 
holding  the  tray  in  my  lap.  His 
favorite  food  was  mutton-broth  with 
rice  in  it.  Once  when  I  was  giving 
him  some  terrapin  that  had  been 
sent  him  and  asked,  "How  does  it 
taste?"  he  replied,  in  his  character- 
istic way,  **  Almost  as  good  as  Mary's 
mutton-broth." 

He  ate  with  quite  an  appetite  when 
at  his  best,  but  there  would  be  days 
when  milk-punch  and  champagne 
were  all  that  he  could  take.  I  was 
brought  into  closest  contact  with  my 
patient  at  meal  time,  and  it  was 
then  that  we  had  our  many  little 
confabs.  But,  alas!  then  I  could 
not  use  pencil  and  paper,  and  one 
might  as  well  attempt  to  'repeat  a 
page  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  after  one 
reading,  as  recall  what  had  been  said. 
Our  subjects,  however,  were  common- 
place enough,  seldom  soaring  above 
that  little  home.  Once  I  asked  him 
what  he  would  think  of  me  when 
I  told  him  that  I  had  never  heard  of 
his  book  until  I  came  there.  He 
chuckled  a  little  and  said:  "I  guess 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  can 
say  the  same — ^thousands  of  them. 
*  Leaves  of  Grass'  was  the  aim  of  my 
life — I  lived  for  it,  worked  for  it.  In 
these  days  and  nights  it  is  different ; 
my  mutton-broth,  my  little  brandy, 
to  be  'turned '  promptly  and  be  kept 
clean — these  are  much  more  to  me." 

His  bed  was  none  too  comfortable 
and  the  large  mattress  protruded  over 
one  side,  making  it  a  hard  task  to 
turn  him.  A  few  weeks  before  he 
died,  a  new  bedstead  and  firm,  level 
mattress  were    purchased  with    the 
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fund  that  some  New  York  City 
association  had  subscribed  to  keep 
his  room  supplied  with  flowers.  When 
these  admirers  learned  that  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers  had  a  suffocating 
effect  upon  the  poet,  they  willingly 
appropriated  the  money  to  this  more 
practical  purpose. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  he  died, 
a  water  bed  was  brought  to  the 
poet.  What  a  blessing  this  would 
have  been  to  all  had  it  come  months 
before!  Mr.  Whitman  was  a  large 
man,  and  of  heavy  frame;  he  was 
totally  unable  to  move  himself  while 
lying  down,  and  he  required  almost 
constant  turning,  which  he  called 
shifting.  His  last  words  were  the 
often  repeated  request  to  his  faithful 
attendant,  "  Shift,  Warry.'* 

As  a  rule  visitors  were  admitted  in 
the  afternoon  or  early  evening.  Many 
wrote  first  and  came  at  an  appointed 
time.  In  the  forenoon  we  did  the 
work  in  the  sick  room  and  around 
the  house,  one  assisting  the  others. 
My  only  difficulty  with  Mrs.  Davis 
and  Warren  was  in  getting  them  to 
let  me  do  my  full  share.  Warren 
sawed,  split  and  brought  up  all  the 
wood.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Davis  would 
come  upstairs,  where  she  was  always 
welcome;  and  when  Mr.  Whitman 
was  at  his  best  we  would  pass  a 
pleasant  hour  together. 

I  look  back  upon  one  morning 
in  particular.  Mr.  Whitman  was 
feeling  unusually  well  and  was  in 
good  spirits.  Warren  handed  him 
an  old  ambrotype  that  had  long  been 
missing.  He  took  it,  and  laughed  and 
chatted  about  the  original  in  a  lively 
strain.  He  was  genial  and  talkative ; 
he  referred  to  his  life  in  Washington, 
spoke  of  the  Civil  War,  and  mentioned 
Abraham  Lincoln,  for  whom  he  had 
the  highest  regard  and  admiration. . 
Warren  said:  "Now  you  have  seen 
a  little  of  'Old  Walt.'  That  is  more 
like  his  old  self  than  he  has  been 
since  he  was  sick.'*  We  hoped  that 
it  might  be  a  permanent  improve- 
ment, but  it  was  the  same  old  story: 
extra  exertion  and  subsequent  relapse. 

While  Mr.  Whitman  would  have 
some   comparatively  easy   days,    he 


was  never  entirely  free  from  pain. 

He  had  a  great  liking  for  the  two 
young  physicians  who  attended  him, 
Dr.  Alexander  McAlister  of  Camden, 
who  made  daily  calls,  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Longaker  of  Philadelphia,  who  came 
whenever  he  cotdd,  or, when  he  was 
sent  for.  Both  gave  their  services 
cheerfully  and  without  price. 

Dr.  McAlister's  standing  order  was: 
"  Do  not  disturb  him  in  any  way,  nor 
ask  him  to  do  anything  if  he  shows 
the  least  unwillingness."  Sometimes 
his  call  would  be  but  a  quiet  moment 
by  his  patient's  side,  and  a  single 
clasp  of  hands. 

By  January  loth  Mr.  Whitman 
had  improved  sufficiently  to  write 
his  name  on  two  of  the  etchings;  one 
for  each  young  physician.  He  always 
found  it  difficult  to  write  in  bed.  He 
did  this  by  having  a  pillow  and  a 
book  placed  before  him.  One  of  us 
would  usually  sit  behind  to  support 
him,  and  one  would  hold  the  ink- 
stand. From  this  time  to  the  27th 
he  wrote  a  few  notes  to  friends,  and 
to  his  sister  in  BurUngton,  Vermont. 
He  also  signed  a  number  of  pho- 
tographs and  the  three  remaining 
etchings,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  his 
faithful  housekeeper.  On  this  date 
he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  his  sister;  then 
followed  a  period  wherein  he  was  so 
low  that  it  was  deemed  by  all  that 
Walt  Whitman  had  written  his  name 
for  the  last  time. 

This  was  a  mistake;  an  unlooked 
for  reaction  occurred,  and  on  February 
5th  he  again  asked  for  writing 
materials.  He  could  no  longer  hold 
the  book,  and  it  looked  as  though 
his  attempt  must  fail.  Failure  was 
a  word  Mrs.  Davis  had  never  learned, 
and  grasping  the  situation  at  once, 
she  went  to  a  teacher  of  painting  who 
lived  next  door,  and  procured  a 
drawing-board,  and  had  legs  attached 
to  it  by  hinges,  thereby  making  it 
adjustable  to  Mr.  Whitman's  position 
in  writing.  He  was  deUghted  with 
this  impromptu  desk  when  it  was 
placed  before  him  the  next  day.  ** Ah !" 
he  exclaimed  "  that 's  Mary — that 's 
Mary,  Just  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time." 
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Upon  this  board,  and  in  the  presence 
of  no  one  but  Mrs.  Davis  and  myself, 
his  last  message  to  his  friends  was 
written.  The  weary  old  man  was 
two  days  in  completing  this  message 
—or  greeting,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — and  but  for  Mary  Davis's 
foresight  and  prompt  action,  the 
task  would  never  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  message  was  written  on  post- 
office  paper,  and  inscribed  upon  two 
separate  pieces  which  he  pasted  to- 
gether. This  testimonial  of  his  re- 
membrance and  regard  for  others  was 
sent  over  to  England,  where  a  fac- 
simile was  made,  about  fifty  copies 
being  sent  back  to  him.  These  he 
distributed  among  his  friends  and 
acquaintances;  and  in  nothing  did  he 
ever  forget  his  nurses- 
After  this  Walt  Whitman  wrote 
very  little.  One  of  his  executors 
says  tmder  date  of  Feb.  nth:  "  I  got 
him  to  write  his  signature  for  the 
use  of  a  paper,  and  the  job  completely 
exhausted  him."  At  this  time  Mr. 
Whitman  was  totally  unfit  to  do 
anything  except  at  his  own  pleasure. 
He  could  always  take  his  own 
part,  and  fortunately  was  capable  of 
doing  so  still;  had  it  been  otherwise, 
there  is  no  telling  how  soon  he  would 
have  been  hustled  out  of  the  world  by 
a  number  of  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers. On  the  2  2d  he  signed  some 
contracts,  and  kindly  put  his  signature 
to  a  picture  for  me.  At  this  time  he 
had  discarded  ink,  and  used  a  blue 
pencil  only.  He  wrote  his  name  but 
once  again,  and  that  was  for  some 
business  purpose.  His  last  com- 
munication— a  feeble  attempt  to 
write  to  his  sister,  on  March  17th — 
was  signed  "W.  W."  only. 

I  hoped  and  expected  to  be  with 
my  patient  to  the  end.  The  follow- 
ing— again  quoting  from  "/n  re 
Walt  Whitman" — ^will  explain  why 
I  was  not: 

Mrs.  K.  leaves  to-morrow,  and  Mrs. 
Davis  and  Warry  will  assume  the  watch- 
ing between  them,   some  one  being  en- 


gaged to  relieve  Mrs.  Davis  in  the  kitchen. 
Walt  takes  the  change  very  hard,  and  we 
all  regret  it,  but  Mrs.  K.  had  made  an 
advance  contract  with  another  person 
some  months  ago. 

Thinking  it  improbable  that  Mr. 
Whitman  wotdd  outlive  the  time  for 
which  I  could  remain  with  him,  we 
all  thought  it  best  not  to  inform 
him  of  my  impending  departure,  and 
agreed  that  he  should  be  told  of  it 
only  at  the  last  moment.  At  break- 
fast in  the  morning  before  I  left,  by 
a  great  effort  I  summoned  resolution 
to  inform  him  of  the  coming  change. 
He  was  wholly  unprepared  for  it,  and 
said:  "You  cannot  go.  You  cannot 
go.'*  When  I  told  him  the  circum- 
stances, and  how  much  against  my 
own  wishes  it  was  to  leave  him,  he 
said:   "Well,  it  cannot  be   helped." 

He  was  reconciled  when  he  learned 
that  no  other  nurse  was  to  follow 
me,  and  I  promised  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible  should  he  need  me,  to 
which  he  said  "Do,  do,  do." 

When  the  doctor  mentioned  my 
leaving,  the  poor  old  man  replied: 
"Yes,  that  is  the  worst  news  that 
I  have  heard  in  a  long  time."  I  do 
not  mean  to  boast  that  I  was  so 
much  to  Mr.  Whitman;  htmdreds  of 
nurses  would  have  done  as  well,  and 
no  doubt  better;  but  I  am  thankful 
that  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  the 
one  chosen,  and  more  thankful  that 
my  services  were  always  acceptable 
and  never  repugnant  to  him.  The 
next  morning  I  entered  the  room, 
ostensibly  to  put  wood  in  the  stove, 
and  seeing  that  he  wished  to  speak,  I 
went  to  the  bedside.  I  sat  there  for 
the  last  time — ^without  the  little  tray, 
— and  took  his  proffered  hand.  He 
held  mine  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
then  bade  me  good-bye.  His  fingers 
relaxed,  and  I  arose  to  go.  Stooping 
down,  I  kissed  his  forehead.  A 
single  tear  ran  down  his  furrowed 
cheek,  and  my  own  eyes  were  dim  as 
I  took  my  last  look  at  the  dying 
Walt  Whitman.  He  lived  but  seven- 
teen days  longer. 


THEIR  IDEAL  GRANDMOTHER 

By  ANNE  WARNER 


'ELLE,  who  was  ex- 
traordinarily pret- 
'     ty   and   dainty, 
looked    thought- 
fully over  the  six 
closely  written 
pages,    and     then 
tapped   her    teeth 
with   her  finger-nail   while  she  con- 
sidered. 

Of  course  Helen's  two  younger  chil- 
dren had  never  seen  their  grandmother 
and  the  two  older  children  could 
barely  recollect  the  lady.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  ought  to  visit  tbem  and  yet — ! 
Belle  sighed.  We  all  of  us  know 
what  the  ideal  grandmother  is  like 
and  how  she  is  supposed  to  comport 
herself.  Belle  sighed  again  and  more 
heavily.  Still,  it  was  a  duty  and 
should  be  done. 

So  the  visit  was  fixed  for  the  be- 
ginning of  July, 


Helen  drove  into  town  alone  to 
meet  her  mother.  Four  years  is  a 
long  time  and  the  daughter  felt  a 
little  uncertain.  Her  mother  had 
always  been  a  very  uncertain  in- 
dividual to  count  on.  In  fact,  no- 
body had  really  counted  on  her  with 
any  success  during  all  her  lifetime. 
She  had  been  discovered  to  be  married 
just  as  they  were  sending  her  away 
to  a  finishing-school.  Then  she  had 
gone  to  live  in  Japan  and  had  returned 
four  years  later  to  settle  affairs 
about  her  property.  It  appeared 
that  she  had  buried  one  husband 
and  married  another  in  Japan.  Her 
family  were  fairly  dumfounded;  nor 
were  their  nerves  greatly  soothed 
at  being  told  that  the  cunning  son 
whom  she  brought  back  with  her  was 
a  daughter. 
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"A  girl  is  much  more  care," 
Helen's  mother  explained  easily.  "I 
shall  dress  her  as  a  boy  until  she  is 
five  or  six  years  old." 

When  the  affairs  were  settled  they 
went  back  to  Japan.  Helen's  mother 
became  very  prominent  there  on  ac- 
count of  her  wit  and  beauty,  and 
when  her  step-father  died  it  looked 
as  if  the  next  step-father  would  be 
akin  to  the  Yellow  Peril.  This  was 
awful. 

The  family  sent  out  and  secured 
Helen. 

'■  No  one  can  ever  tell  what  Belle 
will  do!"  the  atmts  and  uncles  said. 
So  Helen  was  taken  away  from  her 
mother  and  plans  for  a  long  and 
formal  education  laid  out  on  her 
behalf.  However,  the  unexpected 
was  hereditary,  for,  at  sixteen,  Helen, 
too,  ran  away,  making  such  a  good 
match  in  so  doing  that  all  the  family 
forgave  her  at  once. 

Her  mother  came  across  seas  to  see 
the  first  two  grandchildren.  It  was 
rather  droll,  the  girl-mother  of  eigh- 
teen and  the  not -easily-classified 
grandmother  of  thirty-five.  Having 
looked  at  the  children  most  casually 
and  given  a  most  elaborate  amount  of 
consideration  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  get 
new  frocks  in  Paris  or  Vienna,  Hel- 
en's mother  hied  herself  far-eastward 
again. 

And  now  she  was  back — four  years 
later — ^almost  prettier  than  ever,  still 
pleasantly  within  forty. 


The  Hdtel  de  I'Univers  was  very 
lively  that  morning.  The  portier 
was  putting  motor-folk  into  motors, 
stamping  postals,  calling  out  room- 
numbers,  being  generally  useful.    But 
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when  he  saw  Helen's  liveried  foot- 
man he  forgot  all  else  and  ran  madly- 
down  the  steps  to  tell  madame  that 
madame  her  mother  had  arrived 
safely   the    previous  evening. 

"Last  evening!"  Helen  cried  in 
dismay. 

'*Oui,  madame;  last  evening." 

Helen  left  the  carriage  hastily  and 
hurried,  accompanied  by  the  obse- 
quious/^or/t^r,  to  the  lift,  and  was  slow- 
ly but  surely  raised  to  her  mother's 
level. 

Belle,  who  liked  the  best  of.  every- 
thing, had  the  best  suite  in  I'Uni- 
vers.  A  tap  at  the  door  and  a 
cry  of  ''Entrezl'^  The  daughter 
entered — 

And  nearly  fell  backwards  at  the 
sight  before  her. 

•         ••••. 

A  Dresden-china  grandmother,  of 
a  truth! 

A  dear  little  pink  and  white  face, 
jiist  faintly  and  picturesquely  touched 
with  wrinkles  and  shadows.  Teeth 
still  white,  and  hair  much  more  so. 
Four  silvery  curls  on  either  side  and 
a  white  lace  cap  above  the  whole. 
A  gray  silk  dress,  a  little  knit  shawl, 
mitts, — oh,  in  fact  a  real  love  of  a 
grandmother. 

"Mamma!"  the  daughter  cried, 
aghast. 

"Do  you  like  me?"  said  Belle. 
She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  hung  on 
to  her  chair-arm  to  steady  herself. 
"  I  have  a  cane,"  she  explained,  **but  I 
did  n't  expect  you  quite  so  early  and 
Louise  has  it  in  the  other  room." 

Helen  moved  nearer,gasped,choked, 
and  then — remembering  the  four  years 
since  their  last  meeting — embraced 
her  mother.  "Why  did  you  do  it?" 
she  said  then. 

"  I  wanted  to  make  the  children 
happy.  You  cannot  think  of  the 
trouble  I  've  taken,  I  have  pepper- 
mints, too, — ^and  I  have  learned  seven 
fairy-stories  by  heart." 

Helen  did  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  be  sober. 

"  But  was  so  much  trouble  neces- 
sary?" she  asked. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,'I  want  your  children 
to  know  what  it  is  to  have  an  ideal 


grandmother,  and  you  know  they 
will  be  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers themselves  before  I  shall 
ever  look  old.  In  fact  I  do  not 
expect  to  ever  look  old  at  all — ^not 
with  the  care  I  take  of  myself." 

Helen  tried  to  rally  her  composure. 
"  Come,  dear,"  she  said,  '*  the  carriage 
is  waiting.  The  station-wagon  will 
bring  the  maid  and  luggage." 

"  I  'm  only  taking  one  trunk  and 
my  bonnet-box,"  Belle  said,  walking 
feebly  to  the  bell,  **  I  shall  only  stay 
three  days." 

"Three  days!" 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  really  could  n't 
stand  it  for  longer.  It 's  so  bad  for 
my  hair  under  the  wig,  you  know." 

Helen  said  no  more;  she  felt  that 
possibly  three  days  would  be  as  long 
as  she  herself  could  stand  it,  too. 

The  maid  coming  in  response  to 
the  bell,  Helen 's  children's  ideal 
grandmother  demanded    her   wraps. 

"  I  wear  two  veils,"  she  said,  as  the 
maid  woimd  her  head  up;  "we  found 
I  could  n't  get  that  bunchy  look 
around  my  shoulders  any  other  way." 

"  I  see,"  said  Helen. 

"And  now  my  cane,"  the  grand- 
mother reminded  her  maid.  The 
maid  brought  the  cane. 

"  My  goodness  me,"  said  the  grand- 
mother, **  only  fancy  that  I  was  jump- 
ing fences  on  horseback  last  week, — 
and  I  feel  eighty-five  to-day!" 

Louise  now  put  her  hand  under  her 
mistress's  arm  and  gently  assisted 
her  towards  the  lift.  Helen  followed 
dumbly, — ^sharing  the  family  wonder 
as  to  what  her  mother  would  do  next. 

They    reached    the    carriage    and 
drove  away  at  once.     Belle  was  very 
silent,  being  choked  by  her  two  veils, 
and  Helen  was  quite  paralyzed. 
...... 

When  they  reached  the  chateau 
all  the  children  were  awaiting  them 
under  les  charmilles.  Three  nurses 
assisted  at  the  entertainment,  as 
everyone  was  familiar  with  a  certain 
Reutlinger  photograph  of  four  years 
ago  and  longed  to  look  upon  the 
grandmother. 

Belle  waved  her  mitted  hand  in  a 
broken-wristed  wav  as  the  carriage 
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drove  up  and  the  children  all  drew 
back,  a  little  overawed  by  the  muffled 
figure. 

They  were  just  getting  her  out  of 
the  carriage  when  her  viscount  son- 
in-law  came  galloping  up  on  a  big 
bay  thoroughbred  and  cried  joy- 
ously : 

"Great  news  for  Madame  Maman, 
— Gregoire  is " 

The  words  died  in  his  throat — ^he 
had  just  caught  sight  of  his  **  Madame 
Maman"  as  she  landed  heavily  on 
the  gravel  beside  his  wife. 

*' Mon  dieu,  H^l^ne — "  he  stam- 
mered, helplessly. 

"She  has  chosen  to  be  an  ideal 
graiidmother,  Henri,"  his  wife  ex- 
plained. 

Monsieur  the  viscoimt  came  for- 
ward to  kiss  the  guest's  hand  as  a 
son-in-law  should  do;  but  no,  his 
mother-in-law  was  rending  her  way 
madly  out  of  veils  and  curls  and 
betrayed  a  most  undignified  lack 
of  composure.  "Who  did  you  say?" 
she  cried  in  a  deplorably  youth- 
ful agitation, — "you  said  *  Gregoire*; 
surely — surely  you  didn't  mean — ?" 
and  she  paused  and  looked  all  ques- 
tion. 

"But  I  did,"  said  the  viscount. 
'*  He  heard  that  you  were  to  visit  us 
and  he  took  the  very  next  train 
from " 

There  sounded  a  wild  cry  of  des- 
pair. 

"When  will  he  be  here?"  Helen's 
mother  asked,  all  but  wringing  her 
hands.  "Oh,  I  have  only  one  tea- 
gown  with  me  and  it's  gray  satin, 
and  all  my  boxes  are  gone  on  to 
Paris." 

Her  state  was  pitiable,  most  pro- 
vocative of  sympathy. 

The  children,  who  could  not  speak 
their  mother's  mother-tongue  and  so 
could  not  know  what  calamity  was 


causing  grandmamma  to  tear  her 
pretty  curls  from  her  temples,  now 
began  to  look  very  frightened  indeed. 

"  What  shall  she  do?"  Helen  asked 
her  husband. 

"She  must  wear  your  clothes, 
ch&rie,  for  Gregoire  arrives  for  dinner 
this  very  evening." 

"Oh.  Helen,"  said  her  mother, 
taking  heart  at  once  at  the  suggestion 
and  stripping  off  her  mitts  hurriedly, 
"that  pale-green  gown,  the  one  with 
the  flowers  embroidered  on  in  sequins, 
you  know,  do  let  me  have  that — 
won't  you? — and  your  maid  can 
help  me  a  little  with  my  face,  while 
Louise  is  unpacking — ^it  all  comes  off 
with  vaseline,  you  know,  and " 

"  Yes,  surely,"  said  Helen,  putting 
a  soothing  arm  about  her, — "  and  my 
slippers  always  fitted  you.  Come, 
mamma,  dear,  we  '11  get  to  your  room 
at  once." 

The  wide-eyed  children  then  saw 
their  lovely  little  ideal  grandmother 
vanish  from  view;  and  she  vanished 
from  their  view  forever.  The  next 
time  that  any  one  of  them  saw  her  she 
had  on  a  wlute  muslin  frock,  a  huge 
black  hat,  and  a  wide  gold  belt.  It 
was  the  cadet  Henri  who  saw  her 
then,  and  he  rushed  madly  off  to 
tell  Guisbert  (the  eldest)  what  he 
had  seen. 

"  The  strange  gentleman  who  came 
last  night  is  kissing  a  lady  that  I 
never  saw  before,  in  the  blue  grotto," 
he  cried  to  his  brother. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  ideal 
grandmother. 

That  is,  I  believe  it  only  kindly  to 
call  it  the  end,  for  it  must  be  bitter 
enough  to  be  at  once  a  fiancee  and  a 
grandmother  without  having  it  re- 
peated over  and  over. 

And  a  third  marriage  was  the  next 
fine  surprise  to  which  Helen's  mother 
treated  her  family. 


THE  DEATH-MASK  OF  NAPOLEON 


By  S.  MAYS   BALL 


prepanng  a 

;azine  article 
ing  with  Na- 
jonic  relics, 
.OliviaBlanch- 
jfNewOrleans 
e  upon  certain 

ads  which  led 

to  the  location  of  a  relic  of  the 
Emperor  which  had  disappeared 
from  New  Orleans  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  occupation  of  that  city 
by  Federal  troops  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  rehc  in  question  was  a 
bronze  medallion  from  the  plaster 
death-mask  taken  at  St.  Helena  by 
Dr.  Antommarchi,  Napoleon's  physi- 
cian. Upon  information  received  from 
Mrs.  BUuichard  the  New  Orleans  Item 
undertook  the  recovery  of  the  relic. 

Francesco  Antommarchi  was  bora 
at  Morsiglia,  Corsica,  July  5,  1789. 
After  graduating  from  the  schools  of 
Leghorn,  Pisa  and  Florence,  he  re- 
mained in  the  Tuscan  capital,  first  as 
pupil  and  afterward  as  successor  to 
Mascagni,  the  great  anatomist.  His 
researches  were  just  beginning  to 
attract  attention  when  in  1818,  he 
was  called  away  to  attend  the  ex- 
Emperor,  Napoleon's  feimily  —  par- 
ticularly his  mother — were  attemptii^ 
at  that  time  to  place  about  the  Em- 
peror as  many  sympathetic  friends, 
counsellors  and  countrymen  as  Eng- 
land would  allow.  Dr.  Antommarchi 
left  Rome  in  1819  after  receiving 
verbal  instructions  from  Madame 
Mfere  and  other  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family.  Proceeding  to 
London  for  permission  from  the 
English  Government,  he  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  an  old  merchant  ship. 

When  Dr.  Antommarchi  returned 
to  France  after  the  Emperor's  death. 


he  published  a  book  called  "The 
Last  Moments  of  Napoleon,"  wherein 
he  described  his  voyage  to  St.  Helena 
and  his  residence  on  the  island  and 
reported  the  doings  and  sajdngs  of 
the  imperial  captive  and  denounced 
the  treatment  of  his  patient  by  his 
Enghsh  jailers.  When  Napoleon  had 
drawn  his  last  breath,  Dr.  Antom- 
marchi embalmed  the  body,  enclosed 
the  heart  in  an  urn  and  interred 
the  remains.  As  no  calcined  plaster 
could  be  found  at  St.  Helena,  he 
obtained  permission  to  go  by  boat 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  island  in  quest 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  which  he  was 
informed  could  be  found  in  small 
quantities.  Having  procured  what 
he  needed,  he  took  a  cast  of  the 
Emperor's  features.  The  original  is 
said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  Lon- 
don, where  a  collector  of  curios  once 
offered  it  for  sale  at  5000  pounds 
sterling. 

On  his  return  to  France  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  An- 
tommarchi, being  poor,  made  vain 
attempts  to  dispose  of  the  origi- 
nal mask.  He  offered  it  to  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  but 
his  proposition  was  declined  by  the 
ministry.  Then  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany was  formed,  headed  by  Marshals 
Qausel  and  Bertrand  and  other  dis- 
tinguished ex-imperialists,  the  main 
object  of  which  was  the  multiplica- 
tion of  copies  of  the  mask  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  shareholders, 
and  for  popular  sale.  The  under- 
standing was  that  when  a  certain 
amount  of  money  had  been  paid  in, 
the  original  mask  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  The 
latter  part  of  this  programme,  how- 
ever, was  never  carried  out. 
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Late  in  the  year  1834  the  following 
letter  was  published  in  the  New  Or- 
leans papers: 

Paris,    Sept.  2nd,  1834. 
Monsieur  lb  Grand 

Marbchal  Bbrtrand: 

On  the  eve  of  leaving  France  for  the 
City  of  New  Orleans,  I  deem  it  a  duty  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  cause  of  my  de- 
parture. 

As  you  are  aware  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon in  his  last  will  had  secured  my  future 
and  my  fortune.  Unforeseen  obstacles  have 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  be- 
nevolent intentions.  The  conservative 
measures  which  I  had  taken  to  enforce  their 
execution  have  been  disregarded.  My 
rights  and  just  claims  have  been  entirely 
ignored  and  I  see  myself  compelled  at  this 
late  day  to  resort  to  the  tribunal  of  my 
country.  To  attend  to  these  judicial  de- 
bates will  be  to  me  painful  in  the  extreme. 

I  separate  myself  therefore  with  great 
regret  from  France,  and  I  kindly  hopq 
you  will  not  disapprove  of  the  motives 
that  lead  me  to  this  determination.  I 
hope  that  you  will  do  justice  to  one  who 
has  had  the  high  privilege  of  once  being 
your  fellow  exile,  of  witnessing  the  long 
anguish  of  the  greatest  man  of  the  age 
and  of  finally  closing  his  eyes  in  death. 

Accept,  Monsieur  le  grand  Mar6chal,  etc. 

Dr.  F.  Antommarchi. 

The  above  letter  in  a  measure  pre- 
pared the  residents  of  New  Orleans 
for  the  good  doctor's  arrival.  On  a 
Saturday  morning,  November  9, 1834, 
the  ship  Salem,  Capt.  Destebecho, 
from  Havre,  reached  New  Orelans. 
Among  her  passengers  was  Dr. 
Antommarchi. 

It  is  still  insisted  in  New  Orleans 
that  nothing  could  adequately  de- 
scribe the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
residents  of  that  city  ,when,on  descend- 
ing the  companion  ladder,  Antommar- 
chi strode  upon  the  wharf  and  was 
received  by  a  large  deputation  headed 
by  Judge  Maurian.  He  was  escorted 
to  the  Salle  Davis  on  Orleans  Street, 
where  Dr.  Formento  welcomed  him 
with  elegance  and  feeling.  At  his 
lodgings  in  Marti's  Hotel,  later 
known  as  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers,  on 
Chartres    Street    below    5t.  Louis,   a 


continuous  levee  was  held;  at  night 
there  was  a  serenade  by  the  artists 
of  the  French  Theatre.  For  several 
days  these  manifestations  of  respect 
continued;  and  then  the  effervescence 
somewhat  subsided,  and  the  distin- 
guished new-comer  was  left  a  little 
more  to  himself  and  to  repose.  He  said 
later  that  he  intended  to  make  New 
Orleans  his  home,  and  by  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood and  position,  now  denied  him  in 
France. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  Dr.  An- 
tommarchi's  arrival  in  New  Orleans, 
he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Denis  Prieuer: 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  12,  1834. 
To  Monsieur  the  Mayor 

OP  New  Orleans: 

Deeply  interested  by  the  generous  sen- 
timents and  the  kind  reception  I  have 
met  at  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Louisiana, 
I  have  the  honor  to  offer  this  city  a  bronze 
mask  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  cast  by 
me  at  St.  Helena,  after  his  death,  together 
with  its  socle,  in  bronze  also. 

This  gift  is  destined  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  among  this  free  people  of  the 
greatest  man  of  the  world,  and  I  am 
proud,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  opportunity 
which  it  offers  to  associate  my  name  with 
the  commemoration  of  those  grand  and 
glorious  souvenirs  which  this  illustrious 
and  majestic  head  recalls  to  all  brave 
Louisianians,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

Awaiting  your  orders  in  this  matter, 
Monsieur  the  Mayor,  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  with  high  consideration, 

F.  Antommarchi. 

This  offer  was  submitted  to  the 
City  Council  for  action ;  it  was  resolved 
that  the  gift  should  be  accepted  and 
placed  in  the  Council  Chamber.  As 
soon  as  this  programme  became 
known  the  French  of  New  Orleans 
were  determined  to  make  it  the  occa- 
sion of  a  public  jubilee.  The  Legion 
was  called  out  on  the  "Place  d* 
Armes"  with  flags  flying  and  drums 
beating;  French  societies  in  holiday 
attire,  and  thousands  of  those  not 
members  of  any  organization,  pre- 
ceded   by  numerous   bands    playing 
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"  Partant  pour  la  Syrie "  and  the 
"  Marseillaise/*  paraded  Chartres,  Roy- 
al and  Bourbon  streets  with  Dr.  An- 
tommarchi  in  the  forefront  of  the 
procession,  which  finally  stopped  be- 
fore the  Maierie  (the  room  occupied 
later  by  the  Supreme  court)  where  the 
presentation  took  place.  The  speech- 
making  and  wine-bibbing  established 
a  standard  for  such  festive  occasions 
in  the  Crescent  City. 

A  few  days  later  this  great  cere- 
mony, Dr.  Antommarchi  opened  an 
office  at  a  Mr.  Trudeau's  residence, 
13  Royal  Street,  and  another  at 
Nicholas  Girod's  house,  at  the  com- 
er of  St.  Louis  and  Chartres  streets. 
At  the  latter  place  his  medical  services 
were  rendered  gratis. 

Evidently,  Dr.  Antommarchi  was  a 
great  talker;  it  is  also  evident  that 
he  seemed  to  have  but  one  theme  of 
conversation — to  wit,  Napoleon.  It 
was  not  long  after  he  had  "  located  " 
himself  and  begun  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  New  Orleans,  that 
several  persons  whom  he  had  perhaps 
offended  by  his  garrulity  began  to 
circulate  rumors  that  he  was  noth- 
ing but  a  humbug — "  un  grand  faiseur 
d'embarras," — and  his  popularity  soon 
began  to  decline.  Several  of  New 
Orleans*  most  distinguished  practi- 
tioners took  umbrage  at  his  wonderful 
way  of  advertising  himself  in  the 
daily  press;  what  was  worse,  they 
evidently  looked  upon  him  as  a  for- 
midable competitor.  Their  persecu- 
tion of  the  man,  whether  prompted 
by  jealousy,  or  by  respect  for  their 
professional  code  of  ethics,  led  to 
an  angry  controversy,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  Dr.  Antommarchi  left 
New  Orleans  in  disgust  and  returned 
to  France. 

A  writer  in  the  New  Orleans  press, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Castellanos,  who  is  the 
authority  for  much  of  the  data  here 
given,  said  in  a  communication  to 
a  New  Orleans  paper,  many  years 
ago: 

Some  years  ago,  while  chatting  with 
ray  old  friend  Mandeville  Marigny  on 
old-time  subjects,  .  .  .  while  the  subject 
was  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  went  to  the 
City  Hall  to  see  this  relic  of  a  past  genera- 


tion. Like  an  autograph  letter  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  city's  property,  it  had 
disappeared,  and  no  one  could  give  any 
account  of  it.  .  .  .  No  information  was 
ever  obtained. 

When  the  Federal  troops  were 
approaching  New  Orleans  during  the 
Civil  War,  there  was  a  great  hurry- 
ing and  scunying,  hiding  of  papers, 
destruction  of  this  or  that  important 
document,  and  so  on.  And  two 
explanations  are  given,  neither  of 
them  capable  of  absolute  proof  of  the 
loss  of  the  Napoleon  medallion.  One 
is,  that  the  flustered  city  officials 
threw  it  away  by  mistake.  The 
other  is  that  when  the  troops  took 
charge  of  the  city  hall  and  declared 
martial  law,  they  threw  it  away  with 
other  local  "rubbish.** 

In  any  event,  the  bronze  was  thrown 
away,  and  not*stolen.  Mr.  Adam  Gif- 
fen — who  in  the  5o*s,  as  city  treasurer, 
had  rescued  the  municipality  from 
a  rascally  gang  of  the  "Boss**  Tweed 
type — was  walking  along  Canal  Street 
one  day  between  the  years  *6i  and  *65, 
when  on  a  loaded  junk  cart,  on  its 
way  to  a  dealer's  yard,  he  recognized 
this  bronze  medallion  mixed  up  with 
other  waste  material.  He  went  with 
the  wagon  to  the  junk  yard,  bought 
the  medallion  from  the  dealer,  and 
took  it  to  his  home,  where  it  rested 
on  the  library  table  for  years,  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  when  it  was  given 
to  the  widow  of  his  son,  Robert  Giffen, 

Why  Mr.  Giffen  did  not  return  the 
bronze  when  the  municipal  govern- 
ment was  resumed  by  the  citizens  of 
New  Orleans,  no  one  knows.  Every- 
body does  know  that  he  was  a  man 
.of  unquestioned  integrity,  and  if  he 
did  not  see  fit  to  turn  the  medallion 
back  to  the  city,  it  must  have  been 
that  he  felt  convinced  either  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  city  government 
to  whom  it  should  be  entrusted,  or 
that  he  found  that  no  official  of  the 
city  wished  to  receive  it  back. 

From  1866  until  about  1890  the 
bronze  remained  as  an  ornament  in 
the  Giffen  home.  Thousands  of  people 
must  have  seen  it  and  known  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  family 
became  possessed  of  it.     The  question 
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of  ownership  was  never  regarded  by 
those  who  knew  anything  of  it  as  a 
secret  nor  was  any  effort  made  to 
locate  or  recover  it  by  any  of  the 
administrations  of  the  New  Orleans 
government  until  the  Item,  armed 
with  Mrs.  Blanchard's  information 
on  the  subject,  proceeded  on  February 
I,  1909,  to  recover  it  for  the  City  Hall. 

In  fact,  in  the  early  nineties  the 
medallion  was  sent  to  New  York  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Giffen  with  the  idea  of 
selling  it,  but  without  success.  Soon 
after  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
dispose  of  it,  she  sold  it  to  Capt. 
William  G.  Raoul,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Mexican  National 
Railroad,  whose  office  was  in  New 
York,  Atlanta  being  his  place  of 
residence.  So  soon  as  Captain 
Raoul  heard  that  a  newspaper  was 
trying  to  recover  the  medallion,  he 
wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans 
giving  the  history  of  the  mask,  and 
offering  to  return  it  to  the  city  on 
receipt  of  the  price  he  had  paid  for 
its  purchase,  or  without  pecuniary 
reimbursement,  if  a  fitting  inscrip- 
tion should  be  put  on  the  bronze, 
showing  the  manner  of  its  return. 
The  latter  offer  was  accepted.  The 
mask  has  been  delivered  to  New 
Orleans,  and  is  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

The  medallion  is  life-size.  On  the 
front  of  the  bed  is  engraved :  "  Le 
Dr.  Antommarchi  k  la  Ville  de  la 
N'elle  Orleans,  Novbre  1834."  On 
the  right  side  of  the  mask,  below  the 
bed  line,  is  engraved  "  Dr.  F.  Antom- 
marchi." On  the  left,  just  below  the 
bed  line,  an  engraved  line  reads: 
"Fondu  —  par  L.  Richard  et — 
Quesnel — a  Paris."  On  the  medallion 
itself  can  be  seen  the  inscription 
"Napoleon,  Emp.  et  Roi.  —  Sous- 
cription   Dr.    Antommarchi,    1833." 

From  time  to  time  Captain  Raoul 
picked  up  bits  of  information  about 
the  bronze  he  owned,  and  others 
made  from  the  same  cast,  none  of 
which  he  knew  to  be  authentic.  Mr. 
Laurence  Hutton,  in  his  "  Portraits  in 
Plaster"  published  in  1894,  says  that 
only  four  bronze  pieces  were  cast  from 
the  original  model,  but  he  does  not 


attempt  to  trace  them.  From  what 
Captain  Raoul  could  learn,  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  one  of  the  bronzes 
is  now  in  the  French  Government 
Mint  and  another  in  one  of  the 
museums  in  Paris. 

In  1836,  Dr.  Antommarchi  visited 
Mexico,  was  well  received  there  and 
spent  several  months  in  travel.  In 
the  days  of  Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  he  was 
f^ted  by  Washington  Kerr  of  Balti- 
more, and  by  the  very  cosmopolitan 
population  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
famous  for  its  hospitality.  At 
Guanecevi,  not  far  from  Batopolas, 
he  visited  Don  Antonio  Calleros,  who 
was  a  miner,  shrewd  and  well-edu- 
cated, and  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Napoleon.  Antommarchi  had 
three  heavy  boxes  or  trunks,  and 
wishing  to  leave  on  a  journey,  on 
which  he  could  only  take  two  of  them, 
he  left  one  with  his  friend  Don 
Antonio.  After  a  rather  severe  attack 
of  malaria  fever,  he  decided  to  go  to 
Cuba.  He  sailed  toward  the  end 
of  March,  1838.  It  was  his  last 
voyage.  Dying  at  sea  he  was  buried 
off  San  Antonio,  the  west  cape  of 
Cuba,  on  April  3,  1838.  For  many 
years  the  old  box  left  with  Don  Anto- 
nio remained  unopened.  In  fact,  Don 
Antonio  never  opened  it  at  all,  but 
after  his  death,  his  son-in-law.  Dr. 
MacManus,  opened  the  box  and  found 
the  fourth  mask  of  Napoleon,  along 
with  documents  attesting  its  genuine- 
ness. This  fourth  medallion  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  widow  of  Captain 
Guy  Howard  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Mrs.  Howard,  whose  home 
is  in  New  York,  has  heard  that  there 
are  four  other  medallions  in  that  city, 
but  has  never  been  able  to  trace  even 
one  of  them. 

A  fifth  medallion  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
A.  V.  Wogan  of  New  Orleans,  into 
whose  possession  it  came  on  the  death 
of  Major  Gaily  of  that  city.  The 
Major  followed  Napoleon  through 
several  of  his  later  campaigns  and 
went  to  Louisiana  after  Waterloo. 
Just  how  he  acquired  the  medallion 
no  one  seems  to  know,  but  its  authen- 
ticity has  never,  I  believe,  been 
questioned. 


MADAME  EAMES'S  VALEDICTORY 

A  Farewell  Word  to  the  Opera-Going  Public 
By  EMMA  EAMES 


ORE  I  go.  I  wish 
o  say   Good-bye 
ind    Thank   you, 
o  the  public  that 
las  loved  and  en- 
■ou  raged    me    so 
ong,   and    which 
lias  made  my  ca- 
reer   possible.     From    the    moment 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  ray  debut  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Paris,  the 
public  frantically  applauded  rae,  until 
to-day,   I  have  always  been  obliged 
to  drive  myself  onto  the  stage.     As 
I  went  on  as  Juliet  for  the  first  time, 
I  did  so  filled  with  illusion  and  for- 
getting   even    my    own    personality. 
When  the  public  burst  into  applause, 
I  was  filled  with  horror  that  it  was 
I  they  were  applauding;  instead   of 
elating,  it  terrified  me.     I  fought  my 
way  out  of  that,  of  course,  even  on 
the   first    occasion;  but   for  years  to 
sing  in  concert  was  not  only  a  torture 
but   an   impossibility.     I   could   only 
face   the  public   in  some   one   else's 
personality.     I  say  that  the  American 
public  has  made  ray  career  a  possi- 
bility  by  sending   me   the   wave   of 
affectionate  encouragement  and  pride 
in   my  achievements  without  which 
I  should  have  been  paralyzed. 

I  am  terribly  sensitive  to  atmos- 
pheres, and  in  order  to  do  ray  work  I 
had  to  surround  rayself  with  an  im- 
penetrable wall — an  armor  of  ap- 
parent indifference.  To  be  successful 
is  invariably  to  be  envied  and  to  be 
attacked.  Jealousy  instead  of  flat- 
tering me  has  always  pained  me.  It 
has  seemed  to  rae  as  easy  for  all  to 
pull  togeLher  as  to  fight  one  another, 
and  kind  feeling  and  affection  and 
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honest  emulation  were  the  only  possi- 
ble conditions  I  could  adapt  myself 
to.  I  did  not  care  to  give  my  enemies 
the  present  of  bad  singing  and  a 
breakdown,  which  the  consciousness 
of  ill-feeling  in  others  toward  me 
would  have  inevitably  caused.  I 
therefore  have  held  myself  aloof. 
I  have  never  allowed  any  one  to 
repeat  to  me  the  gossip  of  the  theatre, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  willing  to  read 
articles  in  which  my  name  was  men- 
tioned, or  even  notices  of  the  opera. 
I  went  rarely  to  the  opera  myself, 
as  the  feeling  that  I  was  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze  in  the  same  way  un- 
fitted rae  for  singing  in  ray  turn.  To 
do  my  work  at  all,  I  had  to  detach 
my  thought  from  the  business  and 
routine  of  opera,  and  think  only  of 
the  realization  and  accomplishment 
of  the  impossible  idea!  I  had  set 
before  me.  I  have  lived  in  a  world 
of  thoughts  and  ideals  in  which  facts 
have  played  so  small  a  part  that  in 
looking  over  my  past  career  I  am 
conscious  only  of  phases  and  waves 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  events 
and  facts  are  utterly  submerged.  I 
have  driven  rayself  all  these  years 
like  a  restless,  sensitive,  indomitable 
horse. 

My  great  loves  in  life  are  nature  in 
all  her  moods,  animals,  and  beauty, 
and  above  all  to  lead  a  normal  life. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  gypsy  in  me, 
and  my  life  has  been  nomadic  in  the 
extreme.  The  result  of  all  this  driv- 
ing has  been  frequent  physical  and 
nervous  breakdowns,  which  I  con- 
cealed and  overcame  in  silence.  To 
be  pitied  is  to  fail  to  excite  enthu- 
siasm.    The  man  with  a  grievance  is 
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invariably  a  social  leper.  To  mc  a 
large  city  is  a  prison,  and  I  am  always 
chafing  with  impatience  to  get  back 
to  my  mother  nature    and  the  life 


future  I  may  sing  an  occasional 
operatic  performance,  I  shall  never 
again  imprison  myself  in  bricks  and 
mortar  for  a  season  of  opera,  or  for 


Copyiiicht,   igo*.    t, 
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normal  and  sane.  Do  you  wonder 
then  that  I  wish  to  give  up  public 
life?  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  do 
so  for  years,  and  had  circumstances 
permitted  I  should  have  done  so  long 
ago. 

There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will; 

and  until  now  I  could  not  give  up 
m.y   active   work.     Although   in   the 


months  of  work  at  a  time.  Even  in 
the  early  part  of  my  career  I  never 
signed  a  contract,  however  flattering, 
without  being  for  days  ill,  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  thought  that  I  had 
signed  away  months  of  my  life.  For 
to  sign  a  contract,  or  give  a  promise 
of  any  kind,  has  always  meant  to  me 
that  it  must  be  accomplished  at  any 
cost,  at  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure  or 
even  health.     And  applause  and  other 
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outward  indications  of  success  have 
meant  less  to  me  than  the  feeling  that 
I  have  done  well. 

With  an  unattainable  ideal  such 
as  mine,  many  were  the  evenings, 
in  those  first  years,  when,  after  fre- 
quent recalls,  and  the  public  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  I  drove 
home  crying  with  discouragement. 
My  subjective  and  objective  mind  are 
quite  separate,  and  in  addition  to 
singing  my  opera  and  acting  it,  I 
was  criticising  myself  as  I  went  along. 
Instead  of  being  driven  to  madness, 
I  have  put  all  that  anguish  behind 
me;  but  I  now  wish  rest  and  change, 
and  above  all  to  live  the  normal  life 
of  a  gentlewoman.  The  public  has 
shown  amazement  at  my  desire  to 
retire  from  active  life  at  the  very 
height  of  my  powers  and  accomplish- 
ments. In  America  my  public  has 
been  my  beloved  and  loving  friend, 
and  I  wish  it  to  understand  me  at 
last,  and   my  reasons  for  leaving  it. 

A  word  about  my  ideals:  My 
voice  and  my  body  have  seemed  to 
me  instruments  with  which  I  was  to 
accomplish  my  work,  or  as  Gounod 
once  said  to  me,  **The  canvas  on 
which  one  paints'* — to  which  I  add — 
'*  one's  thoughts."  There  is  the  key- 
note of  my  endeavor.  To  be  a  real 
singing,  acting  interpreter.  To  be 
sufficiently  mistress  of  the  technique 
and  expression  in  both  arts,  to  be 
independent  of  them.  Then  to  let 
my  current  of  thought  go  on  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  public.  The  more 
my  work  ripened,  the  more  clearly  I 
saw  that  the  thought  wave  could 
carry  farther  than  voice  or  theatrical 
gesture. 

It  is  a  truism  to  add  that  the  theat- 
rical and  the  dramatic  are  as  different 
in  meaning  as  the  words  mind  and 
body.  For  dramatic  thought  to  carry 
one  has  to  learn  to  be  theatrical,  as  a 
painter  has  to  learn  to  draw.  The 
longer  I  sang  the  mpre  I  wanted  to 
demonstrate  in  opera  the  power  of 
the  thought  wave.  I  at  last  did  so, 
a  year  ago,  in  Mascagni's  "  Iris,"  when 
I  sang   and    acted    a   Japanese   girl 


convincingly,  to  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago  audiences,  and  even  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Japanese.  I 
was  obliged  to  do  almost  without 
gesture,  to  change  every  line  of 
figure  and  face.  I  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  a  small  young  girl,  although 
in  the  first  act  I  wore  clogs  raising 
me  three  inches.  I  had  in  addition 
to  traverse  with  my  thought  the 
unimaginative  positivism  of  the  or- 
chestral leader.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
present  to  his  mind  images  of  Japan, 
and  was  obliged  in  the  end  to  detach 
myself  from  him,  and  even  at  times 
combat  him,  as  his  only  idea  of  a 
Japanese  was  taken  from  "The  Mi- 
kado." I  say  all  this  to  prove  the 
strength  of  thought,  which  carried 
even  in  my  mute  scenes.  To  do  this 
means  mental  and  nervous  exhaus- 
tion after  each  performance.  In  the 
mentally  lighter  operas,  such  as  "  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro,"  however,  I  feel  as 
fresh  as  possible,  because  I  can  be 
more  or  less  myself,  though  sustaining 
thoughts  and  moods.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  being  some  one  else  all  the 
evening  is  incomparably  greater  than 
even  appearing  some  one  else,  and  in 
that  lies  for  me  the  difference  between 
the  theatrical  and  the  dramatic.  The 
latter  word  has  been  so  misused  that 
one  pities  it ;  in  the  mouths  of  many 
people,  it  seems  to  mean  explosiveness 
and  effort  only. 

I  have  been  kindly  reproached  for 
not  having  announced  my  intention 
of  leaving  opera  sooner,  instead  of 
waiting  until  my  last  operatic  per- 
formance before  doing  so.  My  pub- 
lic has  only  to  consult  the  files  of  the 
newspapers  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  season,  to  see  that  I  spoke  of 
my  intention  then  without  my  state- 
ment being  believed.  On  that  last 
evening  I  felt  that  the  public  did 
not  realize  it  was  my  farewell,  and 
before  I  knew  it  I  was  speaking — ^no 
one  more  surprised  that  I  should  be 
doing  so  than  I.  I  could  ask  for  no 
greater  "testimonial"  than  the  wave 
of  feeling  that  came  to  me  from  my 
public  after  I  had  done. 


The  general  regret  over  Madame  Eames's  retirement  from  the  operatic  stage  was  ex- 
pressed in  Putnam's  Magazine  for  April  (page  115) — The  Editor. 
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OBODY  cares  to 
hear  about  the 
clergy  nowadays. 
They  and  their 
affairs  have  quite 
dropped  out  of  the 
honored  place 
they  once  held  in 
the  story-writer's  '  list  of  hopeful 
material.  They  are  almost  as  old- 
fashioned  as  black  stocks  and  flowered 
waistcoats.  I  admit  a  certain  justice 
in  this.  There  is  more  "go**  in  the 
lives  of  Klondike  miners,  or  railroad 
men,  or  plungers  on  Wall  Street,  than 
in  theirs.  But  they  are  human  just 
the  same  and  know  the  pang  of  life. 
I  dare  say  no  editor  will  approve  the 
story  of  Bob  Herries's  wooing  even  if 
I  write  it  out;  and  yet — ^there  is 
something  worth  while  in  it,  because, 
for  all  his  very  human  failings,  and 
even  though  his  self-scorn  was  jus- 
tified. Bob  Herries  was  not  wanting 
in  the  courage  proper  to  a  man. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  marry 
Isobel  McNamara  when  he  first  saw 
her  at  Princeton,  the  year  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Seminary,  Notice,  I 
do  not  say  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
try  to  marry  her. 

Peter  McNamara  and  Bob*s  father 
were  college  friends.  Both  men  had 
the  same  good  Scotch-Irish  blood 
and  the  same  strenuous,  old-time 
Calvinistic  convictions.  But  McNa- 
mara went  West,  and  the  elder  Her- 
ries spent  his  brief  life  as  minister  to  - 
a  country  church  "up-state." 

The  little  Presbyterian  church  at 
Herriestown  had  passed  from  father 


to  son  since  the  first  Herries  preached 
there  before  the  Revolution.  The 
family  lived  on  broad  ancestral  acres 
in  a  great  square  farm-house — one 
of  those  solid,  old  brick  structures 
firmly  planted  on  the  soil,  conveying 
the  impression  that  they  have  been 
there  for  a  long  time  and  mean  to 
remain  indefinitely.  This  home- 
stead had  already  sheltered  four 
generations — clergymen,  Calvinists 
and  men  of  substance,  all  of  them. 
Here  Bob's  four  sisters  brought  him 
up  with  much  outward  pious  pains- 
taking and  much  tremulous  inward 
pride. 

As  a  child  he  was  limp,  affectionate, 
heavenly-minded,  fond  of  sitting  on 
laps  and  always  ready  to  repeat  the 
catechism.  He  had  a  tender  look 
in  his  eyes  and  laid  indefinite  plans 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

If  he  had  remained  like  that  I  should 
not  be  telling  you  about  him.  But 
he  unexpectedly  grew  up  into  a  tall, 
lean,  sandy-haired  youth  with  supple 
muscles,  a  strong  jaw  and  shrewd, 
though  intense,  eyes.  He  developed 
much  more  spirit  than  the  neighbors 
expected,  and  he  used  his  astute 
mind  dextrously.  There  were  years 
when  it  did  not  seem  at  all  likely 
that  he  would  choose  the  profession 
of  his  fathers,  though  he  finally  fell 
in  line. 

Meantime,  Peter  McNamara  made 
money  in  the  West;  his  Colorado 
ranch  was  a  show-place,  and  his 
daughter  was  a  beautiful  and  self- 
possessed  young  woman  who  went 
to  Chicago  for  clothes,  to  New  York 
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for  art,  to  New  Orleans  for  old  ma- 
hogany and  to  San  Francisco  for 
bric-k-brac.  She  knew  the  resources 
of  these  United  States,  did  Isobel 
McNamara.  She  knew  what  money 
could  buy,  and  where,  and  how  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  She  was,  really, 
full  of  character,  common-sense  and 
good  red  blood;  but  as  she  was  tall 
and  slight  and  very  fair,  with  a 
dazzling  complexion  and  hair  that 
was  almost  silver  in  its  lightness, 
young  men  were  likely  to  call  her 
elusive  and  "  spirituelle. "  From  the 
first  Bob  Herries  had  some  conception 
of  her  sturdier  qualities.  They  sprang 
from  the  same  root-stock,  he  and 
she,  and  the  underlying  likeness 
drew  them  together. 

When  McNamara  met  Bob  Herries 
at  the  Princeton  Commencement,  he 
took  a  decided  fancy  to  him.  He 
said  he  wanted  that  young  man  to 
come  West  and  see  where  men  were 
bred  nowadays,  and  how  they  lived, 
before  he  went  to  preaching.  Bob 
accepted  the  invitation  fervently  and 
looked  long  into  Isobel's  eyes  when 
he  said  he  would  be  out  in  July.  And 
Isobel  turned  her  head  quickly  to  one 
side — as  a  bird  sometimes  does  if  you 
stare  at  it — and  then  her  eyes  slowly 
came  back  to  his  again  as  if  she  could 
not  help  it.  This  was  a  good  symp- 
tom; but,  for  all  that,  the  first  three 
weeks  of  Bob's  visit  at  the  ranch 
were  miserable  for  both  of  them. 

Bob  was  miserable  because  he  was 
learning  a  great  deal  and  learning  it 
so  very  fast  that  the  growing  pains 
were  almost  more  than  he  could  bear ; 
Isobel  was  miserable  because  she  did 
not  understand  what  was  happening. 

About  a  man,  the  first  question 
Isobel  McNamara  always  asked  was, 
"Is  he  strong?*'  To  her,  as  to  most 
women  of  sturdy  race,  a  man's  strength 
is  his  best  excuse  for  being.  Force, 
even  though  wasted  or  misguided, 
seems  to  them  the  finest  thing  mas- 
culinity has  to  show  for  itself. 

She  supposed  he  was  good — of 
course.  Why  was  he  entering  the 
ministry  if  he  was  not  called  to  good- 
ness ?  If  he  was  good  and  strong  too, 
then,  though  she  did  n't  like  young 


ministers,  especially  if  they  were 
lean  and  keen  and  sandy,  she  might 
manage  to  forgive  him  for  attracting 
her.  For  attract  her  he  did ;  but  some- 
times, he  repelled  her,  too.  He  soothed 
and  stimulated  her;  he  absorbed  her 
and  he  exasperated  her.  They  were 
always  sparring  and  arguing  if  they 
talked  together  long,  and  they  could 
not  help  talking  together  as  fast  as 
possible  at  every  opportunity.  When 
she  differed  with  him,  as  she  almost 
always  did,  she  had  a  curious  sensa- 
tion of  misery  in  the  depths  of  her 
being;  she  felt  like  a  dislocated  bone 
that  suffers  and  causes  suffering.  She 
thought  about  this  phenomenon  a 
great  deal.  Her  whole  relation  with 
this  young  man  was  out  of  joint,  but 
what  ailed  it  she  did  not  know.  When 
she  found  out  it  was  with  disconcert- 
ing suddenness. 

They  rode  and  drove  and  walked 
together  constantly,  for  those  were 
the  things  one  did  at  the  ranch.  It 
chanced  that  Bob  was  the  only  guest 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  He 
did  his  best  to  make  the  most  of 
his  time,  but  thought  he  achieved  no 
headway.  He  was  too  young  a  wooer 
to  guess  the  significance  of  Isobel's 
intensely  critical  attitude  and  of  their 
constant  sparring.  He  was  often 
aggrieved,  but  he  did  not  give  up. 

Fate  finally  used  a  trite,  old-fash- 
ioned device  to  conclude  this  pre- 
liminary stage  of  their  affair.  If  it 
is  argued  that  a  young  woman  so 
experienced  as  Isobel  McNamara 
would  not  be  likely,  merely  because 
she  was  terrified  and  nervous,  to  yield 
thus  easily  to  the  love-making  of  a 
clearly  unsuitable  youth,  I  can  only 
say — ^that  is  the  way  it  was.  The 
last  thing  Fate  considers  in  her 
matrimonial  arrangements  is  suit- 
ability or  even  probability.  The 
impossible  marriage  always  takes 
place. 

On  the  day  Fate  appointed,  Isobel 
asked  Bob  to  drive  her  to  town  to  see 
about  a  missing  express-box  from 
her  tailor.  On  arriving  they  went 
first  to  the  stables  to  change  the 
horse,  for  McNamara  always  kept  one 
or  two  horses  in  town.      From  the 
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stables  they  went  to  the  express- 
office.  The  box  had  not  been  heard 
from,  but  the  agent  suggested  that  it 
might  be  on  the  train  then  due  to  ar- 
rive. If  they  would  meet  him  at  the 
station,  Miss  McNamara  could  take 
immediate  possession  of  her  property. 

They  waited  in  town  till  the  train 
had  gone  through,  for  the  horse  was 
fresh  and  restless,  then  drove  to  the 
dingy  station.  The  long  box  appeared 
on  the  platform,  but  the  agent  was 
nowhere  in  sight. 

Bob  got  out  to  investigate.  As  he 
lifted  the  box  and  put  it  in  the  cart, 
he  heard  a  whistle.  A  freight  train 
down  the  yard  was  moving  up.  And 
just  then  Isobel  quite  unpardonably 
lost  the  reins  over  the  dashboard. 
The  horse  trembled,  then  reared, 
plunged  forward  and  broke  away 
down  the  street — ^no,  not  quite !  For 
Bob  had  hurled  himself  forward  and 
made  a  wild  snatch  at  the  bits.  He 
barely  caught  them,  but  he  held  on. 
The  horse,  in  an  effort  to  shake  him 
off,  reared  until  it  seemed  that  he 
must  fall  backward,  then  plunged 
again,  the  man,  tossed  this  way  and 
that  like  a  feather,  still  clinging 
savagely  to  his  head.  The  brute 
struck  out  with  his  forefeet,  pawing 
at  that  swaying  figure.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  Bob  could  swing 
himself  out  of  the  way. 

Isobel  sat  in  perfect  silence,  cling- 
ing convulsively  to  the  seat  and 
staring  at  Bob  with  wide,  terrified 
eyes.  Her  own  danger  went  com- 
pletely out  of  her  mind.  She  was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  the  violent 
struggles  of  the  horse  and  that 
swinging  figure,  dogged  in  its  every 
line.  She  noted  detail,  as  one  will 
in  peril — ^the  swollen  muscles  of  the 
hands,  the  veins  outstanding  on  the 
temples,  the  clenched,  square  jaw. 
It  seemed  to  her  hours  that  she  sat 
there,  watching  Herries  tossed  to 
and  fro  in  front  of  those  cruel  feet. 
Each  instant  it  seemed  as  if  he  must 
fall  beneath  them;  but  still,  somehow, 
as  the  seconds  dragged  their  length 
along,  he  escaped.  And  still  the 
horse  plunged  on  in  those  long  frantic 
bounds. 


"Ah-h!"  It  was  a  sigh  of  relief 
for  the  moment.  Bob's  dead  weight 
on  the  bits  had  at  last  dragged  the 
horse  over  to  the  edge  of  the  street. 
One  of  the  shafts  ran  in  between  the 
stout  palings  put  up  around  a  young 
tree  in  the  parking-strip.  Caught  in 
this  way,  the  horse  stopped,  trembling. 

A  plasterer  mixing  mortar  in  an 
adjacent  yard  now  came  forward 
with  incredible  slowness,  rubbing 
his  hands  on  his  brown  overalls  and 
staring  at  Herries  as  he  came.  To 
the  last  day  of  her  life  Isobel  will 
remember  how  his  white  hair  fell 
around  his  moon-like  face,  and  the 
incredulous  admiration  in  his  round 
blue  eyes  as  he  said: 

"Well!     If   you    ain't    as    d d 

good  a  feller  to  hold  on  to  a  horse 
as  ever  I  see ! " 

Isobel  laughed  hysterically. 

"  If  you  '11  pick  up  those  reins 
and  hand  them  to  the  young  lady, 
and  then  hold  his  head  while  I  jump 
in,  I  '11  be  obliged  to  you,"^said  Her- 
ries crisply,  though  panting.  "  Here ! 
That  *s  not  the  way  to  hold  a  horse ! 
This  beast  is  going  to  feel  tamer 
before  we  get  home,"  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth  with  a  not  unbe- 
coming violence.  Then  he  ran  back 
to  pick  up  his  hat,  jumped  in  and 
seized  the  reins.  The  plasterer  loosed 
the  horse's  head,  and  in  an  instant 
there  was  only  a  cloud  of  dust  to 
tell  the  way  they  went. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  signs 
that  the  horse  was  subdued  and  tiring 
gave  Bob  a  chance  to  look  at  Isobel. 
He  found  her  leaning  back  against 
the  seat,  still  white  and  trembling, 
evidently  shaken  and  overthrown  to 
an  extent  which  he  had  not  thought 
possible  in  a  girl  so  spirited  and 
hardy.  One  large  tear  was  making  its 
way  unregarded  down  her  cheek,  and 
her  breath  came  in  sobbing  gusts 
which  she  was  obviously  trying  very 
hard  to  stifle.  Her  usual  self-posses- 
sion was  nowhere  within  her  reach. 
She  looked  pitiful  and  appealing — ^just 
helpless,  lovely  girl. 

"Why.  child!"  exclaimed  Bob, 
more  alarmed  than  he  had  been  by 
the  frightened  horse.     It  seemed  ab- 
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solutely  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  to  slip  his  arm  about  her 
waist  and  draw  her  head  to  his 
shoulder.  He  just  couldn't  help 
doing  it,  and  Isobel  did  n't  seem  to 
realize  how  shocking  it  was,  nor  to 
care  that  her  hat  fell  back. 

"There!  There!"  he  soothed  her; 
*'  why,  dear,  it  was  nothing  to  mind — 
and  it  *s  all  over  now." 

"You  don't  know  how  horrible  it 
was,"  sobbed  Isobel  weakly,  "to 
see  you  dangling  there  from  the  bits. 
I  thought  you  would — ^wovdd  be 
killed.  And  you  were  doing  it  to 
save  my  life,  too." 

There  was  silence  for  a  long,  mo- 
mentous instant. 

"What  better  could  I  do  with  my 
own  life  than  that?"  the  man  de- 
manded, "  for  I  want  your  life  to  take 
care  of  always." 

As  he  kissed  away  the  large  tear 
with  surprising  gentleness,  Isobel 
recognized  with  an  unspeakable  sur- 
prise that  her  antagonism,  her  critical 
attitude,  her  sense  of  a  dislocated 
relation  between  them,  were  sudden- 
ly swept  away,  and  replaced  by  a 
consciousness  of  peace,  of  harmony, 
of  utter  rest  and  satisfaction.  It  was 
certainly  very  strange,  but  it  was 
true! 

"You  shouldn't  have  held  on," 
she  protested,  feebly  whimsical.  "  I 
didn't  know  young  ministers  did 
things  like  that!" 

"  You  would  n't  be  A^^  if  I  had  n%" 
said  Bob  in  a  deep,  moved  voice,  and 
his  arm  tightened  a  little  around  the 
slim  figure  as  he  said  "here." 

"It  was  magnificent,"  she  insisted, 
"the  way  you  did  it — ^magnificent ! " 
and  another  large  tear  began  to  make 
its  way  down  the  white  cheek. 

"  That  wasn't,"  said  Bob  joyously, 
"but  this  is!"  whereupon  he  carefully 
removed  the  second  tear  also. 

Isobel  made  no  protest.  She  felt 
too  sheltered,  safe,  too  much  at  rest, 
to  achieve  the  protesting  attitude. 
It  was  perfectly  obvious  to  her  heart 
that  Bob's  arm  belonged  about  her 
waist,  Bob's  lip  upon  her  cheek. 
Thus  the  universe  was  made,  and  not 
otherwise. 


Perhaps,  after  all.  Fate  knows  best 
about  the  value  of  her  trite,  old- 
fashioned  devices  for  throwing  the 
young  into  each  other's  arms. 

The  rest  of  that  homeward  drive 
will  always  stand  in  Isobel's  memory 
for  a  first  earthly  glimpse  of  the  ex- 
quisite peace  of  Heaven.  It  was 
passing  marvellous  that  she  should 
love  this  youth,  but  it  was  as  eternally 
decreed  as  gravitation  or  the  moral 
law,  and  commanded  the  same  re- 
spectful acquiescence. 

Alone  in  her  room  that  night, 
Isobel  McNamara  searched  her  soul. 
Excited  and  exhausted  as  she  was,  it 
was  characteristic  of  her  that  she  could 
not  sleep  until  she  had  tried  to  think 
it  all  out.  She  wanted  to  think 
about  her  lover  from  a  dozen  points 
of  view — ^to  rejoice  in  him,  to  wonder 
about  him,  and,  as  her  thoughts 
cleared,  to  wonder  about  herself. 
She  had  never  contemplated  just 
that  kind  of  marriage.  What  sort 
of  material  was  she  for  the  helpmate 
of  a  Herries?  The  blood  in  her  veins 
told  her  that  the  unsuitability  of  the 
union  was  only  apparent.  Of  what 
use  were  her  hardy  and  devout 
ancestors  if  she  could  not  grapple 
with  the  peculiar  problems  that 
beset  a  clergyman's  wife? 

Her  heart,  apparently,  was  satis- 
fied, but  her  keen  Scotch  mind  was 
still  inquiring.  It  asked  her  this — 
it  asked  her  that.  Bob's  physical 
courage  was  radiantly  proven,  and 
she  exulted  in  it.  Any  man  might 
be  proud  to  have  that  old  plasterer's 
tribute  for  an  epitaph!  But  did  he 
have  all  the  kinds  of  courage,  all  the 
strengths?  Isobel  still  desired  to 
know.  She  wanted,  as  all  women 
thirstily  want,  to  believe  absolutely 
in  her  lover's  might. 

But  no  amount  of  heart-searching 
could  make  her  think  otherwise  than 
well  of  her  new  world.  When  she 
came  down  in  the  morning  she  was 
shy,  spirited,  full  of  color,  animation 
and  the  joy  of  life.  But  she  had 
hardly  glanced  at  Herries  before  she 
knew  that  she  had  some  totally  new 
condition  to  meet. 

What  was  the  matter  ?     His  square. 
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thin  face  was  white  and  all  the  lines 
of  it  were  drawn  and  hard.  His 
habitual  aspect  was  buoyant  and 
assured  with  the  cheerful  assurance 
of  the  young.  She  hardly  knew  him 
with  this  sleepless,  broken  look. 
Vague  fear  caught  at  her  heart. 

His  eyes  gave  hers  no  answer,  and 
her  girl's  pride  was  up  in  arms  at 
once.  Why  should  he  be  less  joyous 
this  morning  than  she  ?  Happy  lovers 
do  not  wear  such  faces.  But  her 
tenderness  was  roused  as  well,  for 
his  look  was  that  of  one  tortured. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  he  fol- 
lowed her  out  of  doors.  She  sat 
down  in  a  cushioned  comer  of  the 
veranda  and  looked  up  at  him  with 
frightened  eyes. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  de- 
manded. "You  look — ^you  look  like 
a  drowned  man!" 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  have  died  and 
been  damned  since  yesterday,"  he 
said.  He  spoke  with  difficulty  and 
his  voice  was  harsh.  "There  is  a 
great  deal  I  must  say  to  you." 

She  had  no  key  to  his  mood.  "  Do 
you  think  we  have  made  a  mistake?" 
her  pride  asked,  disdainfully. 

He  lifted  his  hand  with  a  desperate 
gesture.  "Don't  talk  like  that,"  he 
said.  "  Don't  be  harder  on  me  than 
you  must.  I  have  made  no  mistake — 
except  as  I  believe  my  whole  life  is 
a  mistake.  Whether  you  have  made 
one  or  not  is  for  you  to  say  after  you 
have  heard  me  out.  You  will  despise 
me,  but  no  matter.  It  *s  right  for 
me  to  tell  you.  It 's  right  for  me 
to  show  you  my  soul  as  I  saw  it  last 
night  for  the  first  time  in  my  life — 
as  I  suppose  God  Almighty  has  seen 
it  all  the  while." 

If  Bob  had  been  an  older  man  or  a 
wiser,  he  might  well  have  evaded  the 
racking  programme  he  thus  sketched 
out  for  himself.  He  might  have 
known  that  repentance  is  most  forc- 
ibly expressed*  in  action,  and  that  the 
function  of  remorse  is  to  alter  our 
lives,  not  to  furnish  material  for 
conversation  even  with  our  dearest. 
Yet  he  was  brave,  if  not  wise.  He 
plunged  ahead  with  his  self-revela- 
tion. 


"This  is  about  my  profession," 
he  said,  "  and  about — you.  It  begins 
a  long  way  back,  almost  at  the  very 
beginning  of  my  life.  You  know  about 
my  father,  and  his  father,  and  his.  I 
was  brought  up  to  the  church.  They 
called  it  'dedicated.*  It  could  n't 
help  being  so.  As  a  child  I  never 
thought  of  doubting  that  the  Herries 
were  of  the  tribe  of  the  prophets.  Of 
course,  I  thought,  the  Lord  wanted 
people  like  me  to  save  souls  for  him — 
wanted  them  badly.  I  was  only  a 
boy,  but  it  makes  me  sick  to  think 
of  my  spiritual  self-complacency! 

"  When  I  went  to  college,  my  first 
discovery  was  that  there  were  other 
ways  of  thinking  about  God  and  the 
world  than  ours  in  Herriestown.  I 
met  men  stronger-brained  than  I,  and, 
quite  incidentally,  they  overturned 
my  faith.  But  I  never  told  of  it  at 
home. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  did  n't  know 
what  I  believed,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  know.  I  wanted  to  enjoy  'free- 
dom of  thought.'  That  meant  float- 
ing around  at  my  ease  in  a  fog  of 
intellectual  inaccuracy.  Like  a  lot 
of  boys,  I  was  too  lazy  to  think  things 
out  clearly.  Of  course  a  great  many 
other  new  ideas  dawned  on  me.  I 
altered  my  views  of  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil.  I  saw  that 
wealth  and  position  and  influence 
were  particularly  nice  things,  and 
I  began  to  want  them  badly — ^yes, 
badly.  I  descended  lower;  I  wanted 
luxurious  living.  When  I  was  young 
and  pious  I  thirsted  to  save  souls. 
Now  I  thirsted  for  purple  and  fine 
linen. 

"  By  and  by  *  I  was  time  to  decide 
on  my  work  in  life.  My  scepticism  had 
moderated — ^the  more  you  know,  the 
more  it  does,  always — ^but  I  was  not 
spiritual.  .  .  .  You  know  my  sisters 
have  always  made  an  idol  of  me. 
They  brought  me  up,  you  see.  I 
can't  tell  you  about  them.  They 
are  too  good  for  this  world  and  too 
simple.  I  knew  it  would  wring 
their  hearts  if  I  gave  up  the  ministry, 
and  I  shrank  from  hurting  them, 
but  I  can't  pretend  that  I  went  on 
with  it  wholly  for  their  sakes*     My 
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reasons    were  n't    anything    like    so 
hallowed. 

'*  I  told  myself  it  was  n't  a  bad 
profession  from  a  business  point  of 
view.  Do  you  see?  I  had  gradually 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  cared 
more  for  power,  for  influence,  than 
for  money.  We  are  not  a  rich 
family,  but  then  we  have  never  been 
poor.  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  prop- 
erty, and  I  thought  I  could  forego  the 
possibility  of  making  a  fortune.  There 
are  more  good  places  in  the  pulpit 
than  there  are  men  to  fill  them. 
There  is  an  opening  for  brains  in  the 
profession.  The  great  masses  of  the 
churches  are  in  a  comatose  condition 
intellectually,  and  most  of  them  would 
be  glad  to  be  roused.  There  are  real 
people  in  them,  who  want  to  hear 
real  things. 

"  Well,  I  thought  about  it  until  T 
came  to  want  to  go  on  with  my 
studies  for  the  ministry .  .  .  .  I  don't 
just  know  how  I  persuaded  myself 
that  it  was  n't  wrong  for  me  to  do 
it.  I  think  it  was  this  way.  My 
doubts  were  no  stronger  than  my 
faith  had  been.  I  knew  some  theo- 
logical students  who  were  strong  men, 
and  I  found  out  that  the  *  difficulties ' 
I  had  been  rather  proud  of  having 
were  no  more  than  haunted  some  of 
the  Lord's  elect.  I  felt  that  if  they 
did  not  go  on  with  their  work  a  great 
force  for  good  would  be  lost,  and  that, 
somehow,  seemed  to  make  it  excusable 
for  me,  though  I  did  not  have  their 
hunger  to  help  humanity.  I  did  n't 
distinguish  between  myself  and  them. 
You  can  warm  yourself  by  the  fire 
of  another  man's  'enthusiasm  until 
you  grow  so  comf  table  that  you 
think  the  glow  comes  from  within. 

"  Anyhow,  with  this  and  with  that, 
I  temporized  and  stultified  myself. 
I  do  believe  that  I  have  the  natural 
endowment  of  a  preacher  and  per- 
suader of  men — I  thought  I  saw  in 
the  ministry  a  short  cut  to  some  of 
the  things  I  wanted — I  really  thought 
I  could  do  less  harm  than  many 
ministers — ^and  I  went  in  for  it.** 

Herries  broke  off  at  last  and  lifted 
his  eyes  which  he  had  kept  fixed  on 
the  ground  as  he  toiled  stubbornly 


through  his  hard  task.  Isobel  turned 
her  head  aside  and  he  could  not  see 
her  face,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  could  feel  the  dead-weight  of  her 
disapproval,  like  a  physical  oppres- 
sion, crushing  him  down.  His  breath 
came  faster. 

"  It 's  a  pretty  thing  I  am  showing 
you,  is  n't  it?"  he  demanded  bitterly. 
"But  there  's  worse  to  come.  I  got 
through  the  seminary  all  right.  I 
was  thought  a  promising  young 
theologue.  When  I  came  to  be 
examined  by  the  licensers,  I  bluffed 
them.  I  answered  so  ambiguously — 
I  am  clever  at  that — ^that  they  knew 
no  more  of  my  real  ideas  when  I 
had  finished  than  they  did  before. 
Then  I  boasted  of  it  afterward  to 
some  of  my  friends.  Nice  of  me, 
was  n't  it? 

"But  I  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind  to  take  a  church  at  once,  though 
one  was  offered  me.  Then  I  ac- 
cepted your  father's  invitation  and 
came  out  here." 

He  stopped  again  abruptly.  If' 
she  would  only  say  one  word,  even 
the  sharpest  word  of  condemnation, 
it  would  be  easier  to  go  on,  he  thought, 
but  her  face  was  still  averted  and  she 
was  absolutely  silent.  He  labored 
on: 

"The  rest  of  this  is  harder  yet  to 
tell,  but  I  don't  mean  to  shirk  any 
of  it.  I  think  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
marry  you  from  the  very  first — at 
Princeton,  you  know.  You  attracted 
me  immensely — but  that  was  n't  all 
of  it.  I  knew  you  were  your  father's 
only  child — his  heir.  Do  you  see? 
It  fitted  in  with  the  rest  of  it.  You, 
too.  could  help  me  on  to  the  power 
and  place  I  cared  for.  Life  with  you 
would  be  soft,  lovely,  luxurious.  Of 
course  I  knew  you  had  never  thought 
twice  of  me,  but  I  said  to  myself 
that  I  would  make  you.  And  I 
fancied  your  father  would  not  dislike 
the  idea.  He  thinks  me  made  of 
better  stuff  than  I  am  because  he 
knew  my  father.  .  .  .  So,  then,  I 
came  here  meaning  to  make  you  care 
for  me." 

Isobel 's  face  turned  white  and  then 
turned  red.     She  was  looking  at  him 
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now,  and  her  look  scorched.  '*  Yes? 
Pray  go  on!"  she  said.  Her  icy- 
sweet  voice  seemed  to  sting  him  as 
she  spoke. 

"It  was  different  after  I  came 
here,"  he  cried  passionately.  "  Every- 
thing began  to  seem  different.  I 
could  n*t  know  you  and  not  think 
you  the  sweetest  .  .  .  the  dearest. 
I  *m  not  a  fool.  How  could  I  help 
worshipping  you?  It 's  my  punish- 
ment— to  worship  you.  Isobel,  you 
must  believe  this.  It  *s  as  true — 
it  *s  truer  than  the  rest.  Last  night 
you  made  me  deliriously  happy.  I 
thought  of  meeting  you  this  morning 
with  a  good  deal  more  joy  than  I 
have  ever  thought  of  Heaven.  The 
thought  of  you  and  the  crazy  rapture 
of  it  were  the  last  thing  in  my  mind 
when  finally  I  fell  asleep. 

"  I  woke  far  on  in  the  night.  There 
was  a  waning  moon  shining  in  at 
my  window.  The  air  was  cold  with 
the  chill  of  your  Colorado  nights. 
The  feverish  happiness  was  gone. 
Instead  of  it,  there  was  a  weight  at 
my  heart  and  a  strange  sense  of 
detachment  from  existence.  The 
darkness  seemed  to  crawl  and  creep 
around  me.  The  faint  moonlight 
menaced  me.  It  seemed  to  me  I  was 
alone  in  the  universe.  In  all  my 
life  I  never  felt  so  horribly  alone 
before.  Death  can't  be  lonelier.  The 
world  had  fallen  away  from  me. 
Life  had  slipped  from  off  me.  All  my 
preconceptions  and  preoccupations 
had  somehow  dropped  away.  And 
then  I  saw — I  saw  myself  as  I  am, 
as  I  have  always  been:  greedy,  self- 
seeking,  unspiritual.  ...  If  I  had 
had  the  power  I  could  have  annihil- 
ated myself  then  and  there  for  a 
futile,  shallow  thing.  I  can't  even 
faintly  make  you  understand  how 
unfit  I  felt  to  live — ^let  alone  to  live 
and  love  you.  It  all  came  over  me 
at  once,  and  I  think  my  heart  broke 
at  the  sight  of  myself.  I  have  n't 
anywords  totell  you  howit  was.  .  .  . 
I  never  conceived  such  an  enlighten- 
ment, such  a  scorching  vision  of 
myself.  /,  to  have  the  nerve  to 
want  to  be  a  teacher  of  men  and 
your  husband! 


"  After  a  long  while,  as  I  lay  there 
writhing,  it  came  to  me  that  Hell 
is  only  seeing  oneself  as  one  is,  and 
that  I  was  in  it.  And,  presently,  I 
saw,  too,  that  salvation  is  a  real  thing, 
and  that  it  lies  just  there — ^in  ab- 
solute freedom  from  oneself,  in  not 
caring  or  thinking  about  what  comes 
to  one,  or  what  is  withheld,  but  just 
in  going  ahead  and  being  honest  and 
true  and  loving  and  helping  with 
all  one's  might.  Of  course,  I  ought 
to  have  realized  this  always,  but — 
it 's  different  when  you  see,  I  've 
only  just  found  it  out — and  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

He  stopped  abruptly.  Really,  there 
was  nothing  more  to  say.  He  had 
shown  her  all  and  kept  back  nothing. 
It  was  a  strange  offering  for  a  man 
to  make  to  his  love;  nevertheless,  it 
was  a  costly  one.  He  felt  himself 
trembling  in  every  fibre.  He  won- 
dered dully  what  she  would  say, 
and  how  he  could  bear  any  more 
and  still  have  strength  left  to  make 
a  creditable  exit  from  her  life. 

Isobel  sat  perfectly  still  with  her 
eyes  on  the  floor.  The  first  wave 
of  anger,  of  bitter  resentment,  that 
any  man  should  dare  to  tell  her  he 
had  wanted  to  marry  her  in  part  for 
luxury  and  power,  had  passed  away. 
She  was  thinking  now,  thinking  rap- 
idly and  to  the  point.  She  was  re- 
viewing the  whole  situation,  estimat- 
ing the  whole  man  and  trying  to 
estimate  him  justly.  For  she  was 
one  of  the  few  women  to  whom  jus- 
tice with  love  is  possible. 

Bob  sat  before  her  drearily,  waiting 
to  be  judged.  He  had  made  the 
case  against  himself  as  black  as 
possible — ^which  is  probably  one's 
duty  in  confession. 

"  But  don't  forget  that  I  love  you ! " 
he  cried  out  suddenly,  in  a  curious, 
strained  voice.  "  I  may  be  the  scum 
of  the  earth — ^but  I  love  you — ^and, 
Isobel  McNamara,  you  belong  to  me ! " 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 
Isobel's  voice  was  oddly  gentle.  He 
did  not  understand  this. 

"Do  with  myself,  you  mean?  I 
don't  know.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
telling  you  came  first  of  all." 
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"But  afterward?"  she  insisted. 

He  shook  his  head  despairingly. 
"Go  home  to  the  fann,  I  guess. 
There  is  a  place  and  work  for  me  there. 
How  dare  I  have  any  plans  before 
I  have  tested  mj'self?  How  can  I 
help  anybody  else  to  live  when  I 
have  only  just  seen  what  it  means, 
myself?  The  future  is  all  blind  to 
me  yet." 

"And  you  mean  to  renounce — all 
those  things  you  wanted,  the  luxury, 
the  power,  the  influence?" 

He  nodded.  What  was  the  use 
of  more  words  if  he  had  not  made 
her  understand  that  a  great  light 
had  come  to  him  in  the  dark  hours; 
that  he  had  had  a  vision  by  the  way 
as  truly  as  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  that 
he  felt  himself  as  fervently  another, 
if  not  yet  a  better,  man? 

Silence  fell  between  them.  Bob 
sat  there  doggedly,  expecting  his 
sentence,  jaws  set,  eyes  dropped, 
hands  clinched.  However  she  reviled 
him,  he  deserved  it,  and  he  wanted 
to  meet  it — at  last — ^like  a  man. 

Isobel  thought,  and  thought  again. 
Her  face  changed,  softened,  grew 
exalted,  but  she  said  no  further 
word. 

When  he  could  bear  the  silence  no 
longer.  Bob  looked  up.  He  stared 
stupidly  at  the  light  upon  her  face 
and  wondered  what  it  meant.  Her 
voice  enlightened  him. 

"There  is  one  thing  you — need — 
not — renounce — "  She  faltered  and 
broke  off. 

Hcrries  sprang  to  his  feet.      "  Take 


care!"  he  cried,  the  words  wrung 
from  his  lips.  "  You  don't  mean  that ! 
You  can't  mean  it!  Think  of  what 
I  have  been  telling  you.  Isobel, 
for  God's  sake  don't  say  it  unless — 
unless — you  are  sure." 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  him 
impetuously.  Her  eyes  were  grave, 
for  she  had  been  driven  to  realize 
with  undue  suddenness  what  all 
lovers  must  learn,  that  the  prime 
function  of  affection  is  to  comprehend 
and  forgive.  But  young  as  her  love 
was,  she  found  it  strangely  equal  to 
the  test,  and  so  her  voice  rang  out 
exultant. 

"I  am  sure,"  she  cried,  "because 
you  are  strong!  Don't  you  see  that 
it  was  very  brave  in  you  to  dare  to 
tell  me  ?  If  you  had  strength  enough 
for  that,  you  have  enough  for  any- 
thing, anything !  You  are  strong, 
and  I  am  sure!" 

And  if,  after  all,  her  certainty  was 
not  reasoned  conviction,  but  only 
the  customary  blind  belief  of  the 
woman  beloved,  and  if,  with  his 
spiritual  illumination  from  Heave  a 
(for  I  believe  with  Bob  that  the 
Maker  of  Souls  does  not  leave  them 
un guided  in  their  groping  toward 
clear  vision)  —  if,  I  say,  with  this 
experience,  his  real  conversion,  was 
mingled  much  of  the  immemorial 
reactive  humility  of  the  successful 
lover — what  difference  does  it  make? 
For  his  feet  were  set  at  last  in  the 
paths  of  self-escape — and  they  knew 
the  joy  of  youth  and  morning  as  he 
took  her  in  his  arms. 


-fin^u.    '^tf-J'     S^i*-.  - 
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THE  CORNICES  OF  BOWFIRE 
PLACE 

By  HULBERT  FOOTNER 
Illustrated  by  Florence   Scovel  Shinn 


a  certain  delicious 
night  in  June  all 
Bowfire  Place  was 
out   on   its   front 
steps  with   its 
phonographs,  and 
the  little   street 
offered  a  kind  of 
musical  stew  to  the  ear,  compounded 
of  many  ingredients  from  "Aida"  to 
"  I  'm  Old  but  I  'm  Awfully  Tough." 
On  the  steps  of  number  thirty-three 
sat  Miss  Berenice  O'Shaughnessy,  with 
three   of   hgr   regular  callers;  while 
O'Shaughnessy  p^re  operated  the  fam- 
ily phonograph  inside  the  parlor  win- 
dows.    Berenice's  admirers  were  gra- 
ded below  her  in  the  order  of  their 
arrival:   Chick   Hudgins,   the   deter- 
mined,   who    had   appeared    on    the 
scene  before  the  O'Shaughnessys  fin- 


ished supper,  was  ensconced  at  her 
feet;  Willie  Restorick,  he  of  the  wide 
smile  and  fond  blue  eye,  occupied 
a  middle  position;  while  handsome 
Chris  Kelleher,  who  had  spent  too 
long  at  his  dressing,  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  a  place  three 
removes  from  the  common  divinity. 
Each  caller  had  brought  an  ofEering. 
Chick  Hudgins,  who  was  absurdly 
small  and  thin  and  homely,  but  who 
possessed  a  man's -size  bump  of  res- 
olution, had  laid  a  bunch  of  Am- 
erican Beauty  roses  with  stems  al- 
most as  long  as  himself  in  Berenice's 
lap.  It  had  required  no  small  amount 
of  pluck  to  brave  the  smiles  of  Bow- 
fire  Place  with  this  huge  bouquet, 
which  had,  moreover,  cost  half  a 
week's  salary;  but  Chick  had  a  great 
soul.      So    in    his   way    had    Willie 
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Restorick:  Willie  brought  Berenice 
a  big  box  of  candy;  none  of  the 
common  confectionery  of  the  neigh- 
borhood stores,  but  the  expensive 
kind,  recklessly  purchased  at  the 
same  shop  where  young  millionaires 
order  sweets  for  their  ladies  fair.  The 
best  in  town  was  none  too  good  for 
Berenice  thought  Chick  and  Willie  as 
they  blithely  bankrupted  themselves. 
But  Willie  had  not  thought  of  the 
other  fellows  eating  his  candy;  and 
during  the  evening  he  suffered  acutely 
to  see  the  dollar-a- pound  chocolates 
disappearing  within  their  coarse  mas- 
culine mouths.  As  for  Chris  Kelleher, 
his  bid  to  win  Berenice's  favor 
characteristically  took  the  form  of 
a  new  purple  necktie — for  himself; 
an  "English  square,"  which  spread 
superbly  over  his  shirt  front.  It  had 
not  created  the  effect  he  counted  on; 
and  Chris  sat  below,  the  picture  of 
blushing,  sulky  self-consciousness. 

Miss  Berenice   O'Shaughnessy  was 
a  highly- finished  product  of  the  me- 
tropolis:   education  and    experience 
had  little  more  to  teach  her.     Nat- 
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urally,  as  the  daughter  of  the  promo- 
ter and  builder  of  Bowfire  Place,  she 
enjoyed  a  certain  advantage  in  the 
society  of  the  street,  which  her'  own 
qualities  would  have  gone  far  to  earn 
her  anyway.  She  had  served  a  two 
years'  apprenticeship  in  her  father's 
restaurant,  than  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  nothing  is  better  qualified 
to  form  a  girl;  at  the  cash  register 
she  is  bound  to  develop  a  cool  self- 
possession,  sufficient  to  carry  her 
triumphantly  through  the  most  dif- 
ficult situations  that  beset  woman- 
kind. In  the  words  of  Bowfire  Place, 
Berenice  was  well  able  to  take  care 
of  herself. 

Berenice  was  little  and  plump  and 
haughty  to  a  degree.  She  had  a 
great  quantity  of  dark  red  hair,  a 
creamy  skin  and  snapping  brown 
eyes.  The  fairy  Good  Taste  must 
have  attended  at  her  birth,  or  how 
should  she  have  discovered  the  folly 
of  the  cheap  picture  hats,  the  cot- 
ton-backed velvets  and  near-silks  of 
the  neighborhood  girls  ?  Certainly  not 
from  her  mother  for  Bowfire  Place  was 
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illuminated  from  end  to  end  when 
Mrs.  0*Shaughnessy  sallied  forth  of 
a  Sunday.  Extreme  neatness  was 
Berenice's  key-note.  To  see  her 
sitting  there  in  inmiaculate  shirt 
waist,  marvellously  fitting  skirt  and 
smooth  little  boots;  every  hair  of 
her  head  in  its  appointed  place,  and 
no  ornaments  save  a  pair  of  gold 
bangles  on  one  round  forearm,  you 
would  have  described  her  as  the 
product  of  several  generations  instead 
of  a  quick-lunch  room.  When  she 
spoke  the  spell  was  in  danger  of 
being  broken;  yet  Berenice  was  ex- 
tremely careful  of  her  parts  of  speech 
— perhaps  that  was  it.  Envious  girls 
had  been  heard  to  say  she  talked  like 
a  newspaper. 

On  this  particular  evening  Berenice 
was  as  ever  ostentatiously  mistress 
of  herself,  carefully  drawing  a  nice 
line  between  hauteur  and  affability, 
which  kept  her  admirers  well  in 
hand  and  committed  her  to  nothing: 
and  yet — ^in  spite  of  all  the  devotion 
at  her  feet;  in  spite  of  the  Ameri- 
can Beauties  and  the  chocolates; 
in  spite  of  the  envious  glances  she 
knew  were  being  cast  at  number 
thirty-three  from  all  the  beau-less 
stoops  on  Bowfire  Place,  which  last 
in  itself  ought  to  have  been  enough 
to  warm  a  normal  girl's  heart — 
Berenice  was  not  happy.  Unno- 
ticed by  her  three  callers,  every 
now  and  then  she  shot  a  sharp  little 
glance  across  and  down  the  street 
towards  the  steps  of  number  forty- 
two.  Three  other  young  men  were 
seated  here  in  disdain  of  feminine 
society;  and  occasionally  a  gust  of 
manly  laughter  floating  across  the 
street  made  little  Berenice  wince. 
If  you  had  been  bold  enough  to  ask 
her,  she  would  have  shot  it  at  you 
that  she  hated  Clem  McArdle;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  on  the  few  occasions 
Clem  had  called  at  number  thirty- 
three,  Berenice  had  quarrelled  with  him 
fiercely ;  yet  if  the  truth  were  known — 
which  it  so  rarely  is  about  the  girl's 
side  of  these  cases — I  believe  the 
minute  after  she  said  she  hated  him 
she  would  have  longed  to  pin  one  of 
poor  Chick  Hudgins'  roses  in  Clem's 


buttonhole  and  to  stuff  one  of  Willie's 
bon-bons  between  Clem's  scornful 
lips. 

All  relations  between  number 
thirty-three  and  number  forty-two 
were  suspended  for  the  time  being; 
and  a  state  of  war  existed  between 
the  two  stoops,  as  you  shall  hear. 
In  order  to  explai^;i  how  it  came  about 
I  must  go  into  the  affairs  of  Bowfire 
Place  a  little  more  particularly.  I 
should  state  that  on  the  lamp-post 
at  the  comer  the  name  of  the  street 
is  spelled  Beauvoir;  but  as  the 
householders  are  rather  touchy  about 
the  proper  pronunciation,  I  write  it 
Bowfire,  that,  if  you  ever  find  your- 
self in  the  neighborhood,  you  may 
know  what  to  ask  for. 

Bowfire  Place,  like  the  novelette 
in  a  fiction  magazine,  is  complete  in 
this  number,  which  is  to  say  it  is  all 
contained  in  a  single  block,  begin- 
ning at  Van  Buren  Avenue,  where 
the  trolley  cars  run,  and  ending 
at  a  vacant  plot  of  ground  with  a 
sign:  only  Clean  rubbish  may  be 
dumped  here.  It  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  marching  city  streets ;  all  about 
are  other  waste  spaces  fertilized  with 
ashes  and  rusty  tin  cans,  with  here 
and  there  a  grimy  little  factory  in  a 
hollow;  and  on  the  hills,  the  sporadic 
skeletons  of  other  rows  of  little  houses 
in  various  stages  of  erection.  A 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  neighborhood 
would  scarcely  qualify  for  a  volume 
of  Picturesque  America;  but  the 
street  itself,  within  its  own  confines, 
is  a  model  of  up-to-date  suburbanity, 
if  one  may  be  permitted  the.  word. 
Looking  from  the  comer  of  Van 
Buren  Avenue,  the  beholder  exclaims : 
**  Here  at  last  is  a  real  estate  prospec- 
tus which  has  been  actually  realized ! " 
Sixty-nine  neat  little  yellow  brick 
houses  with  gray  stone  trimmings 
(there  were  originally  seventy,  but 
one  was  rebuilt  as  an  annex  to  Curtin's 
saloon  at  the  comer)  stretch  away, 
thirty-five  in  an  unbroken  line  on 
one  side,  thirty-four  on  the  other. 
In  all  the  sixty-nine  there  is  not  the 
difference  of  so  much  as  one  brick; 
one  design  served  for  all.  In  front 
of  each  neat  little   stoop  is   a  neat 
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little  grass  plot  (f  am  almost  pre- 
pared to  swear  there  is  the  same 
number  of  blades  in  each  plot) ;  and 
between  the  sidewalk  and  the  curb, 
sixty-nine  neat  little  plane  trees  are 
set  out,  as  round  and  green  and 
leafy  and  as  much  alike  as  the  trees 
in  a  box  of  Ger- 
man toys. 

The    extreme 
neatness,  the   per- 
fect   uniformity, 
the  unbroken  lines 
of  Bowfire  Place 
exert  an  odd  fasci- 
nation on  the  cas- 
ual visitor.      Con- 
scious of  being  out 
of  drawing,  he  feels 
as  reluctant  to  turn 
into  that  beautiful, 
disappearing     per- 
spective,  as  he 
would    to  make  a 
smudge    with    his 
thumb  on  the  arch- 
itect's     elevation. 
If  he  is  obliged  to 
enter    the    street, 
you    may  observe 
that    he  keeps  to 
the    mathematical 
middle  of  the  side- 
walk    and     walks 
as    much     like    a 
mani  kin  as  possible . 
If,    then,    Bowfire 
Place  has  this    ef- 
fect   on    a   mere   stranger,    imagine 
the    hypnotic    spell    exerted    on   an 
impressionable  person  by  a  residence 
in  that  irreproachable  street.     When 
they  were     completed,    the     houses 
had   filled  one  by  one  with   an  as- 
sorted company  gathered  from  many 
walks    of    life;    and    having    not   a 
thing  in  common,  save  that  lurking 
suspicion  which  every   landlord  nat- 
urally  has  of  the  surrounding  prop- 
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developed  what  was  almost  a  craze 
to  resemble  each  other. 

The    Bowfire    Place    Improvement 
Association  was  the  natural  outcome 
of    this     feeling.     While    ostensibly 
this    body    concerned    itself    solely 
nith  the  care  and  appearance  of  the 
street,     in    reality 
it  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence   over 
the    hves    of    the 
dwellers  therein. 
The  early  days  of 
the  Association  had 
not  been    without 
tempests,    witness 
the    case     of    the 
Patton  family  who 
had  been   boycot- 
ted   and  virtually 
driven  out  of  Bow- 
fire Place,  because 
through  sheer  per- 
versity they  hung 
blinds  of  a  garish 
blue  color    in    all 
their  windows.  But 
little  by   little,   as 
the  powerful  weight 
of   Sameness    pre- 
vailed,    opposition 
died    out,  and    at 
this  time  the  dic- 
tum  of  the   Asso- 
ciation  was   abso- 
lute as  to  all  that 
concerned  what 
part  of  the  sixty- 
nine    bouses    was    visible   from   the 
street;  and  a  housewife   of  Bowfire 
Place     would   no    more    have    hung 
point   d'  Arabe   curtains   after  bob- 
binet    had    been   decreed,  than   she 
would    have    appeared   herself  in   a 
ten-year-old    bonnet.      To    be   sure, 
there    was    one    kind     of    exterior 
ornament  the  Association  was  pow- 
erless   to    regulate;    seven    of  them 
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played    on    old    Besson,    the   book- 

erty-owners.    A  more  various  lot  of  keeper's  stoop,  while  at  Miss  Elsas- 

souls  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  ser's,  next  door,  of  course  there  was 

get  together;  nevertheless,  before  the  none. 

little   plane   trees  shed   their  leaves         I  am  sure  this  unevenness  of  dis- 

the  first  season,  the  inexorable  lines  tribution  is  subconsciously  deplored 

of  the  street  made  themselves  felt,  in  Bowfire  Place;  but  what  is  to  be 

The    inhabitants    of    Bowfire    Place  done  about  it? 
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As  to  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Matthew  O'Shaughnessy,  the 
natural  head,  had  yielded  his  place 
to  his  ambitious  daughter,  and  for 
some  time  past  Miss  Berenice  had 
been  "running**  Bowfire  Place  in  a 
manner  that  reflected  credit  on  her 
executive  ability.  No  one  had  ques- 
tioned her  fitness  for  the  position  un- 
til two  days  before ;  that  was  Clem  Mc- 
Ardle,  as  you  have  guessed,  hence  the 
state  of  war  previously  referred  to. 

The  cornices  of  the  sixty-nine 
houses,  always  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  street,  provided  an  excuse  for  a  di- 
vision. Each  house  has  a  flat  tin  cor- 
nice with  a  perpendicular  fluted  design, 
making  very  much  the  effect  of  a 
curly  bang  on  its  forehead;  and  this, 
with  the  two  upstairs  windows,  lends 
each  dwelling  an  almost  human  power 
of  expression.  When  the  upstairs  win- 
dow-blinds (the  bottoms  are  fringed 
exactly  like  eyelashes)  are  pulled 
half  down,  the  house  wears  an  ex- 
pression of  pious  respectability.  This 
is  the  customary  air  of  the  street; 
and  you  can  usually  walk  from  one 
end  to  the  other  without  detecting 
any  departure  from  this  look  of 
drowsy  dignity  in  all  the  sixty-nine 
brick  fronts  —  faces,  I  had  almost 
said .  But  if  for  any  cause  both  blinds 
are  snapped  all  the  way  up,  that  house 
appears  to  glare  at  you  in  horrified 
amazement ;  and  when,  alas ! — for  even 
on  Bowfire  Place  housewives  may  be 
caught  napping, — when  one  blind  is 
down  and  the  other  up,  the  miserable 
house,  from  among  all  its  dignified 
neighbors,  greets  you  with  a  scoun- 
drelly wink! 

To  return  to  the  cornices:  Matthew 
O'Shaughnessy  in  an  aberration  of 
mind  had  had  some  of  them  painted 
yellow  to  match  the  bricks,  and  some 
of  them  red,  and  the  jarring  color 
scheme  had  always  distressed  the 
residents.  If  the  colors  had  been 
regularly  alternated  the  effect  would 
have  been  pleasing  enough,  it  was 
thought,  but  the  caprice  of  his  fancy 
had  induced  the  builder  to  mix  them 
up;  three  or  four  yellow  frizzes,  then 
a  red  bang,  then  a  yellow  one,  a 
couple  of  red  ones,  and  so  on.     Still, 


it  must  be  admitted  the  question 
slumbered  peacefully  enough  until 
two  self-willed  young  people,  of  op- 
posite sexes,  each  of  whom  longed 
to  subdue  the  other,  happened  to 
split  upon  it,  and  now  every  one  of 
the  innocent  sixty-nine  families  bade 
fair  to  be  drawn  into  strife. 

It  was  Willie  Restorick  who 
chanced  to  bring  up  Clem  McArdle's 
name. 

"  He  's  no  gentleman! "  pronounced 
Berenice,  with  the  suspicion  of  a 
quiver  in  the  severity  of  her  tone. 

Her  three  callers  were  immensely 
gratified.  At  any  rate  there  was 
no  self-deception  in  their  dislike  of 
the  scornful  Clem. 

"Hasn't  he  been  treatin*  you 
right?"  demanded  Chick  Hudgins 
manfully.  He  was  no  more  than 
half  the  size  of  Clem. 

"Oh  I  presoom  he  knows  no  bet- 
ter," said  Berenice  with  elaborate  in- 
difference. 

"His  father  was  a  hod-carrier," 
remarked  Chris  in  his  superior  way. 

"  What 's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ? " 
snapped  Berenice  with  startling  in- 
consistency. "  I  guess  we  have  n*t 
any  of  us  got  dukes  or  lords  in  our 
genealogy,  has  we?" 

Chris  subsided. 

"What  sort  of  a  con  has  he  been 
handing  youf"  pursued  Chick. 

"Oh  rully,  it's  nothing,'*  yawned 
Berenice  in  her  finest  manner.  "I 
understand  Mr.  McArdle  is  endeavor- 
ing to  thwart  my  labors  in  the  cause 
of  the  street.  But  I  don't  attach 
any  importance  to  that.  I  am  con- 
fident the  people  will  stand  by  me: 
but  it's  so — ^so  ungentlemanly!" 
Again  the  telltale  quiver. 

"  What 's  it  about  ?  "persisted  Chick. 

"The  cornices,"  said  Berenice,  in 
exactly  the  tone  of  larger  politicians 
when  they  say:  "Free  Silver!"  or 
"The  Trusts!" 

"Mr.  McArdle  called  evening  be- 
fore last,"  she  continued,  "and  we 
were  discussing  beautifying  our  street 
perfectly  friendly,  and  I  said  it  was 
my  intention  to  put  through  a 
resolution  at  the  next  meeting  on 
the    twenty-third    for    all    the    red 
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cornices  to  be  painted  yellow  to 
match  the  others.  And  he  said  in 
his  sneery  way,  'Better  look  out,  little 
Miss  Czarina,  naaybe  some  of  the 
serfs  are  anarchists  at  heart  and 
stuck  on  red  in  their  decorations.' 
And  I  drew  myself  up  and  said: 
'Excuse  me,  Mr.  McArdle,  but  this 
is  hardly  a  subject  for  jesting;  those 
red  cornices  are  simply  fierce !  They 
have  been  a  dis — <iisfigurement  of 
Bowfire  Place  ever  since  it  was 
erected.'  " 

"That  was  a  hot  one!"  murmured 
Willie  sympathetically. 

"What  did  he  say  to  that?"  de- 
manded Chick. 

"Just  tried  to  change  the  subject," 
said  Berenice.  "Some  hot  air  about 
my  being  too  good  a  looker  to  go 
into  politics,'*  she  added  carelessly; 
but  with  a  telltale  lift  to  the  comers 
of  her  lips. 

Chick  swore  under  his  breath. 

"Oh,  yoa  better  believe  I  called 
him  down  good  and  plenty,"  con- 
tinued Berenice.  "I  guess  he  won't 
forget  it  in  a  hurry,  though  he  made 
believe  to  laugh  it  off." 

"What  else  did  he  say?"  Chick 
persisted. 

"Before  he  went  he  endeavored 
to  become  insulting"  continued  Bere- 
nice languidly;  "but  of  course  I  did 
not  demean  myself  by  paying  any 
attention.  He  says:  *You  *re  a  great 
little  girl,  Berenice,  but  fudge  and 
angel  food  are  your  long  suits;  why 
dally  with  politics?'  He  says:  *  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  n't  butt  into 
your  little  graft  without  giving  you 
a  chance  to  make  a  deal  with  me. 
Here  is  the  chance ;  better  fuse  while 
you  can;  I  need  the  Association  in 
my  business.'" 

"Gee!  What  a  nerve!"  exclaimed 
Willie,  the  faithful  chorus. 

"What  did  you  say?"  demanded 
Chick,  ^ 

"I  just  gave  him  one  look,"  said 
Berenice;  "and  walked  into  the 
house. " 

"Clem  was  just  bluffin',"  struck 
in  Chris  fatuously.  "He  ain't  got 
the  price  to  paint  his  roof  yellow; 
that's  what's  grousin'  himl" 


Berenice  flashed  on  him  hotly. 
"Well,  it's  his  own  roof,"  she 
snapped;  "and  that's  more  than 
you  '11  have  in  many  a  day,  Chris 
Kelleher!" 

You  see  the  mischievous  little  ar- 
cher was  making  poor  Berenice  cut 
strange  capers  to  his  music. 

Just  then  a  laugh  floated  across 
the  street,  catching  Berenice  off  her 
guard.  "I  suppose  he  considers  it 
a  rich  joke,"  she  murmured  bitterly. 
"  He  '11  enjoy  making  a  mock  of  me 
to  the  whole  street! — I  hate  him!" 
she  whispered. 

Chick  Hudgins  slowly  got  up. 

"Where  you  going?"  demanded 
Berenice. 

"Nowhere,"  he  said  evasively. 

She  pulled  him  back  into  his  place. 
"You  're  too  little,"  she  said  cruelly; 
"besides  what  good  would  it  do  me 
to  make  an  uproar  in  the  middle  of 
the  street?"  Then  bethinking  her- 
self he  was  the  only  one  who  had 
got  up,  she  added  more  kindly, 
"  You  're  a  good  boy,  Chick;  but  that 
is  n't  the  way  to  help  me." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
asked  Willie. 

"The  red  cornices  are  going  to  be 
painted  yellow!"  she  announced,  set- 
ting her  lips. 

"  But  there  are  on'y  thirty  yellows 
to  thirty-nine  reds,"  objected  Willie. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  lit- 
tle politician  calmly.  "  I  have  it  all 
figured  out.  Three  of  the  reds  are 
behind  in  their  payments  to  my 
father.  They  will  vote  yellow — or 
get.     Then  there  's  Chick's  father — " 

"I'll  get  his  vote,"  said  Chick, 
desperately;  "though  the  old  man  is 
a  son-of-a-gun  to  handle." 

"That'll  be  thirty-four,"  reckoned 
Berenice.  "I  only  need  one  more. 
I  '11  go  and  call  on  everybody.  I  '11 
have  circulars  printed.  I  '11  get  my 
father  to  have  a  piece  put  in  the 
North  Side  Courier  about  it.  I'll 
try  to  win  over  Father  Shrady  to 
our  side.  If  necessary,  we  can  graft 
as  well  as  anybody,  I  guess.  There 's 
old  Besson — ^he  's  always  hard  up; 
I  '11  buy  his  vote  and  as  many  more 
as  I  need." 


"Gee,  Berenice,  what  a  girl  you 
are!"  exclaimed  Willie,  fin  Willie's 
mouth  her  name  became  Boy-knees.) 

"Oh,  no,  Willie,"  she  corrected, 
with  overpowering  sarcasm ;  "  you  for- 
get; fudge  and  angel  food  are  my 
long  suits  I" 

Naturally  the  three  young  men 
embraced  the  cause  of  Berenice  with 
ardor.  None  of  them  was  well  enough 
versed  in  the  ways  of  womankind  to 
perceive  the  sure  thanklessness  of 
his  part,  whatever  the  outcome  might 
be.  All  bad  suggestions  to  make 
for  the  campaign ;  plans  were  formed 
and  promptly  abandoned  for  better 
ones.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
for  Berenice  had  never  seemed  half 
so  friendly  and  kind.  They  did  riot 
know  it,  nevertheless  her  eyes  would 
wander  down  the  street.  Presently 
she  said  sharply: 

"  Who  is  that  woman  who  has 
stopped  in  front  of  forty-two?" 

"That's  sixty-four,"  said  Willie 
carelessly;  "Miss  Lorina   Lonsdale." 

"The  play-actress!"  said  Berenice 
with  curling  lip. 

"Clem  is  coming  down  the  steps," 
said  the  ill-starred  Chris  with  a 
chuckle  which  caused  Berenice  to 
hate  him  forever.  "  He 's  walking 
home  with  her." 

A  sharp  pain  transfixed  Berenice's 
breast;  and  that  was  the  end  of  her 
enthusiasm    and    kindness    for    that 


night.  An  intolerable  chill  descended 
on  the  stoop  of  number  thirty-three 
and  the  three  young  men  were  soon 
glad  to  take  themselves  their  several 
ways,  mystified  and  miserable. 

On  the  night  of  the  ■  twenty-third 
the  lodge-room  over  Curtin's  saloon, 
where  the  Association  held  its  meet- 
ings, was  crowded  to  the  doors;  for 
not  only  was  every  one  of  the  sixty- 
nine  houses  well  represented;  but, 
word  having  gone  about  that  there 
was  likely  to  be  fun,  Curtin  had  been 
persuaded  to  smuggle  in  a  few  of  his 
customers  from  other  streets.  The 
hall  was  decorated  with  yellow  bunt- 
ing, a  final  stroke  of  Berenice's, 
accomplished  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  other  side.  A  few  red  flannel 
flags  were  hastily  extemporized  to 
nullify  the  effect.  Another  mild  sen- 
sation was  created  when  Berenice 
appeared  in  company  with  Father 
Shrady;  the  priest  let  it  be  known, 
however,  that  he  was  strictly  neutral. 

Father  Shrady  was  persuaded  to 
act  as  chairman.  He  looked  down 
from  the  little  platform  at  the  excited 
crowd  with  an  oddly  mixed  expres- 
sion of  amusement  and  reproof  in 
his  wise  old  face.  Very  likely  he  was 
revolving  an  aphorism  to  the  effect 
that  the  importance  of  an  issue  is 
usually  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  dust  it  kicks  up;  only  he  would 
express  it  in  Latin.  Certainly  the 
365 
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last  few  da3rs  had  been  exciting  ones 
in  Bowfire  Place.  The  controversy 
of  red  versus  yellow  swept  the  street 
like  a  fiiame,  speedily  assuming  a 
fierceness  undreamed  of  by  the  two 
young  people,  who  considered  it 
their  private  affair.  Several  old 
friendships  had  been  disrupted  and 
one  affectionate  family  was  known  to 
have  been  divided.  The  colors  them- 
selves made  no  special  difference  to 
anyone,  though  of  course  all  affected 
they  did;  really  the  meat  of  the 
dispute  lay  in:  Shall  I  paint,  or  shall 
you?  Here  was  the  peculiar  bitter- 
ness. It  was  intolerable  to  the  reds 
to  have  to  spend  money  on  paint 
while  the  yellows  kept  their  hands 
in  their  pockets;  likewise  the  yellows 
were  equally  determined  they  should 
not  be  the  ones  to  paint. 

On  account  of  this  unexpected 
bitterness,  Berenice's  campaign  had 
not  been  so  easy  as  she  anticipated; 
with  feeling  at  such  a  fever  heat,  it 
was  a  delicate  matter  to  suggest  to 
a  red  the  purchase  of  his  vote.  She 
was  known  to  hold  the  votes  of  her 
father's  three  red  debtors,  and  to  have 
won  over  old  Hudgins;  with  these 
she  still  lacked  a  vote  necessary  to 
carry  yellow;  however,  she  came  to 
the  meeting  with  such  a  confident, 
pleased  air,  her  followers,  feeling  sure 
she  had  a  trick  up  her  sleeve,  took 
heart  of  grace.  The  reds,  convinced 
that  they  held  the  balance  of  power, 
were  insultingly  confident — except 
their  young  leader,  who  smiled  and 
said  nothing.  Clem's  attitude  worried 
Berenice;  as  far  as  she  could  learn, 
he  had  not  turned  a  hand  to  win  for 
his  side;  she  was  perfectly  sure  of 
her  thirty-five  votes,  yet  that  smile 
of  his  struck  a  chill  to  her  assurance. 

Poor  Berenice's  confident,  self- 
possessed  air  covered  a  sad  storm  of 
feelings.  One  moment  she  was  ex- 
ulting in  the  prospect  of  triumphing 
over  scornful  Clem;  the  next  moment 
her  heart  seemed  to  die  away  within 
her  at  the  thought  of  her  temerity 
in  daring  to  oppose  him,  and  she 
felt  ready  to  deliver  over  all  her  votes, 
if  he  would  only  speak  kindly  to  her. 
She  did  her  best  to  call  up  and  count 


over  all  her  grievances  against  him; 
but  what  she  found  herself  really 
dwelling  on,  were  the  features  of  his 
.face;  his  coal-black  hair;  his  bright 
blue  eyes,  which  looked  out  so  strange- 
ly from  imder  thick  black  lashes,  with 
an  expression  as  cool  and  hard  as  ice ; 
his  scornful  lips — chiselled,  Berenice 
would  have  said. 

A  number  of  heated  speeches  were 
made,  in  which  the  speakers  repeated 
themselves  and  each  other  a  great 
many  times,  without  having  the 
slightest  effect  in  changing  the  views 
of  any  opponent.  One  color  then 
the  other  was  exploited;  but  the  real 
point  at  issue  (I  'U  be  hanged  if  I  'U 
buy  paint  while  you  save  your  money) 
was  never  once  touched  *on.  An 
idea  of.  the  general  style  may  be 
gained  from  the  peroration  of  Chris 
Comerford's  effort — a  joint  produc- 
tion of  Berenice  and  her  three  aides, 
which  was  loudly  applauded  by  the 
yellows.  The  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation had  developed  a  high  degree 
of  oratory  in  Bowfire  Place. 

"We  are  proud  of  our  beautiful 
homes!"  thundered  Chris,  "with  their 
well-kept  lawns  and  magnificent  shade 
trees.  The  whole  borough  can  not 
show  the  equal  of  Bowfire  Place  for 
elegance  and  style.  But  we  are  not 
proud  when  a  stranger  asks:  'Why 
are  some  houses  different  from  the 
others?  Does  that  mean  there  are 
contagious  diseases  inside;  or  don't 
the  owners  know  any  better?'  My 
friends,  what  is  the  jarring  color 
in  that  beautiful  picture  ? 

A  voice  from  among  the  reds 
suggested:  "It's  Chris  Comerford's 
pujrple   duyty  shuyt   coverer!" 

"No!"  roared  the  red-faced  Chris 
above  the  laughter  which  greeted 
this  sally;  "it  's  the  cheap,  scaly, 
bum-lookin'  red  paint  on  your 
fronts ! ' '  (This  was  not  exactly  as  the 
speech  had  been  written.) 

Clem  McArdle's  speech  was  con- 
ceived in  a  very  different  vein.  It  was 
a  humorous  dissertation  on  Red,  with 
no  purpose  beyond  keeping  the  crowd 
in  a  good  humor.  While  it  was 
received  with  much  laughter  from 
the     reds,    the    yellows,    especially 
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Berenice,     affected     to    consider    it  place.    She  was  not  so  overcome,  how- 

extremely    trivial    and    beside    the  ever,  but  that  she  retained  presence 

point.  of  mind  to  give  Clem  her  proxy  be- 

Clem  laid  claim  to  no  powers  of  fore  retiring.     Father  Shrady  acted 

oratory.  as  inspector  of  the   voting.    It   had 

"Then    there's    red-haired  girls,"  been  arranged  that  he  should  read 

drawled  Clem  out  of  one  side  of  his  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  • 


mouth,  "the  pick  of 
the  basket,  gentle- 
menl  I  excavated 
from  a  medical  high- 
brow I  know,  that 
it  was  an  extra 
charge  of  oxygen 
makes  their  pompa- 
dours blush.  If  that 
is  the  straight  goods, 
oxygen  is  sure  the 
peppermint  for  mine! 
It's  a  reasonable  pro- 
position, ain't  it,  that 
a  fiery  thatch  never 
covered  an  ice  fac- 
tory? You  're  wise 
that  I  'm  a  lightning 
tinker  myself  and  my 
hobby  is  power.  I 
tell  you  when  I  fall 
in  with  a  bouquet  of 
red  marcelines,  I  take 
off  my  hat  respect- 
fully, like  I  do  to 
the  sign  on  a  heavy- 
powered  line  of  wire: 
'Dangerl  High  Volt- 
age!'" 

Clem  looked  any- 
where but  at  Ber- 
enice   while  he    was 

getting  this  off,  but   •■  she  clearly  enunciated,  'ebd 
the   application    was 
none  the  less  plain  to  all  present.     It 
was  too  much  even  for  the  loyalty 


the  householders  who 
were  to  rise  and  vote 
orally.  This,  it  had 
been  felt  by  the  ma- 
jority of  both  sides, 
would  minimize  the 
danger  of  treachery. 

Adams,  Anderson, 
Baker  and  Benjamin : 
each  of  these  four 
arose  and  cast  his 
vote  as  was  expected 
of  him.  Besson  was 
the  next;  the  mo- 
ment his  spiteful  yel- 
low grin  was  perceived 
the  reds  suspected 
the  worst.  Gray  lit- 
tle Besson  was  a 
specimen  of  the  com- 
mon type  of  hand- 
some, pleasure-loving 
youth,  fallen  upon 
middle-age  and  book- 
keeping. He  was  not 
popular  in  the 
street. 

"  Yellow,"  he  snarl- 
ed. 

A  bitter  chorus  of 
boots  and  jeers  arose 
from  the  reds,  pres- 
ently matched  by 
cheers  and  cries  of 
approval  from  the  other  side.  Besson, 
then,  was  the  nigger  in  the  woodpile. 


of  her   own  side;    yellows  and  reds     or  Berenice's  one  best  bet,  whichever 


alike  shouted  with  appreciation.  The 
laughter  was  renewed  when  Berenice 
unthinkingly  put  up  her  hand  to  see 
if  her  conscious  hair  was  in  place. 
She  blushed  and  frowned;  but  se- 
cretly she  was  not  so  badly  pleased. 

When  the  voting  was  reached,  the 
tension  in  the  room  became  so  great 


way  you  happen  to  look  at  it.  Bes- 
son's  made  the  thirty-fifth  vote,  the 
one  voice  needed  to  carry  the  yellows 
to  victory.  Berenice  sat  back  in  her 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  happiness.  It 
was  the  moment  of  triumph  she  had 
dreamed  of — yet  it  was  not  quite 
perfect:   she  was   afraid  to  look  at 


that  Miss  Elsasser,  who  had  lately  Clem  to  see  how  he  was  taking  it. 
been  through  nervous  prostration,  When  Father  Shrady  succeeded 
burst  into  an  uncontrollable  nervous  in  establishing  order  the  voting  pro- 
giggling  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  ceeded;  but  half-heartedly  now,  for 
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it  was  felt  that  all  was  over  but  the 
shouting.  "  Lonsdale,  "  he  read  from 
his  list,  and  a  dark  young  lady,  who 
tried  to  convey  an  impression  of 
slendemess  in  an  elaborate  stage  cos- 
tume of  season  before  last,  rose 
languidly  and  paused  for  dramatic 
effect.  The  ladies  in  the  assembly 
primmed  their  lips,  though  Miss  Lons- 
dale, far  from  being  the  typical  siren 
of  the  stage,  worked  like  a  slave  to 
keep  her  brothers  and  sisters  to- 
gether. She  owned  a  house  with  a 
yellow  cornice.  When  she  had  se- 
cured the  attention  of  the  hall,  she 
clearly  enunciated,  "  Red  " ! 

A  bomb  cast  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  could  hardly  have  had  a  more 
sudden  effect  on  the  assembly.  The 
reds  sprang  to  their  feet  and  shouted 
themselves  hoarse.  Remembering 
the  late  insulting  cries  from  the  other 
side,  they  paid  them  back  with 
compound  interest.  Lonsdale  made 
up  for  Besson;  the  reds  still  had  a 
majority  of  one.  As  for  poor  little 
Berenice — ^let  us  avert  our  eyes  from 
the  spectacle  of  her  discomfiture. 
It  was  not  the  defeat  of  the  yellows 
which  hurt — ^I  doubt  if  she  thought 
of  that ;  but  the  smile  of  understand- 
ing exchanged  by  Clem  with  the  ac- 
tress-woman entered  her  breast  like 
a  barb  and  turned  in  the  wound. 

•*McArdle,"  read  Father  Shrady, 
when  he  could  make  himself  heard, 
and  Clem  stood  up.  As  he  was  about 
to  speak,  he  stole  a  look  at  Berenice 
and  arrested  his  voice.  Berenice  was 
sitting  stiffly  in  her  seat,  biting  her 
lips  and  winking  desperately  to  keep 
back  the  tears.  He  could  see  the 
round  forearm  with  the  bangles 
tremble.  She  looked  so  little,  so 
dear,  so  piteous. 

"Yellow!"  said  Clem,  suddenly. 

The  crowd  could  not  believe  its 
ears;  a  gasp  of  astonishment  swept 
around  the  room.  Could  it  be  their 
leader  had  abandoned  the  reds  ?  Ex- 
planations were  heatedly  demanded. 
"  Yellow,  I  said, "  repeated  Clem,  with 
cool  defiance,  fixing  the  questioners 
with  eyes  like  the  points  of  icicles. 

Berenice  stole  an  humbled  glance  at 
him.     Clem  smiled  at  her;  not  scof- 


fingly,  as  he  had  smiled  at  the  other 
woman.  The  ice  was  melted.  Bere- 
nice's heart  bounded  in  her  bosom; 
what  did  she  care  about  red  or 
yellow,  or  any  of  the  silly  people  on 
either  side?  She  only  longed  for  a 
chance  to  show  Clem  that  she  could 
be  generous  too. 

"  O'Shaughnessy,"  droned  Father 
Shrady. 

"  Red,"  answered  Berenice  prompt- 
ly. It  was  the  finishing  stroke. '  The 
meeting  fell  into  utter  confusion. 
Each  of  the  opposing  forces  having 
exchanged  leaders,  no  one  was  quite 
sure  of  which  side  he  was  on,  and 
many  even  doubted  they  must  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  color  of  their 
own  cornices.  Miss  Lonsdale  loudly 
demanded  her  vote  back.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  both  the  rene- 
gade leaders  had  disappeared  from 
the  hall,  chaos  was  intensified.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  a  way  out  of 
the  tangle  could  ever  be  found.  The 
meeting  was  fortunate  in  having 
Father  Shrady  in  the  chair. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  when  by  a 
liberal  use  of  the  gavel  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  creating  a  lull,  "let  the  Chair 
make  a  decision.  As  I  understand 
this  case,  those  of  you  who  live  under 
red  roofs  do  not  wish  to  change,  while 
those  who  have  yellow  cornices  are 
well  satisfied  with  that  color.  It  is 
therefore  plain  that  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  this  meeting  is  that  no 
painting  whatever  be  done." 

It  saved  the  peace  of  Bowfire  Place. 

Afterwards  Chick  Hudgins,  Willie 
Restorick  and  Chris  KeUeher  in  a 
painful  state  of  bewilderment  walked 
down  to  number  thirty-three  to  see 
if  their  chief  would  condescend  to 
make  any  explanation.  They  did 
not  go  in;  for  withdrawn  into  the 
vestibule  they  perceived  the  outlines 
of  two  seated  figures,  whose  juxta- 
position supplied  the  key  to  the 
mystery.  Out  of  respect  for  women 
I  decline  to  repeat  what  they  said 
about  the  sex  among  themselves. 
After  all  they  might  have  been  worse 
off;  for  had  they  not  the  benefit  of 
each  other's  sympathy? — ^they  were 
all  in  the  same  boat ! 


The  Lounger 


Since  I  last  wrote  paragraphs  for  since    Mme.   Helena    Modjeska    first 

this  department  the  world  has  lost  electrified  New  York  by  her  great  art 

some   of  its   brightest  lights  and   I  as  an  actress.     I  was  present  at  her 

have  lost  one  of  my  oldest  friends.  first    appearance    at    the    old    Fifth 

It  has  been  more  than  thirty   years  Avenue  Theatre,  now  Keith  &  Proc- 
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tor's,  but  then  managed  by  Stephen  the  first  time  as  Rosalind  at  Booth's 

Fiskcawell-knownwriierondramatic  Theatre,  and  I  had  been  sent  there 

subjects — a  power  in  his  world  then,  by   the   Herald.     Between   the   acts 

though    now    scarcely    remembered.  I   dashed   up   to   the   Fifth   Avenue 

Fanny  Davenport  was  appearing  for  Theatre  to  see  the  new  Polish  actress. 
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Clara  Morris  and  Dion  Boucicault 
occupied  a  stage  box.  They  saw 
me  standing  at  the  back  of  the  house 
— the  place  was  crowded — and  sent  for 
me  to  come  down  and  have  a  seat 
with  them.  This  I  did  and  it  made 
the  occasion  more  memorable.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  stayed  away  too 
long  from  the  performance  which  I 
was  writing  about  for  my  paper,  but 
I  could  not  help  it.  Modjeska  took 
hold  of  me  as  no  actress  had  done 
before  or  has  done  since,  and  I  stayed 
on  and  on.  The  play  was  **  Adrienne 
Lecou vreur  **  and  what  a  performance ! 
**  Camille  "  was  the  next  change  of  bill ; 
and  I  saw  her  in .  that  hectic  play 
twenty  times  in  that  season.  In 
other  words  I  saw  it  every  time  that 
she  appeared  in  it.  You  may  think 
the  play  old-fashioned  and  sentimen- 
tal and  anything  that  you  like,  but 
as  acted  by  Mme.  Modjeska  it  was 
glorified  into  a  soul-stirring  drama 
that  no  one  who  saw  will  ever  forget. 
Then  she  gave  us  Shakespeare  as  no 
one  else  has  given  his  immortal  plays. 
Her  Rosalind  stands  alone.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  seeing  Mme.  Modjeska 
in  a  part  that  she  did  not  dignify  and 
illuminate. 

at 

It  is  easier  for  me  to  write  of  Mme. 
Modjeska  the  actress  than  of  Mme. 
Modjeska  the  woman,  my  friend. 
My  acquaintance  with  her  began 
on  the  night  of  her  first  appearance 
in  New  York  and  my  friendship  with 
her  continued  until  the  day  of  her 
lamented  death.  She  was  a  great 
woman  and  the  charm  of  her  person- 
ality will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  were  privileged  to  know  her  as 
I  did.  She  had  every  fine  quality 
— generosity,  kindness,  simplicity  and 
a  beauty  of  disposition  that  is  rare. 
With  all  this  she  was  a  woman  of 
unusual  intellect  and  cultivation. 
There  was  always  an  air  of  under- 
lying sadness  about  Mme.  Mod- 
jeska, and  her  eyes  had  a  far-away 
look,  as  though  she  were  thinking 
of  the  wrongs  of  Poland,  wrongs 
that  she  never  forgot.  At  the  same 
time  she  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 


and  her  laugh,  though  never  loud,  was 
infectious. 

I  remember  an  evening  at  the  Clar- 
endon Hotel,  where  she  stayed.  A 
young  woman,  a  friend  of  hers  and 
mine,  dressed  up  as  an  Irish  wash- 
er-girl, and  was  waiting  in  the  hall 
for  Mme.  Modjeska  when  she  came 
home  from  the  theatre.  I  was  in 
the  joke,  so  I  said :  *'  Mme.  Helena, 
this  is  the  washerwoman  I  spoke  to 
you  about.  She  was  too  busy  to 
come  in  the  morning,  so  she  came 
this  evening  instead.'*  Mme.  Mod- 
jeska invited  her  to  come  into  her 
room,  saying  in  her  kind,  gentle 
voice :  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  been 
so  late.  I  did  not  know  that  you 
would  be  here."  The  young  woman, 
who  could  imitate  the  Irish  speech 
to  the  life,  said  some  amusing  things 
about  it  being  all  right,  and  in  such 
a  rich  brogue  that  Madame  gave  me 
an  amused  look  out  of  the  comer  of 
her  eye.  Then  she  went  into  another 
room  to  speak  to  her  maid  about 
getting  the  clothes  ready,  and  when 
she  came  back  to  the  drawing-room 
the  Irish  washervs^oman  was  seated 
at  the  piano  playing  a  nocturne  by 
Chopin!  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
puzzled  look  that  passed  over  Mme. 
Modjeska's  face.  But  in  an  instant 
she  recognized  her  friend  through  the 
disguise,  and  throwing  herself  upon 
the  lounge  she  laughed  till  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

Of 

Although  her  face  always  wore  a 
sad  expression  when  in  repose,  Mme. 
Modjeska  could  be  the  gayeSt  of  the 
gay.  She  was  exquisite  as  a  dancer. 
One  night  there  was  a  party  of  us 
at  her  rooms  and  she  danced  a  Po- 
lish dance  with  Jean  de  Reszke,  her 
husband  playing  the  national  music 
on  the  piano.  Another  time  she 
danced  a  Hungarian  dance  with 
Francis  Korbay,  who  lived  in  New 
York  in  those  days.  If  I  should  tell 
of  all  the  good  times — of  the  costume 
parties  at  Chase's  studio  in  the  Tenth 
Street  building,where  Wilhelmj  played 
the  violin,  and  whistled  as   I  have 
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never  heard  any  one  whistle  before 
or  since,  of  the  picnics  that  we  had  in 
the  early  spring  days  before  the  sea- 
son was  over — I  could  fill  every  page 
of  this  department.  Just  before 
last  Christmas  Mme.  Modjeska  and 
I  talked  over  these  by-gone  days,  as 
she  wished  to  refresh  her  memory 
for  her  book  of  reminiscences,  which 
I  am  happy  to  say  was  finished  and 


in  the  hands  of  her  publishers, 
the  Century  Co.,  Komc  months  before 
her  last  illness.  It  will  be  an  unusual 
book,  for  she  has  managed  to  put 
into  its  pages  much  of  the  eharm 
of  her  own  personality.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  Pole  to  feel  all  that 
she  has  written  about  her  country 
and  her  early  life  in  Cracow,  or  to 
appreciate   the  sentiments   that   im- 
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SWINBURNE 

pelled  her  and  the  little  band  of 
patriots  when  they  came  to  this 
country,  the  land  of  the  free,  to 
establish  a  home  in  California,  That 
State  was  her  first  love  and  there  she 
died,  but  she  will  be  buried  in  her 
home  of  homes,  Poland — in  the  place 
of  her  birth,  the  old  city  of  Cracow. 


Marion  Crawford  I  had  known  since 
he  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  years.  I, 
too,  was  a  youngster  in  those  days. 
We  were  living  in  a  New  Jersey  town 
and  he  came  there  to  visit  his  aunt. 
Mrs.  Adolphe  Mailliard,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Although  he 
came  from  Italy  he  dressed  as  an 
English  lad,  with  high  hat,  Eton 
Jacket,  wide  collar  and  long  trousers. 
You  can  imagine  the  sensation  that 
he  made  in  that  quiet  New  Jersey 
town.  We  had  had  kings  and  princes 
as  our  neighbors,  but  a  young  boy  in 


a  high  hat  was  unknown  to 
us,  and  therefore  much  more 
of  a  novelty.     From  those 
days,  which  were  filled  with 
youthful  escapades,  I  did  not 
see  Frank  Crawford,   as  he 
was  then  called,  until  he  was 
a  futlgrown    man    and    had 
knocked  about  the   world  a 
bit.  His  uncle, the  well-known 
"Sam"  Ward,  brought  him 
to  the  office   of   the  Critic, 
then  consisting  of  a  single 
small    room   over   Daniell's 
drygoods  store  in  Broadway. 
"This    lad    wants  to  be  a 
writer,"  said  his  uncle  Sam. 
"  I  wish  that  you  would  give 
him  a  chance   to  learn  the 
business."   We  gave  him  the 
chance,    not    only    for   old 
times'   sake,  but  because  we 
likedhislooks.   "Thatfellow 
can  do  anything   he    cares 
to,"  I  remarked  after  he  left 
the  ofifice.    So  we    let    him 
write.     He   wrote   book-re- 
views, editorials  and   even 
poetry;    and  after  that   he 
wrote  "Mr.  Isaacs."      You 
know  the  rest.     From  that 
on  it  was  easy  enough.     He 
won  out,  and  we  knew  that,  though 
we    had   given    him   the   chance   he 
wanted  at  the  time  that  he  wanted 
it,    he    would    have  found    it    quick 
enough  any%vhere  else.     But  he  never 
forgot  what  he  chose  to  regard  as  a 
favor.      He  was  not  the  only  young 
man  who  found  his  chance  on  the 
Critic;  "  but  that  is  another  story." 

Swinburne,  last  of  the  great  singers 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  knew 
but  slightly.  Six  or  seven  years  ago, 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  spending  an 
hour  in  his  company  at  "The  Pines," 
his  suburban  home  at  Putney,  near 
Putney  Heath,  London,  where  he 
was  fond  of  taking  long  walks.  We 
had  a  good  talk  first  with  his  friend 
and  housemate,  Mr.  Watt s-Dun ton ; 
and  then  went  up  to  Mr.  Swinburne's 
library.  The  famous  poet  was  small; 
in  carriage,  erect  and  rigid;  his  once 
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tawny  mane  and  beard 
were  almost  colorless,  if 
not  quite  gray.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more 
cordial  and  animated  than 
his  manner.  As  he  was 
hard  of  hearing,  it  was  for- 
tunate, for  more  reasons 
than  one,  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  do  most  of  the 
talking;  which  he  did  in 
a  high-pitched,  rather  ner- 
vous voice,  and  with  an 
odd  trick  of  turning  toward 
his  old  friend  for  confir- 
mation of  pretty  much 
everything  he  said.  Al- 
most every  sentence  con- 
cluded with  "Didn't  I— 
Watts-Dunton?"  or  "Was 
«'tit— Watts-Dunton?"or 
some  such  phrase.  Thiswas 
the  only  occasion  on  which 
I  met  him ;  and  as  he  was 
(with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Walt  Whitman)  the  most 
famous  poet  I  have  ever  known 
(Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Kipling  being 
less  famous  as  poets  than  as  "pro- 
sers"),  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it. 

at 

Someone — and  someone  who  ought 
to  know — tells  me  a  curious  story 
about  Riccardo  Martin,  the  popular 
American  tenor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Years  ago  the  young 
Kentuckian  was  studying  music  with 
the  late  Edward  MacDowell,  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  composer.  He 
had  a  singing  voice,  but  it  was  a  tiny 
little  one,  with  a  tremolo  which  made 
it  even  less  impressive  than  it  would 
have  been  without  it.  One  day  he 
had  occasion  to  consult  Dr.  Holbrook 
Curtis  of  New  York,  who  attends  to 
many  of  the  famous  singers  when 
they  need  the  attentions  of  a  throat 
specialist.  The  Doctor  examined  his 
vocal  organs  carefully,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  a  splendid  throat,  but 
didn't  know  how  to  sing.  Ho  urged 
him  to  refrain  from  speaking  a  single 
word  for  three  whole  days.  If  he  had 
anything  to  say,  he  was  to  write 
it  down. 


At  the  end  of  the  prescribed  period, 
Mr.  Martin  returned  to  Dr.  Curtis, 
who  examined  his  throat  again  and 
told  him  to  sing.  "  But  I  can't  raise 
a  note,"  said  the  singer.  "  I  have  n't 
spoken  a  word  for  three  days."  "  Do 
as  I  tell  you,"  commanded  the 
Doctor;  and  thus  adjured,  the  patient 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  sang — sang 
with  a  new- found  power,  that  set 
the  glasses  and  instruments  on  the 
table  rattling  as  if  a  thunder-clap 
had  shaken  them!  From  that  day  to 
this,  Mr.  Martin  has  been  a  veritable 
ieiwre  robusio.  And  the  surgeon  who 
gave  him  his  voice  finds  him  now 
his  worst  patient;  for  even  after 
singing  at  five  or  six  consecutive 
performances,  his  throat  shows  no 
signs  of  wear  and  tear. 
OX 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Mr, 
Martin's  first  name  is  Richard.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  Hugh,  But  he 
began  singing  in  Paris,  and  as  Hugh, 
pronounced  in  French,  is  virtually  no 
name  at  all.  he  took  the  name  of  an 
uncle,  in  whose  honor  he  had  come 
near  to  being  clfristencd.  Richard 
Martin    was    as     pronounceable    in 


French  as  in  English;  but  in  Italy, 
where  he  sang  next,  they  have  a  way 
of  Italianizing  the  Christian  names  of 
foreigners;  there  Jean  de  Reszke,  for 
instance, becomes Gipvannide  Reszke; 


as  Riccardo.  And  the  name  has 
stuck.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Martin 
has  never  had  occasion  to  sing  in 
English ;  and  indeed  he  speaks  his 
mother-tongue  with  an   accent.     He 


and  so  Richard  Martin  became  known     came  very  much  to  the  front  during 
3;6 


the  past  season,  being  taken  as  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  Caruso  in  the 
great  Italian's  favorite  rdles.  His 
special  hits  have  been  made  in  "Tos- 
ca"  and  "Trovaiore."  If  any  other 
American  tenor  has  had  a  finer  voice, 
it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to 
hear  him  sing.  Young  as  he  is — being 
still  but  thirty — he  has  a  brilliant 
career  before  him. 


No  man  living  has  done  more  to 
develop  the  great  Northwest  than 
James  J.  Hill,  the  ruhng  spirit  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  North- 
em  Pacific  railway  companies.  It  is 
most  appropriate,  therefore,  that  a 
bust  of  this  great  organizer  and* 
administrator  should  be  one  of  the 
exhibits  at  the  Alaska-Yukon- Pacific 
Exposition  at  Seattle,  an  account  of 
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which  was  given  in  this  magazine  last 
month.  The  photograph  shows  the 
model  of  the  bust  by  Finn  Haakon 
Frolich,  which  is  to  be  in  bronze  and 
of  heroic  size ;  and.  although  the  work 
was  not  finished  when  the  picture  was 
taken,  it  had  progressed  far  enough  to 
show  that  the  sculptor  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  very  striking  likeness  of 
Mr.  Hill  in  a  characteristic  mood. 
Mr.  Prolich,  by  the  way,  is  a  native  of 
Christiania,  Norway,  but  studied  un- 
der the  American  sculptor  French, 
and  the  French  sculptor  Barrias,  and  is 
now  a  resident  of  New  York.  Unless 
his  plans  miscarry,  the  statue  will  be 
erected  on  the  grounds  by  the  first 
of  June,  when  President  Taft  is  to 
press  the  button  that  signalizes  the 
■opening  of  the  exhibition.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  only  world's  fair 
which  has  ever  been  entirely  ready  to 


open  on  the  opening  day. 
The  opening  address,  it 
should  be  said,  is  to  be 
delivered — fittingly 
enough — by  Mr.  Hill, 


Some   time  before  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  sailed 
,  ^1        for  Africa,  Mr.  Robert  J. 
:A        Collier  gave   him  a  fare- 
^       well    breakfast     at     his 
^fcl        house    in    Park  Avenue. 
^K|        Thirty  men  sat  down  at 
%    j        the  table,  most  of  whom 
J     ;       were  editors.     The   nov- 
^Hj        elty  of  the   occasion  was 
^^!        not  so  much  the  speeches 
^^k        that     were     made,    as    a 
f^f--       portfolio    of      "Advance 
^i        Sheets  from  Africa." 
^     '        These  "advance  sheets" 
W^ft       were  made  up  typograph- 
^^l       ically  to  look  exactly  like 
*    ^        certain   maga3ines  whose 
■jl^        editors    were    present. 
r  T        Wherever    there    was    a 
^        cover  design  it  was  made 
I^H        in  burlesque  of  the  origi- 
^M        nal,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
^^        example  on  another  page. 
^^        Atfirst  glance,  one  would 
think   this  was    a  cover 
design    of  Country    Life 
in   America,  but    a    soberer   second 
glance  would  show  that  it  was  merely 
a    burlesque    of   the    cover    of   that 
magazine.     The  letter-press  (in  fact, 
I  believe,  the  whole  thing)  was  got 
up  by  Mr.  Wallace  Ivvim,  and  it  shows 
that   he   is   a   very  clever  parodist. 
Other  magazines  and  weeklies  were 
represented    by    facsimiles    of    their 
letter-press  and  general  style.     There 
were  the    Ladies'  Home  Jungle,  the 
Rebuke  of  Rebukes,  Country  Life  in 
Africa,    etc.     Each   guest   was   pre- 
sented  with   a   portfolio    containing 
copies    of    these   "advance    sheets," 
which  formed  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable    souvenir  of    the   occasion. 
If    all  souvenirs  were  as  interesting 
and  original  as  this,  they  would  be 
much   more  worth  while   than  they 
usually  are,  but  as  a  rule  people  do 
not  spend  as  much  time  and  troubl? 
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and  money  on  them 
getting  up  these  ' 
from  Africa." 

.^ 

President  Taft  is  said  to  be  opposed 
to  wealthy  diplomats.  He  is  re- 
ported as  not  being  much  in  sym- 
pathy   with    the    notion    that    only 


very  rich  men  can  be  sent  to  London, 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  and 
as  on  the  lookout  for  men  who  "will 
be  able  to  know  an  American  when 
they  see  him."  That  is  rather  a  dig 
at  some  of  our  wealthy  diplomatists: 
whether  it  is  deserved  or  not  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  do  know  that  an  ambas- 
sador to  England,  or  France,  or  Rus- 
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sia  or  Austria 
who  is  not  well 
fixed  in  this 
world's  goods 
will  have  a  hard 
time.  He  has 
to  have  a  house, 
and  he  is  obliged 
to  entertain. 
James  Russell 
Lowell  was  not 
rich,  but  he  did 
not  have  to  en- 
tertain, because 
his  wife  was  an 
invalid.  Edward 
J.  Phelps,  though 
a  comparativ^y 
poor  man,  was 
very  popular  in 
London,  but  he 
had  a  hard  time 
of  it,  even  as  a 
mere  minister, 
like  Lowell ;  as 
an  ambassador 
it  would  have 
been  worse. 
Rents  for  houses 
such  as  ambas- 
sadors  must 
have,  if  they 
wish  to  do  their 
country    credit. 

are   very    high.     ,.^^,^„^|,  ^^  „„„  ^^^_  ^^„^ 
It    is    not    nec- 
essary   to     pay 
as    much     rent 

as  Ambassador  Reid  pays  for 
Dorchester  House,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  a  rent  which  is  very 
high  in  proportion  to  our  am- 
bassadors' salaries.  America  does 
not  want  her  representatives  to  ap- 
pear at  a  disadvantage ;  yet  this  they 
are  bound  to  do  if  their  country 
does  not  provide  them  with  proper 
houses,  or  give  them  salariesthat  will 
cover  the  expenses  that  they  must 
be  put  to,  to  keep  up  any  kind  of  an 
establishment.  Ex-Ambassador  An- 
drew D.  White  has  written  eloquent- 
ly on  this  subject  in  his  reminis- 
cences. That  our  representatives  at 
foreign  courts  should  have  to  spend 
so   much   of    their  time   in    house- 
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hunting  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our 
country. 

M 

One  might  think  that  the  last 
word  had  been  written  about  Walt 
Whitman  in  his  latter  days;  but  in 
"Walt  Whitman:  The  Last  Phase," 
in  this  month's  magazine  (page  331), 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Leavitt  Keller,  the 
trained  nurse  who  attended  him 
during  the  closing  weeks  of  his  life, 
presents  a  picture  of  her  patient  and 
his  entourage  in  the  early  days  of 
189a  that  is  unsurpassed  in  vivid- 
ness by  any  that  has  previously  been 
made  public.  Her  description  of 
the  sick-room  and  the  extraordinary 
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reminiscences  and 
this  unpublished 
poem  show  that 
she  has  a  very 
natural  gift  of  ex- 
pression. 

SECOND  CHILD- 
HOOD 

When  early  life's 
bright  path  I  trod, 

Instinctively  I  trust- 
ed God, 

Then  grew  the  way 
rough,     dark    and 

But  sweet  Faith  tar- 
ried with  the  child. 

Then  Doubt  and  Fear 
usurped  her  place. 

And  by  my  side  kept 
pace  for  pace. 

A  child  again,  the 
Sweet  Faith    and    1 


litter  that  filled  it  several  feet  deep 
is  as  striking  a  bit  of  realism  as  any- 
thing ever  written  by  Defoe.  Her 
object  is  not  to  belittle  the  poet,  to 
whom  she  became  wholly  devoted, 
and  who  fully  appreciated  her  ser- 
vices, but  to  leave  a  record  of  his 
closing  days  which  shall  have  the 
merit  of  absolute  fidelity  to  fact.  On 
another  page  (180)  appears  a  por- 
trait of  the  writer  taken  the  other 
day  in  Buffalo,  her  present  home; 
and  some  verses  from  her  pen,  en- 
titled "Second  Childhood,"  are  here 
given.  Mrs.  Keller  would  be  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  claim  to  be  a 
of  letters;  yet  her  paper  of 


Mrs.  Harold  Gorst . 
who  is  in  Ameri- 
ca at  this  writing, 
is  a  novelist  of 
EF  ON  THE  CROSS  unusual  power;  she 

already  ranks 
among  the  best,  but  she  is  not  one 
of  the  best  known.  There  are  some 
readers  who  object  to  stories  of  shim 
life,  but  I  never  could  understand 
why  one  should  object  to  stories 
of  any  life  if  they  are  well  told; 
and  that  Mrs.  Gorst"s  certainly  are. 
She  writes  of  London  sium  life  be- 
cause she  knows  it  as  few  other 
writers  do.  Her  characters  are  drawn 
from  the  life,  and  her  stories  are  told 
with  unusual  dramatic  skill.  Per- 
haps she  inherits  this  dramatic  way 
of  looking  at  things  from  the  source 
from  which  her  brother,  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy,  inherits  his.  Mrs.  Gorst, 
since  her  visit  over  here,  has  been 
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studying  New  York  slum  life.  She 
told  me,  not  long  ago,  that  we  had 
no  slum  life  as  compared  to  London, 
and  when  she  drew  graphic  pictures 
of  the  latter,  I  was  convinced  that 
she  was  right.  We  have  no  such 
slums;  we  have  no  blind  alleys  that 
lead  into  hovels  that  are  little  more 
than  caves,  as  she  has  found  them  in 
London — some  of  them  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  palace  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury!  Mrs. 
Gorst  is  engaged  on  a  new  novel 
which,  if  it  proves  as  thrilling  as  it 
was  in  the  description  she  gave  me, 
will  put  her  work  where  it  deserves 
to  be. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the 
Everett  House  and  the  Westminster 
Hotel,  the  neighborhood  of  Union 
Square  has  lost  two  of  its  most 
interesting  landmarks.  The  Everett 
House  was  the  first  to  go,  and  on  its 
site  stands  a  sixteen-story  business 
building  called  by  its  name.  In  its 
halcyon  days  the  Everett  was  the 
home  of  the  famous  managers  and 
singers  associated  with  the  Academy 
of  Music.  They  would  pass  the  once 
familiar  comer  to-day  and  not  recog- 
nize it.  There  is  nothing  to  recall 
that  homely  pile  of  yellow  brick.  In 
its  later  days  the  Everett  House  was 
a  very  different  place  from  the  hotel 
that  they  knew,  though  it  held  its 
own  more  nearly  than  does  the 
Clarendon  on  the  comer  above. 
Jack's  immortal  beanstalk  did  not 
grow  more  rapidly  than  did  the 
Everett  Building.  From  the  day 
that  the  hotel  was  emptied  of  its 
contents  to  the  day  th^t  tenants 
moved  into  the  new  sky-scraper,  not 
more  than  eight  months  had  elapsed. 
It  seemed  to  grow  up  in  the  night. 
Its  framework  was  built  at  the  rate 
of  a  story  a  day  and  apparently  well 
built.  Everything  was  ready  for 
its  place  before  it  was  unloaded  on 
the  sidewalk.  When  the  stone  was 
delivered,  it  was  hoisted  to  its  niche 
and  put  in  place  without  loss  of 
time. 


The  work  of  tearing  down  the 
Westminster  Hotel  in  Irving  Place 
was  begun  on  the  first  of  March.  By 
the  time  this  paragraph  gets  into 
print,  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing that  is  to  occupy  its  site  will 
be  laid.  Charles  Dickens  stayed  at 
the  Westminster,  and  so  did  Adelaide 
Neilson  and  Clara  Louise  Kellogg; 
and,  later  on,  W.  D.  Howells  made 
it  his  home  for  a  time,  when  in 
New  York.  It  has  almost  as  many 
memories  as  the  old  Everett  House. 
A  china  and  glass  warehouse  will 
occupy  its  site.  On  the  comer  above 
is  a  house  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  home  of  Washington  Irving.  For 
a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been 
occupied  by  Miss  Elisabeth  Mar- 
bury  and  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  but 
the  encroachments  of  business  will 
have  driven  them  out  before  summer 
comes.  After  they  have  fled,  their 
house  may  be  torn  down  and  replaced 
by  the  big  warehouse.  So  business 
shoves  away,  one  by  one,  all  the  old 
landmarks.  That  once  quiet  street, 
Irving  Place,  is  to  be  delivered  over 
to  trucks  and  drays;  its  sidewalks 
will  be  littered  with  crates  and  straw 
packing,  and  the  voice  of  the  truck- 
man will  rise  to  heaven,  where  the 
voice  of  the  prima  donna  once  was 
heard  in  the  land. 

In  his  time,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothem  has 
played  many  parts,  and  if  in  few  he 
has  reached  the  highest  points  at- 
tained by  the  late  Richard  Mansfield 
when  that  brilliant  but  uneven  play- 
er really  "hit  it  off,'*  on  the  other 
hand  he  has  never  "missed  it"  as 
badly  as  the  latter  sometimes  did. 
Few  indeed  have  been  the  actors  who 
could  play  Dundreary  at  a  matinee 
and  Hamlet  the  same  evening,  with- 
out the  suspicion  of  a  misfit  in  either 
role.  Last  year  Mr.  Sothem 's  most 
ambitious  new  undertaking  was  Don 
Quixote  —  a  notable  achievement. 
This  year  it  is  Richelieu.  Needless  to 
say,  he  makes  a  dignified,  impressive 
and  very  human  Cardinal.  The  pres- 
ent generation  is  interested  in  seeing 
this  famous  play  of  the  past  century, 


and  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  can 
see  it  so  well  played.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Mr.  Sothem's  own  perform- 
ance; the  other  men's  parts  are 
played  in  a  way  that  added  nothing 
to  what  I  have  heard  called  "  the  fi^uf 
ensemble  of  the  whole." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr,  W.  J. 
Locke  is  self-explanatory.  It  refers 
to  a  paragraph  on  page  ii6  of  Put- 
nam's Magazine  for  April. 

I  am  greatly  flattered  by  the  s 


the  Lounger  that  I  am  the  author  of  the 
delicately  written  and  delightful  story 
"Margarita's  Soul"  now  running  through 
the  American  Magazine.  I  should  be  proud 
to  put  my  name  to  it.  But  unfortunately 
I  can't;  for  in  the  plainest  terms  I  must 
state  that  I  am  not  the  author,  I  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  "Margarita's  Soul"  or 
Ingraham  Lovell  till  the  number  of  the 
magazine  containing  the  first  instalment 
reached  me.  I  am  not  sorry,  however,  that 
the  Lounger  has  made  a  bad  guess,  for  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  offering  my  sin- 
cere compliments  to  Mr.  Ingraham  Lovell. 
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OPENING  UP  THE  NORTHWEST 

A  Record  in  Railroad  Building  by  the  Latest 

Line  to  the  Pacific  Coast 

By  ELLIOTT  FLOWER 


BOUT  the  time  this 
article  meets  the 
eye  of  the  reader 
— possibly  a  little 
earlier  —  a  four- 
teen- hundred-mile 
railroad  will  be  in 
operation  that  had 
no  existence  three  years  ago.  Four- 
teen hundred  miles  is  some  distance — 
about  half  again  as  far  as  from  New 
York  to  Chicago, — and  three  years  is 
no  great  stretch  of  time.  Put  the 
distance  and  the  time  together  and 
you  will  have  a  record  in  railroad 
building. 

Further,  this  new  road  crosses 
three  mountain  ranges  and  two  large 
(not  to  mention  several  small)  rivers; 
and  mountains  and  rivers  are  not 
conducive  to  ease  or  rapidity  of 
railroad  construction.  At  its  highest 
point,  the  road  reaches  63  50  feet  above 
sea -level,  and  has  twenty  miles  of 
bridges  and  thousands  of  feet  of  tun- 
nels. If  you  care  for  any  more  figures, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 


the  undertaking,  consider  these :  It  re- 
quired 200,000  tons  of  rails  to  build 
the  road;  60,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  rock  were  excavated;  the 
cost  was  approximately  $85,000,000; 
and  it  was  built  during  a  period  of 
financial  depression  when  most  of 
us,  and  especially  the  great  corpo- 
rations, were  cutting  down  expenses. 
This  last  fact,  it  should  be  said,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  rapidity 
of  construction. 

The  railroad  is  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  Puget  Sound,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Pacific  Coast  Extension 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul; 
and  it  extends  from  Mobridge,  S.  D., 
to  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  Note,  please, 
that  it  has  western  termini — always 
termini,  never  terminus;  and  that 
the  title  of  the  road  itself,  without 
mentioning  either,  practically  in- 
cludes both.  There  is  a  story  in  that. 
If  you  can  find  anywhere  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  road  a  mention  of 
Tacoma  without  a  corresponding  men- 
tion of  Seattle,  or  vice  versa,  you  will 
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THE  NEW  RAILROAD  TO 


The   Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Railway  begins   at  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  at   a  point 

that  point  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 


be  entitled  to  a  prize.  If  you  can 
get  any  officer  of  the  road  to  mention 
one  without  mentioning  the  other, 
you  will  be  entitled  to  an  even  greater 
prize.  Indeed,  it  is  currently  reported 
that,  to  avoid  possibility  of  error,  no 
one  is  allowed  to  write  the  name  of 
either,  but  that  rubber  stamps,  com- 
bining both,  are  provided  for  use 
whenever  mention  is  to  be  made  of 
the  two  points  at  which  the  road  ends; 
and  that  these  stamps  are  equally 
divided  between  those  that  read 
"Seattle  and  Tacoma"  and  those 
that  read  "Tacoma  and  Seattle." 
For,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  rivalry 
between  these  two  Puget  Sound 
cities  beside  which  the  rivalry  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  or  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur  is  a  mere  kindergar- 
ten rumpus.  The  road  divides  at  a 
point  about  equally  distant  from  both, 
and  a  branch — no,  not  a  branch,  but 
half  of  the  main  line — runs  to  each. 
This,  merely  to  show  one  of  the 
problems  that  beset  the  builders. 
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The  road  was  begun  April  15,  1906; 
it  was  in  operation  from  Mobridge 
to  Butte  (over  half  the  total  distance 
to  the  coast)  in  September,  1908;  the 
last  rail  was  laid  March  29,  1909;  and 
the  entire  line  will  be  in  operation 
about  the  time  this  is  published.  But 
not  for  through  passenger  traffic. 
It  will  be  quite  useless  to  plan  any 
through  trips  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  road  is  as  perfectly  constructed  as 
possible,  but  every  new  road  is  rough. 
The  ballasting  is  not  completed,  and 
the  road-bed  must  be  given  time  to 
settle.  There  is  an  innovation  in 
waiting  until  ever)rthing  is  in  perfect 
condition  before  putting  on  through 
passenger  trains,  and  the  idea  h^s 
much  to  commend  it  from  the  com- 
pany's point  of  view.  The  man  who 
rides  on  a  new  road,  immediately 
after  completion,  usually  ends  by 
remarking,  with  some  heat,  "Well, 
I  *11  be  hanged  if  I  ever  ride  on  that 
roller-coaster  again!  I  had  to  strap 
myself    into    my    berth."     And    the 


three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  left  at  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  map,  and  U  a  continuation  from 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 


road  gets  a  reputation  that  is  quite 
undeserved,  but  that  may,  neverthe- 
less, stick  to  it  for  years.  So  there  will 
be  no  haste  in  putting  on  the  through 
trains  in  this  case.  It  will  be  freight 
first,  then  loaal  passenger,  and  then 
through  passenger. 

The  road  crosses  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  rivers  and  the  Rocky, 
Bitter  Root  and  Cascade  mountain 
ranges,  and  these  five  obstacles  nat- 
urally presented  the  great  problems 
of  construction.  The  Missouri  is 
spanned  by  a  $3,000,000  steel  bridge, 
just  west  of  Mobridge.  (Divide  that 
name,  by  the  way,  into  "Mo."  and 
"  Bridge"  and  you  will  have  the 
derivation.)  The  bridge  is  1270  feet 
long,  has  a  steel  approach  on  one  side 
of  128  feet,  and  an  approach  that  is 
aSi  feet  steel  and  1289  feet  timber 
trestle  on  the  other.  The  timjier 
trestle,  of  course,  is  filled  in  with 
earth  and  rock. 

The  Columbia  River  bridge  cost 
much  less   ($840,000),  but  is  longer 


than  the  other,  having  a  total  of 
3900  feet  of  steel  work  and  1623  feet 
of  trestle.  It  required  two  years  to 
build  this  bridge,  so  it  was  under 
construction  during  almost  the  entire 
time  that  the  rest  of  the  road  was 
being  built. 

The  longest  tunnel  on  the  line  is 
the  one  known  as  the  St,  Paul  Pass 
tunnel  in  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains, 
which  is  8751  feet.  The  St.  Paul 
Pass  tunnel  is  near  Taft,  Montana, 
a  town  that  will  call  for  more  extended 
attention  later.  The  tunnel  was 
worked  from  both  ends,  of  course, 
and  so  perfect  were  the  plans  that 
the  bores  were  only  ^Jj  of  an  inch 
out  of  the  way  when  they  came  to- 
gether. Two  other  tunnels,  of  2268 
and  1 148  feet  respectively,  are  in  the 
Rockies. 

Considering  these  obstacles,  the 
rapidity  of  construction  was  truly 
remarkable.  It  required  about  ten 
years  to  build  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific,  which  together  reach 
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from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  and 
the  distance  that  they  cover  on  this 
main  line  was  not  much  greater  than 
is  that  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  Puget  Sound.  Furthermore,  they 
had  every  incentive  for  rapid  con- 
struction, there  being  Government 
subsidies  with  bonuses  for  speedy 
work.  But  this  more  recent  road,  of 
course,  while  lacking  Government  aid, 
had  many  other  advantages.  For  in- 
stance, the  Union-Central  Pacific  was 
built  from  both  ends  toward  the 
middle.  That  was  the  best  that  could 
be  done  at  that  time,  as  there  was  no 
way  of  getting  material  to  any  inter- 
mediate point.  The  Puget  Sound 
road,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
forward  material  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  begin  building  at  points 
in  the  middle  as  well  as  at  each  end; 
and  this  is  what  it  did. 

Then,  too,  it  had  facilities  that 
were  altogether  lacking  in  the  earlier 
days:  the  track-laying  machine  and 
other  appliances  to  do  work  that 
was  formerly  done  by  hand ;  improved 
tools  of  all  kinds;  every  device  that 
modern  invention  has  contributed 
for  expeditious  building.  And  it 
used  all  of  the  labor-saving  devices. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  mile  a  day  was 
considered  rapid  track-laying,  but 
much  of  the  space  between  Mobridge 
and  Tacoma-Seattle  was  covered  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  a  day. 

And  the  effect  of  the  financial 
depression  must  not  be  forgotten. 
At  first  glance,  that  would  seem  to 
introduce  only  another  obstacle,  but 
a  second  thought  will  show  that  the 
trouble  is  merely  to  get  needed  cash. 
If  a  man  has  it,  or  can  get  it,  he  can 
do  more  at  such  a  time  than  at  any 
other:  he  has  a  clear  field  with  the 
shopkeeper  or  the  manufacturer  or 
any  one  else  whose  attention  he 
desires  to  claim.  They  are  going  to 
do  just  about  the  best  they  know 
how  for  him,  and  do  it  in  the  quickest 
possible  time.  And  there  will  be 
a  dozen  applicants  for  anything  in 
the  way  of  an  odd  job  that  he  wants 
done,  when,  at  another  time,  he 
might  have  to  skirmish  to  get  it  done 
at  all.     Well,  that  is  a  modest  illus- 


tration of  the  position  in  which  the 
Puget  Sound  road  found  itself.  There 
could  have  been  no  better  time  to 
secure  quick  work.  It  had  the  money 
and  was  spending  it — eighty-five 
million  dollars  of  it — at  a  time  when 
no  one  else  was  spending  a  cent 
more  than  he  could  help.  Labor 
was  plentiful,  as  it  always  is  in  times 
of  depression.  The  road  could  not 
only  get  all  the  labor  it  needed,  but 
it  could  get  the  best,  and  to  be  able 
to  pick  your  labor  obviously  counts 
for  much.  In  many  similar  ways  the 
corporation  that  was  spending  this 
enormous  sum  reaped  advantage. 
So,  having  the  money,  the  depression 
was  helpful  rather  than  hurtful  and 
contributed  much  to  the  speed  record 
made.  Still,  it  made  the  record, 
which  is  the  main  thing. 

Labor,  however,  contributed  some 
problems,  even  if  the  usual  one  was 
lacking.  Taft,  Montana,  was  both 
the  scene  and  the  cause  of  one  of 
these  problems.  Before  the  Presi- 
dent rises  to  bow  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  honor  of  having  this  town 
named  after  him,  let  me  hasten  to  say 
that  it  has  been  described  as  "  a  town 
of  eighteen  saloons  and  not  much 
else."  This  was  during  the  con- 
struction period,  however.  Taft,  as 
I  have  already  explained,  is  near  one 
entrance  to  the  St.  Paul  Pass  tunnel, 
and  tunnel-workers  do  not  move 
along  as  rapidly  as  track-layers  or 
graders.  Wherefore,  Taft  had  a  con- 
struction camp  of  about  three  hundred 
men  in  its  immediate  vicinity  for  a 
long,  long  time.  Perhaps  that  may 
explain  the  presence  of  the  eighteen 
saloons.  Men  want  some  diversion, 
and  there  is  n't  much  in  a  construc- 
tion camp.  Nor  are  railroad  laborers 
noted  for  their  abstemiousness.  Taft 
provided  the  diversion,  and  liquor 
was  a  leading  feature  of  it.  There 
was  also  music,  but  that  was  only 
a  lure.  Men,  wearied  by  the  monotony 
of  work  in  the  tunnel  and  dreary 
nights  in  camp,  drifted  to  Taft  and 
neglected  to  get  back  to  work  the 
next  day.  After  a  holiday  there  were 
sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  or  a 
hundred  absentees.     The  "fame**  of 
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Taft    spread    among    railroad    men  The  former  was  of  the  opinion  that 

from   St.   Paul   to   Seattle,   for  Taft  the  men  were  not  so  anxious  to  get 

presented    quite    a   problem   in    the  drunk  as  they  were  to  find  diversion, 

construction    of    the    road.     Other  relief  from  monotony,  and  the  Taft 


camps  moved  on,  but  this  tunnel 
camp,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  remained  anchored  in  one  place. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  news 
of  Taft  came  to  the  ears  of  a  travelling 
secretary  of  the  Railroad  Branch  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  told  of  it  in 
the  Christian  Herald,  and  says  he 
heard  of  Taft  in  both  St.  Paul  and 
Seattle.  So  he  journeyed  to  the 
town  and  interviewed  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  construction  camp. 
The  latter  was  pessimistic  as  to  any 
influence  holding  his  men  in  check. 


brand  of  amusement  was  the  only 
kind  available.  This  theory  was  at 
least  worth  testing,  and  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  go  ahead  at  the 
expense  of  the  company. 

A  building  was  constructed,  and  a 
man  was  sent  out  from  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
headquarters  to  take  charge  of  it.  It 
was  brilliantly  lighted  and  provided 
with  writing-desks, comfortablechairs, 
games  and  a  phonograph.  Even  the 
lure  of  the  "canned"  music  was  not 
overlooked ;  for  the  music  had  much  to 
do  with  taking  the  men  to  Taft.     And 
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arrangements  were  made  to  cash  their 
pay  checks,  which  removed  another 
Taftlure.  It  was  a  success.  The  day 
following  Christmas,  when  the  com- 
pany would  ordinarily  have  figured  on 
a  hundred  absentees,  there  were  only 
two.  Furthermore,  it  paid  in  a 
business  sense,  aside  from  any  human- 
itarian advantage,  for  the  increased 
efficiency  and  reliability  of  the  men 
more  than  compensated  the  company 
for  the  outlay. 

Aside  from  the  conveniences  pro- 
vided by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at 
this  camp,  perhaps  there  was  a  big 
idea  in  the  phonograph.  Club  or 
recreation  buildings  are  out  of  the 
question  for  constantly  shifting  camps 
but"  canned  "  music  is  easily  portable. 
At  least  one  other  camp  had  it.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Anaconda  Stand- 
ard thus  describes  the  scene: 

On  a  visit  to  one  of  the  camps  in  the 
Hell  Gate  Valley,  not  long  ago,  the  wri- 
ter was  impressed  by  one  sight  that  fur- 
ther illustrates  the  change  in  conditions  in 
railroad  construction  camps.  The  day's 
work  was  over,  and  the  men  had  juat  come 
from  the  cook  house  after  their  evening 


meal.  On  a  grassy  plot  near  by  they 
gathered  smoking,  while  one  of  their 
number  brought  out  a  graphophone  and 
for  an  hour  delighted  his  audience  with  the 
reproduction  of  the  latest  music,  both 
popular  and  classical. 

This  becomes  more  significant  when 
it  is  coupled  with  the  plaint  of  the 
superintendent  at  Taft  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  club  building. 
The  notes  of  a  saloon  piano  were 
wafted  to  his  ears,  and  he  remarked, 
"That's  what  draws  them.  These 
men  get  so  restless  for  amusement 
that  when  they  hear  that  music  they 
can't  keep  away  from  it." 

Possibly  music  in  some  portable 
form  may  be  accepted  as  a  regular 
and  necessary  detail  of  construction- 
camp  equipment  before  long.  If  it 
will  keep  the  men  contented,  or  even 
help  materially  to  that  end,  it  will 
be  a  good  investment,  for  the  human 
problem  is  one  that  occasions  much 
trouble  in  all  such  enterprises.  Men 
will  get  restless  in  such  circumstances, 
even  as  the  superintendent  observed, 
and  restless  men  are  hard  to  control. 
They  are  also  likely  to  be  irritable. 
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and  irritable  men  are  prone  to  wel- 
come trouble,  even  going  so  far  to 
search  for  it  or  make  it.  Content- 
ment is  the  best  assurance  of  peace 
and  good  work.  If  music  will  assure 
contentment,  a  full  orchestra  would 
be  a  profitable  investment  on  some 
jobs.  The  company,  in  this  instance, 
did  everything  possible  to  make 
the  men  comfortable,  so  far  as  the 
equipment  and  provisioning  of  the 
construction  camps  were  concerned; 
but  comfort,  to  such  a  degree  as  could 
be  furnished,  does  not  always  mean 
contentment.  Witness  the  trouble 
at  Taft.  The  company,  however, 
had  no  serious  human  problems  to 
Solve  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
so  it  must  have  managed  to  keep  the 
men  reasonably  contented. 

To  return  to  the  road  itself,  the 
reasons  for  its  building  are  naturally 
of  interest  and  importance.  Rail- 
roads are  not  built  for  sport;  there 
must  be  paying  traffic.  There  is 
much  traffic  in  this  northwest  country 
of  course,  but  two  roads — the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northcm^al- 
ready  run  through  it  to  Puget  Sound ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  ocean  trade 


reaching  the  North  Pacific  coast, 
there  is  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  be 
considered  also.  The  new  line  will 
be  a  scenic  line,  as  its  route  shows. 
It  passes  through  four  Indian  reser- 
vations, many  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys,  and  has  mountain  scenery 
to  spare.  But  scenery  does  not  at- 
tract freight,  and  railroad  profits  do 
not  lie  in  passenger  traffic  alone.  So 
wherein  is  the  excuse  for  the  road? 

Well,  it  passes  through  much  new 
territory — new  from  a  railroad  point 
of  view,  that  is.  It  parallels  the 
Northern  Pacific  for  some  distance, 
but  the  rest  of  the  way  it  has  a  terri- 
tory that  is  pretty  much  its  own  and 
to  which  settlers  are  already  flocking. 
By  way  of  illustration:  It  began 
operation  as  far  as  Butte,  Montana, 
last  September,  and  in  March  of  this 
year  it  carried  eight  hundred  cars  of 
immigrant  movables  into  that  dis- 
trict. Immigrants,  for  sake  of  econ- 
omy, combine  and  charter  entire  cars 
when  moving  their  household  goods — 
sometimes  two  and  sometimes  three 
or  more  families  using  a  single  car. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
average  for  these  cars  is  two-and-a- 
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half  families,  which  would  mean  about 
two  thousand  famiHes  for  a  single 
month,  with  the  road  in  operation 
only  to  Butte.     As  a  further  illus- 


Another  promise  of  new  traffic 
lies  in  the  Indian  reservations.  These 
are  the  Standing  Rock,  Flathead, 
Cheyenne  andCceurd'Alene.    Indians 
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tration  of  the  possibilities  of  new 
traffic,  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  letters  of  inquiry  from 
possible  settlers  are  received  at  the 
main  office  in  Chicago  daily;  and  this 
takes  no  account  of  letters  that  go 
to  offices  in  other  cities. 

On  January  ist  of  this  year  Three 
Forks,  Montana,  gave  a  sort  of 
housewarming,  just  to  let  people 
know  that  it  was  on  the  map.  This 
was  deemed  necessary  because  it  was 
not  on  the  map  until  the  new  road 
began  running  trains  in  September. 
Therefore,  it  was  just  about  three 
months  old;  but  it  already  boasted 
of  a  depot  and  some  eighty  business 
and  residence  structures,  and  the  road 
itself  was  building  a  roundhouse  and 
machine  shops.  That  showshow  towns 
grow,    Three  Forks  is  near  Bozeman, 


do  not  produce  much  traffic,  but  their 
reservations  do,  when  opened  for  set- 
tlement, and  it  is  expected  that  the 
first  three  of  these  will  be  opened 
within  a  year.  In  fact,  negotiations 
to  that  end  are  in  progress  now. 

For  a  little  better  understanding 
of  the  possibilities,  it  may  be  well  to 
describe  the  route  briefly.  Leaving 
Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  it  crosses 
the  Missouri  River,  passes  through 
the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  runs 
to  Marmarth,  in  North  Dakota,  to 
Terry,  Montana,  on  the  Yellowstone 
River,  where  it  crosses  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  follows  the  Yellow- 
stone to  Miles  City,  Montana,  passes 
through  the  Musselshell  River  valley 
to  Harlowton,  crosses  the  Northern 
Pacific  again  at  Lombard,  proceeds  to 
Butte,  then  through  the  Deer  Lodge 
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valley  to  Garrison  and  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, to  Haugan,  then  through  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  district  to  Beveriy, 
Wash.,  where  it  crosses  the  Columbia 
River,  passes  through  the  timber 
lands  of  Snoqualmie  Pass  in  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  and  follows  the  Cedar 
River  to  Maple  Valley  and  Tacoma- 
Seattle. 

All  in  all,  there  would  seem  to  be 
plenty  of  new  traffic  to  be  developed 
without  materially  encroaching  upon 
the  business  of  the  other  roads.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  new  line 
is  also  looking  beyond  Seattle  and 
Tacoma.  Herein  it  will  come  into 
direct  competition  with  the  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  Canadian 
Pacific,  and,  later,  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  of  Canada.  The  last 
is  not  yet  completed  to  the  coast,  but 
it  is  pushing  along  rapidly  and  must 
be  considered  in  all  plans.  All  of 
these  roads  are,  or  will  be,  after  the 
trade  with  the  Orient — at  least,  so 
much  of  it  as  comes  by  way  of  the 
north  coast  points;  but  the  men  who 
have  put  the  new  line  through  be- 
lieve there  will  be  enough  for  all. 
Anyhow,  they  expect  to  get  their 
share  and  will  have  direct  steamship 
connection  with  the  Orient.  James 
J.  Hill  has  no  more  roseate  visions  of 
what  this  trade  should  and  ultimately 
will  be,  than  have  they. 

Alaska  is  expected  to  furnish  as 
much  or  more.  The  development 
of  Alaska,  it  is  claimed,  has  hardly 
been  begun  as  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  since  its  purchase  by  the  United 
States,  it  has  produced  approximately 
$300,000,000  in  gold,  siver,  fish,  fur, 
and  other  products.  Its  trade  with 
the  States  in  1908  amounted  to 
$46,000,000  and  is  the  greatest  per 
capita  that  any  country  on  earth 
can  boast.  This,  however,  is  held  to 
be  only  an  indication  of  what  may 
be  expected  in  the  future.  It  has 
one  of  the  greatest  quartz  mining 
properties  in  the  world,  with  assurance 
of  many  more.  It  has,  according  to 
government  geological  experts,  the 
greatest  copper  deposits  in  the  world. 
It  has,  according  to  Geological  Sur- 
vey reports,  large  areas  of  the  best 


coal  discovered  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  It  has  a  better  soil  and 
climate  than  Finland,  which  has  a 
population  of  3,000,000  and  exports 
annually  $3,000,000  in  agricultural 
products. 

All  these  facts  were  considered 
in  building  the  road,  it  being  held 
that,  in  addition  to  its  mineral  de- 
posits, there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  do  as  well  as  Finland 
agriculturally.  What  it  most  lacks  for 
the  development  of  its  undeveloped 
resources,  including  copper,  coal  and 
agriculture,  are  facilities  for  trans- 
portation— not  necessarily  railroad 
or  water  transportation,  .but  mere 
wagon-roads  that  will  open  up  some 
of  the  valleys  of  the  interior.  It  is 
largely  because  of  the  lack  of  these, 
it  is  claimed,  that  Alaska's  exports, 
except  along  the  coast,  have  been 
confined  to  precious  metals  that  do 
not  call  for  heavy  freighting..  But 
all  necessary  facilities  for  getting 
whatever  may  be  of  value  to  man 
come  in  time,  and  in  time  Alaska  is 
certain  to  increase  largely  the  traffic 
at  North  Pacific  ports. 

A  consideration  of  the  resources 
of  Alaska  may  seem  to  be  wandering 
rather  far  afield  from  the  building  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Extension  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  things  that  justified  the 
expenditure  of  the  tidy  sum  of  $85, 
000,000,  and,  as  such,  is  certainly 
entitled  to  some  attention  in  an 
article  on  that  enterprise.  One  al- 
ways likes  to  know  why  a  thing  is 
done,  and  when  you  want  to  know 
why  a  railroad  is  built,  you  must 
look  for  the  traffic  possibilities. 

The  new  road  has  two  advantages 
that  are  worthy  of  note:  It  shortens 
the  railroad  distance  between  Chicago 
and  Puget  Sound,  and  it  has  easier 
grades.  The  latter  point  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  operation.  The 
hardest  grade  on  a  division  is  the 
"ruling*'  grade  on  that  division. 
In  other  words,  you  cannot  send 
over  it  a  train  that  is  heavier  than 
the  engine  can  drag  up  the  steepest 
grade,  no  matter  how  easy  the  rest 
may   be,    so   the    grade    counts    for 
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much  in  economy  of  operation.  It 
has  been  customary  in  road-building, 
especially  through  the  mountains,  to 
build  rather  roughly  at  first.  The 
expense  was  bound  to  be  heavy  at 
best,  and  this  not  only  reduced  the 
first  cost  but  was  also  a  saving  of 
time.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases, 
the  early  traffic  was  sure  to  be  light, 
and  heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves 
did  not  make  so  much  difference : 
the  main  thing  was  to  put  the  road 
through  and  get  it  in  operation.  But 
in  the  long  run  economy  of  operation 
beats  economy  of  construction.  A 
heavy  grade  means  short  trains  or 
extra  engines  at  the  difficult  points 
— and  these  mean  additional  expense. 
So  some  of  the  older  roads  had  to 
Spend  much  time  and  money  later  in 
easing  the  grades  and  straightening 
the  curves,  and  it  cost  them  more 
than  it  would  have  cost  to  do  this 
in  the  first  instance.  The  Puget 
Sound  road,  profiting  by  these  ex- 
periences, has  preferred  to  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  eliminate  grades 
and  curves,  so  far  as  possible,  during 
construction.  The  figures  of  these 
grades  would  be  meaningless  to  the 
average  reader,  so  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  they  show  an  easier  "haul" 
through  the  mountains  than  the  older 
roads  have.  That  counts  for  much 
with  a  line  that  crosses  three  ranges. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  system,  which,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  new  line,  is  the  second  to 


extend  its  tracks,  all  the  way  from 
Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  first  to  reach  the  North  Pacific. 
The  only  other  system  that  covers  the 
entire  distance  is  the  Santa  F^,  which 
runs  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Ail  other  roads  send  their 
trains  over  connecting  lines,  as  the 
St.  Paul  has  done  heretofore,  and  as 
it  will  continue  to  do,  so  far  as 
through  passenger  traffic  is  concerned, 
until  freight  and  local  passenger 
traffic  have  put  its  roadbed  in  what 
it  considers  satisfactory  condition.  It 
will  be  quite  useless  to  plan  a  trip 
to  the  Seattle  Exposition  over  the 
Puget  Sound  extension,  for  the  ex- 
position is  likely  to  be  over  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  run  through 
trains  over  that  line.  If  you  choose 
to  go  by  the  St.  Paul  road,  your  train 
will  still  runoveroneof  the  other  lines 
after  leaving  the  city  of  that  name. 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
building  of  this  extension  has  been 
the  absence  of  brass-band  methods 
of  exploitation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  little  has  been  said  about  it 
during  the  progress  of  construction — 
no  more  than  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  compelled.  There  was 
not  even  a  "golden  spike"  provided 
for  the  laying  of  the  last  rail  at  a 
point  two  miles  east  of  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, There  was  no  celebration,  and 
no  speech  beyond  the  superintendent's 
remark  to  the  foreman,  "Well,  Bill, 
that 's  a  good  job!" 
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AN  excavator's  quarters 

EXCAVATING  IN  EGYPT 

Where  Rich  Treasures  Sometimes  Reward  the  Digger 
By  ARTHUR  E.  P.  WEIGALL 

CHIEF  INSPECTOR  OP  UPPER  EGYPT.    DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTIQUITIES 


HERE  came  to  the 
i  camp  o(  a  certain 
professor, who  was 
engaged  in  exca- 
vating the  ruins 
of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  city,  a 
young  and  fault- 
lessly attired  Englishman,  whose  thirst 
for  dramatic  adventure  had  led  him 
to  offer  his  services  as  an  unpaid  as- 
sistant digger.  This  immaculate  per- 
sonage had  read  in  novels  and  tales 
many  an  account  of  the  wonders  which 
the  spade  of  the  excavator  could 
reveal,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  set  a  "nigger" 
to  dig  a  little  hole  in  the  ground,  to 
open  the  way  to  the  treasuries  of  the 
Pharaohs,  Gold,  silver  and  precious 
stones  gleamed  before  him,  in  his 
imagination,  lit  by  his  electric  lamp 
as  he  hurried  along  subterranean 
passages  to  the  vaults  of  long-dead 
Idngs.  He  expected  to  slide  upon  the 
seat  of  his  very  well  made  breeches 
down  the  staircase  of  the  ruined  palace 
which  he  had  entered  by  way  of  the 
skylight,  and  to  find  himself,  at  the 
bottom,  in  the  presence  of  the  be- 
jewelltd  dead.       In  the  intervals  be- 


tween such  experiences  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  a  little  quiet  gazelle 
shooting  would  agreeably  fill  in  the 
swiftly  passing  hours;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season's  work  he  pictured  him- 
self returning  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family  with  such  a  tale  to  tell  that 
every  ear  would  be  opened  to  him. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  camp  he  was 
conducted  to  the  site  of  his  future 
labors;  and  his  horrified  gaze  was 
directed  over  a  large  area  of  mud-pie, 
knee-deep  in  which  a  few  bedraggled 
natives  slushed  their  way  downwards. 
After  three  weeks'  work  on  this  dis- 
tressing site,  the  professor  announced 
that  he  had  managed  to  trace  through 
the  mud  the  outline  of  the  palace 
walls,  once  the  feature  of  the  city, 
and  that  the  work  here  might  now 
be  regarded  as  finished.  He  was 
then  conducted  to  a  desolate  spot  in 
the  desert,  and  until  the  day  on  which 
he  fled  back  to  England  he  was  kept 
to  the  monotonous  task  of  superin- 
tending a  gang  of  natives  whose  sole 
business  it  was  to  dig  a  very  large 
hole  in  the  sand,  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week. 

Most  persons  who  have  conducted 
excavations  in  Egypt  have  set  out 
397 
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"■  upon  a  refuse- 

heap  in  search 
of  the  broken 
crockery    of  a 

village  is  far 
more  likely  to 
be  the  young 
excavator's  lot 
than  the  find- 
ing of  the  ruins 
of  temple  or 
palace;  and  it 
usually  comes 
as  a  sad  disillu- 
sionment  to 
him  to  learn 
that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  play 
the  rag-picker 
amongst  the 
ruins  of  an  an- 
cient hovel,  it 
is,  however, 
sometimes 
{but  very  rare- 
ly) the  fortune 
of  the  excava- 
tor to  make  a 
discovery 
which  almost 
rivals  in  dra- 
matic interest 
the  tales  of  his 
youth.  Such  an 
experience  fell 
to  the  lot  of 
Emil  Brugsch 
Pasha,  when  he 
was  lowered 
into  an  ancient 
tomb  and 
found  himself 
face  to  face 
with  a  score  of 
the  Pharaohs 
of  Egypt,  each 
lying  in  his 
coffin ;  or  again 

WE   BUSINESS    IT   WAS    TO    DIG  A   VERY   LARGE        wllPn  MoOSieUr 

HOLE  IN  T[iE  SAND"  de  M Organ dis- 

covered  the 
with  some  such  ideas,  and  all  have  great  mass  of  royal  jewels  in  one  of 
found  soon  enough  that  the  work  of  the  pyramids  at  Dachour.  But  such 
a  digger  is  generally  dull  to  all  but  "finds"  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers, 
enthusiasts,  and  fatiguing  to  all  but  and  more  often  an  excavation  is  a 
the  most  active.     Six  months'  work      fruitless  drudgery.   Moreover,  the  life 
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of  the  digger  is  not  often  a  pleasant 
one.  He  never  has  a  spare  moment 
in  which  to  shoot  gazelle,  even  if  there 
were  any  accessible,  which  there  are 
not!    And  he  seldom  returns  with  a 


ies  (for  there  certainly  is  to  the  anti- 
quarian himself),  but  the  interest  of 
these  rare  finds  pales  before  the 
description  which  many  of  us  have 
heard,  of    how  the  archsologists  of 


good  tale  to  tell  to  his  family,  unless 
he  is  gifted  with  a  brilliant  imagi- 
nation. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to 
the  reader  of  romances  to  illustrate 
the  above  remarks  by  the  narration 
of  some  of  my  own  experiences.  A 
few  doleful  incidents  from  a  very 
large  collection  of  them,  and  a  few 
interesting  and  unusual  episodes  in 
which  I  have  had  the  peculiarly  good 
fortune  to  be  an  actor,  constitute  the 
little  tale  of  several  years  so  far  as  it 
is  worth  telling.  Such  experiences 
will  hardly  be  likely  to  thrill  even 
the  most  enthusiastic,  and  they  will 
thus  serve  only  the  purpose  of  re- 
vealing the  truth  to  the  reader,  whose 
knowledge  of  an  excavator's  life  is 
so  often  nil.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  some  drama  to  be  felt  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  more  important  discover- 


a  past  century  discovered  the  body 
of  Charlemagne  clad  in  his  royal 
robes  and  seated  upon  his  throne; 
which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  untrue. 
In  spite  of  all  that  is  said  to  the 
contrary,  truth  is  seldom  stranger 
than  fiction;  and  the  reader  who  de- 
sires to  be  told  of  buried  cities  whose 
streets  are  paved  with  gold,  should 
take  warning  in  time  and  return 
forthwith  to  his  novels. 

If  the  dawning  interest  of  the 
reader  has  now  been  thoroughly 
cooled  by  these  words,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  it  will  be  utterly 
annihilated  by  the  following  narration 
of  my  first  fruitless  excavation;  and 
thus  one  will  be  able  to  continue 
the  story  with  the  relieved  conscious- 
ness that  nobody  is  attending. 

In  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  that 
truly  great  archseologist.  Prof.  Flin- 
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ders  Petrie,  I  was  set,  many  years 
ago,  to  the  task  of  excavating  a 
supposed  royal  cemetery  in  the  desert 
behind  the  ancient  city  of  Abydos, 
in  Upper  Egypt.  Two  mounds  were 
first  attacked,  and  after  many  weeks 
of  work  in  digging  through  the  sand, 
the  superstructure  of  two  great  tombs 
was  bared.  In  the  case  of  the  first  of 
these  several  fine  passages  of  good 
masonry  were  cleared  and  at  last 
the  burial  chamber  was  reached.  In 
the  huge  sarcophagus  which  was  there 
found  great  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  body  and  funeral-offerings  of 
the  dead  prince  would  be  discovered, 
but  when  at  last  the  interior  was 
laid  bare  the  solitary  article  found 
was  a  copy  of  a  French  newspaper 
left  behind  by  the  last,  and  equal- 
ly disgusted,  excavator!  The  second 
tomb  defied  the  most  ardent  ex- 
ploration, and  failed  to  show  any 
traces  of  a  burial.  The  mystery  was 
at  last  solved  by  Prof.  Petrie,  Who, 
with  his  usual  keen  perception,  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
tomb  was  a  dummy,  built  solely  to 
hide  an  enormous  mass  of  rock  chip- 
pings,  the  presence  of  which  had  been 
a  puzzle  for  some  time.  These  ma- 
sons* chippings  were  evidently  the 
output  from  some  large  cutting  in 
the  rock;  and  it  became  apparent 
that  there  must  be  a  great  rock  tomb 
in  the  neighborhood.  Trial  trenches 
in  the  vicinity  presently  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  long  wall,  which,  being 
followed  in  either  direction,  proved  to 
be  the  boundary  of  a  vast  court  or 
enclosure  built  upon  the  desert  at 
the  foot  of  a  conspicuous  cliff.  A 
ramp  led  up  to  the  entrance,  but  as  it 
was  slightly  askew  and  pointed  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  enclosure,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  rock  tomb,  which 
presumably  ran  into  the  cliff  from 
somewhere  inside  this  area,  was 
situated  at  that  end. 

The  next  few  weeks  were  occupied 
in  probing  the  sand  hereabouts,  and 
at  length  in  clearing  it  away  alto- 
gether down  to  the  surface  of  the 
underlying  rock.  Notliing  was  found, 
however,  and  sadly  we  turned  to  the 
exact  middle  of  the  court,  and  began 


to  work  slowly  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 
Here  in  the  very  middle  of  the  back 
wall  a  pillared  chamber  was  found, 
and  it  seemed  certain  that  the  en- 
trance to  the  tomb  would  now  be 
discovered.  The  best  men  were 
placed  to  dig  out  this  chamber,  and 
the  excavator — it  was  many  years 
ago — ^went  about  his  work  with  the 
weight  of  fame  upon  his  shoulders 
and  an  expression  of  intense  mystery 
upon  his  sorely  sun-scorched  face. 
How  clearly  memory  recalls  the 
letter  home  that  week:  "We  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  discovery — "  And 
how  vividly  rises  the  picture  of  the 
baking  desert  sand  into  which  the 
sweating  workmen  were  slowly  dig- 
ging their  way!  But  our  hopes  were 
short-lived;  for  it  very  soon  became 
apparent  that  there  was  no  tomb 
entrance  in  this  part  of  the  enclosure. 
There  remained  the  north  end  of  the 
area,  and  onto  this  all  the  available 
men  were  turned.  Deeper  and  deeper 
they  dug  their  way,  until  the  mounds 
of  sand  thrown  out  formed  as  it  were 
the  lip  of  a  great  crater.  At  last, 
some  forty  or  fifty  feet  down,  the 
underlying  rock  was  struck,  and 
presently  the  mouth  of  a  great  shaft 
was  exposed  leading  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  royal  tomb 
had  at  last  been  discovered,  and  it 
only  remained  to  effect  an  entrance. 
The  days  were  now  filled  with  ex- 
citement, and,  the  thoughts  being 
concentrated  on  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  royal  occupant  of  the 
tomb,  it  was  soon  fixed  in  our  minds 
that  we  were  about  to  enter  the  burial 
place  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
great  Pharaoh,  Senusert  III  (Sesos- 
tris) ,  the  same  king  whose  jewels  were 
found  at  Dachour. 

One  evening,  just  after  I  had  left  the 
work,  the  men  came  down  to  the 
distant  camp  to  say  that  the  last 
barrier  was  now  reached  and  that 
an  entrance  could  be  effected  at  once. 
In  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  there- 
fore, I  hastened  back  to  the  desert 
with  a  few  trusted  men.  As  we 
walked  along,  one  of  these  natives  very 
cheerfully  remarked  that  we  should 
all   probably  get  our  throats  cut,  as 
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the  brigands  of  the  neighborhood  had 
got  wind  of  the  discovery  and  were 
sure  to  attempt  to  enter  the  tomb 
that  night.  With  this  pleasing  pros- 
pect before  us  we  walked  with  some 
caution  over  the  silent  desert.  Reach- 
ing the  mound  of  sand  which  sur- 
rounded our  excavation,  we  crept  to 
the  top  and  peeped  over  into  the  cra- 
ter. At  once  we  observed  a  dim  light 
below  us,  and  almost  immediately  an 
agitated  but  polite  voice  from  the  op- 
posite mound  called  out  in  Arabic:  "Go 
away,  mister.  We  have  all  got  guns." 
This  remark  was  followed  by  a  shot 
which  whistled  past  me;  and  there- 
with I  slid  down  the  hill  once  more, 
and  heartily  wished  myself  safe  in  my 
bed.  Our  party  then  spread  round 
the  crater,  and  at  a  given  word  we 
proposed  to  rush  the  place.  But  the 
enemy  was  too  quick  for  us,  and  after 
the  briefest  scrimmage,  and  the  ex- 
changing of  a  harmless  shot  or  two, 
we  found  ourselves  in  possession 
of  the  tomb,  and  were  able  to  pre- 


tend that  we  were  not  a  bit  fright- 
ened. 

Then  into  the  dark  depths  of  the 
shaft  we  descended,  and  ascertained 
that  the  robbers  had  not  effected  an 
entrance.  A  long  night-watch  fol- 
lowed, and  the  next  day  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  arresting  some  of  the 
criminals.  The  tomb  was  found  to 
penetrate  several  hundred  feet  into 
the  clifl,  and  at  the  end  of  the  long 
and  beautifully  worked  passage,  the 
great  royal  sarcophagus  was  found — 
empty!  So  ended  a  very  strenuous 
season's  work. 

If  the  experiences  of  a  digger  in 
Prof.  Petrie's  camp  are  to  be  regarded 
as  typical,  they  will  probably  serve 
to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  nice  young 
gentlemen  in  search  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian treasure.  One  lives  in  a  bare 
little  hut  constructed  of  mud  and 
roofed  with  corn-stalks  or  corrugated 
iron,  and  if  by  chance  there  happens 
to  be  a  rain  storm,  as  there  was 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
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munity,  one  may  watch  the  frail 
building  gently  subside  in  a  liquid 
stream  onto  one's  bed  and  books. 
For  seven  days  in  tlie  week  one's 
work  continues,  and  it  is  only  to  the 
real  enthusiast  that  that  work  is  not 
monotonous  and  tiresome. 

A  few  years  later  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  excavate  for  the  Government  the 
funeral  temple  of  Thothmes  III  at 


Thebes,  and  a  fairly  large  sum  was 
spent  upon  the  undertaking.  Al- 
though the  site  was  most  promising 
in  appearance,  a  couple  of  months' 
work  brought  to  light  hardly  a  single 
object  of  importance,  whereas  exact- 
ly similar  sites  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood had  produced  inscriptions  of 
the  greatest  value.  Two  years  ago  I 
assisted  at  an  excavation  upon  a  site 
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of  my  own  selection,  the  net  result 
of  which,  after  six  weeks'  work,  was 
one  mummified  cat !  To  sit  over  the 
work  day  after  day,  as  did  the  un- 
fortunate promoter  of  this  particular 
enterprise,  with  the  flies  buzzing 
around  his  face  and  the  sun  blazing 
down  upon  him  from  a  relentless  sky, 
was  hardly  a  pleasurable  task;  and  to 
watch  the  clouds  of  dust  go  up  from 
the  tip-heap  where  tons  of  unprofit- 
able rubbish  rolled  down  the  hillside 
all  day  long,  was  an  occupation  for 
the  damned.  Yet  that  is  excavating 
as  it  is  usually  found  to  be. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  other  side 
of  the  story.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes,  ex- 
cavations have  been  conducted  for 
some  years  by  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Davis, 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  Department 
of  Antiquities  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment; and  as  an  official  of  that 
department  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  present  at  all  the  recent  dis- 
coveries. The  finding  of  the  tomb 
of  Yuaa  and  Tuau,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
archaeological  events  of  recent  times, 
and  one  which  came  somewhere  near 
to  the  standard  of  romance  set  by 
the  novels.  When  the  entrance  of 
this  tomb  was  cleared,  a  flight  of 
steps  was  exposed,  leading  down  to 
a  passage  blocked  by  a  wall  of  loose 
stones.  In  the  top  right-hand  comer 
a  small  hole,  large  enough  to  admit 
a  man,  had  been  made  in  ancient 
times,  and  through  this  we  could 
look  down  into  a  dark  passage.  As 
It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  en- 
ter at  once,  we  postponed  that  excit- 
ing experience  until  the  morrow,  and 
some  police  were  sent  for  to  guard 
the  entrance  during  the  night.  I  had 
slept,  the  previous  night,  over  the 
mouth,  and  there  was  now  no  possi- 
bility of  leaving  the  place  for  several 
more  nights,  so  a  rough  camp  was 
formed  on  the  spot.  Here  I  settled 
myself  down  for  the  long  watch,  and 
speculated  on  the  events  of  the  next 
morning,  when  Mr.  Davis  and  one 
or  two  well-known  Egyptologists  were 
to  come  to  the  valley  to  open  the 


sepulchre.  Presently  in  the  silent 
darkness  a  slight  noise  was  heard 
on  the  hillside,  and  immediately  the 
challenge  of  the  sentry  rang  out. 
This  was  answered  by  a  distant  call, 
and  after  some  moments  of  alertness 
on  our  part  we  observed  two  figures 
approaching  us.  These,  to  my  sur- 
prise, proved  to  be  a  well-known 
American  artist  and  his  wife,*  who 
had  obviously  come  on  the  off  chance 
of  there  being  trouble ;  but  though  in 
this  they  were  certainly  destined  to 
suffer  disappointment,  still,  out  of 
respect  for  the  absolute  unconcern  of 
both  visitors,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  mouth  of  a  lonely  tomb  al- 
ready said  by  native  rumor  to  contain 
incalculable  wealth,  is  not  perhaps 
the  safest  place  in  the  world.  Here, 
then,  on  a  level  patch  of  rock  we  three 
lay  down  and  slept  fitfully  until  the 
dawn.  Soon  after  breakfast  the  wall 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tomb  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  party  passed  into  the 
low  passage  which  sloped  down  to  the 
burial  chamber.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  passage  there  was  a  second  wall 
blocking  the  way;  but  when  a  few 
layers  had  been  taken  off  the  top 
we  were  able  to  climb,  one  by  one, 
into  the  chamber. 

Imagine  entering  a  town  house  that 
has  been  closed  for  the  summer: 
imagine  the  stuffy  room,  the  stiff, 
silent  appearance  of  the  furniture,  the 
feeling  that  some  ghostly  occupants 
of  the  vacant  chairs  have  just  been 
disturbed,  the  desire  to  throw  open 
the  windows  to  let  life  into  the  room 
once  more.  That  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  sensation  as  we  stood,  really 
dumbfounded,  and  stared  around  at 
the  relics  of  the  life  of  over  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  all  of  which  were  as 
new  almost  as  when  they  graced  the 
palace  of  Prince  Yuaa.  Three  arm- 
chairs were  perhaps  the  first  objects 
to  attract  the  attention — ^beautiful, 
carved  wooden  chairs  decorated  with 
gold.  Belonging  to  one  of  these  there 
was  a  pillow  made  of  down  and  cov- 
ered with  linen.  It  was  so  perfectly 
preserved  that  one  might  have  sat 
upon  it  or  tossed  it  from  this  chair  to 

*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith. 


that  without  doing  it  injury.  Here 
were  fine  alabaster  vases,  and  in  one 
of  these  we  were  startled  to  find  a 
liquid  like  honey  or  syrup  still  un- 
solidified  by  time.  Boxes  of  exqui- 
site -workmanship  stood  in  various 
parts  of  the  room,  some  resting  on 
delicately   wrought    legs.     Now    the 
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eye  was  directed  to  a  wicker  trunk 
fitted  with  trays  and  partitions,  and 
ventilated  with  little  apertures,  for 
the  scents  were  doubtless  strong. 
Two  most  comfortable  bods  were  to 
be  observed,  fitted  with  springy 
string  mattresses  and  decorated  with 
charming  designs  in  gold.     And  there 
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in  the  far  comer,  placed  upon  the 
top  of  a  number  of  large  white  jars, 
stood  the  light  chariot  which  Yuaa 
had  owned  in  his  lifetime.  In  all 
directions  stood  objects  gleaming 
mth  gold  unduUed  by  a  speck  of  dust, 
and  one  looked  from  one  article  to 
another  with  the  feeling  that  the  en- 
tire human  conception  of  Time  was 
wrong.  These  were  the  things  of 
yesterday,  of  a  year  or  so  ago.  Why, 
here  were  meats  prepared  for  the 
feast  in  the  Underworld:  here  were 
Yuaa's  favorite  joints,  each  neatly 
placed  in  a  wooden  box  as  though 
for  a  journey.  And  here  was  his 
staff,  and  here  his  sandals — a  new 
pair  and  an  old.  In  another  comer 
there  stood  the  magical  figures  by 
the  power  of  which  the  prince  was  to 
make  his  way  through  Hades.  The 
words  of  the  m)ratical  "Chapter  of 
the  Flame"  and  of  the  "Chapter 
of  the  Magical  Figure  of  the  North 
Wall"  were  inscribed  upon  them; 
and  upon  a  great  roll  of  papyrus 
twenty-two  yards  in  length  other 
efficacious  prayers  were  written. 

But  though  the  eyes  passed  from 
object  to  object,  they  ever  returned 
to  the  two  gilded  coffins  in  which 
the  owners  of  this  room  of  the  dead 
lay    as    though    peacefully   sleeping. 


First  above  Yuaa  and  then  above 
his  wife  the  electric  lamps  were  held, 
and  as  one  looked  down  into  their 
quiet  faces  there  was  almost  the 
feeling  that  they  would  presently 
open  their  eyes  and  blink  at  the  light. 
I  give  here  the  photographs  of  these 
two  Egyptians:  that  of  the  prince 
I  took  while  he  was  still  in  the  Valley, 
and  it  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  The  stem  features  of  the  old 
man  commanded  one's  attention, 
and  again  and  again  our  gaze  was 
turned  from  this  mass  of  wealth  to 
this  sleeping  figure  in  whose  honor 
it  had  been  placed  here. 

At  last  we  returned  to  the  surface  to 
allow  the  thoughts  opportunity  to  col- 
lect themselves,  and  the  pulses  time 
to  quiet  down,  for  even  to  the  most 
unemotional  a  discovery  of  this  kind, 
bringing  one  into  the  very  presence 
of  the  past,  has  really  an  unsteadying 
effect.  Then  once  more  we  descended 
and  made  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  cataloging  of  the  an- 
tiquities. It  was  now  that  the  real 
work  began,  and  once  the  excitement 
was  past  there  was  a  monotony  of 
labor  to  be  faced  which  put  a  very 
considerable  strain  on  the  powers  of 
all  concerned.  The  hot  days  when 
one  sweated  over  the  heavy  packing 


cases,  and  the  bitterly  cold  nights 
when  one  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tomb  under  the  stars,  dragged  on  for 
many  a  week;  and  when  at  last  the 
long  train  of  boxes  was  carried  down 
to  the  Nile  en  route  for  the  Cairo 
Museum,  it  w;as  with  a  sigh  of  rehef 
that  the  omcial  returned  to  his  regu- 
lar work. 

This,   of    course,   was    a   very  ex- 
ceptional discovery.     Mr.   Davis  has 


made  other  great  finds,  but  to  me 
they  have  not  equalled  in  dramatic 
interest  the  discovery  just  recorded. 
Even  in  this  royal  valley,  however, 
there  is  much  drudgery  to  be  faced, 
and  for  a  large  part  of  the  season's 
work  it  is  the  excavator's  business  to 
turn  over  endless  masses  of  rock  chip- 
pings,  and  to  dig  huge  holes  which 
have  no  interest  for  the  patient  digger. 
Sometimes  the  mouth  of  a  tomb  is 
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bared,  and  is  entered  with  the  pro- 
foundest  hopes,  which  arc  dashed  at 
once  by  the  abrupt  ending  of  the 
cutting  a  few  yards  from  the  surface. 
At  other  times  a  tomb -chamber  is 
reached  and  is  found  to  be  absolutely 
emply. 

In  another  part  of  Thebes,  the 
well-known  Egyptologist,  Prof,  Schia- 
parelli,  had  excavated  for  a  number 
of  years  without  finding  anything  of 


much  importance,  when  suddenly  one 

fine  day  he  struck  the  mouth  of 
a  large  tomb,  which  was  evidently 
intact.  I  was  at  once  informed  of 
the  discovery,  and  proceeded  to  the 
spot  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
mouth  of  the  tomb  was  approached 
down  a  flight  of  steep,  rough  steps, 
slill  half  choked  with  debris.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  the  entrance  of  a 
passage    running    into    the    hillside 


was  blocked  by  a  wall  of  rough  stones. 
After  photographing  and  removing 
this  we  found  ourselves  in  a  long 
low  tunnel,  blocked  by  a  second  wall 
a  few  yards  ahead.  Both  these 
walls  were  absolutely  intact,  and  we 
realized  that  we  were  about  to  sec 
what  probably  no  living  man  had 
ever  seen  before — t  he  absolutely 
intact  burial  of  a  rich  Theban  of 
the  Imperial  age — i.e..  about  1200  or 


1300  B.C.  When  this  second  wall 
was  taken  down  we  passed  into  a 
carefully  cut  passage  high  enough 
to  permit  of  one's  standing  upright. 
At  the  end  of  this  passage  a  plain 
wooden  door  barred  our  progress. 
The  wood  retained  the  light  color  of 
fresh  deal,  and  looked  for  all  the  world 
as  though  it  had  been  set  up  but 
yesterday.  A  heavy  wooden  lock, 
such  as  is  used  at  t!ie  present  day. 
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held  the  door  fast.  A  neat  bronze 
handle  on  the  side  of  the  door  was 
connected  by  a  spring  to  a  wooden 
knob  set  in  the  masonry  doorpost; 
and  this  string  was  carefully  sealed 
with  a  small  dab  of  stamped  clay. 
The  whole  contrivance  seemed  so 
modem  that  Prof.  Schiaparelli  called 
to  his  servant  for  the  key,  who  quite 
seriously  replied,  "  I  don't  know  where 
it  is,  sir.**  He  then  thumped  the 
door  with  his  hand  to  see  whether 
it  would  be  likely  to  give ;  and  as  the 
echoes  reverberated  through  the  tomb 
one  felt  that  the  mummy,  in  the 
darkness  beyond,  might  well  think 
that  his  resurrection  call  had  come. 
One  almost  expected  him  to  rise  Uke 
the  dead  knights  of  Kildare  in  the 
Irish  legend,  and  to  ask  "  Is  it  time  ? " ; 
for  the  three  thousand  years  which 
his  religion  had  told  him  was  the 
duration  of  his  life  in  the  tomb  was 
already  long  past. 

Meanwhile  we  turned  our  attention 
to  the  objects  which  stood  in  the 
passage,  having  been  placed  there  at 
the  time  of  the  funeral  owing  to  the 
lack  of  room  in  the  burial  chamber. 
Here  a  vase  rising  upon  a  delicately 
shaped  stand  attracted  the  eye  by 
its  beauty  of  form;  and  here  a  bed- 
stead caused  us  to  exclaim  at  its 
modem  appearance .  A  palm-leaf  fan , 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  keep 
the  flies  off  their  wines  and  unguents, 
stood  near  a  now  empty  jar;  and  near 
by  a  basket  of  dried-up  fruit  was  to 
be  seen.  This  dried  fruit  gave  the 
impression  that  the  tomb  was  perhaps 
a  few  months  old,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  seen  which  sug- 
gested that  the  objects  were  even  as 
much  as  a  year  old.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  believe,  and  quite 
impossible  to  realize,  that  we  were 
standing  where  no  man  had  stood 
for  well  over  three  thousand  years; 
and  that  we  were  actually  breathing 
the  air  which  had  remained  sealed  in 
the  passage  since  the  ancient  priests 
had  closed  the  entrance  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ. 

Before  we  could  proceed  farther 
many  flash-light  photographs  had  to 
be  taken,  and  drawings  made  of  the 


doorway;  and  after  this  a  panel  of 
the  woodwork  had  to  be  removed 
with  a  fretsaw  in  order  that  the  lock 
and  seal  might  not  be  damaged.  At 
last,  however,  this  was  accomplished, 
and  the  way  into  the  tomb-chamber 
was  open.  Stepping  through  the 
frame  of  the  door  we  found  ourselves 
in  an  unincumbered  portion  of  the 
floor,  while  around  us  in  all  directions 
stood  the  funeral  furniture,  and  on  our 
left  the  coffins  of  the  deceased  noble 
and  his  wife  loomed  large.  Every- 
thing looked  new  and  undecayed,  and 
even  the  order  in  which  the  objects 
were  arranged  suggested  a  tidying  up 
done  that  very  morning.  The  gravel 
on  the  floor  was  neatly  smoothed,  and 
not  a  speck  of  dust  was  anywhere  to 
be  observed.  Over  the  large  outer  cof  - 
fin  a  pall  of  fine  linen  was  laid,  not 
rotting  and  falling  to  pieces  like  the 
cloth  of  mediaeval  times  we  see  in 
our  museums,  but  soft  and  strong 
like  the  sheets  of  our  beds.  In  the 
clear  space  before  the  coffin  stood 
a  wooden  pedestal  in  the  form  of 
a  miniature  lotus  column.  On  the 
top  of  this,  resting  on  three  wooden 
prongs,  was  a  small  copper  dish  in 
which  were  the  ashes  of  incense  and 
the  little  stick  used  for  stirring  them. 
One  asked  oneself  in  bewilderment 
whether  the  ashes  here,  seemingly 
not  yet  cold,  had  truly  ceased  to  glow 
at  a  time  when  Rome  and  Greece 
were  imdreamed  of,  when  Assyria  did 
not  exist,  and  when  the  Exodus  of 
the  Children  of  Israel  was  yet  unac- 
complished. 

On  low  tables  round  cakes  of  bread 
were  laid  out,  not  cracked  and  shriv- 
elled, but  smooth  and  brown,  with  a 
kind  of  white-of-egg  glaze  upon  them. 
Onions  and  fruit  were  also  spread  out ; 
and  the  fruit  of  the  ddm  palm  was 
to  be  seen  in  plenty.  In  various 
parts  of  the  chamber  there  were 
numerous  bronze  vessels  of  different 
shapes,  intended  for  the  holding  of 
milk  and  other  drinkables. 

Well  supplied  with  food  and  drink, 
the  senses  of  the  dead  man  were 
soothed  by  a  profusion  of  flowers 
which  lay  withered  but  not  decayed 
beside  the  coffin,  and  which  at  the 
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time  of  the  funeral  must  have  filled 
the  chamber  with  their  sweetness. 
Near  the  doorway  stood  an  upright 
wooden  chest  closed  with  a  Ud. 
Opening  this  we  found  it  to  contain  the 
great  ceremonial  wig  of  the  deceased 
man,  which  was  suspended  from  a  rail 
passing  across  the  top  of  the  chest, 
and  hung  free  of  the  sides  and  bottom. 
The  black  hair  was  plaited  into  hun- 
dreds of  little  tails,  but  in  size  the 
wig  was  not  unlike  those  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century  in  Europe. 
Chairs,  beds,  and  other  pieces  of 
furniture  were  arranged  around  the 
room,  and  at  one  side  there  were 
a  number  of  small  chests  and  boxes 
piled  up  against  the  wall.  We  opened 
one  or  two  of  these,  and  found  them 
to  contain  delicate  little  vases  of 
glass,  stone  and  metal,  wrapped 
round  with  rags  to  prevent  their 
breaking.  These,  like  everything  else 
in  the  tomb,  were  new  and  fresh,  and 
showed  no  trace  of  the  passing  of  the 
years.  The  coffins,  of  course,  were 
hidden  by  the  great  casing  in  which 
each  rested,  and  which  itself  was 
partly  hidden  by  the  linen  pall. 
Nothing  could  be  touched  for  many 
days,  until  photographs  had  been 
taken  and  records  made,  and  we 
therefore  returned  through  the  long 
passage  to  the  light  of  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  sensa- 
tions which  a  discovery  of  this  kind 
arouses,  and  which  now  were  ex- 
perienced as  the  mind  had  time  to 
reflect  upon  all  the  impressions  it  had 
received  in  the  tomb.  At  first  one 
was  filled  with  sheer  amazement  both 
at  the  newness  of  the  objects  and  at 
their  similarity  to  those  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  One  cannot  bring  one- 
self to  believe  that  so  many  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  last  human  eyes 
looked  upon  them  or  fingers  touched 
them.  But  presently  a  door  seems 
to  open  in  the  brain,  a  screen  slides 
back,  and  clearly  one  sees  Time  in  its 
true  relation.  Three  thousand  years 
have  the  value  of  the  merest  drop  in 
the  ocean.  One's  hands  may  reach 
out  and  touch  the  hands  which 
fashioned  these  vases,  picked  this 
fruit,    and    baked    this   bread.     The 


dead  noble  lying  there  in  his  coffin,  a 
perfectly  preserved  man,  is  not  a 
relic  of  an  age  of  miracles,  when  the 
gods  walked  the  earth  or  sent  down 
their  thunderbolts  from  an  unremote 
heaven;  but  bone  for  bone,  he  is  the 
same  as  the  men  of  the  present  day, 
and  his  brain  has  known  only  the 
sights  and  sounds  which  we  know, 
altered  but  in  a  few  unessential 
details.  The  fact  that  those  far-off 
days  are  so  identical  with  our  own 
does  not  speak  to  the  mind  of  the 
changelessness  of  things,  or  of  the 
constancy  of  human  customs.  That 
is  a  minor  thought.  It  tells  rather 
of  our  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  Time;  it  shows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  judge  the  ages  by  the  standard 
of  human  experience.  In  looking  at 
these  unharmed  relics  of  a  life  which 
ceased  thirty-two  centuries  ago,  one 
sees  that  their  amazingly  modem 
appearance  is  not  so  much  due  to  the 
persistency  of  custom  as  it  is  to  the 
shortness  of  time  since  they  were 
made.  Thirty-two  centuries  is  not 
a  period  which  we  have  the  right  to 
call  long,  unless  we  have  the  imperti- 
nent conviction  that  we  may  reckon 
the  might  of  the  great  god  Time  by 
the  standard  of  our  own  silly  little 
lives  instead  of  by  that  of  the  whole 
life  of  the  race.  What  are  three 
thousand  years  in  the  duration  of 
man's  existence  upon  earth?  If  one 
considers,  as  now  it  seems  that  one 
must,  that  human  beings  have  in- 
habited this  world  for  six  or  eight 
hundred  thousand  years,  three  thou- 
sand years  are  to  the  lifetime  of  the 
human  race  what  a  couple  of  months 
or  less  are  to  our  individual  lifetime. 
As  we  rattled  at  the  door  of  the 
tomb  the  thought  was  that  we  had 
come  to  awaken  the  dead,  not  as 
angels  instructed  by  the  call  of  the 
last  trump,  but  as  the  degenerate  sons 
of  a  race  that  had  outlived  its  mira- 
cles, and  had  come  with  the  tidings 
that  the  gods  were  dead.  But  when 
the  newness,  the  freshness,  of  the 
objects  which  lay  in  the  tomb  had 
opened  the  doors  of  the  mind,  the 
thought  was  only  that  the  gods  were 
still   living   and   mighty   who   could 
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work,  to  our  thinkixig,  so  slowly  that 
three  thousand  years  was  not  long 
enough  to  show  any  result  of  the 
application  of  their  laws  of  Change 
and  Decay.  The  finding  of  this 
tomb  had  taught  one  to  know  the 
little  signijScance  of  years,  and  one  felt 
that  this  old  Egyptian  might  indeed 
be  bidden  to  sleep  once  more,  like 
the  knights  of  Kildare,  with  the 
assurance  that  but  the  first  moments 
of  his  long  night  had  passed,  and  that 
the  dawn  was  still  very  far  off. 

Discoveries  of  this  kind,  of  course, 
repay  one  for  all  the  tedium  of  ex- 
cavation; but,  as  I  have  said,  they  are 
very  rare.  There  must  have  been 
a  large  number  of  intact  tombs  to 
be  found  when  first  the  modem  in- 
terest in  Egyptian  antiquities  de- 
veloped; but  the  market  thus  created 
had  to  be  supplied  and  gangs  of 
illicit  diggers  made  short  work  of  the 
most  accessible  tombs.  This  illegal 
excavation,  of  course,  continues  to 
some  extent  at  the  present  day  in 
spite  of  all  precautions,  but  the 
results  are  becoming  less  and  less 
proportionate  to  the  labor  expended 
and  risk  taken.  A  native  likes  best 
to  do  a  little  quiet  digging  in  his  own 
back  yard  and  to  admit  nobody  else 
into  the  business.  To  illustrate  this 
I  may  mention  a  tragedy  which  was 
brought  to  my  notice  a  few  years  ago. 
A  certain  native  discovered  the  en- 
trance of  a  tomb  in  the  floor  of 
his  stable,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
worm  his  way  down  the  tunnel. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  man.  His 
wife,  finding  that  he  had  not  returned 
two  hours  or  so  later,  went  down  the 
newly  foimd  tuimel  after  him.  That 
was  the  end  of  her,  also.  In  turn, 
three  other  members  of  the  family 
went  down  into  the  darkness;  and 
that  was  the  end  of  them.  A  native 
official  was  then  called,  and,  lighting 
his  way  with  a  candle,  penetrated 
down  the  winding  passage.  The  air 
was  so  foul  that  he  was  soon  obliged 


to  retreat,  but  he  stated  that  he  was 
just  able  to  see  in  the  distance  ahead 
the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  peasants, 
all  of  whom  had  been  overcome  by 
what  he  quaintly  described  as  "the 
evil  lighting  and  bad  climate."  Vari- 
ous attempts  at  the  rescue  of  the 
bodies  having  failed,  we  gave  orders 
that  this  tomb  should  be  regarded  as 
their  sepulchre  and  that  its  mouth 
should  be  sealed  up.  According  to 
the  natives,  there  was  evidently  a 
vast  hoard  of  wealth  stored  at  the 
bottom  of  this  tomb,  and  the  would- 
be  robbers  had  met  their  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  demon  in  charge  of 
it,  who  had  seized  each  man  by  the 
throat  as  he  came  down  the  tunnel 
and  had  strangled  him. 

The  Egyptian  peasants  have  a  very 
strong  belief  in  the  power  of  such 
creatures  of  the  spirit  world.  A  native 
who  was  attempting  recently  to 
discover  hidden  treasure  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  desert,  sacrificed  a  lamb 
each  night  above  the  spot  where  he 
believed  the  treasure  to  lie,  in  order 
to  propitiate  the  djin  who  guarded  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  they 
have  no  superstition  as  regards  the 
sanctity  of  the  ancient  dead,  and  they 
do  not  hesitate  on  that  groimd  to 
rifle  the  tombs.  Thousands  of  graves 
have  been  desecrated  by  these  seekers 
after  treasure;  and  it  is  very  large- 
ly owing  to  this  that  scientific  exca- 
vation is  often  so  fruitless  nowadays. 
When  an  excavator  states  that  he  has 
discovered  a  tomb,  one  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  means  a  plundered 
tomb  unless  he  definitely  says  that 
it  was  intact,  in  which  case  one  calls 
him  a  lucky  fellow  and  is  filled  with 
green  envy.  And  thus  we  come  back 
to  my  remarks  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article — that  there  is  a  painful 
disillusionment  awaiting  the  man  who 
comes  to  dig  in  Egypt  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  golden  cities  of  the  Pha- 
raohs or  the  bejewelled  bodies  of  their 
dead. 


NOBLESSE    OBLIGE 

By  S.  TEN  EYCK  BOURKE 

Illusthated  by  R.   Emmett  Owen 


WAS    one    of   the 

regular   detective 

operatives,   but    I 

'    was    subbing,    on 

'    the  side,  in   place 

of  Mr.  Robert's 

regular  assistant, 

when    the    big 

Laster  case  came  into  the  Detective 

Agency.     (Mr,  Rob,  by  the  way,  was 

Superintendent,    as   well   as   son   of 

the  "old  man,") 

It  was  the  President  of  the  Western 
Express  Company  who  brought  in 
the  Laster  case ;  I  was  going  to  make 
mycong^,but  Mr.  Rob  said,  "Oh, it's 
only  Rogers;  he's  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind."  So  I  knew  he  wanted  me 
to  stay  and  hear  and  listen. 

I  kept  right  on  working  at  the 
Mercator  projection  in  the  wall, 
sticking  a  lot  of  van-colored  thumb- 
tacks all  over  the  face  of  the  globe; 
that  is  the  way  we  kept  track  of 
travelling  operatives  of  the  agency 
and  where  they  were  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  cases  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  working  on. 

I  just  mention  it  to  show  how  I  was 
inside  on  the  Laster  case,  because  as 
a  rule  detective  operatives  seldom 
ever  get  to  know  all  the  rights  of  any 
agency  case;  an  operative  is  called 
into  the  middle  or  either  end  of  a 
case,  just  to  do  his  own  little  specialty 
stunt,  like  some  stage  players  that 
go  on  night  after  night  when  they 
get  their  cue,  and  speak  their  line 
and  never  know  what  the  blessed 
play  's  about  any  more  than  a  Fiji 
Hottentot. 

Well,  as  I  said,  or  meant  to  say, 
the  President  of  the  Express  Com- 
pany was  scared ;  as  he  had  a  perfect 


right  to  be.  His  express  company 
was  in  for  a  cash  indemnity  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  "mis- 
appropriating and  failing  to  deliver 
to  consignee"  that  much  worth  of 
real  sure-enough  jewels,  famous  heir- 
looms mostly,  belonging  (before  they 
got  pinched)  to  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Laster,  a  very  great  society  lady 
indeed,  and  a  sort  of  relative  of  the 
President's,  so  he  said.  Also  the  ex- 
press company  had  lost  a  trusted  mes- 
senger, murdered  or  suicided. 

"The  synopsis  seems  real  interest- 
ing," Mr.  Rob  said.  "Of  course,  I 
assume,  for  the  lady's  sake,  you  will 
desire  a  secret  investigation,  inde- 
pendent of  the  police."  He  said  that 
real  funny  to  my  hearing.  "Now 
for  the  details!" 

"I  really  know  very  little  more," 
the  President  told  him,  "beyond  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Laster  is  timed  for 
her  magnificent  jewels — as  you  know. 
She  desired  to  wear  them  at  the 
Administration  ball  in  Washington 
to-night  and  yesterday  evening  called 
at  the  office  personally  and  forwarded 
the  package  by  Western  Express." 

"  Package  already  sealed,  I  under- 
stand?" 

"I  didn't  say  so,"  the  President 
said  testily,  "but  it  was.  It  bore 
a  marked  valuation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  package  was 
billed  out  by  Messenger  Elton,  who 
runs  on  the  'Washington  Cannon- 
ball.'  The  Cannonball  stops  only  at 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  When 
the  train  reached  Philadelphia,  Mes- 
senger Elton  was  found  dead,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  He  bore  a 
terrible  wound  on  the  head  and  still 
gripped   his   revolver,  of   which   one 
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cartridge  was  discharged.  According 
to  the  conductor,  the  unfortunate 
messenger  uttered  a  name  that  sound- 
ed like  *  Barney — Butler,'  as  though 
he  had  recognized  his  assailant." 

Mr.  Rob  started  but  the  President 
did  n't  notice. 

"The  messenger's  small  portable 
safe  was  open  and  the  package  con- 
taining Mrs.  Laster's  jewels  —  val- 
uation two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars" (the  President  groaned) — "was 
missing." 

"  How  did  the  Philadelphia  people 
know  Bnythmg  about  the  lost  jewelry 
package?"  Mr.  Robert  asked,  as  if 
he  didn't  know  perfectly  well — he 
was    studying   more    than  listening. 

"The  express  agent  checked  up 
the  contents  of  the  safe  from  Elton's 
waybills,  of  course.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,"  the  President  added,  "Elton 
had  also  called  the  train-conductor's 
attention  to  the  high  valuation  of  the 
jewelry  package,  on  leaving  Jersey 
City.  Said  something  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  a  trip  for  two  round  the 
world  in  that  handful  of  sparklers."  ^ 

I  kept  jabbing  the  thumb-tacks 
very  industrious,  into  our  unconscious 
operatives,  from  the  icy  mountains 
to  the  coral  strand,  wondering  why 
the  Superintendent  wanted  me  to 
overhear  the  express  man's  tale  of 
woe.  He  was  a  whole  lot  interested 
I  know  that,  because  he  had  his 
elbows  on  the  arms  of  his  swivel- 
chair,  and  his  finger-tips  joined  to- 
gether tmder  his  nose,  and  was 
sizing  up  everything  the  President 
had  on,  and  the  cost  of  it,  like  he 
always  did  when  clients  that  held 
high  and  honorable  jobs  like  that 
told  their  troubles  and  adventures. 

"You  wish  the  agency  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  messenger's  death 
and  the  loss  of  the  jewels?"  he  said, 
as  if  he  just  thought  of  that  casually. 

"Yes,"  the  President  agreed;  "the 
theft  of  the  jewels  and  the  murder 
of  the  messenger,  of  course." 

That  wasn't  just  the  way,  nor 
the  order  in  which  Mr.  Robert  put 
it,  but  he  let  it  pass.  The  President 
added,  in  a  tone  that  was  very — oh, 
very  suggestively  careless: 


"You    will    report    the    result    of 
your    investigations    direct    to    me 
personally:  I  assuming  of  course  the' 
financial  obligations  of  the  agency's 
employment." 

"Sure,"  the  Superintendent  said. 
"It  will  be  better  that  way  all 
around." 

I  hate  mysteries,  and  while  I  was 
wondering  what  the  two  meant  by 
sparring  like  that,  the  President 
evidently  concluded  he  had  finished 
and  grabbed  his  hat  and  cane  and 
faded.  I  never  looked  aroimd;  a 
detective  operative  is  n't  any  good 
who  does  n't  know  what 's  going  on 
behind  his  back,  and  I  knew  very 
well  that  the  President  person  went 
away  minus  some  of  his  original 
pomposity,  having  told  the  story  of 
his  life,  as  stage-folk  say.  I  stabbed 
a  final  yellow  tack  in  Opr.  Jimmy 
Powers's  back,  down  in  Callao,  where 
he  was  chumming  with  an  abscond- 
ing bank-cashier,  and  most  likely 
aimouncing  ttmefuUy  that  "on  no 
condition  is  extradition  allowed  in 
Callao."     The  Superintendent  said: 

"Get  it  all,   Red?" 

"  Yes  sir;  he  's  scared,  and  keeping 
something  back." 

"  Sure,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "She's 
a  queen  of  sassiety,  and  his  relative, 
so  he  's  got  doubts  inside  of  him 
making  a  noise  like  a  floating  kid- 
ney. There  's  a  woodpile  in  this 
nigger,  somewhere.  I  reckon  I  '11  find 
Mrs.  Laster's  $200,000  sparklers  right 
inside  of  it,  tool" 

" So  you  got  the  case,  son?" 

The  Superintendent  jerked  round 
like  a  galvanized  frog.  It  was  a 
real  policeman  who  just  came  in  un- 
announced, as  usual — the  Chief  of 
the  regular  Central  Office  himself. 
He  was  n't  a  bit  backward,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reel  off  the  President's 
tragic  tale  just  as  the  President  had 
told  it  to  us. 

"So,"  Mr.  Rob  said.  "Well,  if 
she  sent  'em  to  Washington  yesterday 
she  sent  'em  to  Washington;  just 
the  same,  she  wore  'em  at  the  debu- 
tante dance  last  night." 

"She  did!"  the  Chief  roared. 

"Sure,"   said  Mr.   Robert.     "You 


"  TOU  SOCIBTY  PEOPLE  DO  FUNNY  THINGS  SOMmHES  " 


couldn't  fool  me  on  that  emerald 
brooch,  and  those  old  Dutch  pendants 
and  that  horse-collar  of  girly  pearls 
the  old  lady  wears — no,  nix,  not!" 

What  Mr.  Rob  said  on  society 
topics  went,  and  the  Chief  looked  at 
him  paralyzed.  The  Superintendent 
had  a  cheerful  way  of  muddling  up 
the  old  Chief's  calculations  sometimes, 
just  when  he  had  worked  out  a  theory 
or  had  all  the  evidence  in  a  case 
gathered  in  and  nicely  dove-tailed 
together  in  his  own  mind.  Just  the 
same,  if  a  case  took  his  fancy,  he  'd 
jump  in  and  work  on  it  a  month 
without  eating  or  sleeping.     Frivolous 


the  Chief  said  he  was.  The  Agency 
and  the  Central  Office  were  good 
friends,  but  the  knife  was  generally 
out — in  a  more  or  less  friendly  way. 
"You  needn't  look  glum,"  Mr. 
Robert  grinned, "  it 's  perfectly  simple 
when  you  're  in  the  know.  Mrs.  L. 
has  a  set  of  imitation  heirlooms. 
Paste.  Got  'em  in  Paris  last  season, 
precaution  against  hold-ups  and  that 
second-story  epidemic  of  yours  over 
here.  The  fake -lollipops  '11  do  for 
debutantes'  dances,  all  right,  but 
only  the  real  thing  goes  with  those 
legation  connoisseurs  down  at  the 
Capital.     See?" 
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"Yes,  I  see,^'  the  Chief  says  — 
grumpy  as  you  please.  "But  how 
do  we  know  she  sent  the  real  things 
to  Washington — on  a  valuation  of 
$200,000?" 

"Goodness  gracious  me!"  Mr.  Rob 
exclaimed,  winking  slyly  at  me. 
"Chief  you  aren't  insinnivatin'  that 
Mrs.  L.  shipped  fake  jewels  and — oh, 
on  the  chance  of  their  being  swiped 
en  route?" 

"  Oh,  I  dunno,"  the  Chief  growled. 
"  You  society  people  do  funny  things 
sometimes — especially  when  expenses 
are  bigger  than  incomes,  like  some 
people  I  happen  to  know  about  that 's 
making  a  loud. splash.  Why  is  that 
fat  express  president  so  nervous  ?  He  *s 
related  to  the  lady,  is  n't  he?  Well! 
I  reckon  I  *11  just  go  uptown  and  call 
on  the  woman  in  the  case." 

The  Chief  faded,  and  soon  's  the 
door  closed  on  him,  Mr.  Rob  jumped 
up. 

"The  old  grouch!"  he  says.  "I  '11 
just  land  him  one  for  lambasting  so- 
ciety— and  particularly  my  side- 
partner,  the  Queen!"  He  yelled  af- 
ter the  Chief: 

"  That  messenger's  name  was  Elton, 
wasn't  it?"  he  says  when  the  old 
man  stuck  his  head  in  the  door; 
"why,  say.  Chief,  Mrs.  Laster  got 
Elton  his  job  with  the  X  Co.!  He 
used  to  be  footman  to  her.  She  has 
an  Irish  butler  too.  What  was  it 
Elton  said  about  *Butler  and  Barney '  ? 
I  should  n't  be  surprised  if  she  sent 
him  to  Washington  to  prepare  for 
her  arrival.  I  suppose  he  'd.  natu- 
rally want  to  chin  his  old  friend  the 
footman " 

You  could  knock  the  Chief's  eyes 
off  with  a  club;  he  didn't  wait  for 
any  more;  he  just  gave  a  gasp  and 
took  the  stairs  three  at  a  time.  Mr. 
Rob  looked  a  whole  lot  satisfied,  and 
then  some.  He  sat  with  his  brain  pur- 
ring awhile;  then  he  jumped  up  and 
grabbed  his  bubble-wagon  bearskin. 

"  Come  on.  Red ! "  he  says.  "  We  '11 
take  a  joy  ride." 

"How  about  the  office?"  I  remon- 
strated. 

"Hang  the  office!"  he  said. 
"Haven't  I  got  seven  Old  Sleuths 


in  the  next  room,  kicking  their  heels 
at  two-fifty  per?  We  '11  do  some 
r^a/ detective  work.  Come  on!"  So 
we  went  down  and  boarded  his  big 
red  Panhard. 

"Scout  for  Jersey,  Mike,"  he  told 
the  French  chauffeur.  Then,  when 
we  hit  the  high  places  for  the  ferry, 
the  Superintendent  grinning  back 
at  the  Traffic  cops  on  the  way,  he 
sa)rs:  "Red,  what's  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  running  up  a  clue?  Sure!" 
he  agreed.  "Go  where  the  thing 
happened,  and  work  backwards. 
That 's  the  Sherlock  Holmes  game. 
Grandma"  (so  he  called  the  Chief) 
"goes  where  it  started  and  works 
frontward." 

On  the  ferry  he  kept  on  grinning 
all  over  himself,  like  a  kid  plajdng 
hookey. 

"  I  '11  teach  old  Granny  to  bump 
my  society  friends,"  he  chuckled. 
"  I  been  thinking  about  this  case  some 
myself,  on  advance  information," 
he  said.  "  I  expect  Grandma 's  got  a 
theory  something  like  he  evolved 
in  the  Merchants'  Bank  case,  eh 
Red?" 

In  the  Merchants'  Bank  case  the 
Chief  had  promptly  ** inducted"  that 
the  President  of  the  bank  had  robbed 
his  own  vaults — only  the  loot  was 
found  afterwards  to  have  been  mislaid 
by  a  new  teller. 

"Same  thing  here,"  the  Super- 
intendent says.  "  Gone  off  half-cock 
again.  If  you  're  in  society,  or  any- 
way well-heeled,  you  just  got  to  stay 
awake  nights  figuring  out  how  to 
loot  your  own  property.  That 's 
what  the  Chief  thinks.  The  world  's 
jammed  full  of  mysteries  for  Grand- 
ma— I  only  hope  he  won't  go  up  and 
tell  Mrs.  Laster  she  's  shipped  fake 
jewels  to  Washington,  just  to  have 
*Bamey  the  butler'  pinch  'em  from 
the  footman-messenger  on  the  train, 
so  she  can  make  the  X  Co.  pay  her 
butcher-bill.     The   Chief's  fit  to  do 


it. 
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I  had  n't  figured  the  thing  out  that 
way,  so  I  was  kind  of  startled.  Mr. 
Rob  laughed. 

"  That 's  what  I  wanted  you  to 
listen  for,"  he  said.     "  'Cause  that 's 


just  what  the  X  President  thought- 
See?  The  President  gave  her  foot- 
man a  job;  getting  the  plant  ready. 
See,  Red?  'Course  she  needn't  be 
in  cahoots  with  'Barney  the  butler' 
when  he  did  the  job."  He  was  getting 
more  tickled  every  minute.  "  She 
just  let  Barney  get  wise  about  the 
jewel  shipment  and  sent  him  to 
Washington  on  the  same  train.  Sure ! 
Barney  could  pinch  and  she  could 
collect — and  keep  the  real  stuff  under 
cover  till  she  got  a  new  set  of  imita- 
tions made  abroad.  How 's  that. 
Red?"  he  chuckled.  "Going  Sher- 
lock some,  eh?" 

"  But  how  about  slugging  the 
messenger? "  I  asked  him,  a  bit 
bewildered,  the  way  he  rattled  it  off. 
He  waved  it  aside,  offhand. 

"Oh,  that!  The  messenger  would 
n't  come  in  on  the  job,  so  there  was 
an  accident.  Mind  you,  Red,"  he 
said,  "  that 's  the  way  the  Chief  's 
got  it  all  doped  out.  You  see.  Just 
the  same,  I  got  a  notion  I  '11  bump 
him  one  for  bumping  my  society 
friends.  You  watch  my  curves.  Red, 
my  son ! " 

I  watched  his  curves  all  right  and 
felt  'em  too — or  rather  I  felt  the 
Panhard's  curves.  Mr.  Rob  never 
did  anything  slow,  and  we  hit  the 
pike  out  Jersey  way  like  McCarty's 
mare.     Mike,  the  imported  chauffeur. 


was  bad  as  Mr.  Rob,  or  worse — know- 
ing the  boss  didn't  have  to  pay  fines; 
and  my  breath  was  all  blown  some- 
where down  into  my  waistcoat  when 
we  struck  the  railroad  junction, 
half-way  to  PhiUy. 

We  had  followed  the  "Cannon- 
ball's"  road  and  pulled  up  at  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  station  where  the 
branch-line  from  Atlantic  City  joined 
the  main-line  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
South. 

"  Stop  here  and  keep  Mike  com- 
pany, "  Mr.  Rob  told  me  as  he  tumbled 
out  of  the  devil-wagon.  "  I  'm  go- 
ing to  do  a  little  sleuthing  for  the 
honor  of  New  York  society,  and  the 
confusion  of  Grandma.  / '//  teach  old 
'Eye  that  Never  Sleeps'  a  lessonl" 

He  sure  was  enjoying  himself,  that 
boy. 

"  You  two  must  a'  been  bouncing 
the  town  last  night  ? "  I  said  to  Mike 
the  chauffeur. 

"  Oui,  but  certaingmong! "  he 
grinned.  "  Ever-ee  night.  But  Mon- 
sieur Rob,  he  is  going  to  fool  the 
fat  Chief,  yes?  It  is  always  so  when 
he  laugh — ha,  ha!" 

I  almost  suspected  that  myself, 
because  Monsieur  Rob  was  laughing 
real  hard  when  he  hurdled  out  of 
the  Station  Agent's  office  and  went 
up  the  platform,  where  he  cut  across 
the  field  to  a  farm-house. 


*'  WB  HIT  THE  PIKK  OUT  JERSEY  WAY  UKB  MCCARTY'S 


It  sure  was  a  deserted  spot  on  the 
Jersey  map,  that  Junction  place. 
Only  the  station  and  four  streaks  of 
shine  where  the  tracks  came  together. 
Nothing  else  but  a  lot  of  marshy 
ground,  the  railroad  signal -boards, 
a  culvert  hedged  in  on  the  far  side 
and  just  short  of  it  an  iron  arm,  where 
the  Agent  hung  up  the  Atlantic  City 
mail-sack  for  the  "Cannon-ball"  to 
snatch  off  as  she  rammed  by  on  the 
rush,  going  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

I  was  sizing  up  the  place  and 
wondering  what  crazy  notion  Mr. 
Rob  had  in  his  head  when  he  sang 
out  behind  the  automobile : 

"  Chuck  me  back  that  tool-bag, 
Mike ;  this  rear  tire  wants  tightening 
up.  Look  sharp!  we  got  to  get  back 
to  town  p.  d.  q.!"  He  was  excited 
too  and  pretty  soon  climbed  in, 
stowing  away  the  tools,  and  we  made 
the  return  trip  in  the  same  near- 
leisurely   way   we    had   come    out — 


gathering  in  about  the  same  number 
of  wandering  live  stock  we  had  laid 
out  on  the  down -trip. 

Mr.  Rob  did  n't  do  anything  much 
but  sit  and  chuckle,  which  struck  me 
as  a  pretty  light-hearted  fashion  to 
treat  a  big  robbery  and  murder  case — 
even  if  he  was  trying  to  lay  it  over 
the  venerable  Chief  of  the  C.  0. 

He  stopped  at  the  Central  Office 
and  had  a  long  chin  with  the  Chief 
when  we  got  to  town,  but  I  wasn't 
in  on  that  talk.  I  got  my  next 
surprise  when  he  came  out  and  I  could 
see  by  the  Superintendent's  jaws 
they  'd  been  having  it  out.  But  all 
be  said  was : 

"We  go  to  Washington  to-night. 
Red.  Meet  me  on  the  Cannon-ball  at 
five,  and  fetch  your  glad  rags,  so 
they  '11  let  you  look  in  at  the  Ad- 
ministration cake-walk."  I  gathered 
from  that  that  the  old  Chief  had  kind 
of  put  it  over  him,  and  things  would 
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be  doing  in  Washington  with  the 
society  lady  who  had  "lost**  her 
jewels. 

I  thought  so  a  lot  more  when  the 
Cannon-ball  pulled  out.  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  the  Express  President 
on  the  train.  The  Chief  was  there, 
too,  and  bagged  the  President  and 
buzzed  him  all  the  w^y  down,  and 
the  President  looked  real  uncom- 
fortable. Mr.  Rob  spent  his  time 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Pullman 
chinning  with  a  seedy-looking  farmer 
chap.  He  went  forward  before  we 
hit  the  Atlantic  City  Jimction  where 
we  had  automobiled  that  afternoon; 
never  spoke  a  word  to  the  Chief  all 
the  way. 

There  was  a  hot  grouch  between 
them  all  right,  and  the  Chief  looked 
at  him  mighty  supercilious  and  dis- 
approving— ^but  then  that  *s  the  way 
he  always  treated  Mr.  Rob  when  he 
thought  he  'd  taken  a  rise  out  of 
him. 

I  'd  never  been  to  an  Administra- 
tion ball  before,  so  you  can  imagine 
my  eyes  stuck  out  when  I  toddled 
into  the  White  House  and  sized  up 
that  blaze  of  glory  and  beauty.  The 
Superintendent's  society  friend  Mrs. 
Laster  sure  was  queening  the  shop, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  mix-up,  and 
just  shimmering  all  over  with  gorgeous 
jewels,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  as 
the  newspapers  say. 

"They  don't  look  much  like  paste, 
do  they?"  Mr.  Rob  says  kind  of 
regretful.  "But  we  hustled,  didn't 
we.  Red?" 

Not  being  a  mind-reader  I  did  n't 
know  what  he  meant  by  the  remark; 
but  I  could  guarantee  the  last  part 
of  it,  anyhow. 

I  was  startled  too.  It  suddenly 
struck  me  the  Chief  had  scored,  and 
I  was  worse  mixed  than  ever.  If 
Mrs.  Laster  had  the  colossal  nerve 
to  wear  her  jewels — the  real  ones — it 
was  a  dead  open  and  shut  certainty 
she  had  sent  the  paste  imitations 
by  the  Express  Company — valued  at 
$200,000!  I  knew  the  sort  of  bull- 
dog the  Chief  was,  and  I  felt  sorry  for 
the  lady — and  Mr.  Rob. 

I  saw  the  Chief  snoop  in,  and  from 


his  looks  I  knew  Mr.  Rob  could  n't 
head  him  off  now,  any  more  than  I 
could  stop  the  Washington  **  Cannon- 
ball  . ' '  Regular  blood-hoimd  look  the 
Chief  had  on. 

Just  then  a  dapper  gent  in 
a  regulation  claw-hammer  scraped 
and  bowed  to  Mrs.  Laster  and 
they  strolled  off  together.  "Come 
on.  Red!"  Mr.  Rob  said  between 
his  teeth.  "The  drayma's  started. 
Time  we  joined  the  ensemble." 

We  pushed  through  the  crowd 
to  a  door  that  opened  and  shut 
behind  us.  The  dapper  gent  (I  re- 
cognized him  as  one  of  the  Wash- 
ington Secret  Service  men,  and  a 
swell  society  chtmi  of  Rob's)  had 
his  back  to  it,  smiling  real  grim. 
Besides  him  and  the  Chief,  there  was 
Mrs.  Laster  (looking  haughty),  the 
Express  President  (looking  sick)  and 
Mr.  Rob  and  me  in  the  room.  Mr. 
Rob  did  n't  waste  any  time  on  pre- 
liminaries. 

"Proceed,  Chief,"  he  said  real 
curt.  "  I  represent  Mrs.  Laster  pro- 
fessionally." 

The  Chief  looked  at  him  kind  of 
sneering. 

"  I  have  acted  so  far  as  consistent 
in  treating  this  matter,  in  this  par- 
ticular phase,  at  least,  as  a  per- 
sonal investigation,  at  Mr.  Weston's 
suggestion,"  he  said,  jerking  his  head 
at  the  Express  President. 

"Get  down  to  brass — come  to  the 
point  1"  Mr.  Rob  said.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mrs.  Laster.  I  suggested  the 
meeting,  because,  under  the  painful 
circumstances  involved,  any  other 
procedure  must  necessarily  involve 
police  publicity." 

"  Because  capital  crime  is  involved 
and  the  facts  concerning  that  part 
are  public  property — and  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  regular  force; 
just  so.  The  case  is  simple,"  the 
Chief  toddled  on,  tr3ang  to  hide  his 
smug  satisfaction.  "  A  consignment 
of  jewels  with  an  alleged  valuation  of 
$200,000  was  shipped  by  express. 
En  route  between  Washington  and 
New  York  the  express  messenger  was 
brutally  assaulted  and  the  jewels 
disappeared.     The  messenger  was  a 


"VOU  KBCOGNIZK  THAT,  UR.  JENKINS?" 


former  servant  of  this  lady,"  the 
Chief  bowed  with  a  sardonic  smile  to 
Mrs.  Laster.  "The  lady  herself  ad- 
mits shipping  the  jewels  personally, 
and  subsequently  sending  her  butler 
to  Washington  on  the  train  which 
carried  the  consignment." 

"Come  to  the  point!"  Mr.  Rob 
said  impatiently.  "We're  detain- 
ing Mrs.  Laster. 

"Unfortunately I"  The  Chief 's  tone 
was  real  sarcastic.  "  In  one  word 
then:  I  was  advised  in  New  York 
that  the  lady's  butler,  who  is  now 
under  arrest  in  this  city,  has  con- 
fessed." 

Mr.  Rob  started,  Mrs.  Laster  turned 
pale  and  the  Chief  looked  triumphant. 
He  had  sprung  something  unexpected 
— I  could  see  that. 

"  Confessed  that  he  had  full  know- 
ledge of  the  valuable  consignment" 
(the  Chief  grinned  openly)  "  expressed 
by  his  mistress,  in  charge,  as  he  knew, 
of  messenger  Elton,  a  former  fellow- 
servant.  Also,  that  he  proposed  to 
get  possession  of  them  with  Elton's 
help.     The  butler  pretends  to  have 


learned  at  the  last  moment  that  they 
were  paste  imitations,  and  that  he 
abandoned  his  design,  A  transpar- 
ent subterfuge  to  clear  bis  skirts  of 
murder." 

"  Where  does  Mrs.  Laster  come  in — 
what  is  the  charge?"  Mr.  Rob  had 
a  real  nasty  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  Conspiracy — at  present,"  the  Chief 
"The   lady    has   claimed 


I  don't  think  Mrs.  Laster  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  charge, 
involving  fraud,  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  and  possibly 
complicity  in  robbery  and  murder 
(oh,  the  Chief  loved  society  people 
all  right!),  but,  she  understood  the 
Chief's  sneering  look  when  he  sized 
up  the  glittering  "heirlooms"  that 
hung  all  over  her,  and  she  boiled 
over,  mad  as  a  wet  hen, 

"The  implication  is  insulting!  It's 
abominable  I     Why,  I " 

"I  wish  to  say,"  the  Express 
President  interposed  feebly, "  my  com- 
pany makes  no  charge  against  any 
person." 


"  I   SAW  HIM   BANG  T 


"  There  's  been  murder  and  robbery 
done,"  the  Chief  said  drily. 

"  And  the  charge,  against  Mrs, 
Laster,  at  least,  stands  or  falls  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  jewels  sent  by 
express  ? " 

The  Chief  shot  Mr.  Robert  a  sus- 
picious glance.  "  That  part  of  it 
does,"  he  admitted.  "How  are  you 
going  to  prove  it?" 

Mr.  Robert  nodded  to  the  Secret 
Service  man  and  the  dapper  gentle- 
man opened  the  door,  and  let  in  the 
same  farmer-looking  chap  that  Mr. 
Robert  had  chummed  with  coming 
over  on  the  Cannon-ball.  Real  funny 
that  farmer  looked  too,  in  a  swallow- 
tail that  fitted  him  four  ways  for 
Sunday.  Mr.  Robert  took  a  brown 
paper  parcel  from  his  pocket. 

"  You  recognize  that,  Mr.  Jenkins?  " 

"I  surely  do,"  the  farmer  grinned. 
"  I  put  that  private  mark  on  it  afore 
I  gave  it  to  you  t'day  at  the 
Junction." 

The  Chief  jumped  when  he  saw 
the  green  express  seals  on  the  package. 


Mr.  Robert  handed  it  to  the  Express 
President,  who  shook  all  over  when 
he  grabbed  it. 

"Why,"  he  says,  "this  is  the  iden- 
tical package  which  Mrs.  Laster 
handed  to  me  yesterday  to  forward 
to  Washington.  Openit?  Certainly!" 
He  ripped  off  the  cover,  took  out  a 
morocco  case,  and  touched  a  spring. 
Jiminy,  I  had  to  blink.  There  they 
were,  the  Laster  jewels,  all  glimmering 
in  cotton  wool! 

The  Chief  glanced  from  the  heir- 
looms in  the  case  to  the  jewels  on 
Mrs.  Laster;  the  lady  flushed  and  the 
Chief  went  pale. 

Mr.  Rob  motioned  to  the  Secret 
Service  man.  The  dapper  policeman 
pawed  over  the  sparklers  and  dropped 
'em  with  a  real  yearning  look. 

"These  are  genuine,"  he  said; 
somehow  that  made  Mrs.  Laster 
flush  again. 

"  Mr.  Jamison  is  government  ex- 
pert on  precious  stones,"  Mr.  Rob 
explained  kindly.  "  And  now,  Mr. 
Jenkins,"  he  added,  "if  you  will  just 
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rehearse  what  you  told  me."  The 
farmer  in  the  swallow-tail  was  aching 
to  talk. 

"  I  found  that  there  bundle  in  the 
culvert  at  the  Junction,  where  I  live, 
like  I  told  you,"  he  said.  "I  saw 
it  jerked  out  o'  that  expressman's 
hand,  w'en  he  stuck  his  head  out  o' 
the  side-door  of  the  car,  and  his  head 
hit  the  iron  arm  that  sticks  up  from 
the  station  platform,  that  they  hang 
up  the  Atlantic  City  mail-sack  on, 
for  the  '  Cannon-ball '  to  snatch  off  on 
the  run  when  she  blims  past  the 
station.  I  was  watching  the 'Cannon- 
ball  '  go  past  from  my  bam,  fifty  mile 
an  hour.  That  there  bundle  was 
jerked  out  of  his  hand  and  he  went 
sprawling  down  in  the  car.  I  went 
down  and  got  the  bundle,  right  where 
it  was,  inside  the  culvert.  I  was 
goin'  to  take  it  to  town  an'  git  the 
reward,  on'y  this  young  gentleman 
come,  an'  I  give  it  to  him." 

"  That 's  why  you  wanted  the 
tool-bag  to  fix  the  bubble-wagon 
tire,"  I  thought.  Mr.  Rob  wouldn't 
even  trust  me,  so  bad  he  wanted  to 
"bump"  the  Chief!  The  Chief  was 
white,  but  he  braced  and  made  a  bluff 
to  pull  himself  together. 

"That  of  course  explains  the  dis- 
charged cartridge  in  the  express 
messenger's  revolver,"  be  began; 
but  Fanner  Jenkins  capped  him. 

"  I  saw  him  bang  the  pistol  off 
when  he  keeled  over,"  he  said.  "I 
opined  he  wanted  to  warn  the  ingineer 
that  he  'd  dropped  somethin'  an' 
was  too  stunned  to  ketch  holt  of 
the  beU-cord.  But  that ' Cannon-ball ' 
wam't  stoppin'  none," 

The  Chief  tried  once  more,  feebly 
this  time. 


"The  messenger  identified  his  as- 
sailant! He  used  the  words  'Butler' 
and  '  Barney '  —  or  maybe  it  was 
'O'Brien'." 

"Gee  whiz,  that's  easy!"  Farmer 
Jenkins  said.  "  W'y,  that  branch  line 
from  Atlantic  City  's  called  the  But- 
ler extension  or  Bamegat  Bay  ex- 
tension, 

"  Surely,"  Mr,  Rob  said  smoothly, 
"the  poor  fellow  was  trying  to  tell 
where  he  dropped  the  package.  Sat- 
isfied, Chief  f" 

Waltz  music  floated  in  to  us  from 
the  ballroom. 

The  Chief  said  nothing — nobody 
said  anything,  until  Mrs.  Laster 
grabbed  the  morocco  jewel-box,  and 
swept  to  the  door,  Mr.  Robert  in 
her  wake.  Then  the  Chief  growled 
out: 

"You're  real  smart,  my  son! 
Just  the  same,  if  that  ex-footman 
was  n't  in  cahoots  with  the  butler, 
what  was  he  doing  with  that  package 
out  of  the  safe.?" 

"  He  probably  was,"  Mr.  Rob 
kindly  conceded.  "  Well,  if  he  was, 
he  got  kis  right  promptly  for  it." 

"Well,  anyway,"  the  Chief  said 
real  bitter,  "the  Queen  of  Sassiety's 
wearing  fake  jewels  nowl" 

"  Oh,  Chief,  don't  be  spiteful," 
Mr,  Rob  laughed.  "The  Queen  can 
do  no  wrong.  I  knew  that  before 
I  locked  horns  with  you.  Noblesse 
oblige,  old  chap ! " 

I  didn't  know  what  he  meant  by 
that,  but  I  took  Farmer  Jenkins 
down-stairs  and  we  had  some  cham- 
pagne on  the  Administration,  and  that 
suited  both  of  us. 

And  that 's  the  inside  of  the  Laster 
case  that  never  got  into  the  papers. 
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f  VISITED,  on  three 
Sundays,  three 
of  the  leading 
churches  of  New 
York  —  whose 
edifices  are  rated 
among  the  lead- 
ing architectural 
triumphs  of  the  city,  and  whose  pas- 
tors rank  among  the  leading  theo- 
logical lights  of  the  nation.  I  was  a 
stranger.  So  far  as  I  knew,  this  was 
the  head  and  front  of  my  offending. 
But  from  the  moment  of  my  entrance 
to  my  departure  I  had  the  feeling  that 
I  was  regarded  with  suspicion. 

In  one  instance,  I  waited  twenty 
minutes  for  a  seat — one  of  a  dozen 
unfortunates  strung  along  the  rear  of 
the  church,  while  before  us  were  over 
one  hundred  empty  pews.  We  were 
obliged  to  stand,  however,  while  the 
icy  ushers  glanced  first  at  us  and  then 
at  the  vacant  seats  as  though  unable  to 
determine  how  much  we  would  injure 
the  cushions.  When  I  left  I  had  the 
distinct  consciousness  that  the  sight 
of  my  back  drew  an  audible  sigh  of 
relief  from  the  gentleman  whose 
white-gloved  hand  had  pointed  me 
to  my  six  inches  of  pew.  His  mouth 
was  closed  tightly,  but  his  eyes  said, 
"  I  have  given  you  a  great  privilege 
and  I  have  taken  a  great  risk  in  doing 

I  visited  a  trio  of  churches  of  this 
type,  and  then  I  entered  a  trio  of  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  ministers  I 
had  heard  in  the  first  congregations 
had  all  mentioned,  in  haughty,  dig- 
nified fashion,  the  charge  that  the 
power   of   the   American    Church   is 


failing.  They  had  raised  politely 
shocked  eyebrows,  and  had  declaimed 
in  icy  tones,  "Nonsense!  The  vapor- 
ings  of  a  sensational  press!"  I  di- 
gested the  words  during  a  mental 
inventory  of  the  churches.  Perhaps 
a  third  of  the  pews  were  filled,  and 
of  this  third  perhaps  two  thirds  were 
occupied  by  women  and  children. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the 
clergymen  had  shrilled  "  Nonsense ! " 
and  the  stiffly  starched  men  and 
women  in  the  pews  had  shrugged 
complacent  shoulders  in  agreement. 
In  the  three  churches,  as  many 
thousands  could  have  been  added  to 
the  congregations  without  crowding. 
In  the  two  Sunday  services,  6000 
more  people  could  have  been  placed  in 
the  vacant  pews,  without  amioyance 
to  one  another.  These  three  church- 
es are  maintained  at  an  annual  cost 
exceeding  $125,000  and  the  ministers 
address  an  audience  averaging  less 
than  that  of  a  prosperous  congregation 
in  a  town  of  10, ooo— whose  expenses 
would  not  reach  five  percent  of  this 

We  have  seen  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
day Evening  Club*  one  of  the  new- 
est departures  in  the  field  of  the 
modem  church — in  certain  respects, 
one  that  is  unique.  We  have  seen  a 
great  audience  gathered  in  the  face 
of  wind  and  snow,  and  this  not  on 
one  Sunday  only,  but  every  Simday. 
The  program  that  has  attracted  these 
thousands  has  frankly  swerved  from 
the  theological  to  the  sociological. 
It  has  openly  mixed  man's  religion 
with  nuts  and  cakes.  And  it  is  c^ed 
a  new  departure — a  new  type  in  the 
modem  church.     Is  it   a  type  that 

•  See  Pdinab's  Hagaiinb  (or  June. 
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has  come  to  stay?  Is  the  day  of 
the  old-fashioned  religion  gone  with 
the  old-fashioned  schools  and  the 
old-fashioned  courts? 

What  of  the  other  extreme?  I 
stood  on  the  roof-garden  of  the  Christ 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York, 
one  September  evening,  as  I  asked 
myself  the  question.  The  rows  of 
chairs  around  me  were  used  by  the 
congregation  when  they  revolted  at 
the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  indoor 
pews.  Below  me  was  an  auditorium 
capable  of  seating  more  than  one 
thousand  people.  At  one  side  of  it 
there  extended  a  series  of  lounging 
and  smoking  rooms  for  the  men  on 
week  nights.  If  the  visitor  followed 
the  main  corridor  far  enough,  he 
would  find  also  apartments  for  the 
women's  clubs,  and  long  rooms  where 
nurses  cared  for  the  little  children 
and  babies  of  the  neighborhood  when 
the  mothers  could  not  perform  this 
duty.  Across  the  hall  from  the 
smokers,  who  were  pla)ring  cards,  the 
observer  might  see  apartments  used 
as  day  schools  for  the  young  wom- 
en and  as  night  schools  for  the 
young  men — ^where  anything  from 
sewing  to  carpentry  could  be  learned. 
Overhead  was  a  thoroughly  equipped 
gymnasium,  with  perhaps  a  vigor- 
ous game  of  basket-ball  or  hand-ball 
in  progress.  On  two  nights  of  the 
month  the  gymnasium  is  turned 
over  to  the  church  dancing-club, 
and  the  strains  of  the  "  Merry  Widow  " 
waltz  float  over  the  polished  floor. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  "in- 
stitutional church."  There  are  oth- 
ers like  it  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  scores  of  them  throughout  the 
country.  The  Christ  Church  is  a 
branch  of  the  famous  Brick  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  which  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke  was  formerly  the  pas- 
tor, and  is  maintained  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  approximately  $20,000.  It  is 
frankly  operated  on  the  principle 
that  the  modem  church,  to  reach 
the  world,  must  be  open  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  a  week.  It  argues 
that  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one 
Sunday  in  seven  days,  is  no  reason 
why  the  church  doors  should  be  fas- 


tened on  the  other  six  days,  or  even 
on  one  day  of  the  six. 

The  institutional  church  realizes 
at  the  outset  that  its  work  is  not 
limited  by  the  bounds  of  theology. 
It  seeks  to  make  the  Bible  the  centre 
of  the  great  human  circle  of  activities 
which  we  call  the  world,  rather  than 
make  it  the  circle  itself  and  seek  to 
compress  the  world  within  its  cir- 
cumference. It  is  from  this  direc- 
tion that  we  approach  the  work  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  George's 
churches  (Episcopalian) ;  the  Madison 
Avenue,  Second  Avenue  and  Memorial 
Baptist  churches,  the  Free  Synagogue, 
the  East  Side  Parish  House  (Metho- 
dist), the  Metropolitan  Temple  (Meth- 
odist), the  Adams  Memorial  Church 
(Presbyterian),  the  Church  of  the  Sea 
and  Laiid,  the  Madison  Square  Church 
House  and  the  Spring  Street  Pres- 
b3rterian  Church.  All  of  these  are 
in  New  York.  The  list  could  be 
extended  to  include  other  churches 
in  virtually  all  of  our  larger  cities, 
for  the  institutional  church  repre- 
sents a  type  that  may  fairly  be  said 
to  be  national  in  character.  Indeed, 
the  statement  may  be  made  even 
broader. 

Many  of  our  institutional  churches 
are  aiming  toward  the  ambitious 
goal  of  an  international  temple  of 
worship,  where  men  of  all  tongues 
may  come  to  hear  the  same  Grospel. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  scope 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  whose  "in- 
stitutional" branch  is  situated  at 
205-213  East  42d  St.  Here  we  find 
services  for  Americans,  Germans, 
Chinese  and  Swedish.  Over  at  the 
East  Side  Parish  House,  we  find 
sermons  in  Yiddish,  Italian,  Chinese 
and  English.  A  religious  project  of 
this  nature  involves,  of  course,  not 
only  heavy  expense  but  heavy  labor. 
Often  there  is  a  staff  of  four  or  five 
assistant  ministers  in  addition  to  the 
experts,  who  preside  over  certain 
departments.  In  a  church  such  as 
St.  Bartholomew's  the  minister  must 
know  not  only  the  dead  languages, 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  but  he  must  know 
even  better  the  live  languages  which 
will   bring  him  into  persoruEd   touch 
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with  the  cosmopolitan  audience  be- 
fore him — ^gathered,  perhaps,  from 
half  a  dozen  nations.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  for  one  minister  or  one 
sermon  to  reach  such  a  gathering; 
in  fact,  three  overworked  men  often 
find  it  a  hopeless  task. 

But  we  have  not  done.  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's gives  a  course  of  two 
popular  lectures  each  week,  often 
illustrated  with  elaborate  stereopticon 
views.  It  maintains  a  medical  and 
surgical  clinic,  an  eye  and  ear  dis- 
pensary and  a  dental  office.  Here  a 
man  may  be  cured  of  appendicitis  or 
his  children  of  measles;  and  here  he 
may  have  glasses  fitted  or  an  ach- 
ing tooth  removed.  If  necessary,  the 
service  is  rendered  free;  and  at  most 
only  a  nominal  charge  is  made. 

To  turn  to  still  another  feature  of 
St.  Bartholomew's:  we  find  the  stran- 
ger at  the  door  who  is  about  to  fall  into 
the  clutches  of  the  loan-shark.  The 
church  does  not  meet  this  man  only 
with  polite  words  of  S5rmpathy.  It 
advances  him  the  funds  he  may  need, 
at  a  legal  interest,  gives  him  a  hearty 
handclasp,  and  if  he  is  "down  and 
out"  perhaps  secures  him  a  situation 
through  its  employment  bureau.  It 
may  be  that  his  children  need  shoes 
or  his  wife  needs  a  hat.  In  this  case 
he  is  ushered  into  the  "clothing 
bureau,"  where  long  shelves  of  gar- 
ments stretch  before  him,  some  of 
them  second-hand,  it  is  true,  but  all 
of  them  in  good  condition.  We 
might  mention  the  church's  "penny 
provident"  fund,  the  newspaper  it 
maintains  for  its  constituents  and  its 
summer  outings  for  the  overburdened 
mothers  and  their  underfed  babies. 
This  outline,  however,  has  given  the 
reader  a  summary  of  its  activities ;  and 
it  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  other  churches  of  the  class 
that  this  one  represents. 

Is  it  all  worth  while?  From  a 
sociological  standpoint,  the  answer 
must  be  an  emphatic  yes.  But  from 
a  theological  standpoint?  Is  this 
a  mission  which  will  advance  the 
scope  of  the  church,  and  bring  men  to 
the  Gospel,  if  not  the  Gospel  to  men? 

As  an  argument  on  the  negative 


side,  the  case  of  the  Ruggles  Street 
Church  of  Boston  comes  sharply  to 
the  front.  This  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  institutional  church 
movement  ten  years  ago.  To-day  it 
has  greatly  lessened  its  activities  in 
this  direction.  Why?  A  former  pas- 
tor summed  up  the  reason  to  me  as 
follows:  "We  could  not  combine  a 
free-lunch  counter,  an  employment- 
bureau  and  a  church.  The  man  who 
did  n't  keep  his  job  did  n't  keep  his 
reUgion.  The  man  who  failed  to  get 
a  job  failed  to  get  any  religion,  ^d 
the  impression  was  given  that  a 
person  entering  Ruggles  Street  Church 
of  a  Sunday  morning  came  that  he 
might  carry  home  a  free  dinner. 
The  self-respecting  man  turned  away; 
and  as  for  the  other  kind,  they  would 
patronize  the  free-lunch  counter  of  a 
saloon  just  as  quickly  as  they  would 
patronize  the  free-lunch  counter  of 
a  church.  A  lawyer  deals  only  with 
the  law,  a  doctor  only  with  medicine, 
and  a  church  should  deal  only  with 
religion.  If  that  religion  is  human 
enough,  it  will  reach  the  people;  and 
the  functions  of  the  free  employ- 
ment agency,  the  free  dispensary, 
and  the  free  night-school  can  be  left 
where  they  belong — ^with  the  settle- 
ment-worker." 

The  institutional  church  unques- 
tionably has  a  field  and  a  mission.  It 
is  meeting  a  need  and  meeting  it  well. 
The  New  York  churches  of  this  type 
are  reaching  thousands— even  tens  of 
thousands.  Behind  them  are  some 
of  the  most  earnest  and  capable 
men  of  the  Gospel ;  before  them,  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  great  city. 
If  the  gymnasium  and  employment 
agency  were  separated  from  the 
church,  would  the  congregation  like- 
wise depart?  The  question  meets  gen- 
erally with  a  doubtful  response;  if 
it  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
reply  becomes  a  confession. 

The  reader  may  ask.  If  the  world 
will  take  religion  with  sugar-plums, 
why  object  ?  But  must  we  smear  ser- 
mons with  honey,  and  make  the  dan- 
gerous acknowledgment  that  with- 
out the  honey  they  would  not  be  pal- 
atable?    Must  we  enclose  the  Bible 
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in  morocco  and  tender  it  to  the  world 
on  a  silver  tray,  tacitly  confessing 
that  without  the  glitter  of  the  exterior 
the  interior  would  not  be  reached? 
The  answer  is  that  the  average  in- 
stitutional church  is  doing  a  great 
work  which  does  not  and  should  not 
belong  to  the  church. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  mission  of  the  institutional 
church  is  wrong.  The  criticism  applies 
more  to  its  method  than  to  its  pur- 
pose. Its  danger  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
making  the  material  side  of  religion 
the  goal,  rather  than  the  spiritual 
side.  A  library  is  a  proper  adjunct 
to  any  church,  and  shelves  of  well- 
selected  books  are  eminently  useful 
in  the  guidance  and  development  of 
the  children  and  even  the  adults 
of  the  congregation.  Charity,  if  it 
be  wisely  directed,  is  as  necessary  to 
religion  as  prayers.  Popular  lectures 
on  week  nights  have  not  only  a  whole- 
some educational  value  for  the  com- 
munity, but  deserve  a  place  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Gk)spel.  It  is  the 
so-called  institutional  church  that, 
having  gone  thus  far,  seeks  to  go 
farther,  that  threatens  the  usefulness 
of  the  type.  Card  clubs  and  sewing 
classes  and  employment  agencies  and 
dispensaries  are  all  right  in  their  place ; 
but  that  place  is  not  in  a  church, 
although  they  may  be  maintained  by 
a  church.  When  a  minister  adver- 
tises for  Sunday  evening  a  stereop- 
ticon  lecture  on  Niagara,  the  public 
may  be  excused  for  a  cynical  shrug  at 
the  Gospel.  When  a  church  devotes 
more  time  to  filling  a  man's  dinner- 
pail  than  to  filling  his  soul,  we  can 
hardly  expect  that  man  to  be  either 
a  very  staunch  or  a  very  enthusiastic 
convert — ^when  his  dinner-pail  goes 
empty.  Sociology  may  blend  with 
theology,  but  the  trouble  is  that  we 
are  apt  to  get  too  much  sugar  and  to 
have  the  flavor  of  both  spoiled  for 
us.  This  is  the  danger  of  the  in- 
stitutional church. 

We  have  seen  those  churches  of  a 
ramrod  stiffness — cold,  deserted,  bar- 
ren. Is  it  necessary  to  swerve  to 
a  sentimental  elasticity — to  adorn 
religion  with   frills  and   ribbons — in 


order  to  fill  the  pews?  In  answer, 
the  scene  of  a  certain  blustering  Sun- 
day morning  in  Chicago  comes  before 
me. 

A  winter  wind  was  whirling  great 
gusts  of  needle-like  snow  through 
the  air.  The  crisis  of  a  gale  was 
rapidly  nearing  and  the  streets  were 
long  stretches  of  deserted  asphalt. 
Five  thousand  men  and  women,  how- 
ever, had  defied  the  storm  to  attend 
the  Sunday  morning  service  of  the 
Chicago  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  service  nor  an 
unusual  congregation.  For  a  score 
of  years  this  church  has  crammed 
the  crowds  into  the  aisles  and  comers, 
and  then  turned  hundreds  away. 
It  has  never  used  brass  bands  or 
imported  choirs — has  never  held  forth 
even  the  inducement  of  the  conven- 
tional church  "social."  "We  deal 
only  in  the  Gospel,**  was  its  crisp 
statement,  not  a  great  while  ago; 
and  yet  it  draws  the  people  with 
confident  ease .     How  ? 

Perhaps  the  secret  can  best  be 
revealed  by  the  statement  that  it  is 
the  church  Moody  founded,  and  the 
fire  which  Moody  kindled  has  never 
been  quenched.  Its  present  pastor 
is  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon.  Dr.  Dixon 
is  a  man  of  firm  chin,  firm  voice  and 
firm  principles.  His  principles  are  not 
always  popular,  but  because  they  are 
unpopular  Dr.  Dixon  does  not  leave 
them  unspoken.  In  the  winter  twi- 
light of  his  library,  he  gave  these 
words  to  me: 

"We  try  to  substitute  for  the 
science  of  God  the  science  of  Man,  and 
we  can't.  Our  universities  seek  to 
act  as  interpreters  of  the  Bible.  Many 
of  the  universities  are  not  twenty 
years  old,  and  the  Bible  is  more  than 
two  thousand;  but  this  does  n't  make 
any  difference — to  the  universities. 
We  tell  ourselves  that  we  should  do 
good.  True.  But  it  is  not  enough. 
It  is  more  important  to  do  right.  It 
is  getting  to  be  the  present  fashion  of 
the  world  to  put  a  question  mark 
after  the  Scriptures.  That  is  the 
trouble  with  the  Bible.  We  accept 
the  interrogation  rather  than  the 
inspiration." 
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The  Moody  church  deals  only  in 
the  Gospel  and  presents  it  piping 
hot.  It  does  not  allow  its  doctrines 
to  become  chilled,  for  the  normal 
man  rebels  at  cold  food.  Dr.  Dixon's 
library  conversation  is  a  fair  sample 
of  his  pulpit  oratory.  He  seeks  to 
give  his  hearers  a  few  homely  thoughts 
that  they  can  ponder  in  their  week- 
day clothes.  And  they  are  thoughts 
that  straighten  tired  shoulders  and 
smooth  away  the  wrinkles  and  give 
new  life  to  dragging  steps.  This 
is  why  men  come  through  the  rain 
and  snow  to  the  Moody  church. 

Nor  is  this  church  the  only  one  of 
its  type.  It  has  its  counterpart 
wherever  plodding  man  feels  the  soul- 
hunger  of  the  heavy-laden.  He  may 
not  find  it — but  this  is  his  fault  as 
much  as  that  of  the  church.  He 
may  seek  the  towering  edifice  of 
polished  stone  and  costly  chimes, 
whereas  his  haven  lies  in  the  roadside 
chapel,  among  the  oak  trees.  The 
Gospel  for  which  he  is  yearning — 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not — ^may 
come  from  a  frayed  pulpit  and  an 
age-yellowed  Bible,  and  the  minister 
who  speaks  the  magic  words  of  cheer 
may  have  worn  the  same  Sunday 
suit  for  years. 

Perhaps  behind  the  tambourines 
and  the  drums  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
or  of  the  Volunteers  of  America,  the 
man  indifferent  alike  to  the  sneers 
and  prayers  of  the  world  may  find 
the  first  inspiration  in  his  battered 
life.  In  its  nearly  fifty  years  of 
world-circling,  the  Salvation  Army 
has  won  more  than  200,000  converts, 
snatched  from  the  moral  and  physical 
mire  of  all  countries.  It  shelters  25, 
000  homeless  men  every  night,  feeds 
300,000  starving  men,  women  and 
children  yearly,  and  in  the  summer 
heat  whisks  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  victims  of  the  city  pavements  to 
the  shaded  lanes  of  the  country. 
Through  its  recently  established  sui- 
cide bureau,  it  has  saved  from  self- 
destruction  in  two  years  almost  as 
many  thousand  desperate  men  and 
women.  In  this  country  its  forces  are 
led  by  a  woman.  Miss  Eva  Booth. 

Turning  to  its  sister  organization. 


the  Volunteers  of  America,  we  enter 
the  slave-pens  of  the  American  pris- 
ons. Here  a  helping  hand  has  been 
extended  through  the  darkness  to 
more  than  5000  manacled  men.  The 
commander,  Maud  Ballington  Booth 
("Little  Mother")  has  built  an  in- 
stitution which  she  christens  **Hope 
Hall,"  for  the  convict  who  finds  the 
world  more  unfriendly  than  the 
prison;  and  one  of  the  dreams  of  her 
life,  as  she  told  me  in  her  busy  New 
York  office,  is  to  found  a  series  of 
such  homes. 

Most  of  us  turn  from  the  blare  of 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Volun- 
teers as  we  turn  from  the  circus  band 
— forgetting  that  leather  lungs  may 
carry  farther  than  a  silver  tongue .  Be- 
cause the  jingle  of  the  tambourine 
grates  on  our  nerves,  we  say  that  the 
Salvation  Army  makes  a  mockery  of 
religion;  and  we  do  not  care  to  take 
off  our  gloves  to  probe  deeper. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  red 
and  blue  uniforms  are  the  outgrowth 
of  a  condition  as  old  as  time.  Relig- 
ion finds  long  ugly  stretches  of  mud  in 
its  path,  which  it  may  pretend  not  to 
see,  but  which  will  splash  its  boots 
just  the  same.  The  mud  has  always 
been  there,  just  as  the  grass  and  the 
flowers  have,  and  men  have  been 
caught  in  it,  just  as  others  have 
found  long,  happy  lives  among  the 
birds  and  roses.  It  is  to  reach  the 
men  to  whom  the  average  church 
beckons  through  the  back  door  of 
its  slum  missions,  that  the  Salyation 
Army  was  bom;  and  it  is  because  it 
understands  these  men  better  than 
the  well-to-do  congregation,  which 
spends  its  dollars  to  save  its  hands, 
that  it  is  adding  every  night,  rain 
or  shine,  to  its  200,000  converts.  The 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Volunteers 
are  a  development  of  modem  religion. 
They  have  work  to  do  and  they  are 
doing  it  well,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  street  corners  are  their 
pulpits,  and  their  pews  the  curbjtones. 

The  spirit  of  the  martyrs  who  de- 
fied Nero,  of  Martin  Luther,  and  of 
our  own  Plymouth  Fathers  is  alive  in 
the  American  Church  to-day.  It  may 
be  hidden  like  the  ivy-buried  walls 
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of  a  feudal  castle.  Congregations  by 
the  thousand  have  stumbled  past  it. 
Others  have  endeavored  to  manu- 
facture a  substitute,  and  the  clamor 
of  the  starving  world  around  them  has 
given  us  the  weird  array  of  strange 
sects  and  creeds  that  have  sprung  up 
in  answer  to  man's  cry. 

The  public  appetite  demands  sub- 
stantial nourishment,  and  so  we  have 
the  Emmanuel  movement  of  Boston 
trying  to  rebuild  a  man's  soul  by  re- 
building his  body  and  mind.  And 
to  this  list  also  we  add  the  League 
of  Right  Living,  of  Chicago,  seeking 
again  to  combine  the  spiritual  with 
the  physical.  Men  have  starved  for 
the  cheer  which  comes  alone  from  the 
spirit;  it  is  because  the  spirit  is  elu- 
sive that  we  have  seen  the  rush  for 
those  preachers  who  appeal  rather  to 
the  body  and  the  mind. 

The  Moody  church  has  offered 
the  tired  man  an  inspiration  he  can 
understand,  if  not  define.  So  do  all 
churches  that  accept  theology  as  being 
human  as  well  as  divine,  and  remem- 
ber that  Christ  was  a  man  as  well  as 
a  God.  Men  are  humble,  workaday 
atoms  after  all.  Most  of  them  carry 
burdens,  and  all  of  them  must  deal 
with  this  life  before  they  deal  with 
another.  If  the  promise  of  the  next 
lightens  the  burden  of  this,  well  and 
good;  but  the  wise  minister  remem- 
bers that  a  long  preparation  is  needed 
before  the  promise  can  be  redeemed, 
and  he  does  not  waste  time  ex- 
plaining to  the  chafing  man  before 
him  what  or  where  his  soul  is,  but 
binds  up  the  bruises  of  his  spirit  and 
renews  his  strength  and  his  faith 
for  the  next  lap  of  the  struggle. 

The  world  knows  the  inspiration 
it  should  receive  from  the  church. 
Few  men  call  it  spiritual,  but  all 
men  know  that  it  is  spiritual.  If 
they  do  not  get  it,  the  fault  is  divided. 


The  church  is  disposed  to  shoot  either 
above  or  below  the  middle  strata  of 
humanity.  The  world  is  disposed 
to  judge  the  result  and  not  the 
effort,  to  overlook  the  energy  behind 
the  spent  bullet,  to  denounce  the 
whole  for  the  mistakes  of  the  few. 
This  attitude  is  changing,  as  it  is 
bound  to  change.  The  Church  is 
much  too  gigantic  to  stand  still  and 
much  too  wide-reaching  to*  slide 
back  without  tearing  the  whole  fabric 
of  society.  In  the  nature  of  things 
it  must  go  forward,  and  the  world 
must  go  with  it. 

The  increasing  bond  between  the 
church  and  the  modem  man  will  be 
one  of  the  main  springs  of  the  next 
ten  years*  progress,  even  as  it  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  points  of 
attack  in  the  past  ten  years*  criticism. 
The  achievement  of  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Evening  Club  shows  what 
can  be  done,  at  this  outpost  of  en- 
deavor— and  what  has  not  been  done. 
In  fifty  church  services,  covering  a 
period  of  six  months,  I  found  the 
proportion  of  women  to  men  to  be  as 
two  to  one,  and  in  some  instances 
three  to  one.  The  church  has  drifted 
away  from  the  men,  and  the  men 
have  let  it  drift.  The  stoppage  of  the 
drift  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs 
of  the  future.  When  men  like  Shailer 
Mathews,  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School — one  of  the 
peace -makers  and  pace-makers  of 
the  American  Church, — appreciate  this 
danger  and  its  remedy,  to-day*s  cru- 
sade may  be  expected  to  result  in 
victory  to-morrow. 

The  American  Church  has  made 
mistakes  and  it  will  make  more,  even 
as  the  nation  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
But,  in  spite  of  a  muffled  note  here 
and  there,  it  rings  true;  else  both  it 
and  the  nation  would  long  ago  have 
ceased  to  be. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE 
TROUBADOURS 

By  ERNEST  C.  PEIXOTTO 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


south    of   Li- 
)ges,inthePeri- 
rd,  on  the  line 
it  connects  Pe- 
ueux   itself   to 
ive,  we  visited 
t  long  ago  the 
line  old  castle  of 
Hautcfort,  crowning  a  rocky  height 
and  commanding  a  far-rcaching  pano- 
rama.    The  very  name  of  this  eyrie, 
a    veritable   robber's   stronghold,    re- 
modelled at  a  later  day  into  a  spacious 
chateau,  recalled  at  once  the  charming 
pages  of  "Richard   Yea  and   Nay," 
for    in   it    was    bum    the-   turbulent 
troubadour  Bertrand  de  Bom,  whose 
r61e  in  the  history  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury was  a  conspicuous  one.     Among 
the  many  minstrels  of   his  age    and 
country,   he   was  perhaps  the   most 
complete  expression  of  the  epoch  in 
which  he  lived — a  typical  troubadour 
wandering  from  petty  court  to  petty 
court  in  search  of  love  and  adventure, 
— son    of   the    land   that    placed    the 
pretty  art  of  verse-making  on  a  par 
with  valor  in  feats  of  arms. 

But  nothing  was  sacred  to  him. 
Family  ties  counted  as  naught.  Twice 
he  drove  his  own  brother  from  his 
castle  that  he  might  himself  remain 
sole  lord,  and  through  his  intrigues 
he  arrayed  Henry  of  England  against 
the  unhappy  King,  his  father,  and 
induced  the  young  English  Princes  to 
wage  their  parricidal  wars. 

Dante  pictures  him  in  Hell  wander- 
ing about  carrying  his  head  in  his 
hand  and  thus  addressing  him : "  Thou 
who,  still  in  the  world  of  the  living. 


comest  to  view  the  dead,  behold  my 
sorry  plight.  That  thou  mayest  carry 
news  of  me  back  to  earth,  know  that 
I  am  that  Bertrand  de  Bom  who  gave 
evil  counsel  to  the  young  King.  I 
made  father  and  son  enemies.  And 
for  the  reason  that  I  separated  two 
beings  so  closely  linked  by  nature,  I 
now  carry,,  alas,  my  brain  separated 
from  its  motive,  wluch  is  the  remain- 
der of  my  body." 

His  poems  were  remarkable  alike  for 
their  fire  and  violence,  sometimes 
satirical — directed  against  the  Barons; 
sometimes  martial — in  honor  of  his 
royal  friend  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
(it  was  Bertrand  that  dubbed  him 
Richard  Yea  and  Nay,  Oc  e  No); 
and  sometimes  amorous- — in  honor 
of  the  lady  of  his  heart,  Maenz,  wife 
of  Talleyrand  de  Perigord  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  Viscount  of  Turenne.  This 
latter  nobleman  was  perhaps  the  best 
known  patron  of  the  troubadours, 
and  at  his  castle,  two  of  whose  giant 
towers  still  top  a  hill  just  south  of 
Brive,  poets  were  always  sure  of  a 
welcome.  Bertrand  was  the  type  of 
the  more  northern  or  Limousin  school 
of  minstrelsy,  a  virile  swashbuckler, 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  trou- 
badours of  the  south-land  who,  cra- 
dled in  a  more  enervating  air,  sang 
a  sweeter  song. 

Such  was  the  "  tres  gayc  compagnie 
des  sept  troubadours  dc  Tolose  et 
mainteneurs  du  gay  s?avoir,"  pro- 
tected by  the  powerful  Counts  of 
Toulouse.  At  this  city  in  the  Capitol, 
the  Academic  dcs  Jcux  Floraux,  as 
it  is  called, — a  lineal   descendant   of 


this  "tres  gayc  compagnie" — still 
holds  a  meeting  in  the  Salle  de 
Clemence  Isaure  every  three  years, 
on  May  3d,  to  contest  for  poeti- 
cal prizes:  a  golden  amaranth,  a 
silver  violet,  wild  rose  and  marigold 


— laurels  highly  prized  by  all  Gascon 
bards. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  country, 
this  land  of  the  troubadours,  and 
surprisingly  little  known. 


To  one  who  is  accustomed  to  think 
of  France  only  as  "Sunny  France," 
who  pictures  but  the  broad  pastures 
of  Normandy,  the  smiling  beaches 
of  Deauville  and  Dinard,  the  vine- 
yards of  Burgundy,  the  rich  gardens 
of  Touraine,  the  sunshine  of  the  Mi- 
di, it  would  be  a  revelation  indeed 
to  traverse  this  southwest  portion  of 
the  country — this  pays  perdu  of  the 
Limousin,  the  Perigord,  the  Cantal 
and  the  Quercy, 

From  the  mountains  of  Auvergne — 
the  little  Switzerland  of  France— 
a  plateau,  vast  and  monotonous, 
stretches  westward   and   southward, 


silent  and  savage  to-day  as  it  was 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Heather  and 
ferns,  birchs  and  chestnuts  clothe  its 
hillsides.  In  the  distance  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  forbidding  and 
gloomy,  profile  their  jagged  barrier, 
rising  and  falling  in  peaks  and  domes. 
Here  and  there  little  lakes  and 
swamps  impart  a  sweetly  melancholy 
note.  Tiny  streams  issuing  from 
these  sources  cut  for  themselves 
narrow  beds,  deeper  and  deeper, 
through  the  ledges,  finally  swelling 
into  torrents  rushing  in  cascades  down 
slaty  gorges.  Little  by  little  these 
canons  enlarge  to  form  a  vast  granite 
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plateau,  once  the  bed  of  the  Jurassic 
sea,  but  now  constituting  the  drear 
reaches  of  the  Causse,  sadder  even 
than  the  upper  Segal  a — a  rocky- 
tableland,  dried  by  the  ardent  sun 
and  dotted  only  here  and  there  with 
stunted  oaks  whose  roots  cling  for 
life  in  the  crevices.  Its  sole  water- 
courses flow  in  a  subterranean  world 
and  can  only  be  seen  at  the  risk  of 
one's  life  by  descending  into  deep 
caverns  whose  narrow  orifices  open 
below  into  great  halls  pohshed  by 
running  waters,  and  into  dark  cham- 
bers hung  with  stalactites  reflected 
in   murky  pools. 


Now  and  then  a  dolmen  silhouettes 
its  dark  profile  against  the  sky  where 
the  wild  thyme  perfumes  the  evening 
air.  Human  habitations  are  rare  in- 
deed. Great  herds  of  sheep  graze  in 
these  treeless  plains  and  they  and  the 
truffles  for  which  the  country  is  fa- 
mous are  the  only  riches  of  the  peas- 
ants— the  caousseiiaous. 

Into  this  Causse,  in  its  savage 
splendor,  rivers  formed  by  these 
subterranean  watercourses  have  now 
worn  deep  furrows  which  in  time 
become  valleys  with  fertile  fields 
and  broad  sheets  of  water  reflect- 
ing tall   files  of   poplars  and  giving 
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life  to  villages  crude  and  barbar- 
ous, it  is  true,  but  replete  with  ves- 
tiges of  other  days. 

On  every  surrounding  cliff  or  crag 
is  perched  a  feudal  castle  or  a  pilgrim 
church.  Franks  and  Visigoths,  Dukes 
ofAquitainc  and  Lords  of  England,  one 
after  the  other,  have  despoiled  these 
river  valleys;  and  their  frays  and 
forays  were  followed  by  even  more 
disastrous  reUgious  wars,  that  tore 
brother  from  brother  and  drove 
peasant  and  villager  alike  to  refuge 


in  fortified  caves  that  are  still  to 
be  seen  loop-holed  in  the  cliffs  on 
every  hand. 

Richard  the  Lion  Heart,  friend  of 
poets  and  himself  a  ministrel  of 
no  mean  talents,  spent  much  of  his 
turbulent  youth  in  this,  his  Duchy 
of  Guyenne,  and  the  whole  country 
teems  with  recollections  of  him.  At 
Mart  el  his  elder  brother  died  penitent 
just  after  he  had  sacked  the  rich 
sanctuaries  of  Rocamadour  nearby 
to   pay   his   Brabansons — a   fact   to 
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which  many  of  the  faithful  attributed 
his  untimely  end.  And  at  the  castle 
of  Chains,  just  beyond  Limoges, 
Richard  received  his  own  death 
wound  from  the  bow  of  Bertrand  de 
Gourdon. 

At  all  the  castles  in  the  valley-lands 
and  on  the  craggy  hilltops,  tales  of 
him  are  told,  his  hairbreadth  escapes, 
his  magnanimity  to  his  enemies  and 
his  loyalty  to  his  friends  forming 
the  theme  of  many  a  tradition.  His 
friends  too  were  all  devotion  to  him. 
Is  it  not  told  of  Blondel  de  Nesles, 
another  poet  of  Languedoc,  that  he 
searched  all  Germany  for  his  royal 
comrade  when  he  was  made  captive 
by  Leopold  of  Austria,  and  finally 
found  him  by  singing  a  romance 
that  they  had  composed  together? — a 
pleasing  legend,  to  be  sure,  but  not 
^altogether  substantiated  by  history. 

Each  succeeding  master  left  lus 
impress  upon  the  land;  a  Gallic  fort 
near  Vers,  a  Roman  arch  of  Diana  at 
•  Cahors,  relics  of  feudalism  in  castles 
such  as  Be3niac  and  Laroque,  and  of 
the  Renaissance  in  superb  chateaux 
like  C^nevriers. 

But  here  the  story  ends.  Three 
centuries  have  elapsed  and  scarcely 
left  a  trace.  The  ruins  are  there, 
standing  as  on  the  morrow  of  their 
devastation,  among  rocks  whose  red- 
dish tints  at  sunset  seem  still  to 
reflect  the  glare  of  conflagrations  and 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  whose 
saflron-tinted  waters  seem  still  to 
roll  their  floods  of  mud  and  blood. 

At  each  turn  of  the  road — and 
there  are  many — a  new  point  of  in- 
terest presents  itself;  now  a  ruined 
watch-tower  perched  solitary  upon 
a  hilltop,  now  a  giant  crucifix  planted 
upon  a  jagged  rock,  now  an  ancient 
church  or  dismantled  castle  with  its 
vassal  town  clustered  round  its  grass- 
grown  moat;  and  ever  and  anon 
glimpses  of  smiling  meadows  hemmed 
in  by  walls  of  oolite  and  enriched  by 
windings  of  the  ruddy-watered  rivers. 

All  is  smiling  where  the  Dordogne 
rolls  its  waters  through  a  valley 
which  is  so  easily  reached  by  rail 
from  Bordeaux  yet  so  seldom  visited. 


Stop  first  at  Saint  Emilion.  From 
the  station  you  will  see  nothing.  But 
climb  the  hill  and  you  will  discover 
for  yourself,  unknown  to  tourists,  as 
quaint  an  old  town  as  you  can  find 
in  many  a  long  wandering — a  town 
of  warlike  aspect,  whose  dismantled 
ramparts  slashed  by  numerous 
breaches,  and  crumbling  walls  en- 
circled by  wide  moats,  evoke  a  past 
filled  with  struggle  and  bloody  com- 
b^^t.  You  will  find,  too,  within  its 
gates,  a  royal  castle  and  quaint  old 
houses  and  rock-paved  streets;  and 
it  will  reserve  for  you  an  unique 
surprise  hidden  away  in  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth,  its  existence  only 
betrayed  by  a  Gothic  portal  and  some 
muUioned  windows. 

Yet  enter  this  portal  and  you  will 
find  yourself  in  an  immense  monolithic 
church  which  has  been  pronounced 
"the  most  singular  in  France  and 
quite  unique  in  the  world."  And 
truly  I  know  of  none  like  it,  with  its 
nave  and  aisles,  its  apse  and  altars, 
its  huge  square  pillars  and  soaring 
arches  dug  from  the  living  rock  away 
back  in  the  ddrk  ages  by  the  patient 
hands  of  persevering  monks,  dis- 
ciples of  the  saint  who  lived  and  died 
in  the  cave  hard  by.  Six  windows 
pierced  in  the  hillside  project  ipto 
its  long  aisles  a  pale,  uncertain  light 
which,  before  reaching  the  farthest  ex- 
tremities, is  so  attenuated  that  the 
arches  cross  in  darkness  and  the  eye 
can  scarcely  discern  the  altars  ris- 
ing in  their  shadowy  niches  and  the 
tombs  in  their  darksome  chapels. 

But  a  little  beyond  Saint  Emilion 
through  the  rich  vineyards  of  the 
Bordeaux  district  lies  Bergerac,  in- 
delibly connected  with  Cyrano,  "the 
demon  of  bravery,"  made  near  and 
dear  to  all  of  us  so  recently  by  a 
troubadour  of  our  own  day.  It  is  a 
pretty,  smiling  village,  set  in  gardens 
hung  with  wistaria,  and  spreading 
its  sunny  quays  along  the  river-bank, 
very  prosperous  indeed  and  quite 
bourgeois-looking — ^in  no  way  recall- 
ing the  peppery  poet-swordsman. 

Then  the  valley  narrows,  hemmed 
in  by  crags  ribbed  in  courses  like  the 
massive  rustica  basements  of  giant 
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castles.  The  houses  throw  up  their 
roofo  to  steeper  angles  so,  the  snow 
may  slide  away.  We  cross  bridge 
after  bridge  over  the  turnings  of  the 
river  thrown  from  side  to  side  by  its 
rocky  walls  and  thread  as  many  tun- 
nels; then  pass  St.  Cyprien,  climbing 
its  steep  hillslope  with  cypresses  lead- 
ing in  line  to  its  church.  At  last,  at 
twilight,  we  come  upon  the  mediaival 
vision  of  Beyiiac  seated  on  its  proud 
cUfE — as  perfect  a  type  of  feudal  keep 
as  one  could  hope  to  see. 


We  were  to  spend  the  night  at 
Sarlat,  and  as  we  drove  down  the 
dark  hillslopes  from  the  station  to 
the  town  under  the  deep  shadows  of 
overhanging  trees,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  heard  somewhere  that 
wolves  still  abound  in  the  vicinity, 
and  that  not  so  long  ago  one  was 
lolled  in  the  very  streets  of  the  town. 


Sarlat  is  a  fine  old  place,  with  sombre, 
twisting  streets  lined  with  splendid 
stone  houses  whose  tall  turrets  and 
high-pitched  slate  roofs  and  Gothic 
portals  leading  to  spiral  stairways, 
evoke  the  heyday  of  its  prosperity — 
the  time  of  Louis  XII  and  his  im- 
mediate successors.  Perfect  object 
lessons,  these,  in  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Here  we  were  fairly  in  the  land 
of  the  troubadours,  and  discovered 
on  a  pillar  of  the  old  City  Hall  an 


inscription  freshly  placed  there  {1908), 
which  runs  thus: 

AUX  TROUBADOURS  ELIAS  CAI- 
REL,  AIIiiERIC  DE  SARLAT,  GIR- 
AULT  DE  SALIGNAC.  LOU  BOURNAT 
d6u  PERIGORD. 

This  plaque  was  put  up  at  a  recent 
reunion  of  the  Felibres,  poets  and 
writers  of  the  Gascony  country — the 
direct  inheritors  of  the  troubadours. 

Sarlat  has  other  claims  to  literary 
laurels.  In  a  charming  house  fronting 
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the  cathedral  church  and  dating  from 
the  time  of  Francis  I  was  bom  Eti- 
enne  de  la  Boetie, Montaigne's  life-long 
friend. 

The  old  town  makes  a  very  pleas- 
ant centre  for  excursions.  In  the 
near  vicinity  lie  the  castles  of  Mont- 
fort  and  F^^lon,  the  latter  the 
birthplace  of  many  members  of  that 
illustrious  house  and  remaining  to-day 
a  perfect  specimen  of  a  fifteenth- 
century  stronghold. 

Beyond  it  we  made  a  special  pil- 

f  image  to  Souillac  to  see  its  early 
yzantine  church,  the  curious  pillars 
of  whose  west  door  are  adorned  with 
sculptures  of  the  greatest  rarity,  naive, 
archaic  in  drapery  and  movement 
and   reminiscent  only  of  the  crude 


efforts    of    Northmen    or    the    rude 
carvings  of  the  Assyrians. 

Beyond  Souillac  the  Dordogne 
describes  a  sweeping  bend  around 
the  Cirque  de  Montvalent,  whose 
steep  palisades,  rising  sheer  from 
the  river's  bank,  form  a  vast 
amphitheatre  sheltering  a  number 
of  picturesque  old  towns.  Here 
lies  Martel  where  Prince  Henry 
died  of  a  fever  in  a  house  (still 
pointed  out)  adorned  with  the  leop- 
ards of  England.  And  in  the 
depths  of  these  cliffs  of  Montvalent, 
which  shore  up  the  Causse  de  Gra- 
mat,  lies  the  shadowy  vale  of 
Rocamadour,  with  its  forgotten  pil- 
grimage, sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
centuries. 


LETTERS  TO  SANCHIA 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 


INTRODUCTION 

HE  pages  which  fol- 
low, and  the  tale 
which  they  un- 
fold, are  the  work 
of  a  man  still  Uv- 
ing,  and ,  in  a  sense, 
the  property  of  a 
lady  in  the  same 
state  of  grace.  For  these  reasons  the 
names  are  not  warrantable.  The  wri- 
ter must  remain  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness;  Sanchia  Percival  is 
as  near  to  the  recipient's  name  as  I 
care  to  go.  With  this  provision,  I 
have  the  consent  of  both  parties  to 
the  publication  of  letters  which  do 
them  no  discredit,  and  do  not  reveal 
an  intimacy  of  which  they  have  any 
reason  to  be  ashamed.  It  is  hardly 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  add  that  while 
the  writer  has  my  sympathy,  I  by 
no  means  share  all  his  opinions  with 
him,  and  that  I  have  taken  upon 
myself  the  responsibility  of  select- 
ing what  I  would  print.  The  corre- 
spondence as  a  whole  is  massive ;  some 
of  it  is  occasional;  some  relates 
to  private  affairs,  and  some  to  the 
private  affairs  of  other  people.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  freedom  used  in 
dealing  with  the  names  and  deeds 
of  persons  much  in  the  world's  eye. 
To  publish  names  and  comments 
together  might  be  scandalous ;  either 
without  the  other  would  be  stupid.  So 
also  with  the  tale — such  tale  as  lay  in 
the  relations  of  the  eloquent,  profuse 
and  random  writer  of  these  letters 
and  Miss  Sanchia  Percival:  with  that 
again  I  have  had  to  be  very  frugal, 
contenting  myself  for  the  most  part 
with  the  briefest  explanation,  intro- 
ductory  of  each   chosen   document. 


and  may  some  day  be  told — ^but  not 
now.  I  have  found  my  present  in- 
terest amply  in  the  opinions  of  the 
man,  not  in  his  emotions,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  sway  his  opinions. 

By  way  of  introduction,  however, 
to  such  tale  as  there  is,  something 
must  be  said  before  the  letters  can 
be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  Their 
writer,  when  I  knew  him  first  (red-hot 
and  sizzling  with  theory)  was  the 
most  cheerful  revolutionary  you  could 
conceive  of.  Anarchism — for  he 
signed  himself  Anarchist, — on  his 
showing,  was  the  best  joke  in  the 
world.  He  would  have  dethroned 
kings  and  obliterated  their  dynasties 
as  Isaak  Walton  would  have  had 
you  impale  worms  on  your  hooks, 
with  the  same  tender  nicety.  "My 
dear  old  chap,"  one  might  hear  him 
say  to  a  doomed  monarch,  "we  've 
had  a  splendid  time;  but  a  game  's 
a  game,  and  really  yours  is  up.  You 
perish  for  the  good  of  your  so-called 
people,  you  know:  upon  my  honor, 
it 's  all  right.  Now,  this  bomb  is 
beautifully  timed.  It  '11  be  over  be- 
fore you  can  say  '  Knife ! '  Just  you 
see." 

That  was  the  sort  of  impression  he 
made  upon  one  in  those  early  days; 
he  was  frightfully  reasonable,  and 
perfectly  ridiculous.  He  was  then 
at  Cambridge,  King's  his  college,  em- 
broiled forever  with  the  dons — head- 
ing his  examination-papers  "Down 
with  the  bourgeois!'*  or  "Death  to 
tyrants!"* — and  yet  forever  in  their 
houses.  It  was  the  women  who 
would  have  him  there;  his  manner 
with  women  was  perfect.  He  put 
them  on  his  own  level,  to  begin  with, 
and  his  level  was  high.  He  neither 
flattered  nor  bullied,  never  told  fibs, 


It  is  a  good  tale,  as  all  true  tales  are,  ♦ThU  he  used  to  call  •*  sowing  the  seed." 
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nor  paid  compliments,  nor  posed 
for  what  he  was  not ;  nor,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  did  he  ever  make  love. 
Flirtation  and  he  were  contradictor- 
ies; for,  ridiculously  as  he  would  put 
things,  and  do  them,  the  most  ridicu- 
lous part  of  his  performance  was, 
always  that  he  was  perfectly  serious. 
But  he  was  all  for  liberty  and  equality, 
and  very  likely  was  waiting  for  the 
ladies  to  begin.  He  would  have  seen 
no  reason  whatever  against  that;  and 
I  can  imagine  him  discussing  a  tender 
proposal  from  one  of  them  with  the 
most  devastating  candor,  lying  on 
the  hearth-rug  (his  favorite  place 
in  the  room)  with  his  face  between 
his  thin  hands,  and  his  black  eyes 
glossy  with  mystery.  He  was  ex- 
traordinarily popular;  and. when  he 
was  sent  down  for  some  outrageous 
act  or  another — I  forget  exactly 
what  it  was,  but  fancy  it  had  some- 
thing flagrant  to  do  with  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  or  the  Athanasian  Creed — ^he 
spent  the  time  of  rustication  actually 
in  Cambridge,  in  the  house  of  a  Fellow 
of  his  college,  as  everybody  knew  per- 
fectly well.  They  dug  a  canoe  out 
of  a  tree-trunk,  the  queer  pair  of 
them,  and  navigated  the  Cam  from 
Ashwell  to  Littleport. 

He  was  a  great  reader,  but  a  fitful, 
an  excellent  Grecian,  and  left  the 
University  without  attempting  his  de- 
gree. He  had  come,  he  said,  to  con- 
sider the  course  of  study  prescribed 
an  absurdity,  and  the  reward  held 
out  to  be  a  foppery  unworthy  of  a 
serious  man's  time.  Such  a  man, 
with  that  persuasive,  irresistible  smile 
of  his,  he  solemnly  proclaimed  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
— or  with  what  he  fuUy  intended  to 
be  solemnity.  But  his  manner  of 
leaving  Cambridge  was  so  character- 
istic that  I  cannot  omit  it,  though 
I  study  to  be  brief. 

It  was  simplicity  itself.  On  a  certain 
May  morning  in  the  year  1885  he  rose 
as  usual,  dressed  as  usual  in  gray  flan- 
nel trousers,  white  sweater  and  pair  of 
nailed  boots ;  breakfasted  as  usual  up- 
on an  egg  and  some  coflfee,  and  walked 
out  of  his  rooms,  out  of  his  college, 
out  of  Cambridge,  never  to  return. 


That  was  literally  the  manner  of 
his  going.  The  only  thing  he  took 
away  with  him,  except  the  clothes  he 
stood  in,  was  a  holly  stick.  He  never 
wore  a  hat,  and  his  bedmaker  found 
all  his  loose  change — gold,  silver  and 
copper — ^lying  at  random  on  his 
dressing-table,  and  his  cheque-book 
in  a  drawer.  The  rest  of  his  belong- 
ings, which  were  ordinary,  neither 
more  necessary  nor  less  various  than 
the  common  run — clothes,  furniture, 
books,  pipes,  correspondence,  includ- 
ing the  morning's  post,  which,  I  am 
told,  had  not  even  been  opened:  he 
left  everything  where  it  was,  dropped 
it  just  then  and  there,  and  vanished. 
Nor  was  anything  heard  of  him  in 
England  for  two  years,  after  a  letter 
received  by  his  father,  which  had  the 
postmark  Cracow,  and, the  date  14th 
July,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
come  to  the  sudden  conviction  of 
waste  of  time,,  money  and  opportunity 
and  must  be  excused  from  indulging 
either  the  parental  partiality  or  his 
own  proneness  to  luxury  any  longer. 
He  had  chosen  to  come  to  Poland,  he 
said,  because  nobody  could  tell  him 
anything  about  it  except  that  it  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  oppressed  coun- 
try in  Europe.  He  was  imcertaiu  of 
his  return,  and  begged  to  assure  his 
correspondent  that  he  was  well,  hap- 
py, self-supporting,  and  his  affection- 
ate Jack. 

His  adventures  in  Poland,  which 
led  him  certainly  and  expeditiously 
to  Siberia,  are  no  concern  of  ours 
just  now.  He  conspired,  I  believe, 
in  Latin,  since  he  had  not  the  tongue 
of  the  coimtry;  but,  being  overheard 
and  more  or  less  understood,  to 
Siberia  he  went,  and  was  there  lost 
sight  of  for  a  year.  How  he  escaped, 
whether  by  intervention  from  home 
or  his  own  address,  doesn't  now 
matter.  I  know  that  he  was  in 
England  in  1887,  for  I  met  him  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  in  his  father's 
house  in  the  Eastern  Midlands,  irre- 
deemably enthusiastic  in  the  cause 
of  absolute  liberty,  in  touch  with 
Tolstoy,  Kropotkin,  Stepniak  and 
half  the  dreamers  of  Europe;  a  con- 
firmed wanderer,  a  sojourner  in  tents; 
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as  much  artist,  scribbler,  desultory 
scholar  as  ever,  but  with  a  new  taste, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  exile 
from  a  fellow-conscript,  a  taste  for 
botany  which  became  later  on  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life.  He  was 
more  charming  and  more  ridiculous 
than  ever,  and,  mentally,  entirely 
naked  and  entirely  unashamed.  To 
please  his  father — ^with  whom  he 
was  on  tlje  best  terms — he  went 
into  the  counting-house  at  Dingeley 
for  six  months;  but  in  the  spring  of 
*88  he  was  off  again,  none  knew 
whither,  though  it  was  discovered 
afterwards  to  have  been  the  Atlas; 
and  after  that  never  settled  down  in 
the  haunts  of  civilized  man  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time. 

What  could  be  said  or  done  to 
him  ?  He  was  of  full  age,  took  nothing 
of  his  father's  store,  kept  himself 
entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction  on 
his  painting  and  journalism.  Of  the 
former  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak. 
It  was  very  impressionistic,  highly 
poetical  rendering  of  atmosphere  and 
color.  If  Corot  was  not  his  master 
in  the  art,  I  am  a  dunce.  As  to  the 
other,  he  wrote  pretty  constantly 
for  wild  newspapers  of  which  you  and 
I  hear  nothing — Dawn,  The  Fiery 
Cross,  The  Intransigeant,  The  Inter- 
national, — and  now  and  then  had  a 
poem  in  The  Speaker,  and  now  and 
then  an  article  in  a  review.  As  for 
his  wants,  which  werfe  simple,  he 
lived  in  a  tent  of  his  own  stitching, 
which  he  carried  about  in  a  tilt-cart, 
drawn  by  a  lean  horse,  well  called 
Rosinante.  Everything  he  owned  was 
in  this  cart;  and  he  seldom  stayed 
in  one  place  for  more  than  a  week. 
Periodically  he  would  vanish,  as  the 
mood  took  him,  and  perhaps  be  heard 
of  in  California,  Colorado,  the  Caucas- 
us or  Cashmere;  but  as  he  grew  older 
and  his  passion  for  naturalizing  foreign 
plants  grew  with  him,  he  confined 
himself  more  within  the  limits  of  our 
seas;  and  his  knowledge  of  England's 
recesses  must  have  equalled  Cobbett's 
or  Sorrow's.  He  was  hail-fellow 
with  all  the  gipsies,  tinkers,  horse- 
stealers and  rascaille  on  the  road, 
and  with  most  of  the  tramps.    They 


all  liked  him  consumedly,  all  trusted 
him,  but  all  called  him  Mr.  John,  or 
by  his  patronymic  with  the  prefix  of 
ceremony.  That  was  odd,  because 
I  am  certain  he  did  not  expect  it  of 
them. 

Thus  wandering,  perpetually  busy 
and  inordinately  happy,  one  used  to 
meet  him  in  chance  angles  and  coigns 
of  our  islands,  and  more  occasionally 
still  in  or  near  the  house  of  a  friend : 
seldom  in  it,  for  he  nearly  always 
begged  leave  to  pitch  his  tent  in  park 
or  paddock,  whence  to  come  and  go 
as  he  pleased.  It  was  during  one  of 
these  temporary  returns  to  ci^olization 
as  we  call  it  (and  how  he  used  to 
declaim  upon  that!)  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Sanchia  Percival. 
It  must  have  been  in  or  about  1894. 

She  was  then  in  her  twentieth 
year,  the  youngest  daughter  of  a 
gentleman,  whom  I  will  call  John 
Welbore  Percival,  a  wealthy  man  with 
a  business  in  the  City  of  London  and 
house  in  Great  Cumberland  Place.  A 
brother  of  his  (Sanchia 's  uncle),  the 
Reverend  William  Harkness  Percival, 
was  Rector  of  Graseby.  There  was 
a  goodly  tale  of  young  Percivals,  high- 
spirited  all  of  them,  and  all  girls: 
four  daughters  besides  Sanchia,  of 
whom  one  was  married  substantially, 
another  betrothed  to  a  county  gentle- 
man. Sir  George  Pinwell,  Baronet,  an 
insufferable  blond  person.  They  all 
had  romantic  names — ^were  PhiUppa 
(Mrs.  Tompsett-King),  Melusine,  Ha- 
wise  (the  betrothed),  Victoria,  and 
then  this  young  Sanchia-Josepha, 
who  from  a  romp  with  her  hair  all 
about  her  face  had  developed  into  a 
thoughtful,  slim  girl  with  gray  and 
dreamy  eyes  and  a  sad  mouth;  and 
later  on,  when  I  knew  her  best,  was 
a  beautiful  woman  of  the  classic 
tjrpe,  having  a  profile  exactly  like 
one  of  the  maidens  bearing  bas- 
kets in  the  Panathenaic  frieze.  Our 
friend's,  the  letter-writer's,  first  ac- 
quaintance with  her  was  in  the  middle 
period,  that  of  her  dawn,  when,  as  it 
were,  her  glory-to-be  was  palely 
shadowed  forth  from  her.  It  lay 
brooding  in  her  eyes,  was  to  be  dis- 
covered, like  a  halo,  about  her  broad 
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brows.  Her  chin  had  already  that 
roundness  which  is  the  type's,  but  her 
mouth  was  not  the  lovely  feature  it 
afterwards  became.  It  had  apathetic 
droop;  it  was  tremulous,  very  ex- 
pressive. All  this  I  learned  after- 
wards from  my  friend  on  one  or 
other  of  the  rare  occasions  when  he 
could  be  led  on  to  talk  about  her.  He 
showed  me,  in  fact,  a  photograph. 
She  hit  him  hard,  I  know. 

They  met,  as  I  say,  in  the  country. 
She  was  sta5dng  with  an  old  Lady 
Mauleverer;  he  was  in  a  neighbor's 
house,  that  of  Roger  Chamock,  the 
Liberal  member  for  Graseby:  that  is 
to  say,  he  was  in  Chamock's  park, 
encamped  there;  dining  at  the  house 
whenever  it  suited  his  whim,  but 
otherwise  free  as  air.  Chamock  and 
he  had  been  at  Rugby  together, 
though  the  member  had  been  in  the 
Sixth,  and  the  tramp  his  fag.  But 
Chamock  had  been  kind,  and  a 
friendship  had  arisen  and  persisted. 
The  rebel  was  allowed  to  do  as  he 
Uked  up  at  Bill  Hill. 

There  was  much  intercourse  be- 
tween Gorston  Park,  the  Mauleverer 
stronghold,  and  Bill  Hill,  which  was 
Chamock 's.  Our  man,  whose  high 
spirits  were  not  to  be  denied  by  any- 
one who  came  within  a  mile  of  them 
(least  of  all  by  a  receptive  young 
Sanchia  Percival),  had  them  all  under 
his  spell  in  no  time.  Even  Lady 
Mauleverer,  I  am  told,  called  him  a 
"ridiculous  creature,"  which,  for  her, 
was  a  term  of  high  endearment.  He 
was  a  noticeable  fellow,  unlike  any- 
body else,  very  thin,  very  dark,  sat- 
urnine, looking  taller  than  he  really 
was.  There  was  something  elusive 
about  him,  which  may  have  been  the 
effect  of  his  piercing  black  eyes,  or 
of  his  furtive  smile.  You  could  never 
tell  whether  he  was  chuckling  at  you  or 
with  you:  he  rarely  laughed  outright. 
He  had  the  look  of  a  wild  animal, 
which  seems  friendly  and  assured, 
but  is  ready  at  any  instant  to  dart 
into  hiding.  They  used  to  call  him 
the  Faun,  and  tease  to  be  shown 
his  ears.  Chamock  declared  that  he 
wore  his  hair  long  and  let  it  tumble 
about  his  brows  to  hide  a  fine  pair  of 


horns.  He  was  a  wonderful  talker; 
to  see  his  sallow  face  light  up  under 
the  glow  of  his  thought  was  to  feel 
as  if  the  sun  had  burst  through 
a  great  cloud.  Like  all  good  talkers 
he  had  fits  of  long  and  most  eloquent 
speechlessness.  He  would  sit  then  with 
his  chin  on  his  knees,  and  bony  hands 
clasped  over  his  shins,  and  look  like 
a  dead  Viking  crouched  in  his  cairn: 
vacant-eyed,  fixed,  astare — a  silence, 
I  assure  you,  that  could  be  felt.  Add 
his  strange  nocturnal  prowlings,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  supposed  to  hold 
mysterious  communion  with  the  crea- 
tures of  darkness,  bats,  owls,  badgers, 
otters,  foxes,  and  talk  secrets  with 
the  plants,  and  you  may  guess  how 
he  might  have  struck  the  imagination 
of  young  Miss  Sanchia- Josepha,  a 
girl  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood, 
in  the  throes  of  her  power  to  come. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  as  I  under- 
stand, they  were  fast  allies,  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  inseparable  com- 
panions, sketching  together  every  day, 
and  he  teaching  her  to  read  Greek,  out 
of  the  Anthology.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  they  were  eternal  friends,  and 
had  sworn  it  to  each  other,  no  doubt, 
with  the  appropriate  ritual.  That  is 
where  the  correspondence  begins,  at 
the  end  of  that  third  week.  I  only 
have  his  side  of  it — he  destroyed  her 
letters,  as  they  came— and  can  only 
give  selections,  of  course.  It  lasted 
intensely  for  two  years,  with  occasion- 
al breaks  when  they  saw  each  other, 
and  was  most  voluminous.  Then  it 
stopped,  for  reasons  which  are  to  be 
made  plain,  and  which,  I  shall  add 
on  my  own  account,  do  the  writers 
credit.  A  relationship  had  developed 
which  was  not,  and  could  hardly  be 
again,  the  old  one.  The  man  broke 
it,  the  young  woman  accepted  his 
decision. 

I  will  allow  myself  but  one  more 
word.  Those  who  know  Sanchia 
Percival  at  this  hour  know  not  only 
a  beautiful,  but  an  exquisite  woman. 
Her  mind  corresponds  with  her  pure 
face,  her  moral  stature  is  of  a  piece 
with  her  physical  perfection.  One 
indeed  fulfils  the  other.  She  is  the 
perfect  woman  nobly  planned  of  the 
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poet,  charitable,  tolerant,  self-respect- 
.  ing  yet  humble-minded.  She  per- 
forms her  duties  exactly,  is  interested 
in  every  humane  thing,  and  a  charm- 
ing hostess.  Her  life  is  her  art,  her 
art  delicately  expressive  of  herself.  All 


this  she  declares  to  be  her  friend's  do- 
ing; whereupon  he  flames  forth  with 
the  cry  that  every  ideal  he  ever  had 
was  lamped  in  her  from  her  birth. 
This  generous  debate  shows  you  that 
their  intimacy  persists. 


FIRST  LETTER:  ON  WORLDLY  WISDOM 


The  letter  explains  itself.  He  had 
just  left  her  after  three  weeks  of  constant 
and  idyllic  companionship.  Signs  of 
hurt  are  visible  to  the  experienced  eye. 
The  pleasure  he  takes,  for  instance, 
in  the  use  of  her  name — that 's  one. 
Another  is  his  plain  anxiety  to  prove  to 
her  his  unconcern, 

12th  September. 

I  am  thirty  miles  away  from  you, 
Sanchia,  encamped  upon  the  edge  of 
a  glimmering  marsh,  awaiting  dawn 
to  take  up  my  bearings.  All  about 
me  the  shore-birds  are  piping  their 
wild,  sad  music;  most  melodious  of 
them  all,  the  curlew:  how  I  love  that 
bird!  You  never  heard  the  little 
owls,  did  you,  at  San  Gimignano, 
— plaintive  trebles  fretting  to  each 
other  in  the  night?  They  are  said 
to  be  the  souls  of  two  murdered  lads, 
Rossellino  and  Primerano  by  name. 
I  am  sure  Pythagoras  was  right  con- 
cerning wild  fowl,  and  that  the  soul 
of  my  grandam  may  fitly  inhabit 
a  bird.  I  forget  whose  moan  the 
Greeks  heard  in  the  curlew's  cry: 
some  robbed  young  life's,  no  doubt. 
But  I  wander. 

I  wish  to  report,  Sanchia,  please, 
that  I  have  travelled  since  I  left 
you  at  daybreak  (yesterday!),  with 
a  long  rest  at  noon,  and  am  now  going 
to  bed  in  my  sack,  for  it 's  too  dark 
yet  and  I  *m .  too  sleepy  to  pitch  a 
tent.  Besides,  it 's  close  and  steamy. 
I  think  that  I  can  smell  the  rain, 
as,  saving  your  presence  (but  I  know 
you  '11  laugh),  I  have  the  knack  of 
doing.  Perhaps  you  '11  remember, 
please,  that  I  did  it  on  the  day  of 
the  Oulton  cricket-match;  and  who 
turned  up  a  nose,  and  left  a  cloak 
behind,  and  would  have  got  a  wet 
skin  if  it  had  n't  been  for  a  masterful 
Anarchist  and  his  jacket?  Saint 
Martin    was    beaf,    that    time;    for 


he  divided  his  jacket;  whereas — So 
there 's  for  you,  pert  maid. 

Chamock  the  Great,  with  Percy  and 
the  Dowser,  came  pelting  after  me, 
and  caught  me  up  at  the  second 
milestone.  Apologies,  compliments, 
bon  voyages,  and  other  pretty  nothings 
passed.  The  boys  escorted  me  for  a 
mile  or  so.  Did  you  meet  any  of 
them,  I  wonder?  No— of  course  you 
did  n't.  You  went  home  through 
the  woods,  like  a  respectable  Dryad, 
I  know. 

Chamock,  by  the  by,  drew  me 
awfully  aside,  and,  in  a  whisper 
which  could  have  been  heard  from 
Graseby  to  Colehampton,  as  good  as 
said  what  he  thought  about  me  and 
my  deplorable  way  of  life.  He 's  done 
that  before,  often  enough.  This  was 
what  he  called  "a  special  appeal." 
He  looked  what  an  ass  he  thought 
me.  That  I  should  renounce  six 
hundred  a  year  (to  begin  with)  and 
a  certain  share  in  the  colliery  for 
wandering  by  the  hedgerows  on  what 
I  can  pick  up!  He  had  no  words  to 
voice  his  thoughts.  They  lay  too 
deep  for  tears— or  jeers — or  swears. 
Poor  old  chap,  with  his  Stake  in  the 
County,  and  Vested  Interests,  and 
Seat  in  Parliament;  with  his  hounds 
and  his  horses  at  break  of  day,  men- 
servants  (all  touching  their  hats), 
maid-servants  (all  bobbing),  boys  at 
Eton,  girls  at  Cheltenham,  family 
pew;  imagine  how  he  chafes.  I  tell 
you,  I  irritate  him  to  madness;  he 
can't  stand  it.  He 's  fond  of  me  too, 
you  know,  which  makes  it  worse; 
but  he  doesn't  want  to  remember 
that  I  live.  It 's  a  tarnish  on  his 
prosperity.  It  mildews  his  roses, 
and  blights  the  hops  that  make  the 
beer  by  which  he  lives  and  fares 
softly. 

If  I  argue  with  him  he  foams  at 
the  mouth.     So  I  laughed  at  him. 
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and  made  him  give  me  a  cigarette. 
That  soothed  him.  It  had  a  gold- 
tip,  and  was  very  spluttery.  You 
know  the  kind.  Bond  Street.  He  11 
be  better  now  I  *m  gone. 

So  will  you,  my  Lady,  perhaps.  I 
think  that — once  or  twice — I  scared 
you :  indeed,  I  know  that  I  did.  I  Ve 
seen  it  in  your  eyebrows,  and  in  your 
eyes  too.  The  gray  goes  lighter  and 
the  iris-rings  contract  when  you  *re 
really  scared.  I  don't  say  that  you 
think  me  mad:  I  '11  put  it  that,  to 
you,  I  'm  unaccountable.  You  think 
it  all  rather  a  pity,  and  that  it  would 
really  be  more  comfortable  if  you 
could  be  sure  of  me  in  a  large  stone 
box,  with  a  carriage-drive  and  en- 
trance-lodge, and  a  tidy  old  woman 
to  bend  her  knees  whenever  she  opens 
my  worship  a  gate.  Hey?  Confess, 
Sanchia,  confess.  And  then,  my 
painting  should  be  a  gentlemanly 
amusement,  not  a  livelihood — 
should  n't  it  now?  Why  should  I  sell 
my  wits  when  I  Ve  got  a  rich  father 
and  a  family  coal-mine  ?  Why  not  put 
on  a  black  Melton  coat  and  square- 
topped  felt  hat  and  go  to  church  of  a 
Sxmday,  like  a  Christian  or  an  ordin- 
ary man?  My  dear,  shall  we  reason 
together?  Shall  we  have  it  out? 
I  've  told  you  all  of  it  before — ^by  fits ; 
but  I  feel  your  scare  on  me  now,  and 
can't  stand  it  at  a  distance.  Every 
man  must  seek  salvation  his  own  way. 
That 's  all  I  'm  doing,  upon  my 
honor. 

Let 's  clear  the  air.  What  precisely 
do  I  mean  by  salvation,  or,  for  that 
matter,  what  do  you  mean  by  it? 
(I  'm  talking  of  this  world  now, 
remember.  Perhaps  I  '11  have  it  out 
with  your  reverend  relative  about 
the  other,  some  day.)  Well,  I  '11  tell 
you.  According  to  me,  salvation  in 
this  world  is  the  power  of  using  every 
faculty  we  have  to  the  full — every 
available  muscle  to  the  highest  ten- 
sion, every  ounce  of  brain  to  the  last 
drop,  every  emotion  to  the  piercing 
and  swooning  point,  every  sense  to  an 
acuteness  so*  subtle  that  you  are  able 
to  feel  the  hairs  on  a  moth's  under- 
wing,  separate  the  tones  on  a  star- 
ling's neck,  smell,  like  a  hare,  the  very 


breath  of  the  com,  see  like  a  sea- 
bird,  hear  like  a  stag.  Those,  with 
respect  to  Chamock  and  his  fellow- 
pundits  at  Westminster,  or  to  the 
Able  Editors  of  Fleet  Street  with  their 
telephones  to  their  long  ears,  and 
their  eyes  on  the  latest  intelligence — 
those  are  the  faculties  which  God 
has  given  us  to  save  ourselves  withal. 
We  are  to  replenish  the  Earth,  I 
believe — but  what  for?  For  the 
Earth's  advantage?  Not  at  all,  but 
for  ours.  (Personally,  mind  you,  I 
don't  subscribe  at  all  to  the  doctrine 
that  we  are  lords  of  creation.  Why 
should  we  be?  The  little  that  I  know 
about  the  beasts,  and  what  I  am 
learning  about  the  plants,  suggest  to 
me  that  they  have  their  salvation  to 
work  out  by  the  side  of  us,  and  that 
we  can  help  each  other  a  good  deal 
more  than  we  do  at  present.  I  once 
saw  a  child  playing  horses  in  a  gar- 
den with  a  Uttle  dog.  The  dog  was 
the  horse,  and  wore  a  halter  of  string 
over  his  muzzle ;  she  held  the  reins. 
They  had  a  great  run,  and  she  brought 
him  back  to  his  loose-box,  undid  the 
halter,  and  set  him  to  a  wisp  or  two 
of  hay.  If  you  '11  take  it  from  me,  he 
buried  his  nose  in  it  and  made  believe 
to  have  his  feed.  Upon  my  honor, 
that's  true!  All  right:  then  don't 
tell  me  that  we  and  the  beasts  can't 
help  each  other  any  more.  But  you, 
won't,  I  know.  It 's  old  Chamock 
I  'm  doubtful  about,  who  blows  birds 
to  pieces  with  a  gun.) 

That  was  a  digression.  I  was 
waiting  for  you  to  admit  that  the 
full  use  of  our  faculties  is  our  way  of 
temporal  salvation:  to  think  to  the 
full,  reason  and  remember,  to  swell  or 
uplift  the  heart,  to  walk  and  run ;  to 
learn  how  to  do  things,  make  them, 
use  them,  delight  in  them;  to  be  alive 
in  every  iftbre,  and  at  all  times;  to  be 
always  alert,  always  awake,  always 
at  the  top  of  perfection,  until  we  are 
wholesomely  and  thankfully  tired — 
and  then,  dear  God,  to  sleep  like  the 
dead!  If  we  are  things  of  body, 
mind  and  motion,  as  you  '11  allow, 
that  must  be  salvation.  Very  well: 
we  agree  so  far — at  least,  I  hope  we 
do;  for  I  give  yofl  fair  warning,  my 
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friend,  that  in  that  admission  you  have 
placed  in  my  hands  a  most  powerful 
weapon.     And  don*t  you  forget  it ! 

Now  then.  If  the  use  and  per- 
fecting of  faculty  is  salvation,  liberty 
to  leam  is  the  only  way  of  it.  We 
must  be  absolutely  free,  Sanchia. 
Salvation  demands  it,  our  manhood 
expects  it  of  us.  We  started,  mind 
you,  free  enough;  all  our  hamper 
is  of  our  own  making.  But  we  *ve 
never  been  free  since  we  were  turned 
out  of  Eden  in  the  days  before  the 
flood. 

Consider  old  Chamock,  Squire  of 
Graseby — is  he  free?  God  pity  the 
poor,  he  's  the  veriest  shackled  slave 
in  this  land  of  slaves.  You  are  aU 
slaves,  you  know — ^your  sublime  Lady 
Mauleverer  (who  fancies  herself  a 
slave-owner,  bless  her!);  you,  my 
poor  dear  child,  qualifying  for  your 
yoke;  your  respected  Uncle  William 
(squire  and  parson  by  shifts) :  all  the 
lot  of  you,  Sanchia,  but  with  a  dif- 
ference. Some  of  you  can't  help 
yourselves.  My  Lady  was  bought 
by  the  late  Sir  Giles,  who  was  himself 
a  descendant  of  slaves  from  the  time 
of  the  biggest  slave  of  them  all,  the 
late  William  Conqueror;  and  she  was 
sold  by  her  father  to  him  for  thirty 
(or  thirty-two)  pieces  of  an  escutcheon 
and  a. country-seat  thrown  in.  And 
she  was  a  good  girl  in  those  days, 
and  did  as  she  was  bid — ^besides,  Sir 
Giles  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  I 
hear.  You  are  a  slave  for  the 
same  reasons — ^goodness  and  girlhood. 
Why,  you  've  only  just  been  allowed 
to  put  up  your  hair!  And  your 
Uncle  WilUam?  Well,  he  put  his 
neck  under  the  yoke  of  the  Church 
with  great  intention.  It  was  deliber- 
ate; he  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
doing;  I  admire  him  for  it.  He  *d  be 
the  first  to  admit  the  slavery.  Service 
which  is  perfect  freedom,  he  *d  say. 
I  don't  agree  with  him.  According 
to  me,  we  are  all  priests  forever  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek;  but  I  'm 
a  sort  of  quaker,  you  know;  a  pagan 
quaker,  or  a  quaking  pagan,  which- 
ever you  please.  No!  I  don't  agree 
with  him  at  all.  I  disapprove  of 
your  reverend  relative.    But   I  re- 


spect him  mightily,  all  the  same — and 
here's  his  very  good  health. 

But  old  Roger  Chamock,  M.P., 
J.P.,  D.L., — out  upon  the  hobbled 
wretch!  He  's  done  it  himself  from 
the  start,  and  has  no  one  but  himself 
to  thank  for  it.  I  've  seen  him  at  it 
all  along,  watched  him  from  the 
playground  to  the  hulks — the  gilded 
hulks  in  which  he  now  sweats.  Rug- 
by does  n't  count,  though  he  was  in 
the  Sixth,  and  a  swell.  At  Cambridge 
he  was  a  jolly  chap  (as  he  is  now, 
confound  him!),  quite  an  easy-going, 
God-bless-you  kind  of  a  man,  with 
a  taste  for  prehistoric  remains  which 
might  easily  have  developed  into  a 
passion.  He  took  a  second  in  History 
and  was  going  off  to  Petersburg  to 
study  under  VinogradoflE.  But  what 
did  he  do  instead?  Articled  himself 
to  a  brewer!  and  when  his  father  died 
and  left  him  a  thousand  or  two,  what 
next  but  he  must  buy  the  brewer  out  ? 
It  was  a  rotten  concern,  I  believe, 
and  he  got  it  for  a  song.  Well,  that 
was  the  end  of  him;  he  set  to  work 
to  "build  up  his  fortune."  You 
might  put  it  that  he  set  to  work  to 
brick  himself  up  in  a  great  house. 
God  help  him  now;  he  was  at  it  from 
dawn  to  midnight,  slaving,  and  driv- 
ing slaves.  He  starved  himself, 
wouldn't  look  at  the  pretty  girl  he 
was  fond  of,  and  who  was  fond  of 
him,  too;  took  no  days  off,  forgot  his 
barrows  and  tumuli ;  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  beer-shops  and  how  he  could 
rope  'em  in:  a  foreclosure  here,  an 
advance  there,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little;  nor  did  he  rest  until  he  had 
every  poor  devil  within  a  thirty- 
mile  of  Graseby  under  his  arrogant 
old  purple  thumb.  He  "got  on," 
as  they  say;  bought  land;  built  little 
painty  villas  for  his  dependents  to 
rent  of  him ;  was  what  they  call  a  just 
landlord,  which  means  that  he  abated 
a  man  a  fiver  a  year  if  he  saw  that  by 
doing  so  he  would  get  a  tenner  out  of 
him  later  on.  Then  he  married  into 
the  house  of  Badlesmere  and  became 
one  of  the  Salt  of  the  Earth.  Salt! 
Yes,  indeed;  an  irritant  poison. 

What  did  he  get?  What  was  his 
price?     I'll    tell    you.     He    got    a 
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country-house  five  times  too  big  for 
any  reasonable  man,  with  as  many 
rooms  in  it  as  there  are  days  in  the 
month.  He  could  have  slept  in  a  new 
bed  every  night  for  three  weeks  if  he 
had  pleased.  And  that  did  please 
him  vastly.  And  he  got  all  the  rest 
of  his  glories  after  that.  J.  P.  came 
next — easily;  and  they  all  followed, 
— M.P.,  D.L.,  M.F.  H.  They  say 
he's  to  be  Sheriff  this  year.  There 
are  the  Privy  Council  and  a  peerage 
ahead  of  old  Roger;  he  's  got  his  eye 
on  'em.  Lord  Graseby,  eh?  Viscount, 
Earl,  Marquis  of  Graseby,  Duke  of 
— I  believe  there  *s  only  one  county 
left  to  be  duke  of,  and  that  *s  Flint. 
Duke  of  Flint — and  well-named,  for 
a  party  petrified  to  the  heart.  Wick- 
ed old  Roger,  whom  I  protest  I  still 
love,  for  all  I  chasten  him. 

Now,  do  you  see  how  the  fellow  's 
tied  himself  up — ^like  one  of  his  own 
beer-shops  ?  He  has  tied  up  his  morals 
absolutely.  I  don't  mean  in  the  cheap 
sense  that  he  can't  live  in  splendor 
and  ease  unless  people  get  drunk. 
That  *s  true,  but  refers  to  the  vulgar 
notion  of  morals,  as  meaning  good 
morals.  (Morality  doesn't  mean  good 
morals  at  all.  It  means  customs. 
Very  bad  customs  may  be  very  good 
morals  to  some  nations,  and  t'  other 
way  about.  The  only  really  good 
morality,  common  to  all  people, 
consists  in  being  true  to  yourself.) 
But  I  mean  that  he  can't  follow  his 
own  bent.  He  can't  have  a  single 
motion  of  the  mind  unless  public 
opinion  backs  him  up.  Hopeless! 
Can  he  punch  a  man's  head?  Of 
course  not!  he  'd  be  liable  to  appear 
before  his  own  bench.  And  he 's 
chairman!  Can  he  lie  down  under  a 
hedge  on  a  starry  night  in  summer 
and  sleep  under  the  stars?  An  ex- 
cellent custom,  according  to  me,  but 
bless  you,  the  scandal!  Can  he  walk 
down  Bond  Street  on  a  July  noon 
with  his  coat  off?  Not  without  a 
crowd  at  his  heels — and  /  ^ve  done  it 
half-a-dozen  times.  Can  he  delve? 
There  's  forty  stalwart  gardening  men 
to  know  the  reason  why.  Can  he 
pass  the  time  of  day  with  a  rail- 
way guard,  bus-conductor,  crossing- 


sweeper,  gipsy  woman,  all  first-rate 
authorities  in  their  own  arts?  Not 
without  an  apparatus  of  curtseyings, 
f orelock-puUings,  tip-  expectations, 
moppings  and  mowings  which  smother 
his  manhood  up  in  a  silly  halo,  pulled 
from  the  backs  of  the  might-be  honest 
creatures  he  's  with.  Upon  my  soul, 
Sanchia,  did  you  ever  dream  of  such 
wretchedness  as  this?  Cribbed,  ca- 
bined, confined — ^why,  if  the  man 
plays  golf  he  must  have  another  at 
his  heels  to  carry  his  toys  about! 
Why,  if  the  man's  hungry  he  must 
wait  until  two  others  have  put  on 
plush  breeches  and  brass-buttoned 
coats,  and  spread  the  table,  and  called 
in  Tompkins  (the  flap-cheeked,  ele- 
phant-eared Tompkins)  to  approve, 
and  to  tell  him  heavily,  "  Luncheon 
is  served,  sir."  And  then  he  '11  have 
one  tall  fellow  to  fill  his  plate,  and 
another  to  take  it  away  again;  and 
neither  of  them,  for  their  Uves,  will 
dare  give  him  an3rthing  to  drink 
when  he  's  athirst,  because,  if  they 
did,  Tompkins  would  be  drawing  a 
hundred  and  fifty  a  year,  and  noth- 
ing to  show  for  it.  Oh,  wretched, 
wretched,  hobbled,  crippled,  groping 
old  Chamock !  Now  do  you  see  why  I 
have  renounced  my  patrimony,  and 
live  at  my  ease,  as  my  wits  choose? 
Now  do  you  think  me  a  madman  ?  I 
vow  to  you.  Queen  Mab,  I  think  myself 
the  second  wisest  man  on  Earth.  The 
first  wisest  has  been  dead  some  years. 
His  name  was  Diogenes;  and  he  was 
neither  M. P.,  J. P.,  nor  D.  L.  Nor  did 
he  marry  into  the  house  of  Badles- 
mere. 

But  he 's  happy,  the  old  sand-blind 
rascal,  you  '11  tell  me.  I  reply,  of 
course  the  fellow's  snug;  and  as  he 
has  a  superficies  (the  only  thing  left 
him  which  he  shares  with  me,  I 
suppose),  when  you  stroke  him  he  *s 
pleased.  His  hunters  and  hounds 
stroke  him,  no  doubt;  caps  off  from 
the  lads,  bobs  from  the  lasses, 
stroke  him.  There  *s  a  lot  of  pretty 
tickling  done  when  a  great  policeman 
holds  up  the  traffic  from  Victoria 
to  Westminster  Bridge,  in  order  that 
Chamock,  M.P.,  may  walk  imhindered 
to  the  House.     Oh,  yes,  if  you  tickle 
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him  he  can  still  purr,  I  grant  you. 
If  that's  happiness,  he's  happy. 

He  tickles  himself,  too,  or  gets  his 
haberdasher  to  ticlde  him.  I  was 
watching  him  the  other  day  when  we 
were  all  there.  You  remember  how 
you  and  I  got  sick  of  the  golfing  talk 
and  went  oflE  over  the  lake,  and  pre- 
tended we  were  lost  ?  Well,  before  we 
broke  loose,  after  luncheon,  on  the 
terrace,  I  was  watching  the  old  chap 
— ^with  his  fat  cigar  well  alight,  and 
his  coffee  and  old  brandy  (which  are 
very  bad  for  his  liver,  and  he  knows 
it)  at  his  elbow.  I  wonder  if  you  saw 
it  all:  I  did — ^in  a  flash.  There  he 
sat,  you  know,  quite  the  prosperous, 
clean  Englishman — a  great  buck  in 
his  way — in  his  good  clothes,  neatest 
boots,  point-device  all  over,  absolutely 
nothing  wrong.  His  blue  flannels! 
His  small  black  satin  tie  under  the 
flawless  collar;  the  pearl  pin;  the 
brown  shoes!  Exquisite  cut,  those 
shoes,  brogued,  and  with  a  surface  like 
old  lacquer.  His  valet,  he  tells  me, 
is  worth  his  weight  in  paper.  Superb, 
prosperous  creature;  tickling  him- 
self, and  purring  hard.  It  was  his 
silk  socks  which  were  the  crowning 
touch  to  his  happiness:  I  saw  that — 
in  a  flash.  Cornflower  blue,  you  may 
have  noticed,  with  little  gold  threads 
meandering  up  his  calf.  They  fitted 
like  a  skin,  showed  off  his  wicked 
old  ankle  to  a  nicety.  The  high  light 
came  on  the  bone  and  gleamed  like 
a  satiny  rose-petal.  Neatness,  daint- 
iness itself.  Strokable!  You  could  n't 
help  stroking.  I  wanted  to,  myself. 
That  was  his  purring-point. 

I  saw  him  watch  it,  turn  his  foot 
about  to  catch  the  light;  then  he 
pulled  deeply  at  his  cigar,  sighed 
his  contentment,  crossed  his  leg  and 
clasped  that  jolly  ankle — and  purred, 
and  purred!  No  trace  of  snobbery, 
mind.  He  didn't  want  any  one 
else  to  admire  or  envy.  He  's  not 
low — ^not  a  bit.  No.  He  liked  it  to 
be  there,  to  be  sure  of  its  perfectness, 
to  feel  that  it  was  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  him,  with  Bill  Hill,  with 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  horses  in  the 
loose-boxes  and  the  great  landau  and 


silver-harnessed  pair  of  browns.  It 
was  a  finishing  touch,  a  comer-stone, 
bless  him!  So  let  us  sing,  Happy, 
happy,  happy  Chamock!  He  *s  got 
his  reward,  ^worked  hard,  and  ta'en 
his  wages.  Now  let  him  order  his 
tomb  in  St.  Praxed's  Church,  and 
his  life's  work 's  done.  No,  no!  I 
forgot  the  peerage. 

Esau,  being  hungry  as  a  hunter, 
sold  his  birthright  for  porridge.  The 
thing  was  done  in  a  minute:  he 
)rielded  to  the  passion  of  hunger, 
and  was  none  the  worse,  because  a 
full  meal  doesn't  root  you  forever 
to  the  glebe.  And  his  birthright — 
flocks  and  herds  and  wives,  mostly — 
was,  if  he  had  only  known  it,  a  birth- 
wrong.  But  Roger,  if  you  '11  forgive 
a  vile  pun,  has  bartered  his  manhood 
for  purrage — for  a  landau  and  pair, 
and  the  rest;  the  girl  he  loved  (such 
a  nice  girl,  too)  for  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Badlesmere — ^and  the  rest  of 
that;  the  teaching  of  his  own  sons  for 
a  deer  park  and  pack  of  hounds; 
and  his  digestion  for  a  great  table, 
three  men-servants  and  a  French 
cook  with  a  temper.  He  had  a  brain, 
and  has  condescended  it  to  low 
cunning;  he  had  sinews,  and  has 
coated  them  with  lard.  He  might 
have  climbed  the  heights — and  he 
gets  carried  up  in  a  landau.  He 
might  have  made  his  boys  his 
friends;  but  he  sends  'em  to  Eton, 
and  teaches  'em  to  look  on  him  as  a 
paymaster.  He  can  do  nothing  what- 
ever that  he  has  a  mind  to  unless  he 
can  coax  his  neighbors  to  admire  him 
for  doing  it;  and  the  moment  they 
carry  their  admiration  to  the  point 
of  copying  him,  he  wants  to  do  some- 
thing else,  and  must  coax  'em  again. 
And  you  think  I  *m  a  madman  for 
not  cop)dng  that  way  of  life!  You 
don't,  my  dear:  I  won't  believe  it. 
I  'm  an  angel  of  light  compared  to  old 
Roger.  Upon  my  soul,  I  'm  a  Su- 
perior Person,  though  I  've  only  got 
three  pairs  of  trousers  to  my  name. 

The  dawn  is  here  and  shames  my 
rage.  I  ought  to  thank  God  that 
I  'm  alive  and  free  as  air,  instead  of 
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blaspheming  Him  for  letting  other 
wretches  live  also.  The  sun  has  ris- 
en out  of  the  North  Sea,  and  all  the 
little  eager  waves  of  the  Wash  are  on 
fire  at  the  edges.  The  air  is  wondrous 
mild — as  tremulous  and  close  to  tears 
as  a  convalescent  child.  I  wish — I 
wish — I  wish — that  one  dear  child 
was  here  to  watch  the  pearly  wonder 
of  this  dawn  with  me.  No,  I  don't; 
I  swear  I  don't.  It 's  not  going  to 
last;  it  will  rain  before  eight  o'clock, 
and  I  shall  be  squelching  through 
miry  Norfolk  on  my  way  to  Ely.  But 
while  it  lasts  it 's  too  awfully  beautiful 
for  words.  A  filmy  wonder:  Aurora, 
new  out  of  bed,  wistful  after  her 
dreams.    That 's  rather  pretty. 


I  sha'n't  go  to  bed  at  all;  it 's  too 
good.  I  shall  swim  in  the  gilded  sea 
while  the  coffee  is  a-making,  and  then 
paint  what  I  can  remember  of  this 
astounding  glory;  and  then  shove 
along  through  the  soak  to  Ely.  There 
ought  to  be  a  letter  for  me  there. 
Address  me  care  of  Mrs.  Webster, 
basket -maker.  She  lives  in  a  caravan 
and  smokes  a  pipe;  but  she  's  an 
honest  woman.     She  shaves  twice  a 


Good-bye,  Sanchia.  Don't  think 
me  mad,  and  remember  me  in  your 
prayers. 

Leagues  of  sea-lavender  here — ex- 
quisite clouds  of  gray-mauve.  And 
samphire — like  wet  emerald! 


(To  be  continued ) 


GEORGE  MEREDITH 


By  EMILY  JAMES  PUTNAM 


EREDITH    was 
bom  in    1828,  of 
Irish   and    Welsh 
parentage.*  He 
was  sent  as  a  very 
little  boy  to    a 
Moravian     school 
at  Neuwied  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  stayed  until  he  was 
fifteen.     On  his  return  to  England  he 
read  law  for  a  time  and  then  turned 
to  journalism.     For  seven   or  eight 
years  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Ipswich  Journal  and  to  the  Morn- 
ing Post.     On  one  occasion  he  edited 
the    Fortnightly    Review    for   a   few 
months    while    Mr.    Morley    paid    a 
visit   to  this  country.       He  was  for 
many  years  reader  and  literary  ad- 
viser  to    Messrs.    Chapman  &   Hall. 
During     the  Austro-Itahan  war    of 
1866  he  spent  several  months  in  Italy 
as  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post. 
As  a  journalist  he  was  a  partisan 
of  the  South  in  our  Civil  War,  and  an 
opponent  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  but 
he  was  a  home-ruler,  a  free-trader  and 

■  Died  M  Box  Hill.  Sumy,  18  lUy,  1909. 


an  advocate  of  the  suffrage  for  wo- 
men. His  first  book,  a  collection  of 
poems,appearedin  1851 ;  "The  Shaving 
of  Shagpat"  in  1855  and  "  The  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Feverel"  in  1859.  Between 
1859  and  1901  he  published  twenty- 
one  volumes  of  fiction,  verse  and 
criticism.  He  was  twice  married ;  his 
first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Love  Peacock.  For  many  years  he 
lived  at  Box  Hill  in  Surrey,  visiting 
occasionally  London  and  the  Conti- 
nent. He  wasaloverofnatureandthe 
open  air,  a  mountain-climber  and  a 
member  of  the  noble  body  of  "  Sun- 
day Tramps  "  of  which  Leslie  Stephen 
was  captain.  He  grew  very  deaf  iii 
later  life  and  his  legs  failed  him,  but 
his  great  personal  beauty  endured, 
together  with  his  wit  and  his  youthful 
habit  of  mind.  Those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  him  felt  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
great  spirits  of  the  time. 

"  Richard  Fevcrel,"  the  first  of  the 
novels,  was  published  in  the  astonish- 
ing year,  1859,  in  which  appeared  also 
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"The  Virginians,  "Adam  Bede/'  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  "  The  Bertrams," 
"  Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long,'*  the 
"  Idylls  of  the  King,"  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  "  Rubaiyat,"  the  "  Essay  on 
Liberty"  and  the  *'  Origin  of  Species." 
Most  of  these  books  were  written  by 
authors  whose  point  of  view  was 
already  well  known.  The  three 
that  required  a  readjustment  of  the 
reader's  notions  were  the  "  Origin, 
of  Species,"  the  "Rubaiyat"  and 
"  Richard  Feverel."  In  the  case  of  the 
first,  the  agony  of  readjustment  is 
partof  the  history  of  thought.  Of  the 
poem  and  the  novel  it  may  be  said  that 
by  some  forecast  of  genius  they  were 
fitted  to  meet  the  psychological  wants 
of  a  public  that  had  assimilated 
Darwinism.  That  is  the  reason  why 
on  reviewing  the  list  of  1859  we -seize 
upon  FitzGerald  and  Meredith  as  the 
"modems"  among  the  poets  and  the 
novelists.  FitzGerald  and  Omar  be- 
tween them  knew  how  some  men 
would  feel  when  the  inferences  from 
Darwinism  had  been  drawn ;  Meredith 
in  his  field  was  penetrated  with 
Darwin's  spirit  and  method,  which 
hold  nothing  dear,  exempt  nothing 
from  investigation  and  take  nothing 
for  granted.  For  many  years,  needless 
to  say,  no  one  read  the  "  Rubaiyat" 
and  but  few  read  "  Richard  Feverel." 
Both  were  new  in  method,  odd  in 
form  and  startling  in  content.  Moral- 
ists who  wept  with  unmixed  pleasure 
over  the  misforttmes  of  Hetty  were 
horrified  by  Richard's  fall.  Partly 
it  was  the  new  trick  of  plainness  of 
speech  that  abashed  them;  partly, 
also,  the  novelty  of  thought  about 
men  and  women  in  general*  The 
seduction  of  a  young  girl  had  some- 
thing natural  and  homelike  about  it. 
There  were  Olivia  Primrose  and  Effie 
Deans  and  Little  Em'ly  to  show  how 
poetically  it  could  be  handled.  But 
the  seduction  of  a  young  man  in- 
volved questions  that  mid- Victorian 
society  was  not  prepared  to  discuss 
— questions  that  originate  very  far 
down  in  the  relation  of  soul  to  body, 
a  dangerous  place,  and  come  out 
into  the  light  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  social  status  of  women,  a  place 


where  respectable  people  did  not  like 
to  be  found.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
hear  Mill  talk  about  their  political 
status,  but  that  did  not  actually 
touch  bottom.  Mill's  argument  was 
stirring,  bold  and  seemingly  irrefut- 
able. It  would  doubtless  do  much 
harm.  Still,  it  was  altogether  gentle- 
manly; it  could  (with  proper  cautions) 
be  permitted  to  young  girls.  But  it 
was  clear  that  Meredith,  like  Darwin, 
would  stop  at  nothing.  With  a  rather 
irritating  purity  of  heart  and  an 
undeniable  disinterestedness  he  would 
make  appalling  dislosures  of  what 
everybody  knows.  As  far  as  the 
novelty  in  *•  Richard  Feverel"  con- 
sists in  a  somewhat  imusual  state- 
ment of  the  relations  between  the 
sexes,  it  has  to  readers  to-day  the 
refreshing  quality  that  always  accom- 
panies an  inversion  of  the  conven- 
tional. It  is  the  quality  that  makes 
Stevenson  admire  Whitman's  phrase 
about  "the  love  of  healthy  women 
for  the  manly  form."  "If  he  had 
said  'the  love  of  healthy  men  for 
the  female  form'  he  would  have  said 
almost  a  silliness;  for  the  thing  has 
never  been  dissembled  out  of  delicacy, 
and  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  a  public 
nuisance.  But  by  reversing  it,  he 
tells  us  something  not  unlike  news." 
It  is  the  quality  that  makes  Bernard 
Shaw  exult  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
heroines  who  do  the  lovemaking  in 
Shakespeare.  Meredith,  who  could 
hardly,  by  his  most  exasperated 
critic,  be  called  indelicate,  had  from 
the  first  a  keen  eye  lor  the  literary 
value  of  the  thing  that  has  been 
"dissembled  out  of  delicacy." 

Besides  the  plain  offence  of  the 
matter  of  **  Richard  Feverel,"  the  pub- 
lic that  saw  its  birth  refused  for  the 
most  part  to  suffer  its  style ;  and  the 
mention  of  this  objection  raises  a 
question  that  is  still  a  living  issue. 
Meredith  has  become,  in  the  half-cen- 
tury since  **  Richard  Feverel,"  a  very 
great  figure — ^perhaps  the  greatest — 
in  contemporary  English  letters. 
There  he  is ;  and  no  critic  who  deals 
with  books  of  the  day  can  avoid 
speaking  of  him.  He  has  soaked 
through  our  literature  from  best  to 
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least.  If  the  friendly  offices  of  Jim 
Pinkerton  remind  us  of  the  blighting 
kindnesses  of  Richmond  Roy,  so  does 
the  Beloved  Vagabond  recall  his  un- 
explained erudition  and  his  personal 
charm.  If  Prince  Otto  is  related  to 
the  house  of  Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld, 
surely  the  lovely  heroine  of  "A 
Digit  of  the  Moon  "  had  heard  of  the 
language,  the  costume  and  the  amor- 
ous temperament  of  Bhanavar  the 
Beautiful;  and  the  Man  of  Property's 
ideas  of  women  were  forestalled  in 
many  a  manly  breast  revealed  to  us 
by  Meredith.  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  show  us  what 
different  tissues  can  be  nourished  by 
the  same  diet.  Though  all  writers 
are  his  readers,  they  do  not  now 
monopolize  the  distinction.  Every- 
one has  read  "Diana";  most  have 
read  "Richard  Feverel."  But  the 
currency  of  Meredith's  ideas  is  so 
great  that  people  who  have  never 
read  him  use  his  thoughts.  The 
psychology  of  the  Egoist  is  as  well 
known  as  that  of  Hamlet  or  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  Meredith's  verses, 
which  call  for  separate  consideration, 
have  a  vogue  of  their  own.  The  great 
bulk  of  his  work  lies  across  the  crit- 
ic's path,  impenetrable,  he  sometimes 
complains,  as  the  Boyg.  It  cannot 
be  explained  away.  No  formula  will 
enclose  it.  Its  goodness  and  its  bad- 
ness must  be  dispassionately  inven- 
toried. Unfortunately,  it  contains 
elements  which  both  excite  the  emo- 
tions and  play  upon  the  nerves. 
Much  that  has  been  said  of  him  is 
loverlike,  uncompromising,  blind  as 
Letty  Dale.  Much,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  professes  the  calm  of  judicial 
disapproval  is  really  the  forced  calm 
of  a  critic  who  knows  he  has  a 
temper. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  a  real  misfortune 
that  our  critics,  if  they  are  to  read 
outside  the  Germanic  literatures,  are 
for  the  most  part  forced  to  contem- 
plate perfection  or  the  struggle  for 
it.  The  ancients,  and  the  modems 
of  the  races  we  call  Latin,  agree  in 
demanding  a  certain  evenness  and 
coherence  which  is  more  complete  in 
proportion  as  the  genius  is  stronger. 


There  seems  to  be  left  among  French 
writers,  for   instance,  as   a   classical 
tradition,  a  sort  of  splendid  service- 
ableness — a,  theory,    or   perhaps   an 
instinct,    that    the    best    cannot    be 
surpassed  and  that  strength  is  shown 
by  proud  obedience  to  law.     Finding 
this   notion    prevalent   in    most    of 
the  civilized  world,  Englishmen  have 
hardly  been  taught  by  centuries  of 
experience  that  it  is  not  law  in  English. 
Genius  with  us  means  license.     The 
first  use  a  great  talent  makes  of  its 
strength  is  to  do  as  it  likes.     This  sit- 
uation should  really  be  a  stimulant 
to  criticism,  keeping  it  on  the  alert. 
When  one  reads  Homer  or  Catullus 
or  Pierre   Loti,  the  critical  sense  is 
lulled,  because,  within  its  limits  and 
after  its  kind,  the  work  is  all  good. 
If  the  inspiration  slackens,  the  style 
carries  it   on.     In   English  there   is 
hardly     a    voluminous    imaginative 
writer  of  whom  we  can  say  the  same. 
The  fatal  fallacy  may  be  t)rpified  by 
a  bald  case.     Sophocles  is  a  great 
dramatic    poet,    so    is    Shakespeare; 
Sophocles  may  be  swallowed  whole, 
therefore  so  may  Shakespeare.     The 
quest  for  perfection,  the  belief  that 
art  should  govern  a  work  of  art,  the 
notion  that  the  English  people  have 
ever  wanted  such  a  limitation,  or  that 
their   men    of   genius    have    oh    the 
whole  felt  it  cogent,  is  repugnant  to 
the    individualism    of   the    race.     If 
we  have  a  man  of  great  originality, 
with  the  power  of  producing  work 
of  pure  beauty,  like  Defoe  or  Words- 
worth or  Poe,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  leave 
us  fifty  times  its  weight  of  unreadable 
matter.     Our  whole   art   of   dealing 
with  them  consists  in  making  allow- 
ances.    When,  therefore,  a  writer  ap- 
pears whose  work   is  apparently   of 
value,  the    critic    has    two    equally 
necessary  tasks.     He  must  make  sure 
of  the  existence  of  the  value,  and  then 
he  must  ask,  what  are  this  writer's 
faults,  and  can  we  stand  them? 

Meredith's  faults  are  of  two  kinds, 
failures  due  to  weakness,  and  per- 
versities due  to  unchastened  strength. 
His  weakness  is  that  he  is  by  tem- 
perament as  little  of  an  artist  as  a 
man  can  well  be  who  has  produced 
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masterpieces  of  art.  Without  the  di- 
rect evidence  of  his  own  style  and 
methods  we  could  infer  this  from  the 
absence  of  art  as  a  motive  or  an 
interest  among  his  characters.  Could 
anything  be  odder  as  a  study  of  an 
artist's  nature  and  career  than  the 
double  novel,  '*  Sandra  Belloni"  and 
**  Vittoria*'?  Sandra  uses  her  larynx 
as  a  humbler  heroine  might  use  a 
typewriter.  It  is  a  social  and  com- 
mercial instrument,  makes  her  useful, 
gives  her  a  sense  of  importance  and 
keeps  her  happy.  She  develops  her 
talent  by  the  most  unusual  means, 
practising  preferably  out  of  doors 
and  after  dark,  and  a  casual  reference 
informs  us  that  she  composed  an 
opera  at  odd  moments  during  a  few 
very  distracted  days.  Apart  from 
these  technical  singularities,  the  read- 
er is  struck  by  the  absence  from 
Sandra's  inner  life  of  the  preoccupa- 
tions and  the  consolations  of  art.  She 
prizes  her  gift  as  a  means  of  gratifying 
Wilfrid  Pole,  or  freeing  Italy,  or  what 
not ;  when  it  is  temporarily  lost,  she 
dallies  with  suicide  because  she  sees 
her  worth  annihilated.  If  the  specific 
statements  in  regard  to  her  perform- 
ances were  omitted,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  differentiate  this  young 
woman  from  young  women  who  are 
not  artists.  Aside  from  Sandra's 
alleged  qualification,  there  is  not  an 
artist  in  the  novels;  and  there  is  no 
art. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  man  whose 
wide  and  pentrating  gaze  upon  the 
human  soul  failed  to  notice  the  part 
played  by  the  organized  aesthetic 
faculties  should  himself  practise  a 
great  art  without  knowing  it.  His 
immense  talent  rises  often  to  the 
production  of  the  purest  art;  but  of 
the  artist's  intellectual  passion,  his 
tireless  effort  to  make  the  whole  a 
thing  of  reasoned  beauty,  there  is  no 
evidence  in  his  work  that  he  ever 
felt  the  stirring.  One  fatal  result 
is  that  his  books  almost  always  start 
off  at  a  pace  they  cannot  sustain. 
The  first  three  hundred  pages  of 
**  Harry  Richmond  "  are  so  brilliant,  so 
competently  and  surely  handled,  that 
the  reader's  confidence  is  won.     He 


feels  he  is  in  safe  hands.  Then  there 
is  a  change.  A  perfunctory  tone  is 
heard.  Characters  fade  and  shift. 
Finally  Roy  himself  dissolves,  as  did 
M.  Waldemar  when  the  mesmerist's 
spell  was  removed.  **  Diana,"  a  work 
of  by  no  means  so  much  merit  at  its 
best,  is  still  a  delightful  book  until 
its  back  is  broken.  The  reader  of 
"Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta,"  after 
following  with  emotion  the  struggles 
of  two  upright  young  souls  in  passion's 
grasp,  is  asked  to  admit  that  they  sur- 
rendered on  the  highest  moral  grounds. 
"  Sandra  Belloni "  is  sprightly  enough, 
if  in  somewhat  too  high  a  key,  while 
its  action  takes  place  against  the 
background  of  the  Pole  family ;  when 
they  are  superseded  by  the  incredible 
brother  and  sister  Powys,  it  seems 
a  pity  that  Emilia  was  not  allowed 
to  drown  herself  when  she  wanted  to. 
The  unjustifiable  tragedy  at  the  close 
of  **  Richard  Feverel"  throws  doubt 
on  the  logic  of  the  whole;  evidently 
the  System  was  not  responsible  for 
Lucy's  death :  was  it  then  responsible 
for  anything? 

These  grave  structural  defects  in 
Meredith's  works  are  the  result  of 
a  limitation  of  his  intelligence.  They 
are  not,  however,  the  chief  cause  of 
his  lack  of  general  acceptance.  The 
English  reading  public  can  stand  a 
great  deal  of  defective  structure  with- 
out noticing  it.  There  are  people 
who  think  Diana's  baseness  credible, 
and  Richmond  Roy's  death  a  tragic 
justification  of  his  life.  The  real 
trouble  is,  of  course,  his  style.  In  all 
matters  that  can  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  style,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Meredith's  errors  are  due  to  perversity, 
to  the  misuse  of  the  very  greatest 
ability.  No  one  has  ever  questioned 
his  ability  to  say  anything  he  likes, 
in  any  way  he  likes.  He  is  a  highly 
cultivated  writer,  aware  of  the  associ- 
ative value  of  every  word  he  uses. 
He  is  alive  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
words  tarnished  and  defaced  by 
vulgar  use.  He  has  the  genius  of 
phrases,  a  natural  distinction.  The 
"Essay  on  Comedy"  is  written  in  a 
style  that  it  would  he  hard  to  imagine 
bettered  —  straightforward ,     pointed 
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and  close-wrought.  There  are  innum- 
erable passages  in  the  novels  that  are 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  our  language. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  he  does 
not  write  always  in  this  excellent  way, 
it  is  because  he  takes  the  license  that 
great  power  is  apt  to  take  in  English, 
and  that,  like  Shakespeare  and  Rich- 
ardson and  Sterne  and  Scott  and 
Carlyle  and  Dickens,  he  writes  to 
please  himself.  To  this  license  are 
due  his  habit  of  irrelevant  excursus, 
of  indifference  to  the  question  of 
precedence  as  between  cart  and  horse, 
of  expatiation  on  the  obvious  and 
neglect  of  the  necessary.  All  this 
comes  of  singing  as  the  bird  sings. 
Unpremeditated  art  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  It  was  a  misfortune  for 
Meredith  that  two  of  the  great  men 
who  set  their  mark  on  him  when  his 
youth  was  impressionable  used  styles 
of  wild  civility.  In  the  '*  Essay  on 
Comedy"  it  is  said  that  the  sense  of 
the  comic  is  much  blunted  by  the 
habit  of  using  humoristic  phrase: 
"the  trick  of  employing  Johnsonian 
polysyllables  to  treat  of  the  infin- 
itely little."  Nothing  is  gained,  one 
would  think,  by  substituting  Carlyle 
or  Dickens  for  Johnson.  Meredith's 
diction  though  often  peccant  is  not 
the  worst  of  his  style.  Its  most 
irritating  quality  is  the  constant 
assumption  that  he  is  immeasurably 
cleverer  than  anybody  else.  The 
human  heart  has  no  secrets  from 
him.  The  Spirit  of  Comedy  has 
made  him  her  confidant.  We  are 
not  left  to  judge  his  characters  by 
their  acts  because  we  are  incompetent 
to  do  so.  They  are  explained  to  us 
at  every  step.  The  tiresome  mechan- 
ism of  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Scrip  is  based  on  this 
assumption.  His  much  abused  ob- 
scurity, which  is  really  not  very 
serious  and  consists  chiefly  in  failing 
to  be  off  with  the  old  metaphor  before 
he  is  on  with  the  new,  is  in  fact  less 
exasperating  than  his  habit  of  over- 
explanation.  If  the  elucidations  were 
omitted,  his  books  would  not  be  near- 
ly so  obscure.  And  if  he  did  not 
assert  his  own  superhuman  cleverness 
we  should  all  admit  it  on  our  knees. 


For  the  mere  truth  is  that  he  does 
know  the  human  heart  as  only  the 
great  masters  know  it.  Only  now 
and  then  does  a  fair  young  woman  so 
beguile  his  sympathies  that  she  can 
do  no  wrong.  In  general  he  does 
stem  justice— to  his  men  always.  He 
is  capable  of  rounding  on  Beauchamp 
and  Whitford  and  Weybum.  He  es- 
teems them,  but  he  is  not  their  ad- 
vocate. Not  only  "Richard  Feverel'* 
but  every  other  book  is  the  story 
of  an  ordeal.  Evan  Harrington  and 
Clara  Middleton  and  Harry  Rich- 
mond, Chloe  and  Aminta  and  Carin- 
thia,  are  placed  in  circumstances  in 
which  they  must  do  well  or  ill.  No- 
thing is  static ;  between  the  first  page 
and  the  last  the  persons  of  the  drama 
are  morally  changed.  It  is  notorious 
that  Meredith  regarded  his  work  as  a 
department  of  comedy.  Manners  as 
well  as  morals  are  its  matter;  man 
in  society  is  its  problem.  Crusoe's 
moral  change  would  not  concern  it. 
Not  every  one  can  judge  it.  Its 
audience  must  be  a  middle  class, 
"cultivated  men  and  women  who  do 
not  skim  the  cream  of  life  and  are 
attached  to  the  duties;  yet  escape 
the  harder  blows."  A  complex  social 
formation  furnishes,  he  believes,  the 
most  fertile  field  and  the  best  audience 
for  comedy.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
doubtless,  that  he  inclines  to  place 
his  action  in  a  time  earlier  than  his 
own,  or  to  stress  in  contemporary 
life  the  survivals  of  old  institutions. 
The  height  of  the  cliff  the  Poles  had 
to  climb  is  exaggerated.  The  Earl 
of  Ormont  might  be  a  mediaeval 
baron.  Meredith  is  democratic  in  the- 
ory and  by  temperament ;  Emilia  and 
Evan  and  Woodseer  are  there  to  prove 
it.  But  when  society  has  taken  a 
few  steps  farther  along  the  road  he 
helps  her  on,  there  will  apparently 
be  no  more  comedy.  In  regard  to 
women,  Meredith  is  equally  anxious 
to  state  the  old  positions  strongly 
in  order  that  his  revolutionaries  may 
shine  the  more.  He  is  thus  at  once 
ancient  and  modem.  His  people  have 
the  ideas  of  Ibsen  and  Bernard  Shaw, 
while  they  live  in  the  social  condi- 
tions of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     The  great 
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period  of  Bath  is  so  congenial  to  him 
that  not  only  does  his  most  perfect 
tale  lie  there  altogether,  but  Rich- 
mond Roy  by  his  genius  brings  on  an 
Indian  summer  of  its  charm.  There 
is  no  positive  anachronism  in  all  this. 
It  is  but  a  legitimate  device  to 
heighten  contrasts.  The  main  thing 
is  that  Meredith's  interest  is  always 
caught  by  the  opposition  of  a  strong 
personality  to  the  ideas,  not  neces- 
sarily wrong  or  altogether  wrong,  of 
those  among  whom  it  lives,  and  that 
he  is  able  to  see  his  people  plainly 
and  to  make  them  human.  He  has 
the  most  indubitable  sign  of  ge- 
nius, fertility.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  laborious  that  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  named  char- 
acters are  his  offspring.  He  wrote 
each  book  as  though  he  expected 
never  to  write  another,  exuberantly, 
ungrudgingly,  pressing  down  his  mat- 
ter and  letting  it  run  over. 

The  comfort  and  ally  of  man  in  his 
struggle  with  society  is  nature.  If 
Meredith's  people  never  flee  for  solace 
to  art,  they  think  and  speak  abun- 
dantly of  nature,  which  (one  may 
say)  is  the  next  best  thing.  Meredith 
himself  says  the  finest  things  of  the 
beauty  of  the  world.  Every  one 
knows  Carinthia's  and  Chillon's  morn- 
ing walk  and  Richard's  night  in  the 
rain  and  Vernon's  double-cherry  tree 
and  how  the  moon  shone  on  Wilming 
Weir;  but,  apart  from  the  great  pas- 
sages, there  is  a  constant  reference 
to  nature  that  answers  to  modem 
feeling.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
mystic  allusion  to  "the  Mother," 
which  is  not  perhaps  to  be  counted 
among  his  happiest  veins;  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  beautiful,  convincing 
imagery  borrowed  from  a  stock  of 
exquisite  sensation;  and  there  is  now 
and  again  a  passage  of  sheer  descrip- 
tion which  rises  to  great  heights. 
The  beauty  of  nature  and  the  beauty 
of  women  are  closely  allied  in  his 
mind,  so  that  one  is  very  likely  to 
recall  the  other.  Comeliness  indeed 
in  man  and  wornan  is  freely  dispensed 
by  Meredith,  but  we  have  few  details. 
The  frigid  catalogue  of  Carlo's  features 
in  "  Vittoria  "  is  as  exceptional  as  it  is 


uninviting.  In  general  the  portrait 
is  achieved  by  suggestion,  by  a  single 
stroke,  by  the  effect  on  others.  No 
heroine  is  cleaffer  to  the  eye  than 
Laetitia  Dale  and  on  none  are  fewer 
words  expended  in  inventory. 

Meredith  believed  that  Comedy  is, 
among  other  things,  an  exhibition 
of  the  battle  of  women  with  men; 
"  and  as  the  two,  however  divergent, 
both  look  on  one  object,  namely  Life, 
the  gradual  similarity  of  their  im- 
pressions must  bring  them  to  some 
resemblance."  Life,  in  his  hands,  is 
by  no  means  synonymous  with  love. 
Evan  Harrington's  battle  with  his 
mother,  Clara  Middleton's  with  her 
father,  Lady  Charlotte  Eglett's  with 
her  brother,  are  among  the  most 
vivid  of  its  manifestations.  Mere- 
dith's innovation  in  regard  to  women 
was  in  fact  not  a  championing  of  their 
intellects  or  their  charms  or  their 
rights,  but  a  determination  in  the 
interests  of  Comedy  to  exploit  them 
on  the  same  scale  as  men.  When  they 
were  in  arms  his  love  of  justice  was 
no  doubt  stirred,  but  the  primary  ap- 
peal was  to  his  dramatic  sense.  Some 
of  his  shrewdest  epigrams  are  at  their 
expense.  He  had  no  idea  of  "com- 
forting them  and  tucking  them  up." 
He  saw  that  to  lump  them  on  the 
grounds  of  their  relative  economic 
insignificance  and  monotony  of  emo- 
tional reaction  was  to  throw  away 
half  the  resources  of  art.  One  more 
turn  of  the  microscope  shows  their 
structure  to  be  highly  complex  and 
to  repay  research.  The  fruitfulness 
of  his  method  consists  not  only  in 
producing  a  good  deal  that  is  fresh 
to  say  about  women,  but  by  striking 
out  new  lights  on  men.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  that  women  as  a  rule  read 
Meredith  with  pleasure.  Far  more 
deeply  than  by  any  flattery  of  their 
own  sex  are  their  susceptibilities 
consoled  by  such  a  snap-shot  as  this: 
"*And  are  you  well?'  The  anxious 
question  permitted  him  to  read  deeply 
in  her  eyes.  He  found  the  man  he 
sought  there,  squeezed  him  passion- 
ately, and  let  her  go." 

Of  the  many  great  gifts  that  make 
Meredith's    shortcomings    something 
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to  sigh  over  and  dismiss,  the  great- 
est is  imagination.  He  stands  high 
among  those,  most  magically  dif- 
ferentiated from  their  kind,  who  are 
able  to  create.  That  is  what  his 
admirers  mean  when  they  call  him 
Shakespearian.  Real  human  creatures 
swarmed  from  his  mind.  Of  some 
his  account  is  happier  than  of  others; 
some  are  sacrificed  by  errors  of 
method;  some  are  not  fully  realized. 
But  on  the  whole  they  make  a  world. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  the  only 
novelist  who  could  fill  a  canvas  as 
Fielding  and  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
did.  Even  General  Ople  and  Lady 
Camper  have  a  chorus.  What  occa- 
sionally happens  to  painters  of  large 
canvases  every  visitor  of  galleries 
knows;  but  it  must  be  admitted  of 
Meredith  that "  Vittoria"  is  his  only  in- 
stance of  a  battlepiece  fairly  swamped 
by  the  combatants.  It  is  sometimes 
maintained  that  Meredith's  world  is 
unreal.  Of  course,  the  question  of 
reality  in  art  rests  entirely  on  per- 
sonal impression.  Truthful  repre- 
sentation ranges  from  the  five-dollar 
bill  painted  on  the  counter  of  a  bar- 
room to  Monet's  Westminster  series, 
from  the  police-station  blotter  to 
"Macbeth."  Civilized  man  believes 
that  in  art  reality  must  be  seen 
through  a  film  of  the  artist's  personal- 
ity. Film  upon  film  does  Meredith 
spread,  and  if  one  reader  sees  nothing 
but  the  medium,  and  a  second  sees  the 
actiun  obscured  behind  it,  there  is 
always  a  third  to  whom  the  whole 
is  real  beyond  anything  the  world 
about  him  can  show,  because  it  glows 
with  the  eternal  iridescence  of  art. 
It  is  true  that  Meredith's  characters 
often  utter  speech  that  is  unimagin- 
able from  human  lips.  So  do  Hardy's 
people  and  Henry  James's.  Often, 
on  the  other  hand,  Meredith's  folk 
speak  as  humanly  as  Charles  Reade's. 
Whatever  they  speak,  they  contrive 
to  let  us  know  thorn.  Sir  Willoughby 
Patterne's  style,  though  sometimes 
highly  realistic  is  for  the  most  part 
as  foreign  to  the  ear  as  blank- verse, 
yet  few  of  us  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
pass  a  day  without  hearing  words 
spoken  that  bring  him  to  our  minds. 


We  come  near  actually  meeting  him 
as  in  some  special  atmospheric  con- 
ditions we  come  near  seeing  the 
world  as  "a  Corot."  One  of  the 
marvels  of  Meredith's  power,  doubt- 
less one  of  those  that  have  endeared 
him  to  students  of  technique,  is  his 
ability  to  exhibit  strong  modelling  of 
the  human  form  beneath  all  sorts  of 
costume.  The  *'Tale  of  Chloe"  is  a 
masterpiece  in  this  style.  From  the 
first  something  sinister  is  felt  behind 
the  high  finish  of  the  surface.  The 
fatal  irony  so  prized  by  the  Greeks 
makes  the  reader  shudder  as  Chloe, 
brilliant  and  impenetrable,  ties  a  fresh 
knot  in  her  silken  noose. 

Second  only  to  his  power  to  create 
personality  is  Meredith's  power  to 
create  a  story.  He  brought  down 
with  him  from  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  conviction  that  a  novel 
is  the  better  for  having  a  plot.  Harry 
Richmond  is  so  good  a  story  that  it 
has  inspired  dozens  of  lesser  ones. 
It  was  seen  that  the  mere  situation 
of  a  plain  Englishman  beloved  of 
a  royal  lady  could,  independently  of 
character-drawing  or  literary  quality, 
support  a  whole  Ruritania  school. 
The  plot  of  '*  The  Egoist  "  is  objected 
to  by  some  as  too  good.  It  is  neat 
and  well-fitted  and  pat  as  a  conledy 
meant  for  acting.  There  is  no  arti- 
fice in  it,  however,  unless  Crossjay's 
sleep  on  the  ottoman  be  so  character- 
ized, and  Crossjay's  sleep  is  by  no 
means  indispensable  to  the  plot. 

Apart  from  his  imaginative  gifts, 
Meredith  had  a  general  mental  endow- 
ment of  a  very  high  order.  He  was  as 
learned  and  as  thoughtful  as  George 
Eliot,  but  he  was  never  pedantic  or 
professorial.  He  had  a  wide  hospitality 
for  ideas,  a  cosmopolitanism  that  in 
itself  would  distinguish  him  among 
Englishmen.  His  works  abound  in 
the  keenest  reflections  on  life.  Al- 
though the  Spirit  of  Comedy  becomes 
sometimes  no  laughing  matter,  he  is, 
in  spite  of  its  domination,  genuinely 
humorous.  Nothing,  upsets  him;  he 
sees  life  without  passion  and  without 
impatience.  His  genius  gives  us, 
in  Stevenson's  inimitable  phrase: 
"  Beauty,  touched  with  sex  and  laugh- 
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ter;  beauty  with  God*s  earth  for  the 
background." 

A  reader  of  Meredith's  novels  would 
be  likely,  with  no  other  source  of 
information,  to  reflect  that  he  must 
be  also  a  writer  of  verse.  As  a  prose 
writer  he  is  often  merely  a  poet  un- 
ripped. His  first  book  and  his  last  were 
collections  of  poems,  and  through- 
out his  productive  years  verse  alter- 
nated with  prose.  Two  at  least  of 
his  poems  have  general  acceptance, 
*'Love  in  the  Valley"  and  *' Modem 
Love."  There  are  good  judges  who 
believe  that  his  poetic  works  in  general 
will  take  a  very  high  place.  They  are 
so  varied  in  method,  in  form  and  in 
manner  that  they  cannot  be  char- 
acterized as  a  whole.  His  good  gifts 
are  embodied  there,  and  there  are 
his  limitations.  Having  an  excellent 
ear,  a  sensitive  taste  and  familiarity 
with  great  poetic  forms  not  of  English 
growth,  he  often  selected  metres 
that  need  the  highest  and  most  con- 
fident poetic  endowment.  Perhaps 
no  one  will  feel  that  Meredith  is 
wronged  by  the  admission  that  his 
hand  was  not  perfectly  sure.  When 
his  first  verses  appeared  in  185 1, 
Charles  Kingsley,  who  reviewed  them 
kindly,  remarked  with  great  good 
sense:  "If  the  hounds  are  running 
hard,  it  is  no  shame  to  any  man  to 
smash  a  gate  instead  of  clearing  it; 
but  if  any  gentleman  larks  his  horse 
over  supererogatory  leaps  at  the 
cover-side,  he  is  not  allowed  to  knock 
all  four  hoofs  against  the  top-bar." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Meredith 
does  not  infrequently  smash  a  gate; 
still  more  often  does  the  telltale  bar 
rattle  beneath  his  hoofs  as  he  larks 
at  the  supererogatory.  '*  Love  in  the 
Valley"  is  written  in  an  exquisite 
metre;  its  current  returns  upon  itself 
with  a  ripple  that  inevitably  suggests 
flowing  water.  It  abounds  in  perfect 
lines,  and  the  difficult  trochaic  rhythm 
is  for  the  most  part  a  willing  slave. 
Many  sorts  of  beauty  meet  in  such 
lines  as  these: 

All  the  girls  are  out  with  their  baskets  for 
the  primrose; 
Up  lanes,  woods  through,  they  troop  in 
joyful  bands. 


My  sweet  leads;  she  knows  not  why,  but 
now  she  loiters, 
Eyes   the    bent   anemones,    and    hangs 
her  hands. 

But  the  more  keenly  one  admires, 
the  more  sadly  must  one  be  aware 
that  whereas  "sweet"  scans  short  in 
the  third  line,  it  is  as  long  as  any 
syllable  in  the  language. 

Meredith  made  his  verse  the 
vehicle  of  much  difficult  matter, 
moral,  social  and  political.  His  in- 
tellectual faculty  was  ever  crowding 
out  the  sensuous,  and  when  his  rea- 
son was  in  full  cry  he  had  a  short  way 
with  the  metre,  dropping  out  a  pre- 
position or  a  conjunction  here  and 
there.  He  could  combine  the  dul- 
ness  of  Wordsworth  with  the  prickli- 
ness  of  Browning.  On  the  other  hand 
he  could  write  such  clear,  melodious, 
chastened  verse  as  the  famous  "son- 
net" beginning 
We  saw  the  swallows  gathering  in  the  sky. 

In  verse  he  was  torn  between  Ros- 
setti  and  Browning,  as  in  prose  he 
was  torn  between  Moli^re  and  Richter. 
Years  must  pass  before  it  can  be 
decided  where  he  stands  in  the 
mighty  chorus  of  English  singers. 


Last    night    returning   from    my    twilight 

walk 
I  met  the  grey  mist  Death,  whose  eyeless 

brow 
Was  bent  on  me,  and  from  his  hand  of 

chalk 
He  reached  me  flowers  as  from  a  withered 

bough : 
O  Death,  what  bitter  nosegays  givest  thou! 

Death  said,  I  gather,  and  pursued  his  way. 
Another  stood  by  me,  a  shape  in  stone, 
Sword-hacked  and  iron-stained,with  breasts 

of  clay. 
And  metal  veins  that  sometimes  fiery  shone : 
O   Life,  how  naked  and  how  hard  when 

known  I 

Life  said:  As  thou  hast  carved  me,  such 

am  I. 
Then  memory ,like  the  night-jar  on  the  pine. 
And  sightless  hope,  a  woodlark  in  night  sky, 
Joined  notes  of  Death  and  Life  till  night's 

decline: 
Of   Death,  of   Life,   those  inwound   notes 

are  mine. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

A  HAVEN  OP  REFUGE 

T  was  a  strange  day 
whose  gray  dawn 
brought  Callista  to 
her  father-in-law's 
door.  Where  she 
had  wandered, 
questioning,  de- 
bating, agonizing, 
since  she  dismissed  Flenton  Hands  at 
the  comer  of  old  Kimbro's  lean  home 
pasture,  only  Callista  knew.  The  Ju- 
das tree  down  by  the  spring  branch 
might  have  told  a  tale  of  clutching 
fingers  that  reached  up  to  its  low 
boughs,  while  somebody  stood  shak- 
ing and  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
creek  that  came  down  the  gorge  past 
that  home  Callista  was  leaving.  The 
mosses  between  there  and  the  big 
road  could  have  whispered  of  swift- 
passing  feet  that  went  restlessly  as 
though  driven  to  and  fro  over  their 
sodden  carpet  for  hours. 

The  bluff  where  a  trail  precariously 
rounds  old  Flat  Top  kept  its  secret  of 
a  crouching  figure  that  looked  out 
over  the  Gulf,  black  beneath  the 
turgid,  late-risen  moon,  of  a  sobbing 
voice  that  prayed  and  accused  and 
questioned  incoherently. 

The  household  at  Kimbro  Cleaver- 
age's  rose  by  candle-light.  Sylvane, 
strolling  out  to  the  water  bucket, 
barely  well  awake,  caught  sight  of  his 
sister-in-law  at  the  gate,  gave  one 
swift  glance  at  her  face  as  it  showed 
gray  through  the  dim  light,  wheeled 


silently,  and  hurried  ahead  of  her  into 
the  kitchen  to  warn  his  sister  not  to 
question  her.  So  she  was  received 
with  that  marvellous,  fine  courtesy 
of  the  mountaineer  which  proffers 
only  an  unquestioning  welcome,  de- 
manding no  explanations  of  the 
strangest  coming  or  of  the  most  un- 
expected comer.  She  answered  their 
greeting  in  a  curiously  lifeless  tone, 
said  only  that  she  was  tired,  not  sick 
at  all,  and  would  like  to  lie  down; 
and  when  Mandy  hastened  with  her 
to  the  cherished  spare  bed  and  saw 
her  safely  bestowed  there,  the  girl 
sank  into  almost  instant  slumber  as 
soon  as  she  had  stretched  herself 
out. 

"She's  went  to  sleep  already," 
whispered  Mandy  to  Sylvane,  as  she 
stepped  back  into  the  kitchen;  and 
while  she  quietly  carried  forward  the 
breakfast  preparations,  the  boy  crept 
up  to  the  loft  where  Mary  Ann  Martha 
and  Polly  slept,  and  whence  the  little 
one's  boisterous  tones  began  to  be 
heard.  A  little  later  he  came  down 
with  the  two,  holding  the  five-year- 
old  by  the  hand,  imposing  quiet  upon 
them  both  by  look  and  word;  main- 
taining it  by  constant  watchfulness. 

They  ate  their  breakfast,  speaking 
in  subdued  voices,  mostly  of  indif- 
ferent matters.  Mandy,  who,  woman 
fashion,  would  have  made  some 
comment,  inquiry  or  suggestion,  was 
checked  whenever  she  looked  at  the 
faces  of  her  men  folk.  The  meal 
over,  Sylvane  and  her  father  went 
out  to  the  day's  work.  Mandy 
cleared  away  the  dishes  and  set  the 
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house  in  order,  returning  every  little 
while  to  hover  doubtfully  above  that 
slim  form  lying  so  silent  and  motion- 
less in  the  bed.  She  was  frightened 
at  the  way  the  girl  slept,  not  knowing 
that  Callista  had  not  closed  her  eyes 
the  night  before,  and  that  she  was 
worn  out  mind  and  body  with  weeks 
of  fretting  emotions. 

The  morning  came  on  still,  warm 
and  cloudy.  There  was  silence  in  the 
forest — the  softened  loam  making  no 
sound  under  any  foot,  last  year's  old 
leaves  too  damp  to  rustle  on  the  oak 
boughs.  It  was  a  day  so  soundless, 
windless,  colorless,  as  to  seem  unreal, 
with  a  haunting  sadness  in  the  air 
like  an  undefined  memory  of  past 
existences,  a  drowsiness  of  forgotten 
lands.  Even  the  hearth  fire  faded 
faint  in  that  toneless  day,  which  had 
neither  heat  nor  cold  indoors  nor  out. 
Again  and  again,  as  the  hours  wore 
on,  the  Widow  Griever  stole  in  and 
looked  upon  her  sleeping  guest  with  a 
sort  of  terror.  She  sent  Polly  away 
with  Mary  Ann  Martha  to  look  for 
posies  in  the  far  woods  that  the  house 
might  be  quiet.  Quiet — ^it  was  as  if 
the  vast  emptiness  which  surrounds 
the  universe  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  that  day,  making  all  objects 
transparent,  weightless,  meaningless, 
without  power  of  motion.  She  would 
stand  beside  the  bed  noting  the  even 
breathing  of  the  sleeper,  then  go 
softly  to  the  door  and  look  out.  The 
trees  rose  into  the  stillness  and 
emptiness  and  spread  their  branches 
there,  themselves  thin  shadows  of  an 
overpast  growth  and  life ;  the  water  of 
the  pond  below  lay  wan  and  glassy, 
unstirred  by  any  ripple;  the  very 
rocks  on  its  edges  appeared  devoid 
of  substance.  From  ten  o'clock,  it 
seemed  one  standstill  afternoon,  lack- 
ing sign  of  life  or  the  passage  of  time, 
until  the  imperceptible  approach  of 
dusk  and  the  slow  deepening  of  a 
night  which  might  to  all  appearances 
be  the  shadow  of  eternal  sleep. 

Kimbro  and  his  son  had  taken  their 
bit  of  dinner  with  them  to  their  work 
of  clearing  and  brush-burning  in  a 
distant  field.  At  dusk  they  came 
quietly  in  to  find  the  supper  ready. 


Polly  still  herding  Mary  Ann  Martha 
to  keep  her  quiet,  Mandy  Griever 
putting  the  meal  on  the  table,  worried, 
but  saying  nothing.  On  their  part, 
they  asked  no  questions,  but  each 
stole  an  anxious  glance  at  the  shut 
door  behind  which  was  the  spare  bed. 
As  they  sat  down  to  eat,  Mandy-  said 
to  her  father : 

"I  don't  hardly  know.  Poppy — 
she's  a  sleepin'  yit — ^been  a-sleepin' 
like  that  ever  sence  she  laid  down 
thar.     Do  you  reckon  I  ort — .? " 

"  I  'd  jest  let  her  sleep,  daughter," 
put  in  the  old  man  gently.  **  I  reckon 
hit 's  the  best  medicine  she  can  get. 
The  pore  child  must  be  sort  of  wore 
out." 

.After  supper,  while  Mandy  with 
Polly's  help  was  washing  the  dishes, 
Kimbro  and  his  younger  son  held 
a  brief  consultation  out  by  the  gate, 
after  which  the  boy  moved  swiftly 
oflE,  going  up  Lance's  Laurel. 

A  Uttle  later  Callista  wakened 
briefly.  She  sat  listlessly  upon  the 
side  of  the  bed,  declining  Mandy's 
eager  proffer  of  good  warm  supper  at 
the  table,  and  took — almost  perforce 
— from  the  elder  woman's  hand  the 
cup  of  coffee  and  bit  of  food  which 
Mandy  brought  her. 

"No,  no,  nothing  more,  thank 
you,  Sis*  Mandy!"  she  said  hastily, 
almost  recoiling.  "  That 's  a-plenty. 
I  ain't  hungry — ^just  sort  o*  tired." 
And  she  turned  round,  stretched 
herself  on  the  bed  once  more,  and 
sank  back  into  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  break- 
fast was  ready,  although  Mandy  had 
listened  in  vain  for  sounds  from 
the  small  room,  Callista  came  un- 
expectedly out,  fully  dressed.  She 
sat  with  them  at  the  table,  pale, 
downcast,  staring  at  her  plate  and 
crumbling  a  bit  of  com  pone,  unable 
to  do  more  than  drink  a  few  swallows 
of  coffee.  She  did  not  note  that 
Sylvane  was  missing.  Later,  the  boy 
came  back  from  Lance's  Laurel,  to 
tell  his  father  and  sister  that  he  had 
spent  the  night  with  his  brother,  that 
the  cabin  in  the  Gap  was  now  closed 
and  empty,  and  Lance  gone  to  work 
at  Thatcher  Daggett's  sawmill,  some 
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twelve  miles  through  the  woods,  out 
on  North  Caney  Creek,  where  several 
men  of  the  neighborhood  were  em- 
ployed. 

"  That 's  the  reason  Callista  come 
over  here,"  old  Kimbro  said,  mildly. 
"  She  and  Lance  have  had  a  difference 
of  opinion,  hit 's  likely,  about  whether 
or  no  he  should  go  there.  Well,  I  'm 
sure  glad  to  have  her  with  us.  She  'd 
'a'  been  right  lonesome  all  to  herself.*' 

"Would  you  name  it  to  her?" 
asked  the  widow  anxiously. 

Kimbro  shook  his  head.  "Don't 
you  name  nothin*  to  the  girl,  except 
that  she  's  welcome  in  this  house  as 
long  as  she  cares  to  stay — and  don't 
say  too  much  about  that — she  knows 
it." 

"Lance  has  fixed  it  up  with  old 
man  Daggett  so  that  Callista  can  get 
what  she  wants  from  the  store — 
Derf  s  place,"  put  in  Sylvane. 

An  expression  of  relief  dawned 
upon  Mandy's  thin,  anxious  face. 
The  Kimbro  Cleaverages  were  very 
poor.  Truly  Callista,  the  admired, 
was  welcome;  yet  the  seams  of  their 
narrow  resources  would  fairly  gape 
with  the  strain  to  cover  the  enter- 
tainment of  such  a  guest.  If  she 
could  get  what  she  wanted  from 
Derf's,  it  would  simplify  matters 
greatly. 

"  Well,  you  '11  tell  her  that.  Won't 
ye,  Buddy?"  his  sister  prompted 
Sylvane. 

He  nodded.  "  I  've  got  some  other 
things  to  tell  her  from  Lance,"  he 
said,  boyishly  secretive.  "  I  'm  goin' 
over  to  see  him  at  the  mill  some 
Sunday,  and  she  can  send  word  by 
me.  I  *11  be  passin'  back  and  forth 
all  the  time  whilst  he 's  workin'  there." 

But  when  this  easy  method  of 
communication  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Callista,  she  made  no  offer 
toward  using  it. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  of  the  day 
after  her  arrival.  The  rain  was  inter- 
mitted, not  definitely  ceased;  there 
would  be  more  of  it ;  but  just  now  the 
air  was  warm  and  the  sun  brilliant. 
Mountain  fashion,  the  door  of  the 
cabin  stood  wide.  Mary  Ann  Martha 
had  a  com  pone,  and  she  took  occa- 


sional bites  from  it  as  she  circled  the 
visitor,  staring  at  her  with  avid,  hazel 
eyes  that  troubled  Callista's  calm 
whenever  she  caught  the  fire  of  them, 
so  like  Lance's.  Marauding  chickens 
came  across  the  door-stone  and  ven- 
tured far  on  the  child's  trail  of  crumbs ; 
the  light  cackle  of  their  whispered 
duckings,  the  scratch  of  their  toes  on 
the  puncheons,  alone  broke  the  still- 
ness. 

Callista  sat  by  the  doorway,  a 
dead  weight  at  her  heart,  the  pallor, 
the  weariness  of  it  shown  plainly  in 
her  face. 

"  Good  land,  Polly — cain't  you  take 
this  chap  out  in  the  woods  and  lose 
her?"  demanded  the  widow  in  final 
exasperation,  as  Mary  Ann  Martha 
turned  suddenly  on  the  chicken  that 
was  stalking  her,  and  shooed  it 
squalling  from  the  door.  "I  want 
to  get  out  my  qtiilt  and  work  on 
it." 

All  unconscious  that  these  things 
were  done  on  her  behalf,  CalUsta 
saw  the  unwilling  Mary  Ann  Martha 
marched  away.  She  beheld  the  quilt 
brought  out  and  spread  on  the  widow's 
knees,  quite  as  some  chatelaine  of  old 
might  have  produced  her  tapestry 
for  the  diversion  of  the  guest.  Over 
the  gulf  of  pain  and  regret  and  appre- 
hension— this  well  of  struggling  seeth- 
ing emotion — lightly  crackled  the 
surface  sounds  of  life,  material  talk, 
bits  of  gossip,  that  Callista  roused 
herself   to  hearken  to    and   answer. 

Mandy  spoke  in  a  solemn,  muffled 
tone,  somewhat  the  voice  she  would 
have  used  if  her  father  or  Sylvane 
were  dead  in  the  house.  She  would 
have  been  more  than  human,  and  less 
than  woman,  had  she  not  to  some 
degree  relished  the  situation.  She 
was  in  a  position  to  say,  "  I  told  you 
so."  She  remembered  with  deep  sat- 
isfaction that,  though  she  was  his 
own  sister,  she  had  always  repre- 
hended Lance  publicly  and  privately, 
holding  him  unfit  to  mate  with  this 
paragon.  Callista  had  the  sensation 
of  being  at  her  own  funeral.  She 
drooped,  colorless  and  inert,  in  her 
chair,  and  stared  past  everything 
the  room  contained,  out  through  the 
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open  door  and  across  the  far  blue 
rim  of  hills. 

"I  believe  in  my  soul  these  here 
needles  Sylvane  got  me  is  too  fine 
for  my  cotton,"  Mandy  murmured, 
by  way  of  attracting  attention.  **  I 
wonder  could  you  thread  one  for  me, 
Callista.  Your  eyes  is  younger  than 
mine." 

Callista  took  the  needle  and 
threaded  it,  handing  it  back  with  a 
sigh.  As  she  did  so,  her  glance  en- 
countered Mandy's  solicitous  gaze, 
then  fell  to  the  quilt. 

"  You — you  Ve  done  a  sight  of 
work  on  that,  have  n't  you,  Sis' 
Mandy?"  she  asked  gently. 

The  widow  nodded.  "  An'  there 's  a 
sight  more  to  do,"  she  added. 

"Hit's  a  pretty  figure,"  Callista 
said,  producing  a  kmdly  show  of 
interest. 

Mandy  brightened.  "  Ef  I  only  had 
some  purple,  for  them  laylocks,"  she 
deprecated. 

"Purple,"  hesitated  the  visitor. 
'*  I  've  got  a  piece  of  purple  calico  at 
— at  home."  Her  voice  trailed  and 
faltered  huskily  over  the  words. 
Then  she  set  her  lips  hard,  crested 
her  head  in  the  old  fashion,  and  went 
on  evenly.  "  I  've  got  a  piece  of 
mighty  pretty  purple,  and  one  as 
near  gold  as  ever  goods  was,  that 
you  're  welcome  to.  Sis'  Mandy,  if — 
if  you  or  Polly  would  go  over  and  get 
em. 

"  Yes — shore,  honey;  I  '11  be  glad 
to  go  any  time,"  said  Mandy  Griever, 
"  ef  you  '11  jest  tell  me  where  to 
look." 

So  life  went  on  at  the  Kimbro 
Cleaverage  place,  a  curious  interlude; 
and  still  no  word  was  said  to  Callista 
of  the  strangeness  of  her  advent,  and 
no  explanation  vouchsafed,  till  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  the  girl 
herself  sought  her  father-in-law  and 
opened  the  matter  haltingly,  timidly. 
They  were  out  at  the  wood-pile  where 
Kimbro  was  cutting  the  next  day's 
wood  for  Mandy 's  use.  He  dropped 
his  axe  to  the  chopping  log  and  stood 
leaning  on  it,  peering  at  her  with 
mild,  faded,  near-sighted  eyes. 


"Well  now,  Callisty,"  he  began 
gently,  "  I  'm  glad  you  named  this 
to  me  becaze  I  've  got  a  message  for 
you  from  Lance,  and  I  did  n't  want 
to  speak  of  it  for  fear  it  would  seem 
like  hurrying  you  away,  or  criticising 
any  of  your  actions.  I  want  you  to 
know,  daughter,  that  I  don't  do  that. 
Lance  is  a  wild  boy,  and  he  's  got 
wild  ways.  But  he  has  a  true  heart, 
honey,  and  one  of  these  days  you  '11 
find  it;  now,  I  reckon  you  might  be 
having  some  trouble  with  him." 

"A  message,"  repeated  Callista  in 
a  low  tone.     "Is  he  gone  away?" 

"Well,  he  's  out  on  North  Caney," 
old  Kimbro  told  her,  "a-workin'  at 
Thatch  Daggett's  sawmill.  Lance 
can  make  good  money  whenever  he  '11 
work  at  his  own  trade,  and  I  doubt  not 
he  '11  do  right  well  at  this  sawmill 
business,  too.  He  hain't  got  the  land 
cleared  over  where  you-all  was  livin' 
that  he  ought  to  have,  an'  I  think 
it 's  better  for  you  to  stay  on  with 
us  awhile — ^we  're  sure  proud  to  have 
you." 

Callista 's  eyes  filled  with  a  sudden 
rush  of  tears'.  Kimbro  did  not  ex- 
plain to  her  that  Sylvane  had  gone 
to  see  his  brother.  He  fumbled  in 
his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  little 
packet  of  money. 

"Lance  sent  you  this,"  he  said. 
"He  never  had  time  to  write  any 
letter.  My  son  Lance  is  a  mighty 
poor  correspondent  at  the  best;  but 
he  sent  you  this,  and  he  bade  Sylvane 
to  tell  you  that  you  was  to  buy  what 
you  needed  at  Derf's  store,  an'  that 
he  'd  hope  to  send  you  money  from 
time  to  time  as  you  should  need  it." 

Callista  looked  on  the  ground  and 
said  nothing.  And  so  it  was  settled. 
The  comfortable,  new,  well-fitted  home 
at  the  head  of  Lance's  Laurel  was 
closed,  and  Callista  lived  in  the 
shabby,  ruinous  dwelling  of  her  father- 
in-law.  The  help  that  Callista  could 
offer  was  welcome.  She  had  always 
been  an  ideal,  a  pattern  of  perfection, 
to  Mandy  Griever,  and  now  they 
made  a  sort  of  queen  of  her.  The 
widow  begrudged  her  nothing,  and 
waited  on  her  hand  and  foot.  Polly 
followed  her  around  and  served  her 
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eagerly,  admiringly;  but,  most  aston- 
ishing of  all,  Mary  Ann  Martha  would 
be  good  for  her,  and  was  ready  to  do 
an)rthing  to  attract  her  notice.  Some- 
times Callista  seemed  to  want  the 
child  with  her,  and  sometimes  when 
the  little  girl  looked  at  her  with 
Lance's  eyes,  and  spoke  out  suddenly 
in  his  defiant  fashion,  Callista  would 
wince  as  though  she  had  been  struck 
at,  and  send  the  little  one  away  almost 
harshly. 

She  never  referred  to  what  Kimbro 
Cleaverage  had  told  her,  but  she 
presently  began,  of  necessity,  to  buy 
some  things  at  the  store  for  her  own 
use,  where  she  had  formerly  purchased 
only  that  which  would  make  good 
her  stay  with  her  father-in-law. 

And  so  the  wild,  cool,  shower- 
dashed,  sun-dappled,  sweet-scented, 
growing  days  of  spring  followed  each 
other,  passing  into  weeks  and  months, 
until  midsummer  with  its  pause  in 
rural  life  was  come.  Octavia  Gentry, 
who  was  a  little  out  of  health,  had 
sent  word  again  and  again  that  she 
wanted  Callista  to  come  home.  It 
was  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  deep 
calm  of  July  when  she  finally  came 
over  herself  to  the  Cleaverage  place 
to  try  to  fetch  her  daughter. 

"Honey," — her  mother  took  the 
girl  into  a  reproachful  embrace,  and 
then  held  her  back  and  looked  at  her, 
tears  streaming  down  her  face, — 
"  honey — I  've  come  for  you.  Me 
and  gran'-pappy  is  a-goin'  to  take 
you  right  home  with  us  when  we  go 
this  evenin*.  Git  your  things  a-ready. 
Me  with  but  one  child  on  this  earth, 
and  her  to  go  through  what  you  Ve 
got  to,  in  the  house  of — ^well,  of  course, 
not  just  strangers — but  other  folks!'* 

But  Octavia  was  denied.  As  old 
Ajax  helped  her  into  the  buckboard 
that  evening,  something  in  her  tear- 
disfigured  face  seemed  to  anger  him. 

"Well,  ye  spiled  the  gal  rotten!" 
he  said  testily,  without  introduction 
or  preface,  climbing  meanwhile  to 
his  seat  beside  her.  "  Ye  spiled 
Callisty  rotten,  that  *s  what  ye  did! 
And  then  you  give  her  to  one  of  the 
cussedest  high-headed  fellers  I  ever 
seen — a  man  that  'd  as  soon  take  a 


charge  of  buckshot  as  a  dare — a  man 
that  'd  die  before  he  *d  own  he  *s 
beat.  Lance  Cleaverage  ain't  the 
meanest  feller  in  the  world,  and 
Callisty  would  do  very  well  if  she 
could  be  made  to  behave;  but  the 
two   of   *em " 

He  sighed  impatiently,  shook  his 
head,  and  flogged  the  old  horse  gently 
and  steadily  without  in  -the  least 
affecting  its  gait.  Suddenly  he  spoke 
out  again  with  a  curious  air  of  un- 
willingness, and  at  much  more  length 
than  Grandfather  Gentry  usually  did. 

"  Them  two  was  homed  and  made 
for  each  other.  Ef  ;they  can  ever 
fight  it  out  and  git  to  agree,  hit  '11  be 
one  o'  the  finest  matches  anybody 
ever  seed;  but  whilst  they're  a- 
fightin'  it  out — huh-uh, " — his  face 
drew  into  a  look  of  wincing  sympathy, 
— "  I  don't  know  as  I  want  any  one 
of  'em  under  my  roof.  I  used  to 
raise  a  good  deal  of  Cain  o'  my  own — 
yes,  I  played  the  devil  a-plenty.  I 
put  that  through  as  best  I  might,  an' 
I  'm  a  old  man  now.  I  like  to  see 
some  peace.  I  did  tell  you  that  you 
could  bid  Callisty  come  home  with  us; 
but  she 's  said  no  to  you — an'  I 
ain't  sorry.  She  's  the  onliest  grand- 
child I  've  got  left,  an' — I  think  a 
heap  of  her.  If  she  was  to  come  on 
her  own  motions — that  would  be 
different.  But  having  spiled  her  as 
you  have,  Octavy,  best  is  that  you 
should  let  her  and  Lance  alone  for 
a  spell." 

His  daughter-in-law  looked  at  him 
mutely  out  of  her  reddened  eyes,  and 
the  balance  of  the  drive  was  accom- 
plished in  silence. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

THROUGH  THE  STORM 

Lance  Cleaverage  was  come  to  a 
thing  at  which  he  could  not  shrug  the 
shoulder.  He  could  not  fling  this 
off  lightly  with  a  toss  of  the  head  or 
a  defiant,  "Have  it  as  you  please." 
What  was  he  to  do?  Was  he  not 
man  enough  to  rule  his  domestic 
affairs?  Could  he  not  command  the 
events  and  individuals   of  his   own 
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household  by  simply  being  himself? 
To  go  to  Callista  and  exert  authority 
in  words,  by  overt  actions,  by  use  of 
force — this  vas  not  his  ideal,  it  was 
impossible  to  him.  Well,  what  then? 
Must  his  child  be  bom  under  the 
roof  of  another? 

Summer  wore  to  autunm  with  all 
its  clanmnt  grandeur  of  coloring,  its 
dreaming  airs  and  blue  silences  over 
great  slopes  of  tapestried  mountains, 
and  still  the  question  was  unanswered. 
Callista  herself  was  in  the  mood  when 
she  found  it  hard  to  think  of  anything 
beyond  her  own  body,  the  little  gar- 
ment she  was  fashioning,  the  day 
which  rounded  itself  from  morning 
into  night  again. 

And  now  came  a  new  complication: 
Daggett  announced  that  he  had  no 
money  to  pay.  Credit  at  the  store 
was  all  very  well  for  Callista's  pres- 
ent needs,  but  Lance  Cleaverage's  wife 
must  have  a  sum  of  money  put  at 
her  disposal  for  the  time  which  was 
approaching.  Lance  walked  from 
North  Caney  to  Hepzibah  one  Satur- 
day night  to  offer  Satan  for  sale,  and 
found  the  black  horse  lame.  The 
man  who  had  agreed  to  buy  him  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  take  Cindy 
in  his  place — the  black  filly  which  he 
had,  in  the  first  days  of  their  marriage, 
given  to  Callista  for  her  own  use — 
presented  with  sweet  words  of  praise 
of  his  bride's  beauty  and  her  charm- 
ing appearance  on  the  horse — a 
lover's  gift,  a  bridegroom's.  Yet  the 
money  must  be  had,  and  the  next 
time  Sylvane  came  across  to  the 
lumber  camp,  he  carried  back  with 
him  and  put  into  his  young  sister-in- 
law's  listless  hand  the  poor  price  of 
the  little  filly. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  Sylvane 
knew  that  he  must  go  for  his  brother. 
It  had  stormed.  About  noon  the 
rain  ceased,  and,  with  its  passing,  the 
wind  began  to  blow  harder.  At  first 
it  leaped  in  over  the  hills  like  a  freed 
spirit,  glad  and  wild,  tossing  the  wet 
leaves  to  the  flying  clouds,  laughing 
in  the  round  face  of  the  hunter's  moon 
which  rose  that  evening  full  and 
red.  But  it  grew  and  grew  like  the 
bottle  genie,  drunken  with  strength; 


its  laughter  became  a  rudeness,  its 
pranks  malicious;  it  was  a  dancing 
satyr,  roughly  riotous,  but  still  full 
of  living  warmth  and  glee.  It  shouted 
down  the  chimney;  it  clattered  the 
dry  vines  by  the  porch,  and  wrenched 
at  everjrthing  left  loose-ended  about 
the  place;  it  whooped  and  swung 
through  the  straining  forest.  Such 
winds  bring  the  little  fox  snows,  or 
hominy  snows,  that  drift  into  crevices, 
and,  edged  with  winter  now,  search 
every  joint  in  the  cabin  armor, 
uttering  sounds  as  of  the  great  night- 
mare owl  of  Indian  mythology;  voic- 
ing the  malignance  of  the  old  North, 
clawing  and  biting  whatever  flesh 
makes  bold  to  face  them. 

But  this  night  it  sank  to  a  whisper, 
as  Sylvane  mside  his  way  finally 
into  the  camp.  The  next  morning 
dawn  walked  in  peace  like  a  conquer- 
ing spirit  across  the  whiteness  of  snow, 
wind-woven  over  night  into  great  laps 
and  folds  of  sculpture.  As  the  day 
lengthened  the  cold  strengthened. 
Again  the  wind  wakened;  and  now  it 
was  a  wild  sword  song  in  the  tree 
tops.  Ice  glittered  under  the  rays  of 
a  sun  which  warmed  nothing.  It 
was  a  day  of  silver  and  steel.  The 
frost  bit  deep;  under  the  crisping 
snow  the  ground  rang  hard  as  iron. 
Wagons  on  the  big  road  could  be 
heard  for  a  mile.  As  the  two  brothers 
passed  Daggett's  cow  lot  on  setting 
forth,  with  its  one  lean  heifer  standing 
humped  and  shivering  in  the  angle 
of  the  wall,  Sylvane  spoke. 

"  Reckon  we  'U  have  pretty  hard 
work  gettin'  'crost  the  gulch."  He 
glanced  at  Lance's  shoes.  "This 
here  snow  is  right  wet,  too — ^but  hit 's 
a-freezin*.  Maybe  we  'd  better  go 
back  an'  wait  till  to-morrow — ^hit  *11 
be  solid  by  then." 

"  I  aimed  to  go  to-day,"  said  Lance, 
quite  as  if  Sylvane  had  not  come  for 
him.  "  I  '11  stop  a-past  Derf's  and 
get  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  Buddy." 

No  more  was  said,  and  they  fared 
on.  There  was  no  cheerful  sound  of 
baying  dogs  as  they  passed  the  way- 
side cabins.  In  such  weather  hounds 
crouch  by  the  roaring  chimney,  pigs 
huddle  under  projections  ^nd  over* 
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hanging  rocks;  man  and  the  creatures 
under  his  care  only  shiver  through 
the  time,  being  unprepared  for  it. . 
All  true  life  seems  to  have  stopped — it 
can  only  wait  for  this  cruel  hand  to 
be  raised.  Most  of  all  the  moun- 
taineer dreads  snow,  chiefly  because 
he  is  apt  to  be  ill  shod.  The  fierce 
winter  of  New  England  forces  de- 
fence; but  where  thfe  weather  is 
irregular,  a  wet  day  and  a  dry  one, 
a  cold  day  and  a  hot  one,  where 
sometimes  there  is  thunder  every 
month  of  the  year,  and  the  red  bird 
whistles  by  the  pond  through  the 
bleakest  dajrs,  man  merely  crouches 
under  the  thong  of  occasional  out- 
bursts of  winter. 

The  woods  were  ghostly  still.  The 
birds,  the  small  furry  wild  creatures 
crept  into  burrow  and  inner  fastness 
under  the  impish  architecture  of  the 
ice  and  snow.  Going  up  past  Taylor 
Peavey's  board  shanty  they  found  that 
feckless  householder  outside,  grabbling 
about  in  the  snow  for  firewood. 

"  My  wife,  she  *s  down  sick  in  the 
bed,"  he  told  them;  **an'  I  never 
'lowed  it  would  come  on  to  be  as 
chilly  as  what  it  is;  an' — ^she  *s  got 
both  her  feet  froze  tollable  bad." 

The  Cleaverage  brothers  paused 
in  their  desperate  climb  to  help  haul 
down  a  leaning  pine  tree  near  the 
flimsy  shack.  They  left  Peavey  mak- 
ing headway  with  a  skilfully  swung 
axe  whose  strokes  followed  them 
hollowly  as  they  once  more  entered 
the  white  mystery  and  wonder  of 
the  forest. 

Arrival  at  Derf  s  place  was  almost 
like  finding  warmer  weather.  The 
half-dozen  buildings  were  thick  and 
well  tightened,  and  the  piles  of  fire- 
wood heaped  handy  were  like  struc- 
tures themselves. 

"  It 's  sin  that  prospers  in  this 
world,'*  jeered  the  gentle  Sylvane, 
blue  with  cold,  heartsick  as  he  looked 
at  his  brother's  set  face,  poor  clothing 
and  broken  shoes.  Lance  stepped 
ahead  of  Sylvane,  silent  but  unsub- 
dued, bankrupt  of  all  but  the  auda- 
cious spirit  within  him. 

Garrett  Derf  admitted  them  to  the 
store,  which  was  closed  on  account 


of  the  bitter  weather  that  kept  every- 
body housed.  But  there  was  a 
roaring  fire,  in  the  barrel  stove  in  its 
midst,  and  after  a  time  the  silent 
Lance  approached  it  warily,  putting 
out  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other. 
Derf,  in  an  overcoat,  stood  across 
by  the  rude  desk,  fiddling  somewhat 
uneasily. 

"  I  hain't  figured  out  your  account, 
Cleaverage,"  he  observed  at  last; 
"  but  I  reckon  you  hain't  much  over- 
drawn. Likely  you  '11  be  able  to  even 
it  up  befo*  spring — ef  Miz  Cleaverage 
don't  buy  quite  so  free  as  what  she 
has  been  a-doin'." 

There  was  arlong,  significant  silence, 
the  wind  crying  at  the  eaves,  and 
bringing  down  a  fine  rattle  of  dry 
snow  to  drum  on  the  hollow  roof  above 
their  heads.  At  first  neither  of  the 
half-perished  men  looked  up,  but 
Sylvane  instinctively  drew  a  little 
nearer  to  his  brother. 

"W'y— w'y,  Mr.  Derf,"  be  began, 
with  an  indignant  tremble  in  his 
bo)dsh  voice,  "  I  've  fetched  every 
order  for  Sis*  Callie,  and  packed  home 
every  dollar's  worth  she  bought.  Hit 
don't  look  to  me  like  they  could 
amount  to  as  much  as  Lance's  wages. 
Lance  is  obliged  to  have  a  pair  of 
shoes." 

Lance  cast  a  fiery,  silencing  glance 
at  his  brother. 

"I  ain't  obliged  to  have  nothin' 
that  ain't  comin*  to  me,"  he  said 
sharply.  "Callisty's  bought  nothin' 
that  was  n't  proper.  Ef  she  needed 
what  was  here — ^that  's  all  right  with 
me,"  and  he  turned  and  walked 
steadily  from  the  room. 

"  Hey — hold  on,  you  Lance  Cleaver- 
age!" Derf  called  after  him.  "Thar 
you  go — ^like  somebody  was  n't  a*doin' 
ye  right.  I  'U  trust  you  for  a  pair  of 
shoes." 

In  the  wide-flung  doorway,  Lance 
wheeled  and  looked  back  at  him,  a 
gallant  figure  against  the  flash  of 
snow  outside,  gallant  in  spite  of  his 
broken  shoes  and  the  tattered  coat 
on  his  back. 

"Go  on,  Buddy,*'  he  said  gently, 
pointing  Sylvane  past  him.  Then  he 
turned  to  Derf. 
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"You  will?*'  he  inquired  of  the 
man  who,  he  knew,  was  trying  to 
rob  him.  "You  11  trust  me?  Well, 
Garrett  Derf ,  it  '11  be  a  colder  day 
than  this  when  I  come  to  you  and 
ask  for  trust."  And  without  another 
word  he  stepped  out  into  the  snow 
and  set  his  face  toward  his  father's 
house.  He  even  passed  the  boy  with 
a  kind  of  smile,  and  something  of  the 
old  light  squaring  of  the  shoulder. 

"  It  ain't  so  very  far  now,  Buddy," 
he  said. 

Sylvane  followed  doggedly.  The 
last  few  miles  were  merely  a  matter 
of  endurance,  the  rapid  motion  serv- 
ing to  keep  the  wanrith  of  life  in 
their  two  bodies. 

Octavia  Gentry,  coming  to  the 
back  door,  found  Lance  sitting  on  a 
little  platform  there,  rubbing  his  feet 
with  snow,  while  Sylvane  crouched 
on  the  steps,  taking  off  his  own  shoes. 

"  I  thought  I  *d  be  on  the  safe  side," 
Lance  said  in  an  unshaken  voice. 
"They  might  be  frost-bit,  and  then 
they  might  not.  No  need  to  go  to 
the  fire  with  'em  till  I  can  get  some 
feeling  in  'em.  How" — and  now  the 
tones  faltered  a  little — "how  is  she?" 

Octavia's  horrified  eyes  went  from 
the  feet  his  busy  hands  were  chafing 
with  snow,  to  his  lean,  brown  young 
face,  where  the  skin  seemed  to  cling 
to  the  bone,  and  the  hazel  eyes  were 
quite  too  large. 

"She's  doin'  well,"  choked  the 
mother.  "  The  doctor  's  been  gone 
five  hours  past.  It  *s  a  boy,  honey. 
They  're  both  asleep  now.  Oh,  my 
poor  Lance — my  poor  Lance!" 

A  sudden  glow  shone  in  the  hazel 
eyes.  Lance  turned  and  smiled  at 
her  so  that  the  tears  ran  over  her  face. 
He  set  down  the  lump  of  snow  he  had 
just  taken  up  in  his  hand,  and  rising 
began  to  stamp  softly. 

"  It 's  all  right,  mother,"  he  said 
in  a  tone  that  was  almost  gay.  "  I  'm 
feared  Sylvane  's  worse  off." 

But  it  appeared  on  inquiry  that 
Sylvane's  shoes  had  proved  almost 
water  tight,  and  that  a  brief  run  in 
the  snow  was  all  he  wanted  to  send 
him  in  the  house  tingling  with  warmth. 
Mandy  Griever,   hearing  the  voices, 


had  hurried  out.  Her  troubled  gaze 
went  over  Lance's  half-perished  face 
and  body,  the  whole  worn,  poor,  in- 
domitable aspect  of  him,  even  while 
she  greeted  him.  With  an  almost 
frightened  look,  she  turned  and  ran 
into  the  house,  cr3ring  hastily: 

"  I  '11  have  some  hot  coffee  for 
you-all  boys, mighty  quick."  And 
when  he  came  limping  in  a  few  minutes 
later,  there  was  an  appetizing  steam 
from  the  hearth  where  Polly  crouched 
beside  Mary  Ann  Martha,  whispering 
ovr  a  tale. 

Dry  foot-wear  was  found  for  the 
newcomers,  and  when  they  were 
finally  seated  in  comfort  at  their 
food,  both  women  looked  furtively 
at  Lance's  thin  cheeks,  the  long  un- 
shorn curls  of  his  hair,  and  Octavia 
wept  quietly.  When  he  had  eaten 
and  sat  for  a  little  time  by  the  fire, 
he  caught  at  his  mother-in-law's  dress 
as  she  went  past,  and  asked  with  an 
upward  glance  that  melted  her  heart : 

"How  soon  may  I  go  in  thar?" 

They  both  glanced  toward  the 
door  of  the  spare  room. 

"I  reckon  you  might  go  in  right 
now,  ef  you  'd  be  mighty  quiet," 
Octavia  debated,  full  of  sympathy. 
"What  do  you  say,  Miz  Griever?" 

"Well,  we  might  take  him  in  for 
a  spell,  I  reckon,"  Mandy  allowed 
dubiously,  more  sensible  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion,  when  men 
are  apt  to  be  hustled  about  and 
treated  with  a  lack  of  consideration 
they  endure  at  no  other  time. 

Lance  rose  instantly;  his  hand  was 
on  the  knob  of  the  door  before  Mandy 
and  Octavia  reached  him.  When 
they  did  so,  he  turned  sharply  and 
cast  one  swift  look  across  his  shoulder ; 
and  his  mother-in-law  drew  the 
Widow  Griever  back.  Lance  Clea- 
verage  entered  alone  the  chamber 
that  contained  his  wife  and  son. 

Closing  the  door  softly  behind  him, 
he  came  across  the  floor,  stepping 
very  gently,  lest  he  waken  the  sleepers 
in  the  big  four-posted  bed.  When 
he  stood  at  last  beside  the  couch  and 
looked  down  at  them,  something  that 
had  lived  strong  in  him  up  to  this 
moment  died  out,  and  its  place  was 
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taken  by  something  else,  which  he 
had  never  till  then  known. 

He  gazed  long  at  Callista's  face  on 
the  piUow,  that  ambiguous,  accusing 
countenance  of  sleep,  which  borrows 
somewhat  of  the  majesty  of  death. 
She  was  very  thin,  his  poor  Callista; 
her  temples  showed  the  blue  veins, 
the  long  oval  of  her  cheek  was  with- 
out any  bloom.  Beside  her,  in  the 
curve  of  her  arm,  lay  the  little  bundle 
of  new  life.  By  bending  forward,  he 
could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  tiny  face, 
and  a  sort  of  shock  went  through 
him  at  the  sight.  This  was  his  son — 
Lance  Qleaverage's  son! 

With  deft  fingers  he  rolled  the  sheet 
away  from  the  small  face,  so  that  he 
had  a  view  of  both,  then  sinking 
quietly  to  his  knees,  he  studied  them. 
Here  was  wife  and  child.  Confront- 
ing him  whose  boyish  folly  had 
broken  up  the  home  on  Lance's 
Laurel,  was  the  immortal  problem  of 
the  race.  A  son — and  Lance  had  it 
in  him,  when  life  had  sufficiently  dis- 
ciplined that  wajrward  pride  of  his. 


to  make  a  good  father  for  a  son. 
Long  and  silently  he  knelt  there, 
communing  with  himself  concerning 
this  new  element  thrust  into  his  life, 
this  new  candidate  for  citizenship  on 
that  island  where  he  had  once  figured 
the  bliss  of  dwelling  alone  with 
Callista.  Gropingly  he  searched  for 
the  clue  to  what  his  own  attitude 
should  now  be.  He  had  lived  hard 
and  gone  footsore  for  the  two  of  them. 
That  was  right,  wasn't  it?  A  man 
must  do  his  part  in  the  world.  His 
own  ruthers  came  after  that.  He 
accepted  this,  then,  as  the  biggest 
challenge  fate  had  yet  thrown  down 
to  him,  and  doubtfully  he  searched 
his  weapons  and  accoutrements  to 
prepare  for  holding  his  own. 

Callista's  eyes,  wide  and  clear, 
opened  and  fixed  themselves  on  his. 
For  some  time  she  lay  looking.  She 
seemed  to  be  adjusting  the  present  sit- 
uation. Then  with  a  little  whispered 
childish  cry,  "Lance — oh.  Lance!" 
she  put  out  feeble  arms  to  him,  and 
he  bent  his  face,  tear-wet,  to  hers. 


(  To  be  continued ) 
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HEN  sparrows  build 
and  the  leaves 
break  forth,  my 
old  sorrow  wakes 
and  cries,"  an4  I 
know  that  I  have 
once  more  to  go 
out  into  this  wea- 
ry, beautiful,  expensive  world,  and 
find  a  place  wherein  to  spend  the 
months  that  nature  and  New  York 
have  made  intolerable  in  town. 

I  have  not   yet  decided    whether 
the  acquisition  of  an  ill-kept  room  in 


"W 


a  modem-con venienceless  house,  with 
unfamiliar  food,  and  the  unstinted 
society  of  a  lot  of  unfamiliar  and 
undesired  people,  is  an  adequate  ex- 
change for  a  comfortable  New  York 
flat,  an  Irish  servant  to  wrestle  with, 
and  one's  own  chops  and  steaks  and 
gas  bill  to  attend  to.  To  be  sure, 
one  has.  the  fresh  air  and  green 
fields  of  the  country,  instead  of  hot 
pavements  and  trolley  cars;  but  there 
are  also  mosquitoes,  poison-ivy  and 
boarders  to  reckon  with ;  and  when  it  *s 
hot  in  New  York  one  can  take  a  bath. 
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and  when  it 's  hot  in  the  inexpensive 

country  one  can't,  for  there  the  old 
oaken  bucket  is  all  the  plumbing. 
and  the  well  usually  runs  lowest 
just  when  the  mercury  climbs  highest. 
If  you  are  a  person  of  liberal 
means  there  are  gorgeous  hotels  gap- 


live  somehow,  and  its  children  need 
fresh  air  even  as  the  little  Fifth  and 
First  Avenues;  and  for  them  the  ubi- 
quitous boarding-house  pervades  the 
land. 

Having  been  convinced  against  my 
will  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still, 
and  obstinately  set  out 
every  spring  to  hunt  for  a 
"  cottage  of  my  own  "  with- 
in reach  of  New  York 
and  my  income,  only  to 
find  that  all  the  cottages 
near  New  York  are  financi- 
ally impossible  and  that 
the  lovely  "homes  in  the 
heart  of  the  country," 
abandoned  farms,  etc.,  are 
so  hopelessly  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  that  they 
make  up  in  carriage  hire 
what  they  lack  in  rent 
and  conveniences.  So, 
abandoning  hope  as  well 
as  the  farms,  I  return 
again  to  the  inevitable 
board  i  ng-hotise,  which 
stands  ready  to  receive  all 
and  sundry  into  its  gre- 
,  garious  bosom,  bedrooms 
swept  and  dusted  "for 
the  season,"  rocking-chairs 
in  a  row  on  the  piazza,  and  pro- 
prietress with  the  customary  re- 
quest for  a  prompt  decision,  so  many 
wonder  ceases  that  foreigners  think  are  the  victims  eagerly  waiting  to 
all  Americans  rich.      But,  alas!  there     be  enmeshed. 
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ing  to  receive  you;  and  when  one 
knows  the  remuneration  accepted 
at    these    luxurious    establishments, 


e  so  many  of  us  unknown  to  histc«y 
and  to  foreigners  who  have  to  hve  on 
modest  incomes,  the  unclassed  fifth 
not  rich  enough  for  the  haughty 
foreigner's  notice,  nor  poor  enough 
for  the  charitable  native's — suspend- 
ed between  the  gilt-edged  hotel  and 
the  fresh-air  fund;  the  kind  that  is 
told  to  lead  the  simple  life  that 
is  impossible  without  a  suitable  in- 


When  I  have  finally  engaged  board 
for  the  summer,  I  always  look  at 
every  one  I  pass  in  the  street  with 
renewed  interest.  How  can  I  tell 
which  of  the  women  may  be  embrac- 
ing her  husband  and  spanking  her 
child  in  my  company  for  weeks?  or 
which  of  the  men  I  may  meet  when, 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  soap 
and  sponges  clasped   to  our  bosoms 


come. and  whomMr.  Roosevelt  advises  and  hair  and  eyes  still  full  of  sleep,! 

to  increase  and  multiply,  forgetting  scramble  for  the  bathroom — if  there 

that  the  matrimonial  multiplication-  is  one?     The  brotherhood  of  man  is 

table  is  not  a  monetary  system;  for  about  to  begin  for  me,  and  I  only 

while  in  human  beings  one  and  one  wish  I  could  select  my  own  family, 

makes  anything  from  three  to  thir-  and  that  it  were  not  so  large.     Even 

teen   or  more,  plain  figures  will   not  the  ties  of  blood  do  not  always  com- 

"  prove "  if  submitted  to   the   same  pensate  for  relationship,  and  without 

test.     This   class   of  people   has  to  those  ties  it  is  apt  to  be  wearisome. 
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The  two  matrimonial  bears  should 
be  let  loose  in  every  boarding-house, 
which  their  constant  company  would 
often  keep  from  becoming  a  "bored- 
ing  "-house  in  deed. 

Believing  that  there  is  safety  in 
numbers,  I  engaged  rooms  one  summer 
in  a  house  where  a  large  party  was 
always  accommodated.  Convinced 
that  familiarity  breeds  contempt  when 
it  is  accidental  and  not  chosen  fa- 
miliarity, I  determined  to  be  pleas- 
ant and  polite  to  my  fellow- prisoners 
while  intimate  with  none,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  spend  my  time  in 
my  own  way,  and  only  be  a  commun- 
al slave  at  meal-time.  After  a  few 
successful  days  I  thought  myself 
safe,  and  was  on  the  piazza  one  day, 
almost  alone,  a  useful  and  excuseftd 
book  on  my  lap,  feeling  delightfully 
lazy,  and  busy  with  the  house  oppo- 
site. I  had  rebuilt  the  porch,  thrown 
two  dormer  windows  in  the  roof,  and 
was  busy  painting  it  just  the  right 
shade  of  yellow  with  white  trim  and 
dark  green  shutters.  A  handsome  colo- 


with  her,  sailed  up  to  me — and  spoiled 
my  plans  for  the  summer!  I  could 
not  be  angry  with  her  misplaced 
friendliness;  for  how  can  such  a 
person  be  expected  to  understand 
that  solitude  is  a  cherished  possession, 
that  a  good  book  is  ofttimes  compan- 
ionship enough,  and  that  boarding- 
house  banalities  are  not  conversa- 
tion? She  shines  according  to  her 
lights,  and  the  only  pity  is  that  the 
illuminations  are  not  better  assorted. 
The  ice  once  broken,  I  found  my- 
self committed  to  a  pretty  warm 
summer.  That  same  afternoon  while 
writing  in  the  deserted  parlor  I 
overheard  a  now  familiar  voice  say- 
ing:    "I    spoke  to  Mrs, to-day, 

I  was  determined  to."  "Did  you 
find  her  pleasant?  what  age  do  you 
suppose  she  is? "  The  deaf  old  lady's 
room  is  downstairs  and  the  answer 
comes  clear  and  sharp:  "I  should 
take  her  for  a  fairly  young  woman. 
She  hasn't  much  to  say  for  her- 
self." "Do  you  suppose  her  hair's 
all  her  own?"    "Well,  I  can't  say;  I 


"thkbb  times  a  day,  f 
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nial  house  now  stood  in  the  place  of  an 
ugly  reddish-brown  one,  and  all  it 
needed  was  a  honeysuckle  climbing 
over  the  porch  when — a  high-pitched 
voice  threw  all  my  work  to  the  winds. 
Around  the  comer  came  the  words: 
"Well,  I  just  must  speak  to  her. 
Poor  little  woman,  she  looks  too 
lonely  for  anything;  she  don't  seem 
to  know  any  one,  and  can't  be  having 
a  good  time,"  And  thereupon  a  kind 
woman,  the  sort  that  loves  to  have 
a  good  time  every  minute  of  the  day, 
and  wants  every  one  else  to  have  it 


guess  not,  there  's  so  much  of  it;  but 
her  complexion  's  quite  good." 

I  fled  before  I  learned  that  that 
wasn't  mine  either;  I  was  going  to 
spend  several  weeks  more  with  those 
women,  and  did  n't  want  to  hear 
their  idea  of  the  truth. 

By  this  time  I  had  become  common 
property  and  was  obliged  to  manoeu- 
vre to  get  a  moment  to  myself  outside 
of  my  bedroom.  I  learned  exactly 
at  what  hours  to  avoid  running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  piazza,  and  when  to 
slink  out  by  the  dining-room,     Sher- 
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I  ran  the  risk 
of  being  plunged  into  a  social  vor- 
tex that  would  have  swallowed  up 
every  precious  moment.  Making  a 
dark  mystery  of  my  flittings,  I  at 
last  found  a  secluded  spot  which  I 
shared  with  the  mosquitoes  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer.  To  be  sure,  I 
was  well  bitten,  but  they  only  bit 
me  externally,  and  a  vigorous  slap 
would  dislodge  them  dead  or  wounded. 
One  must  not  slap  one's  fellow- 
boarders;  and  the  Sixth  Command- 
ment is  still  legally  observed  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

Three  times  a  day  for  seven  days  a 
week  did  we  bore  each  other  over  the 
festive  board,  and  never  before  had 
I  such  opportunities  for  intimacy. 
Even  my  husband  lunches  out  six 
days  a  week,  and  my  dearest  friend 
does  n't  come  to  dinner  every  day. 
One  evening   I  was  trying  to  read 


"The  Wings  of  a  Dove" — a 
foolish     th^g    to   do    in    a 

boarding-house,  for  every  one 
knows  it  needs  time,  solitude 
and   much   concentration  to 
read  one  of  Mr.  James's  later 
novels.     I  was  getting  along 
beautifully,    and    was   even 
beginning  to  understand    it, 
when    "a    gentle    voice   was 
heard  to  say," 
"Is  that  a  Scotch  view?" 
Our  eyes  met  on  a  chromo 
of  a  blue  lake  backed  by  pur- 
ple mountains,  a  foreground 
of  yellow  sand,  crimson  trees 
and    a    peasant    reflected  in 
its  imitation  oil-paint  waters, 
"Yes,"   I  answered,  diving 
Scotland   back  to    Bayswater, 
J   the    Dove  still    hovered    on 
ng     wings.     "  My  grandmother 
i    Scotchwoman,"  pursued   the 
le   voice    (I    was   getting   a 
fidgety,    but  tried  to  look    as 
cared).       "She    was    very 
I  of  being  a  Scotchwoman;   she 
a     Campbell"    (I   might    have 
n    they    were    coming),     "and 
very   proud   of   it"    (there   are 
ands    more    of    them).       "An 
tor  of  hers  fought  at  Culloden" 
all  did — and  O  for  the  Wings 
of  a  Dove).       "My  grandmother  ^- 
ways  said  she  was  so  strong  because 
she   was   a   Scotchwoman;   she   said 
they  led  such  healthy  lives  and  eat 
such  wholesome  food  when  she  was 
a  child"  (oatmeal,  of  course!).     "We 
have  a  picture  of  my  grandmother 
holding   a  cat;   the   cat   was   called 
'  Scratch. '    I  think  '  Scratch'  is  such 
a  nice  name  for  a  cat,  don't  you?" 
"Yes,"  I   said,   feeling  catty   and 
scratchy  and  none  of  the  Dove  left 
in  me, — a  stranger's  cat,  Campbells 
and  grandmother  being  scant  com- 
pensation   for   the    breaking   up    of 
Henry  James's  long,  beautifully  won- 
derful,   parenthetically    complicated 
sentences. 

After  one  summer  of  this  sort  of 
"  boreding,"  I  determined  to  try 
another  kind ;  so  when  next  the 
sparrows  built,  I  chose  a  farm-house 
where    my    family    were    the     only 
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boarders.  It  was  owned  by  a  re- 
fined woman  who  knew  little  of 
farming  and  less  of  housekeeping. 
She  "did  her  own  work"  and  had  a 
semi-relative  to  as- 
sist her.  The  semi- 
relative  was  n't  as 
nice  as  she  was,  but 
had  to  take  her 
meals  with  us,  and 
took  them  while  we 
waited  to  be  waited 
on.  Abstract  dem- 
ocracy is  a  beautiful 
thing;  practical 
democracy'  brings 
discomfort.  No  sen- 
sible person  despises 
a  girl  for  trying  to 
earn  her  living  by 
waiting  on  table, 
but  it  is  a  little 
wearing  to  have  to 
pay  the  board  bill 
and  do  one's  wait- 
ing also.  This  farm, 
in  the  absence  of 
other  "boreders," 
was  quite  homelike 
— so  homelike,  in 
fact,  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house 
did  n't  scruple  to  do 
just  as  she  would 
have  done  when 
alone.  She  had  no 
musical  talent,  but 
she  practised  five 
hours  daily.    I  made  "an 

no     complaint    and  apbonbd 

left  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity,  trailing  a  good  reputation 
behind  me;  and  my  worthy  hostess 
would  have  been  much  surprised 
had  I  offered  to  pay  her  for  the 
lesson  in  patience  and  forbearance 
that  was  not  in  the  bill,  and  that 
she  was  all  unconscious  of  having 
supplied. 

Ajiother  farm  I  found,  where  the 
people  were  all  kindness,  and  only 
wanted  one  family  at  a  time,  they 
said;  where  mosquitoes  are  unknown, 
but  poison-ivy  does  their  work.  With 
experienced  eye  I  noted  the  old- 
fashioned  piano  in  the  wide  hall  and 


was  pleased  to  find  that  no  one  played 
it.  After  a  few  weeks'  bliss,  I  saw, 
one  day,  a  bedroom  being  prepared 
for  occupation.  My  heart  sank;  and 
fell  right  down  when 
I  heard  that  two 
new  boarders  were 
to  arrive  next  day. 
Two  ladies  came, 
"  boarders — or  bore- 
ders?"  I  mused, 
looking  them  over 
and  through  and 
t  hrough.  In  the 
morning  after  break- 
fast my  chair — mine 
by  right  of  three 
weeks'  occupation — 
had  been  dragged  to 
the  other  end  of  the 
piazza  and  was  now 
a  fancy-work  empor- 
ium; while  shortly 
after  a  noise  as  of 
a  thousand  tin  ket- 
tles and  cats  burst 
on  my  ear.  The  old 
piano,  that  vene- 
rable heirloom  (I 
forgot  to  say  that 
the  house  was  140 
years  old),  had  been 
awaked,  and,  in 
company  with  the 
voice  of  the  young 
lady  who  had  no 
voice,  was  shrieking 
(W^WfJA^  out   coon-songs, 

rag-time  and  all 
maid"  the  current  horrors. 

Saturday  night 
brought  "Pof)per"  and  a  "Young 
Feller,"  evidently  the  affianced  "fel- 
ler" of  the  disturber  of  the  peace. 
The  camel  had  got  bis  head  in  the 
tent!  Sunday  morning  they  appro- 
priated most  of  the  piazza.  "  Pop- 
per's "  cigar  and  "  Mommer's"  perfume 
pervaded  the  air,  the  Young  Feller 
reclined  in  the  hammock,  and  the 
Disturber  fed  him  with  candy  while 
balancing  herself  on  the  edge.  Per- 
haps I  am  a  disagreeable,  crustjr, 
unsociable  creature,  but  I  did  not  jom 
the  family  party,  though  I  had  known 
some  of  them  for  three  whole  days. 
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I  wonder  if  the  boarding-house  is  and  when  they  cut  her  open  there  was 

not    responsible    for    much    of    the  one  inside  of  her," 

nervousness    among    women.     It    is  Cissie's  mother  tries  to  smother  her 

sometimes  said  to  be  a  rest  from  the  with  the  table  napkin,  while  Nellie 

cares  of  housekeeping,  but  to  some  takes  advantage  of  the  confusion  to 

natures   the    ordering   of   the    daily  smuggle    several    cookies    into    her 


chops  and  steaks, 
and  the  wrest- 
ling with  a  for- 
eign domestic  is 
child's  play  com- 
pared with  the 
nervous  strain  of 
feeding  in  com- 
pany with  a  lot 
of  strangers 
three  times  a 
day,  listening  to 
the  clatter  of 
dishes,  and  being 
expected  to  take 
part  in  the  clat- 
ter of  tongues 
while  some  other 
woman's  child 
pours  soup  or 
oatmeal  into 
one's  lap,  and 
the  greedy  and 
ubiquitous  fly 
seizes  the  very 
food  before  it 
can  reach  one's 
lips.  Nothing 
but  the  duty  of 
taking  one's 
children  to  the 
country  makes 
it  endurable ;  and 
the  children,  like 
the  little  savages 

that  most  of  them  are  at  heart,  revel 
in  the  freedom  they  gain  from  their 
parents'  anxiety  to  avoid  a  family 
"row"  in  public.  There  is  chicken 
for  dinner,  and  Willie  Jones  remarks, 
"Jane  killed  that  chicken,  and  when 
she  cut  its  head  off  it  hopped  arotmd 
ever  so  long." 

Various  degrees  of  disapproval  and 
disgust  steal  over  the  boarders'  faces, 
and  Willie's  mother  adroitly  tries  to 
change  the  conversation,  but  is  de- 
feated by  Cissie  Brown's  shrill  voice: 


pocket ,  and  little 
Johnnie  takes 
three  times  as 
much  sugar  as 
he  is  allowed  to 
have  at  home. 

And  the  greet- 
ing of  the  hus- 
band and  father 
at  the  end  of 
the  week  be- 
comes almost  a 
vulgar  exhibi- 
tion when  the 
family  embraces 
are  being  dupU- 
cated  and  tripli- 
cated all  over 
the  front  yard, 
until  the  board- 
ing-house re- 
sembles a  free- 
love  community 
with  the  immor- 
ality left  out. 

After  a  few 
weeks  of  this  un- 

;  sought  intimacy 
one  begins  to 
sympathize  with 

,  the    grumpy 

Englishman  who 

SHOWS  HBR  SCORN  OF  sKRvicB  IN  HBR  SLOVENLY    let  another  man 

GARB  AND  GRNBRAL  INCOMPETENCE"  gQ      aboUt      with 

his  coat-tails  on 
fire  because  it  was  none  of  his  busi- 
ness to  interfere.  Though  we  would 
die  rather  than  admit  it  in  England, 
they  do  things  better  over  there. 
Who  that  has  lived  in  lodgings  in 
England  will  deny  their  superiority 
to  the  boarding-house  f  The  rooms 
are  rented  "with  cooking  and  at- 
tendance." The  lodger  buys  her 
own  food  and  the  landlady  cooks 
and  serves  it,  in  her  private  apart- 
ments; the  bedrooms  are  kept  in 
order  by  the  landlady,  and  if  there  i: 


"Yes,  the  horrid  old  hen,  she  never     no  bathroom,  baths  are  supplied  in 
would  lay  an  egg  when  she  was  alive,     the  bedrooms;  and  boots  are  cleaned. 
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In  America,  on  the  contrary,  ladies 
who  are  not  rich  have  to  clean  their 
own  boots,  and  the  question  of  baths 
is  politely  but  firmly  ignored.  Unless 
one  gets  into  a  house  where  "  hot  and 
cold"  is  "laid  on,"  and  bathing  is 
no  trouble,  one  is  not  expected  to 
bathe  in  America,  and  hot  water  is 
regarded  as  a  luxury.  In  England, 
luxurious  bathrooms  being  fewer, 
one  is  expected  to  take  a  bath  no 
matter  how  troublesome;  and  poor 
indeed  must  be  the  house  where  hot 
water  is  not  brought  to  one's  room 
twice  daily.  There  is  something,  af- 
ter all,  in  taking  civilization  slowly; 
it  assimilates  better.  There  are  fewer 
glittering  conveniences  but  infinitely 
more  solid  comfort,  to  which  the 
English  love  of  method,  neatness  and 
order  contributes  greatly.  Even  in 
lodgings  one  is  waited  on  by  a  neat 
white-capped  and  aproned  maid,  while 
the  foreign-bom  American  domestic, 
who  is  not  above  taking  the  liberal 
sum  offered  for  her  service,  shows  her 
scorn  of  service  in  her  slovenly  garb 
and  general  incompetence. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 


that  all  lodgings  are  good  and  com- 
foEtable,  and  all  boarding-houses  bad 
and  uncomfortable;  there  are  good 
and  bad  of  both,  but  personally  I  pre- 
fer to  enjoy  my  comforts  and  discom- 
forts in  private.  Misery  doesn't  al- 
ways love  company,  and  the  world's 
"Ha,  ha*'  every  time  one  laughs,  be- 
comes a  mere  monotonous  echo,  when 
it  is  n't  one's  own  world. 

That  boarding-houses  might  be  a 
great  deal  worse,  I  know;  also,  that 
thousands  of  people  would  be  glad  of 
a  chance  to  spend  the  summer  even 
in  the  worst  of  them.  But  I  have 
never  been  able  to  extract  any  per- 
sonal comfort  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  misfortunes  of  others;  and  so 
I  hope  that  some  day,  when  we  are 
older  and  wiser,  we  shall  see  the 
unwisdom  of  sharing  our  family  lives 
with  so  many  others  for  months  at  a 
time,  and  that  those  of  us  who  are 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  genteel  poverty 
will  be  able  to  expiate  our  offence 
in  a  less  public  and  unrefined  manner, 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  lodge 
instead  of  being  bored  throughout 
the  summer. 


ELIHU  ROOT  AS  SECRETARY 

OF  STATE 

By  GAILLARD  HUNT 


N  a  sultry  day  in 
July,  1905,  Elihu 
Root  stood  in  the 
room  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary 
in  the  State  De- 
partment and  took 
the  oath  of  office 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Through  the 
open  door  of  the  adjoining  office  could 
be  seen  his  predecessor's  desk  and 
chair  draped  in  black,  and  the  signs 
of  John  Hay's  recent  occupancy  had 
not  yet  been  removed.  There  were 
the  pens  and  ink  which  he  had  used. 


the  paper  upon  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  write,  the  books  which 
he  had  kept  near  him — ever)rthing 
was  as  he  had  left  it,  for  he  had  died 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  with  his  har- 
ness on,  when  few  or  none  supposed 
he  was  near  the  end  of  his  journey. 
A  newspaper  reporter  who  happened 
to  be  present  when  Mr.  Root  was 
sworn  in  remarked  that  he  hoped  in 
a  few  years  to  see  him  rise  to  a  high- 
er office;  but  the  Secretary  did  not 
reply,  and  more  immediate  things 
seemed  to  be  in  his  mind.  He  sent 
for  the  Bureau  Chiefs  of  his  Depart- 
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ment  and  made  them  a  brief  address, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  his  predeqes- 
sor's  great  services,  and  said  he  hoped 
they  would  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
work  which  lay  before  him.  The  next 
day  he  went  away  for  the  summer  and 
the  Department  ran  along  in  its  ac- 
customed channels  guided  by  the 
trained  hands  of  the  permanent  under 
officials,  who  are  responsible  for  its 
continued  efficiency. 

In  October  he  returned  and  began 
the  active  administration  of  his  De- 
partment, and  to  all  appearances  he 
had  no  other  design  than  to  work  out 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  his  Depart- 
ment and  the  country's  foreign  affairs. 
Certainly  he  did  not  court  popularity 
after  the  usual  manner  of  men  who 
have  political  ambition,  for  he  shut 
himself  up  with  his  work  and  soon  be- 
came known  as  the  most  inaccessible 
Cabinet  officer  in  Washington.  He 
went  even  further  than  this,  and  soon 
after  he  assumed  office  took  steps  to 
deprive  himself  of  all  power  of  patron- 
age. There  were  no  offices  in  his  De- 
partment which  he  could  give  away 
without  violating  the  rules  and  the 
law;  but  there  were  hundreds  of  con- 
sulates abroad,  covered  by  no  civil 
service  regulations,  which  had  been 
filled  for  partisan  purposes  from  time 
out  of  mind. 

The  active  movement  for  reform  of 
the  consular  service  began  ten  years 
before  Mr.  Root  became  Secretary  of 
State,  when  the  principal  chambers  of 
commerce  throughout  the  country,  as 
exponents  of  its  foreign  trade,  formed 
a  central  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  upon  Congress  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  service  upon  a  merit  basis ; 
but,  although  their  efforts  were  un- 
remitting, the  prospects  of  success 
were  never  bright,  until  they  found 
an  ally  and  a  leader  in  the  head  of 
the  consular  establishment.  Joining 
forces  with  him,  a  concerted  move- 
ment was  made  on  Congress,  and  a 
new  law  was  passed  providing  for  the 
desired  reorganization.  The  law  was 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the  re- 
form as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  contained 
no  provision  concerning  admission  to 
the  service,  and  there  was  nothing  to 


prevent  the  continuance  of  the  old 
spoils  system  of  appointments.  The 
defect  was  promptly  remedied  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  drew  up  com- 
prehensive executive  regulations  gov- 
erning appointments  and  promotions, 
removing  both  from  the  field  of  poli- 
tics and  placing  them  safely  within 
the  protection  of  the  merit  system. 
The  old  political  hacks,  failures  in  the 
walks  of  private  life,  and  idlers  who 
prefer  lounging  abroad  to  working  at 
home,  no  longer  find  the  consular 
service  open  to  them,  but  have  given 
place  to  young  men,  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  ascertained  by  a  severe  test 
before  they  are  appointed,  who  are 
creditable  representatives  of  their 
country,  who  are  able  to  guard  its 
interests  and  who  have  become  a 
mighty  force  in  extending  the  sale 
of  its  products  abroad.  That  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
future  legislation  which  shall  make 
permanent  laws  out  of  executive  reg- 
ulations is  true;  but  public  opinion  is 
now  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  reform, 
and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
degradation  of  the  service  to  the  low 
level  which  it  used  to  occupy  will  ever 
be  tolerated  again.  In  the  onward 
march  towards  the  purification  of 
national  politics  by  the  destruction  of 
the  iniquitous  spoils  system,  the  most 
notable  progress  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  elimination  of  politics  from 
the  consular  service,  and  the  chief 
credit  for  this  great  accomplishment 
is  due  to  Mr.  Root.  As  one  result 
of  the  reform  has  been  to  increase 
American  trade  abroad,  so  did  an- 
other of  his  policies,  developed  early 
in  his  administration,  have  this  as  an 
incidental  benefit. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  arouse  it,  there  has  never 
heretofore  been  an  active  and  wide- 
spread interest  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can exporters  in  the  markets  of 
Spanish  America,  and  it  required 
some  striking  incident  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  neglected  commercial 
opportunities  lying  at  our  doors. 
Such  an  incident  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Root's  memorable  visit  to  Central 
and  South  America  in  the  summer  of 
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1906;  and  one  of  the  results  which 
followed  from  it  was  a  greatly  in- 
creased trade  activity  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  continents. 
The  main  object  of  his  visit  was  not, 
however,  commercial  but  political. 

In  consequence  of  the  expanding 
power  and  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  because  of  the 


recent  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and 
evident  possibility  of  the  eventual 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  there  had  de- 
veloped in  Latin  America  a  feeling  of 
fear  and  distrust  of  the  great  republic 
of  the  North,  which  seriously  threat- 
ened the  harmonious  maintenance  of 
our  guardianship.  Santo  Domingo 
and  Panama,  as  well  as  Cuba,  came 
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under  American  influences,  and  it 
began  to  be  believed  that  these  events 
were  but  a  presage  to  further  terri- 
torial annexation.  Secretary  Root 
believed  that  a  good  understand- 
ing could  be  substituted  for  the  ex- 
isting suspicion  by  a  frank  explana- 
tion of  the  true  position  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  that  the  explanation 
would  be  most  effective  if  it  were 
made  in  the  countries  where  the  sus- 
picion existed.  Therefore  he  went 
to  them  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
President  and  the  representative  of 
the  United  States,  and  every  public 
utterance  he  made  was  weighted  with 
authority;  but  the  brilliant  success  of 
his  mission  was  due  to  the  rare  talent 
he  displayed  in  addressing  Latin- 
American  audiences.  He  treated  them 
with  neither  condescension  nor  pat- 
ronage; but  gave  them  his  best  and 
showed  that  he  thought  himself  to 
be  among  his  equals.  He  knew, 
in  fact,  that  the  people  of  the  upper 
stratum  of  Latin- American  society 
reach  a  high  degree  of  culture;  that 
they  are  sensitive  and  proud,  and 
that  there  are  many  scholars  among 
them.  He  knew  that  one  domain  in 
which  their  learning  has  been  con- 
spicuous is  the  great  field  of  inter- 
national law,  where  the  name  of  an 
Argentine  citizen,  Carlos  Calvo,  stands 
among  the  highest.  Mr.  Root  made 
his  first  speech  and  struck  the  key- 
note of  his  message  on  July  3 1  before 
the  delegates  to  the  Third  Conference 
of  American  Republics  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of 
peace  [he  said];  for  no  territory  except 
our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the 
sovereignty  over  ourselves.  We  deem 
the  independence  and  equal  rights  of 
the  smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much  re- 
spect as  those  of  the  greatest  empire,  and 
we  deem  the  observance  of  that  respect 
the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak  against  the 
oppression  of  the  strong.  We  neither 
claim  nor  desire  any  rights,  or  privileges, 
or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely  concede 
to  every  American  Republic.  W^e  wish 
to  increase  our  prosperity,  to  expand  our 
trade,  to   grow  in  wealth,  in  wisdom  and 


in  spirit;  but  our  conception  of  the  true 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  not  to  pull  down 
others  and  profit  by  their  ruin,  but  to  help 
all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a 
common  growth,  that  we  may  all  become 
greater  and  stronger  together. 

After  this  exalted  deliverance  Mr. 
Root's  progress  became  a  triumph 
and  honors  were  showered  upon  him 
in  all  the  countries  he  visited ;  but  his 
greatest  satisfaction  arose  from  the 
fact  that  he  left  harmony  and  inter- 
national accord  among  the  nations 
of  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Root  was  not  a  great  inter- 
national lawyer  before  he  began  to 
practise  the  science  in  the  State  De- 
partment ;  for  of  international  lawyers 
there  are  hardly  any  in  this  country. 
He  had,  however,  a  definite  idea  of 
international  rights  and  duties  and 
of  the  basis  upon  which  international 
law  must  rest,  and  in  several  articles 
and  speeches  he  made  his  principles 
clear.  The  positions  taken  by  for- 
eign governments,  he  said,  must  be 
met  with  fairness,  and  public  opinion 
must  be  educated  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  rights  of  other  countries.  As 
the  true  basis  of  peace  and  order  in  a 
community  is  the  self-restraint  of  the 
citizens,  so  is  the  peace  of  the  world 
dependent  upon  the, self-restraint  of 
nations.  The  change  from  the  per- 
sonal government  of  former  times  to 
the  popular  government  of  the  present 
day  had  made  the  practice  of  diplo- 
macy a  great  representative  function, 
answering  to  the  popular  will,  instead 
of  being  a  mystery  known  only  to  a 
few  learned  men.  It  was  hard  for 
democracy  to  learn  the  responsibilities 
of  its  power;  but  it  was  the  people,  not 
the  government,  which  made  friend- 
ship or  dislike,  peace  or  war.  "In 
this  modem  day,**  he  said,  "through 
the  columns  of  the  myriad  press  and 
messages  flashing  over  countless  wires, 
multitude  calls  to  multitude  across 
boundaries  and  oceans  in  courtesy  or 
insult,  in  amity  or  in  defiance."  The 
whole  civilized  world  was  swinging 
away  from  its  old  governmental  moor- 
ings and  intrusting  the  fate  of  its 
civilization  to  the  capacity  of  the 
popular    mass    to    govern.     By    this 
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pathway  mankind  must  travel,  and 
upon  the  success  of  this  great  under- 
taking the  hope  of  humanity  must 
depend.     His  constant  plea  was  for 


put  a  stop  to  the  scandalous  frauds 
upon  naturalization  which  had  been 
perpetrated  for  many  years,  were 
reaching  fruition;  but  he  gave  ma- 
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education  of  the  people  to  appreciate 
the  rights  of  other  peoples,  for  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion  would  pre- 
serve peace.  Holding  these  views,  it 
followed  naturally  that  he  should 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  popular 
irritation  which  is  so  often  aroused  by 
disputed  claims  to  the  nationality 
and  allegiance  of  individuals. 

When  he  became  Secretary  of  State, 
the  efforts  to  secure  a  new  naturaliza- 
tion law.  which  would  give  the  federal 
government  efTective  control  over  the 
admission  of  aliens  to  citizenship  and 


terial  and  timely  aid  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill.  It  laid 
down  rules  concerning  the  conferring 
of  citizenship,  however,  and  it  did  not 
deal  with  the  question  of  expatriation. 
How  one  might  forfeit  his  American 
citizenship  or  cast  it  off  was  still,  as 
it  had  been  from  the  beginning  of 
the  government,  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Profiting  by  this  doubt,  some  A  eri- 
cans  who  had  permanently  left  the 
United  States  without  desire  or  intent 
to  return;  some  who  were  bom  abroad 
and  had  never  seen  the  country  whose 
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nationality  they  professed;  and  some 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States 
only  to  be  naturalized  and  return  to 
foreign  lands  immediately  afterwards, 
were  constantly  claiming  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  whenever 
the  governments  under  which  they 
were  actually  residing  demanded  any 


r 


tion  of  American  citizenship  was  thus 
placed  upon  a  firm  basis  for  the  first 
time.  To  complete  the  programme 
for  protecting  Americans  when  they 
should  go  abroad,  it  was  desirable, 
however,  that  the  principles  of  the 
expatriation  law  should  find  accept- 
ance with  foreign  governments,  and 
Mr.    Root   opened 


n 


service  of  them.  The  resulting  dis- 
putes over  their  allegiance  were  a 
fruitful  source  of  irritation  between 
this  government  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. To  meet  the  difficulty  satis- 
factorily, legislation  was  necessary ; 
and  Mr.  Root  appointed  two  officers 
of  his  Department  and  one  of  our 
ministers  abroad  as  a  board  to  make  a 
report  on  the  question  of  expatriation 
and  protection  of  American  citizens. 
The  elaborate  study  which  they 
submitted,  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
law  was  passed  defining  how  American 
citizenship  can  be  put  off,  when  it 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  ceased,  and 
when  American  protection  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  one  who  lives  per- 
manently  abroad.     The   vital   ques- 


negotiations  with 
all  foreign  govern- 
ments with  which 
we  did  not  already 
have  agreement  son 
the  subject,  to  se- 
cure treaties  defin- 
ing the  rights  of 
naturalized  Amer- 
icans when  they 
return  to  the  coun- 
try of  their  origin. 
The  first  naturali- 
zation treaties  had 
been  made  by  Sec- 
retary Seward,  and 
Secretary  Hamil- 
ton Fish  had  added 
five  to  the  list,  Mr. 
Root  completed 
seven  more,  and 
several  were  pend- 
ing when  he  left 
the  State  Depart- 
ment. More  were 
made  by  him  than 
by  all  of  his  predecessors  together 
after  Hamilton  Fish, 

During  the  eight  years  of  his  service 
as  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish 
completed  forty-three  treaties  with 
foreign  governments  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  was  the 
highest  record  of  treaty-making  of 
any  Secretary,  until  Mr.  Root  in 
three  years  and  a  half  made  seventy- 
five — a  record  which  must  arouse 
astonishment  on  the  part  of  all  people 
who  understand  the  difficulties  which 
always  lie  in  the  way  of  bringing  two 
governments  to  the  point  of  making 
a  binding  agreement  on  any  important 
subject. 

All  of  Mr.  Root's  treaties  covered 
important  subjects,  but  the  most  im- 
portant were  what  is  known  as  the 
arbitration  treaties,  which  he  made 
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with  twenty-four  countries,  and  which 
provide  that  such  differences  as  may 
arise  between  the  contracting  states 
shall  be  referred  for  settlement  to  the 
court  of  arbitration  provided  for  by 
The  Hague  International  Conference 
of  1899.  These  treaties  do  not  make 
war  impossible,  for  they  do  not  cover 
questions  of  national  independence 
and  honor;  but  they  render  it  less 
probable,  and  tend  to  accustom 
people  to  the  idea  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
The  arbitration  treaties  were  only  one 
evidence  of  the  importance  Mr.  Root 
attached  to  The  Hague  Conference; 
and  when  it  convened  for  the  third 
time  in  the  summer  of  1907  it  was  at 
the  instance  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  delegates  brought 
before  the  meeting  the  propositions 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  them  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  upon  these 
propositions  attention  was  concen- 
trated. They  looked  simply  to  the 
creation,  by  joint  action  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  of  a  permanent 
international  court  before  which  inter- 
national causes  should  be  tried ;  looked 


simply  to  the  creation  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  international  justice;  pro- 
vided for  the  great  step  towards 
rendering  the  oppression  of  small 
powers  by  large  powers  impossible, 
towards  giving  force  and  effect  to 
international  public  opinion  and  rend- 
ering it  a  dangerous  thing  for  any 
country  to  break  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  the  conference 
did  not  adopt  the  American  pro- 
posals; but  the  sentiment  in  their 
favor  was  so  preponderant  in  the 
conference,  and  so  overwhelming  in 
the  world,  that  their  eventual  ac- 
ceptance is  one  of  the  bright  hopes 
of  the  future. 

Soon  after  Richard  Olney  left  the 
State  Department  in  1897,  he  gave 
public  expression  to  the  opinion  that 
the  time  had  come  when  this  country 
should  no  longer  remain  in  its  tradi- 
tional position  of  international  iso- 
lation— that  occasions  must  arise 
when  agreements  of  concerted  policy 
with  other  powers  would  be  necessary 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Such  an  occasion  arose  towards  the 
end  of   Mr.   Root's   service,   and   he 
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followed  the  course  foreshadowed  by 
Mr-  Olney.  John  Hay  had  rendered 
the  so-called  spheres  of  influence  held 
in  China  by  European  powers  harm- 
less to  the  material  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  extracting  from 
them  a  promise  that  they  would  keep 
the  door  open  to  the  trade  of  all 
nations  upon  an  absolute  equality; 
but  no  one  had  guaranteed  that  the 
huge  but  helpless  empire  should  pre- 
serve her  political  existence.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  United  States  de- 
sires that  she  shall  do  so,  and  Secre- 
tary Hay  had  not  hesitated  to  declare 
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this  fact.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Root, 
however,  to  render  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  effective  by  obtaining 
a  declaration  of  an  identical  wish 
from  Japan,  the  great  power  of  the 
East.  The  American  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
simply  exchanged  notes  in  which 
each  stated  that  his  country  desired 
the  continued  independence  of  China, 
and  each  promised  to  communicate 
to  the  other  any  action  which  he 
might  contemplate  in  the  future 
with  reference  to  China.  The  agree- 
ment is  not  a  treaty,  nor  even  an 
alliance  having  binding  force  for  any 
longer  period  than  suits  the  pleasure 
of  the  parties  to  the  transaction ;  and 
either   Japan   or   the   United   States 


can  terminate  it  to-morrow;  but  until 
it  is  terminated  it  is  as  effective  for 
its  purposes  as  a  treaty  of  alliance 
would  be,  and  China  may  rest  from 
her  fears  of  being  sliced  among  greedy 
foreign  nations.  The  importance  of 
this  concerted  action  in  its  effect  on 
the  destiny  of  the  countries  of  the 
Orient  has  been  fully  recognized;  but 
it  has  a  more  far-reaching  significance, 
for  it  marks  a  turning-point  in  our 
development  as  a  world-power,  and 
has  made  a  precedent  which  is  likely 
to  have  a  vital  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  agreement 
with  Japan  had  been  made 
Mr.  Root  announced  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  the  State 
Department,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was 
chosen  to  be  a  Senator  from 
New  York.  In  the  three 
years  and  five  months  of 
his  service  he  had  reor- 
ganized his  Department  and 
I  brought  it  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  efficiency  than  it 
I  had  ever  attained  before, 
I  and  every  appointment  he 
made  in  it  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  civil- 
service  rules.  In  managing 
the  domestic  affairs  of  his 
office  he  was  a  reformer; 
and  enough  has  been  set 
down  here  to  show  that  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  his  ideal  has 
been  to  increase  the  power,  prosper- 
ity and  prestige  of  the  United  States 
by  making  it  a  great  force  for  right- 
eousness and  peace. 

As  his  administration  progressed, 
many  unfounded  rumors  concerning 
him  found  their  way  into  the  news- 
papers. It  was  said  that  he  was  not 
in  favor  with  his  chief;  that  his  cold 
personality  and  inaccessibility  had 
repelled  those  who  would  have  been 
his  friends,  and  that  he  was  a  disap- 
pointed man.  There  was  never  a 
sign,  however,  from  the  chief  to  show 
that  he  doubted  his  Secretary  or  re- 
pented of  having  chosen  him;  on  the 
contrary,  he  showed  that  he  held  him 
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in  the  highest  esteem,  and  he  deferred 
to  him  as  he  did  to  none  other  of  his 
advisers.  And  if  the  Secretary's  am- 
bition had  been  thwarted,  there  was 
no  indication  of  it,  for  he  worked  with 
the  intensity  of  one  who  has  joy  in 
his  labors;  but  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish an  astonishing  amount  of  work 
by  making  himself  inaccessible  to 
idle  visitors,  and  because  they  failed 
to  see  him,  they  concluded  that 
he  sat  in  frigid  loneliness.  The  pub- 
lic should  have  formed  a  different 
opinion  of  his  disposition  from  his 
occasional  speeches,  which  were  al- 
ways warm  with  sentiment;  and 
those  who  were  thrown  in  personal 
contact  with  him  and  saw  his  flashing 
eye  and  levelled  forefinger,  who  heard 
his  ready  wit  and  unstudied  humor, 
who  knew  how  easily  he  rose  to  en- 
thusiasm or  indignation,  wondered 
how  any  one  could  fall  into  the  error 


of  supposing  that  his  blood  was  cold. 
Certainly  no  impression  of  coolness 
was  made  upon  any  one  who  was 
rash  enough  to  oppose  his  will,  for 
he  is  a  masterful  man  who  has  his 
own  way. 

Hardly  more  than  a  month  after 
he  had  left  the  State  Department, 
Mr.  Root  took  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  having  been  chosen  for 
that  station  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  representatives  of  his  party  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  where  his 
qualifications  for  good  service  will 
have  full  employment.  Three  great 
Secretaries  of  State  had  been  great 
Senators  from  New  York — Marcy, 
Fish  and  Seward.  It  remains  for  him, 
reversing  the  order  of  their  service, 
to  be  a  great  Senator  after  having 
been  a  great  Secretary  of  State. 


THE  LOVE  OF  A  FOOL 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS 


Illustrated  by  Alexander  Popini 


|ES,  he  was  a  fool, 
from  the  first,  in 
this  world  of  un- 
wise wisdom.  Had 
he  not  been  a  fool, 
this  record  of  him 
had  never  been 
written. 

Yet  he  kept  the  secret  well.  Prob- 
ably because  he  was  unaware  of  it. 
Of  the  people  who  knew  him  only 
his  own  father,  perhaps,  ever  clearly 
realized  his  special  distinction.  And 
successful,  strong-minded  fathers  arc 
far  too  rash  in  their  application  of 
the  epithet  to  sensitive,  considerate 
sons. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  distinguish 
a  genuine  fool.  As  the  great  Lom- 
broso  has  so  admirably  pointed  out. 


the  original  sort,  in  our  long  and 
weary  development  from  the  an- 
thropoid, have  got  so  hopelessly 
mixed  up  with  the  geniuses,  that  the 
biggest  volume  of  modem  research 
can  hardly  scientifically  disentangle 
them.  Yet  the  thing  must  be  done, 
if  the  race  is  to  develop  at  all. 

No  one,  however,  mistook  this  fool 
for  a  genius.  Unfortunately  it  is  far 
more  difficult  for  a  fool  to  appear  a 
genius  than  for  a  genius  to  appear  a 
fool.  At  least,  that  seems  the  con- 
clusion of  Professor  Lombroso;  and, 
being  a  genius,  he  must  know. 

No  one  ever  mistook  this  fool  for 
a  genius:  yet,  if  the  true  definition 
of  a  genius  be  one  who  discovers  a 
new  meaning  in  life,  then 

But  that  is  the  story. 


C   THE  LITTLE  G 


Abel  Rodbart  was  bom  in  Amster- 
dam on  the  thirteenth  of  November, 
1863.  His  Aunt  Gertnida  always 
ascribed  his  subsequent  want  of 
success  to  that  unlucky  date,  the 
thirteenth  day,  the  eleventh  month, 
the  thirteenth  year  from_  the  half- 
century.  But  she  also  said  his  name 
was  unfortunate,  though  her  own 
father  had  borne  it.  She  was  what 
is  still  called  in  some  parts  "a  wise 
woman,"  and  that  surely  is  nearer  a 
fool  than  anything  on  God's  earth. 

When  Abel  was  five  years  old,  she 
had  to  leave  her  out-of-the-way  vil- 
lage in  Limburg,  to  come  and  look 
after  him.  For  his  mother  had  been 
called  away  to  a  place  where — let  us 
hope!  —  no  servants  give  notice. 
Mevrouw  Rodbart,  young,  with  two 
infant  sons  and  a  husband  who 
always  wanted  everything  different, 
died  of  her  servants'  giving  notice. 
They  did  so,  because  Mevrouw  Rod- 
bart told  them  they  must  mind  their 
master.  When  the  unmarried  Ger- 
truda  took  the  reins  of  her  brother's 
establishment  in  her  hands,  one  of  the 
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first  deeds  she  did  was  to  bid  the 
domestics  mind  her.  Things  became 
much  more  uncomfortable  accord- 
ingly, but  at  least  there  was  peace 
now,  for  her.  And  the  widower,  who 
had  loved  his  wife  in  his  own  manner, 
stayed  away  from  the  house  a  great 
deal  more. 

Old  David  Rodbart  was  a  manager 
and  organizer  above  all  things,  a 
practical,  hard-headed  business  man. 
His  father  bad  been  successful  before 
him,  but  had  died  nearly  ruined  by 
a  friend.  David  had  taken  up  the 
business— a  paper- factory — righted  it, 
got  it  into  working  order,  doubled  it 
in  size  and  importance.  The  mills 
were  a  model  place  that  foreigners 
were  taken  to  see.  The  better  the 
works  grew,  the  less  their  owner  cared 
for  other  matters.  He  accepted  the 
new  fact  that  a  widower's  household 
must  naturally  be  disorganized  and 
unlike  wliat  he  wants.  He  always 
kissed  his  two  boys,  even  when  they 
grew  rather  big  for  it.  And,  not 
trusting  Gertruda,  who  was  hap- 
hazard,   he    had    ordered    his   book- 
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keeper,  severely,  to  remind  him  of 
the  children's  birthdajrs,  a  day  before 
the  date.  He  did  a  fine  thing  too. 
He  was  a  man  who  lived  his  life  in 
a  selfish  routine  with  generous  bursts. 
Importunity  annoyed  him;  small  con- 
tributions he  ignored,  but,  once  or 
twice,  he  came  forward  with  a  great, 
saving  donation.  He  had  none  of 
the  small  change  of  charity. 

And  so,  when  the  man  whose  easy 
confidence  had  ruined  his  father  a 
generation  ago,  died  in  penury,  leav- 
ing an  orphan  grandchild  uncared 
for,  David  Rodbart  took  the  little 
girl — she  was  some  sort  of  connection 
— into  his  house.  Nobody  approved 
of  this  more  than  Abel.  For  Abel 
retained  a  memory  of  a  time  when 
life  was  distinctly  less  dull,  because 
a  white  frock  and  a  bright  voice 
suddenly  filled  the  gloomy  nursery, 
and  you  were  caught  up  and  whisked 
round  with  laughter  and  song.  Aunt 
Gertruda,  like  father,  never  seemed 
to  know  you  were  there,  except 
to  realize  that  you  must  n't  do  that. 
And  the  worst  of  Aunt  Gertruda  was 
that  what  she  did  n't  want  you  to 
do  was  so  often  just  what  you  were 
trying  to  do  for  her,  Mevrouw  Rod- 
bart, whose  tendency  was  to  trifling 
hourly  altruism,  had  early  taught 
the  child  to  "  think  of  others,"  min- 
istering to  any  number  of  little  real  or 
fancied  wants.  Unfortunately,  bony 
Aunt  Gertruda  needednone  of  her  dead 
sister-in-law's  little  comforts.  When 
six-year-old  Abel  lugged  hassocks 
across  the  room  or  jammed  cushions 
down  her  neck  or  clambered  upon 
window  seats  to  pull  down  the  blinds, 
she  angrily  bade  him  leave  the  furni- 
ture alone  and  not  scratch  the  paint- 
Bewildered,  he  wasted  his  attentions 
on  his  younger  brother,  Samuel,  who 
remembered  no  mother,  and  was 
quite  content  to  eat  as  many  of 
Abel's  chocolates  as  he  could  get. 

But  Samuel,  though  a  couple  of 
years  yotmger,  needed  no  protection. 
In  fact,  he  was  stronger  and  perkier, 
able — and  willing — to  fight  for  the 
chocolates,  ungiven.  Aunt  Gertruda 
could  not  make  her  elder  nephew  out. 
He  would  give  a  dozen  bonbons  to 


Samuel,  and  yet,  if  Samuel  cribbed 
one  more,  he  would  thrash  him.  To 
the  spinster's  mind  this  seemed  ex- 
tremely unreasonable;  but  then  she 
was  no  student  of  character.  In 
fact,  she  did  not  believe  anybody  had 
anycharacter — ^the  stars  alone  decided 
our  fates,  so  it  didn't  matter  what 
we  were  or  what  we  did.  On  the 
children  she  had  no  influence.  Abel 
unconsciously  believed  her  to  be  of 
the  same  sex  as  his  father ;  the  maids 
about  the  house  possessed  no  sex  at 
all.  His  mother  had  left  one  lasting 
relic  behind  her,  a  card  over  his  bed 
with  gilt  letters:  "Be  kind." 

The  arrival  of  Agnes  therefore  was 
the  event  of  supreme  importance  in 
Abel  Rodbart's  life.  He  was  twelve 
years  old  when  she  came  into  that 
life,  a  pink-cheeked,  fair-haired  child 
of  seven.  Into  the  gloom  of  that 
life,  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine. 
Most  people  would  have  told  you  she 
was  just  a  fair-haired,  pink-cheeked 
child.  She  was  never  that  to  Abel. 
She  had  those  appealing  eyes  which 
seem  to  ask  the  other  sex,  in  man  or 
woman,  to  be  good  to  the  possessor. 
The  woman  who  owns  those  eyes 
should  n't  meet  the  right  kind  of 
man. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
Abel  at  twelve — ^neither  then  nor  after. 
His  masters  barely  noticed  him.  He 
did  his  tasks  like  other  boys,  neither 
better  nor  worse.  And  he  did  other 
boys'  tasks  as  well,  especially  Sam's. 
(He  was  always  helping  Sam.)  And 
Dirk  Roskam's,  even  more.  For  Dirk 
Roskam  was  his  chum,  also  quite 
a  nice,  ordinary  boy,  but  to  Abel  a 
hero  above  heroes,  mentally  and  mus- 
cularly  supreme.  In  all  the  sports 
Abel  loved  Dirk  Roskam  was  his 
master.  Whenever  a  swift  decision 
must  be  taken.  Dirk  Roskam  took 
it  right.  If  he  was  n't  good  at  sums 
or  French  exercises,  what  does  that 
prove?  Sums  are  a  superfluity,  and 
French  is  rot.  In  their  early  days 
Dirk  obtained  a  prize  for  gymnastics, 
and  Abel  for  Dutch  composition. 
Both  were  glad  that  the  other  had  not 
got  "good  conduct." 

All  the  tenderer,  for  this  contrast 
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of  bravery,  was,  Abel's  behavior, 
from  the  first,  to  the  orphan,  Agnes 
Rink.  He  slaved  for  her,  without 
knowing  that  he  did  anything  at  all. 
He  was  always  carrying  things,  get- 
ting things,  remembering  things, 
making  this  or  that.  He  developed 
strongly  for  her  sake  his  own  mild 
liking  for  pets.  He  got  her  a  pair 
of  rabbits,  especially  lop-eared  and 
lovely,  from  Dirk  (for  a  fortnight's 
pocket-money),  because  she  had  ad- 
mired them.  He  looked  after  them, 
when  she  forgot,  or  went  to  stay 
with  her  grand  school-friends;  he 
learnt  carpentering  to  make  her  a 
rabbit-hutch,  and  when  she  cried 
because  her  chickens  would  n't  lay, 
he  cheated  and,  getting  up  before 
daybreak,  slipped  his  eggs  into  her 
hen-house.  AU  this,  of  course,  not 
in  one  crowded  fortnight,  but  along 
the  slow  development  of  the  years. 

One  thing,  indeed,  he  did  for  her 
with  full  consciousness,  and  that  was 
defending  her  from  his  brother  Sam. 
The  latter  had  welcomed  the  advent 
of  a  girl  from  his  masculine  point  of 
view,  which  was  that  the  inferior 
being  must  do  the  inferior  work. 
He  had  graciously  accepted  Aunt 
Gertruda's  instruction  to  "be  nice 
to  the  child"  and  so,  in  melting 
moments  he  had  kissed  her  for  bring- 
ing his  boots.  But,  also,  he  had 
scolded  her  for  not  bringing  them. 
Over  the  male  attitude  towards  the 
youthful  Agnes  Rink  the  two  brothers 
quarrelled  at  once,  repeatedly,  irre- 
deemably, all  along.  Abel  was  quite 
sixteen — "a  big,  hulking  brute  of 
sixteen" — ^when  Sam  one  day  called 
Agnes  "a  dependant"  to  her  face. 
The  two  brothers,  as  has  been  said, 
were  equally  matched — ^the  younger 
was  even  the  quicker  fighter — ^but, 
this  time,  a  man-servant  had  to 
deliver  Sam  before  he  was  half-killed. 
Summoned  to  the  presence  of  an 
amazed  father,  who  seldom  asked 
about  home  events  now,  Abel  had  to 
explain.  "  But  she  is  ql  dependant,  if 
you  come  to  think  of  it,"  said  the 
still  more  puzzled  parent.  "  There  's 
nothing  disgraceful  in  that ! "  "  There 
is  something  disgraceful  in  stating  it. 


when  she  's  by,"  maintained  Abel. 
We  all  know  how  little  tension  the 
brotherly  bond  can  stand  after  a 
certain  age.  Soon  there  was  no  love 
lost  between  Abel  and  Sam  Rodbart. 
Both  boys,  having  passed  through 
the  so-called  Commercial  College,  suc- 
cessively entered  the  business.  The 
paper  mills  were  more  flourishing 
than  ever.  They  had  acquired  an 
international  reputation,  entirely  un- 
advertised — ^in  these  days  when  such 
a  thing  hardly  seems  credible — ^save 
by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article 
supplied.  More  and  more  the  old 
widower's  thoughts  and  powers  were 
concentrated  on  his  specialty,  his 
paper.  Rodbart's  paper,  the  paper 
all  the  great  publishers  could  take  or 
leave,  if  they  liked.  Only  none  of 
them  left  it,  for,  if  they  did,  what 
would  the  connoisseurs  say,  when  they 
got  their  editions  de  luxe?  He  could 
safely  go  on  producing  his  paper, 
personally  interested  in  every  sheet. 
He  needed  time  for  nothing  else. 
He  had  never  given  a  thought  to  a 
second  marriage,  already  old  when 
his  young  wife  died,  for  he  had  long 
remained  a  hard-working  bachelor. 
"Work!"— that  was  his  ideal  of 
existence.  Money-making  was  only 
an  inevitable  result.  He  might  prob- 
ably have  made  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  did  had  he  set  his  heart  on 
it.  But  he  didn't  want  to  make 
money:  he  wanted  to  make  paper. 

His  two  sons,  as  he  noticed  with 
pleasure  but  nowise  with  surprise, 
were  steady,  quiet,  though  not  dull, 
and  hard-working  as  he.  They  took 
to  the  business  readily,  as  was  natural, 
after  their  bringing-up.  Like  many 
fathers  who  are  unable  to  distinguish 
their  children's  characters  by  sight, 
he  imagined  all  the  good  in  them  to 
be  the  outcome  of  his  personal  in- 
fluence. "My  children  have  learnt 
from  fne, "  he  would  say  when  people 
discussed  the  youth  of  the  period. 
He  was  immensely,  and  rightly, 
respected  in  the  city.  A  Seamen's 
Hospital  was  badly  wanted :  he  started 
it  with  a  donation  of  one  hundred 
thousand  guilders,  marked  "N.  N." 


If  the  father  was  respected,  the 
sons  were  as  generally  liked.  People 
could  n't  understand  why  the  young 
men,  so  universally  popular,  did  n't 
seem  to  get  on  with  each  other.  Sam 
was  so  full  of  spirits,  a  capital  singer 
and  dancer;  Abel  always  contented 
and  obliging,  willing  to  play  for 
hours; — and  who  could  play  dance- 
music  as  he?  The  old  ladies  put 
their  heads  together  and  wondered  if, 
perhaps  there  could  be  some  rivalry 
over  that  charming,  unassuming  girl 
whom  Mynheer  Rodbart  had  gener- 
ously, if  a  bit  recklessly,  taken  into 
his  house?  No  use  asking  that  insig- 
nificant Aunt  Gertruda,  who  thought 
marriages  were  made  in  an  astrological 
heaven. 

There  was  no  rivalry,  for  Abel  had 
never    imagined    that    Agnes    could 


think  of  him  with  anything  but 
cheerful  kindness.  He  had  ^ways 
understood  that  she  would  bestow 
her  hand  on  some  outsider  and  had 
rather  hoped  it  might  be  Dirk  Ros- 
kam,  in  business  now  also,  as  a  stock- 
broker, and  still  the  object  of  Abel's 
enthusiastic,  if  more  reasoned,  ad- 
miration. It  came  therefore  as  a 
surprise  to  the  elder  brother  when 
the  younger  announced  his  intention 
of  marrying  Agnes  Rink. 

"  Have    you    proposed    to    her? " 
asked  Abel. 

"No;  I  intend  to  do  so  to-night." 
All  the  tiine,  at  dinner,  Abel  sat 
watching  his  pretty  "  cousin,"  in 
quite  a  new,  agitated  mood,  and 
light.  Would  she  be  recognized,  on 
the  morrow,  as  his  future  sister-in- 
law? 
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He  paced  the  smoking-room,  gnaw- 
ing his  moustache,  tUl  quite  late. 
"Well?"  he  said,  when,  at  last,  Sam 
came  in. 

"She  has  asked  time  till  to-mor- 
row,*' replied  Sam,  with  wide-open 
eyes  of  amusement.  "By  Jove,  I 
understand.  She  didn't  want  to 
seem  too  eager." 

"She  has  asked  time!"  repeated 
Abel.     And  he  lit  a  cigar. 

Next  morning  Agnes  interrupted  old 
Mynheer  Rodbart's  newspaper  read- 
ing. She  knew  exactly  where  to  find 
him — as  she  would  have  known  all 
through  each  day — ^in  the  little  room 
by  the  front-door,  before  breakfast, 
awaiting  the  barber. 

"Sam  has  asked  you  to  marry 
him?"  said  Mynheer  Rodbart,  dis- 
turbed in  his  City  Council  report. 
"Well?" 

"Do  you  approve,  Mynheer?" 
asked  Agnes.  Old  Rodbart  had  never 
encouraged  any  "uncle"  nonsense. 

"He  spoke  to  me,  of  course,  firsts*' 
replied  David  Rodbart  with  pompous 
reproach.  "Afy  children  have  been 
taught —  "  He  stopped,  to  find  a  good 
expression,  for  what  his  children  had 
been  taught. 

"So  you  wish  it?"  insisted  Agnes. 

"  I  do  not  object,  my  dear,  unless 
you  want  to  marry  somebody  else." 

The  girl  was  silent. 

"Be  explicit,"  said  Mynheer  Rod- 
bart irritably,  laying  down  his  paper. 
The  expression  was  a  favorite  one 
with  him:  thus  used,  it  put  the  other 
person  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Agnes  hesitated,  then,  speaking 
passionately,  "My  benefactor!"  she 
cried.  "  I  must  tell  you  all!  I  cannot 
tell  him,  and  I  cannot  do  injury  to 
any  of  your  house!  The  man  I 
would  most  gladly  give  my  heart  to 
will  never  ask  me  for  it."  She  hung 
her  head,  trembling. 

"What  an  extraordinary  confes- 
sion ! "  said  Mjmheer  Rodbart,  wonder- 
ing why  the  barber  was  late. 

"  I — I  have  no  one  else  to  make 
it  to."  She  was  very  near  tears,  but 
she  knew  how  he  would  hate  them. 
"Aunt  Gertruda  would  want  his 
name  to — ^to  consult  the  stars." 


"You  dislike  Sam?"  demanded 
the  manufacturer,  relieved  to  hear 
the  bell  ring. 

"Oh  no!" 

"Well,  then,  of  course  you  must 
accept  him — I  may  say,  Agnes,  thank- 
fully. He  loves  you.  I  know  what 
my  children  are.  And  as  for  wanting 
a  man  who  does  n't  want  you,  I " 

"Don't,  please,"  said  Agnes. 

"But  I  understood  you  to  remark 


»» 


Thereupon  Agnes  burst  into  tears, 
after  all,  and  fled  before  the  entering 
barber.  Mynheer  Rodbart,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  announced  with 
some  satisfaction  to  various  intimates 
the  engagement  of  his  son  Samuel  to 
Agnes  Rink.  The  generosity  of  the 
thing  pleased  him,  and  also  the 
recognition  of  the  generosity. 

The  young  man  himself  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  thing,  till  he  began 
to  discover  that  his  friends  thought 
he  might  have  done  better.  This 
annoyed  him,  for  Sam  Rodbart  was 
intensely  vain.  All  the  same,  a  few 
months  passed  of  very  unemotional 
love-malang,  and  then,  suddenly  the 
emotion  came,  wrong. 

"  I  say,  Abel,  I  'm  in  a  devil  of  a 
hole." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Will  you  help  me?" 

"Of  course  I  will,  if  I  can.  How 
much  is  it?" 

"  D it,  you  think  a  fellow  can 

only  want  money." 

"Not  alwa)rs,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Abel  calmly.  "You  don't  mean  to 
say  you  want  my  advice?" 

"No,  thanks."  Sam  paced  the 
room,  and  Abel,  smoking,  waited. 

"Here  goes!  I  've  found  out  I  'm 
not  in  love  with  Agnes,  as  I  thought." 

Abel,  white  as  a  ghost,  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  such  an  oath  as  had 
never  passed  his  decent  lips  before. 

"Are  you  mad?"  exclaimed  Sam. 

"I^-Sam,  you  don't  mean,  you 
can't  mean,  you  may  n't  mean  what 
you  said  just  now!" 

But  Sam  explained  that  he  meant 
it,  and  intended  to  mean  it.  He 
had  fallen  violently  in  losre  with 
a    French   girl   he   had   met  only  a 
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few  weeks  ago.  "  And  I  *m  glad 
to  say,  at  least,  she  isn't  rich,**  said 
Sam. 

"That  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence," retorted  Abel  hotly.  Then, 
even  at  that  moment,  he  felt  ashamed 
of  being  unjust.  "I  mean  not  for 
Agnes,"  he  said. 

"But  it  does  for  me,"  argued 
Sam  naively.  "You  see,  people 
would  say " 

"But  what  would  people  say  of 
her,  about  her/'*  cried  Abel.  He 
turned  away.  "  Don't  let 's  talk," 
he  said. 

"But  we  must  talk!  That 's  just 
like  you.  You  're  the  most  selfish 
brute — there.  I  don't  want  to  be 
beastly — only,  you  must  listen  to 
reason." 

"What  do  you  want  of  me?" 
questioned  Abel,  in  the  same  dull 
voice. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  her." 

"I  can't.     You  can't  expect " 

"  Yes,  you  can.  Better  than  any  one 
else.  Because  why?  Because  I  feel 
sure  she  *s  sweet  on  you." 

"  You  lie ! "  cried  Abel,  facing  round. 

"  You  're  a  cad,  Abel,  but  I  forgive 
you.  We  never  can  get  on.  Your 
manners  are  so  different  from  mine. 
You  remember,  when  you  half-killed 
me,  for  nothing,  a  dozen  years  ago? 
Go  and  marry  Agnes.  She  is  fond 
of  you,  and  that  makes  it  easier  for 
me. 

"  It  would  make  it  possible  for  you," 
replied  Abel  haughtily,  "if  it  were 
true,  but  it  is  not.  Go  and  tell  her 
yourself  that  you  throw  her  over — 
the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  best " 

"Eh?"  said  Sam,  half-amused. 

"  She  's  as  good  a  woman  as  ever 
breathed.     And  you " 

"Well,  I?"  The  younger  brother 
drew  himself  up. 

"Oh,  we  men  are  just  men,"  said 
Abel. 

"  Since  I  am  in  love  myself,  I  know 
what  love  is,"  persisted  Sam,  com- 
placently. "  And  Agnes  is  n't  in  love 
with  me." 

"  If  she  throws  you  over,  she  may 
throw  you  over,"  answered  Abel. 
"  If  not,  you  must  marry  her. " 


"'Will  you  compel  me?" 

"  No,"  said  Abel,  sadly.  "  I  can't 
do  that.  But  look  here,  Sam,  it 's 
true  we  don't  get  on.  You  've  often 
said  we  could  n't  work  together  after 
father's  death :  I  '11  give  up  my  share 
of  the  mills,  if  you  marry  Agnes." 

"Your  share  of  the  mills?"  The 
younger  brother  stared,  in  stupe- 
faction. For  to  the  sons,  as  to  the 
father,  the  mills  were  the  pride  of 
life.  "Abel,  there  's  no  getting  any 
sense  out  of  you !  You  are  the  most 
unutterable  fool!" 

"  I  suppose  I  am,  for  I  *m  not  sure, 
after  all  this  time,  what  Agnes  really 
4;hinks  of  you.  But  the  moment 
has  come  to  find  out,"  replied  Abel. 

He  found  Agnes  amongst  her  tea- 
things,  a  Dutch  picture,  arranging 
the  tiny  china  cups,  with  the  copper 
tea-kettle  singing  beside  her,  under 
the  soft  light  of  the  oil-lamp. 

'*Sis,"  he  began,  for  they  often 
called  her  that,  and  none  more  than 
Abel,  "I  sometimes  think  you  are 
marr3dng  Sam  out  of  gratitude  to  us 
all." 

"You  are  far  too  clever,  Abel," 
she  answered,  with  eyes  downcast, 
very  busy  moving  the  cups. 

"That 's  quite  a  new  view  of  me," 
he  said,  laughing.  "  Of  course  there 's 
not  the  faintest  cause  for  gratitude, 
for  you  've  given  far  more  than 
you  've  got — ^in  kindness,  I  mean; 
but  the  nicer  people  are,  the  more 
they  feel  grateful  for  nothing." 

"We  won't  discuss  my  indebted- 
ness," she  said,  uncomfortably. 

"I  know  I  'm  bungling  as  usual. 
All  I  want  to  say  is:  If  you  marry 
Sam  without  being  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  him,  you  're  a  bigger 
fool  than  I." 

"Abel!" 

"  I  don't  care.  You  make  me  say 
the  things.  You  'U  fall  in  love  with 
some  one  else  later  on,  some  day,  and 
that  '11  be  a  crime." 

"A  crime!"  She  repeated  the  last 
word,  but  as  a  new  thought,  from 
deep  down  somewhere  in  her  own 
innermost  being.  She  put  her  hand 
across  her  eyes. 


Then    suddenly,    she    looked    him  crime  to  many  one  man  and  love 

straight   in   the    face.     "You   are   a  another?"     She  gave   a  little   gasp; 

good    man,"    she    said.     "My    life-  her   hand   caught   the   table.     "Oh, 

long  friend.     Do  you  think  it  is  a  don't!   don't!"   she   cried.     "Forget 
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that  I  said  it!  Oh,  Abel,  what  is 
your  reply?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  sin  to  many 
a  man  you  don't  care  for,"  he  said 
softly,  his  answer  made  so  much  the 
easier  now.  "You  had  better  let 
me  tell  Sam." 

"Oh,  Abel,  he  will  be  so  angry!" 
she  exclaimed,  in  hot  alarm. 

"I  think  not,"  he  answered  a 
little  bitterly.  He  paused,  in  a 
•  frightful  fix,  but  with  a  woman's 
intuition  she  had  understood.  "  Tell 
him  he  is  free,"  she  said  gladly. 
"  And  tell  your  father  as  much  as  he 
cares  to  hear." 

"No,  no,  you  misunderstand,"  he 
declared,  distressed.     "  I  mean " 

"Just  so.  You  are  quite  right, 
Abel,  and  you  *re  the  dearest  fellow 
on  earth." 

"  I  know  I  'm  a  bungler  and  make 
a  mess  of  everything.  I  told  you 
so  just  now.-  Agnes,  I  won't  add 
another  word,  unless  you  say  I  may." 
His  voice  had  grown  imploring. 

There  was  quite  a  long  pause ;  she 
jingled  the  tea-cups  before  she  mur- 
mured, "You  may." 

"  Agnes  dear,  it 's  all  so  new  to  me, 
but — ^but  I  want  to  say  it  so  dread- 
fully. The — the  man  you  spoke  of — 
if  he  does  n't  speak,  it  can  only  be 
because  he  dare  n't.     I  'm  sure  it  is." 

"Oh,  don't,"  she  pleaded.  "I 
ought  n't  to  have — I  did  n't  know 
what  I  was  saying — you  see,  I  've 
never  had  anybody — ^you  Ve  always 
been — oh,  Abel  forget." 

He  sat  down  heavily  by  the  table ; 
she  could  not  hide  her  face  from  him 
in  the  light.  "  Are  n't  you  and  I 
brother  and  sister?"  he  said.  "Sis, 
there  's  only  one  man  I  know  worthy 
of  you,  only  one  I  could  bear  to 
think  of  as  laying  a  claim  to  you.  I 
don't  wonder  you — "  he  sat  watching 
her  face —  "  By  George ,  it «  he !  I  'm 
glad.  Sis.  He  is  worthy  of  you. 
Oh,  Sis!  Sis!  Sis!" 

She  tried  to  speak  but  could  n't. 
He  got  up,  to  spare  her. 

"  Dirk  Roskam  is  my  dearest  friend," 
he  said.  "  I  'm — I  'm  glad  it 's  he. 
And  to  think  of  you  starting  to 
marry  Sam!" 


She  sprang  up.  "Abel,  you  must  n't! 
you  can't!  I  was  mad!  Abel,  spare 
me!" 

He  spoke  gravely.  "Dear  Sis,  be 
sure  your  honor  is  safe  in  my  hands. 
Without  breathing  on  it,  I  shall 
make  Dirk  the  happiest  of  men." 
And  he  went  out  of  the  room,  to  hide 
his  aching  heart. 

To  Sam  he  said :  "  She  tnore  than 
forgives  you."  He  hated  saying  un- 
kind things,  but  he  really  couldn't 
humiliate  Agnes  to  Sam. 

Henceforth  Mr.  Samuel  Rodbart 
turned  against  his  father's  "depen- 
dant" and,  safely  married,  gladly 
respected,  permanently  prosperous, 
he  spoke  slightingly  of  her,  when  he 
remembered  her  at  all. 

From  Sam  to  Dirk  Roskam  was  a 
rough  stage  for  the  postilion  d' amour, 
but  he  rode  it,  straight  and  fair.  The 
young  stock-broker  listened  attentive- 
ly to  his  friend's  ingenious  sugges- 
tion, that  he  should  "try  his  luck 
with  Agnes."  "  She  's  an  awfully  nice 
girl,  is  Sis,"  argued  Abel.  "No  one 
knows  her  better  than  I."  He  tried 
to  think  he  was  n't  nervous  ("  men 
aren't  nervous"),  waiting  for  the 
other's  reply.  "I  should  have  pro- 
posed to  her  before  that  brother  of 
yours  did,"  said  Dirk  at  last,  "but 
I  knew  I  could  n't  and — perhaps  I 
showed  her  as  much." 

"Knew  you  couldn't?  Showed 
her  as  much?"  repeated  Abel  blindly, 
"  I  say,  do  you  happen  to  have  a 
drink  anyivhere  about?" 

"Of  course.  Glad  to  see  you 
falling  into  bad  habits,  Abel."  He 
got  out  some  whisky  and  soda.  "  No, 
could  n't.  Could  n't  afford  it.  Seems 
to  me  the  man  who  asks  a  girl  to 
marry  him  when  he  can't  support 
her  doesn't  act  fair  to  the  girl. 
Surely  there  can't  be  two  opinions 
on  that  subject." 

"N-n-no."  said  Abel.  "But  I 
should  have  thought  your  means — " 
and  he  drunk  his  whisky  and 
water. 

"  I  made  eight  thousand  guilders  last 
year,  and  a  man  nowadays  can't  live 
under  double  that." 
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"Oh,  Dirk,  he  can." 

"Well,  his  wife  can't;  it  comes  to 
the  same  thing." 

"Oh,  Dirk,  she  can.     She  can." 

"We  must  agree  to  differ  then. 
Have  some  more  whisky?" 

The  conversation  ended  there,  for 
the  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  how- 
ever, Abel  resumed  it. 

"Hullo,  you  here  again,  Abel?" 

"Yes.     I  want  to  talk  seriously." 

"  Not  about  a  subject  that  *s  ta- 
booed. You  don't  look  a  bit  well. 
Does  that  mean  more  whisky,  or  too 
much?" 

"Dirk,  do  you  mean  to  say,  seri- 
ously, that  you  would  propose  to 
Agnes,  if  you  had  twice  eight  thousand 
guilders  a  year?" 

"Seriously,  yes.  Why  not?  I 
could  n't  get  a  better  wife." 

"  You  could  n't.  Yes,  I  will  have 
a  drop  more  whisky.  I  've  a  hundred 
thousand  guilders,  my  share  of  my 
mother's  fortune.  You  can  have 
them.  That  '11  make  eight  thousand 
over  a  dozen  years — just  about  what 
you  want." 

"  You  're  awfully  generous,  Abel. 
But  what  after  the  dozen  years  are 
over?" 

"  Well— I  hardly  like  to  say  it,  but 
my  poor  old  dad  is  seventy-nine.  I 
hope  he  '11  live  a  long  time  yet,  but, 
when  he  does  die,  I  shall  have  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  I  need." 

"Unless  you  die,  or  marry,  before 
him." 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Abel. 

"  Never 's  a  long  word,  Abel." 

"Live  to  be  as  old  as  Methusaleh 
and  you'll  never  see  me  do  it,"  said 
Abel,  bravely. 

Dirk  Roskam  stood  reflecting. 
"You  might  have  suggested  that  in 
twelve  years  I  should  have  money 
of  my  own,"  he  said,  discontentedly. 
"  But  it 's  like  you,  Abel,  to  have  more 
confidence  in  yourself  than  in  your 
friends." 

"True!"  answered  Abel,  in  cheery 
accents.  "I  ought  to  have  thought 
of  that.  Perhaps  you  'U  be  richer 
than  I  in  a  dozen  years." 

"  I  believe  I  shall.  I  trust  I  shall, " 
said  the  stock-broker.     After  a  little 


more  objection  and  explanation  he 
accepted  his  friend's  proposal  "in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made." 
He  was  not  super-absurdly  grateful, 
because  he  "understood  the  desire 
of  the  Rodbart  family  to  give  their 
proUgie  a  dowry."  "  Vous  la  doXez'* 
he  repeated.  "Just  so,"  said  Abel. 
The  latter  added  that  he  had  but  one 
condition.  Agnes  must  never  know 
anything  about  her  dot.  To  this 
Roskam  briskly  agreed. 

All  the  way  home  Abel  constantly 
proved  to  himself  how  glad  he  ought 
to  be  that  Dirk  had  not  declined  the 
money,  as  he,  Abel,  had  foolishly 
feared.  "  In  these  matters,  my  dear 
Abel,"  he  said  aloud  on  his  doorstep, 
"  you  really  seem  little  better  than  a 
fool." 

Certainly  the  other  members  of 
the  Rodbart  family  would  not  have 
bestowed  a  dot  on  Agnes  Rink.  The 
old  man  was  furious  with  her:  he  had 
no  half-prejudices.  "Stock-broking 
isn't  work,"  he  said.  "The  whole 
money-business  is  just  theft."  The 
truth  is,  in  his  canny  old  inmost 
heart  he  would  have  liked  Agnes  to 
marry  Abel.  "Abel's  the  best  of 
the  lot,  but  he  's  a  fool,"  the  old 
man  said.  The  unimportant  Aunt 
Gertruda  was  as  angry  as  anybody, 
for  she  had  trumpeted  all  over  the 
city  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  had 
long  foretold  to  her  the  marriage 
between  Agnes  and  Sam.  Agnes 
went  to  stay  with  some  friends,  but 
she  was  married,  after  a  good  deal 
of  diplomacy  on  Abel's  part,  from 
the  house  of  David  Rodbart. 

Abel  remained  alone  with  his  aged 
father  and  Aunt  Gertruda.  The  busi- 
ness prospered,  the  paper  went  all 
over  the  world.  All  the  Rodbarts 
were  good  and  upright  business  men : 
nobody  could  deny  that.  The  old 
father  must  be  very  wealthy.  He 
was  over  eighty  and  manifestly 
breaking  up.  Why  did  n't  Abel 
marry  like  his  brother?  Abel's  health 
wasn't  very  good.  He  had  over- 
strained his  heart,  it  was  said,  rowing 
and  riding  so  much.  A  good  chap, 
Abel.  Ready  to  give  the  coat  oflE  lus 
back. 
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The  house  was  manifestly  dull, 
full  of  valetudinarianism  now  and 
superfluous  precision.  The  old  man 
suflEered  a  great  deal  from  gout:  it 
affected  his  breathing;  he  managed 
the  business  from  lus  wheel-chair, 
then  from  his  bed.  Only  his  head 
was  clear:  his  temper  grew  to  be 
frightful.  Aunt  Gertruda  remained 
complacently  indifferent,  bidding  the 
household  say  "Yes"  to  the  invalid 
and  do  as  she  ordere.d.  The  house- 
hold demurred  and  compromised, 
to  every  one's  discomfort,  until  con- 
vinced that  the  master  would  very 
soon  obey  an  order  from  the  Master 
of  all. 

But  in  these  prolonged  final  days 
of  continuous  harassments  at  home 
from  his  father,  at  the  office  from  Sam, 
Abel  broke  down,  suddenly  and  al- 
together. The  doctor  said  he  had 
expected  it  to  happen  sooner.  Abel 
said  so  too.  They  both  knew  what 
was  the  trouble,  had  known  for  long. 
Abel  lay  prostrate  one  morning  with 
a  disease  which  in  its  progress — all 
doctors  will  recognize  its  symptoms — 
had  already  arrested  the  circulation 
in  one  limb.  He  would  never  walk 
again.  More  than  that,  he  must  lie 
awaiting  certain  death  by  mortifi- 
cation.   There  was  no  escape. 

It  soon  became  known  in  the  city 
that  Abel  Rodbart  was  very  seriously 
ill.  He  was  on  terms  of  friendliest 
lifelong  intimacy  with  his  doctor, 
and  he  asked  that  doctor,  in  the 
evening,  to  tell  him  the  whole  and  ab- 
solute truth.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
doctors  should  ever  fully  accede  to 
this  fashionable  request,  but  they  do, 
nowadays,  often  with  startling  frank- 
ness. Their  position,  in  these  issues 
of  life  and  death,  needs,  for  want  of 
omnipotence  and  omniscience,  super- 
human intelligence  and  tact.  Abel's 
friend  was  one  of  the  frank  doctors. 

"I  give  you  a  couple  of  weeks," 
he  said. 

Abel,  lying  back  on  the  pillows, 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  rising  sun. 

After  some  minutes  of  silence,  "  Be 
explicit,"  he  said.  It  was  his  father's 
phrase:  he  noticed  that. 

"How  do  you  mean,  dear  chap?" 


"  I  want  to  see  exactly  how  I  stand. 
You  know  how  often  we  *ve  talked 
about  this,  Blake,  about  useless  suf- 
fering and  doctors  preventing  it — 
well?" 

The  doctor  hesitated. 

"  You  remember  what  I  made  you 
promise — ^what  you  solemnly  prom- 
ised, Blake?" 

"  I  do  remember,  or  I  should  never 
have  said  what  I  said  just  now. 
Dear  fellow,  the  moment  has  come, 
if  you  really  mean  what  you  've  so 
often  said.  I  can  keep  you  imder 
morphia." 

"  And  I  shall  suffer  less  ? " 

"You  need  hardly  suffer  at  all." 

"Hardly  at  all?" 

"  If  I  make  doses  big  enough." 

"Only  then  I  shall  live  so  many 
dajrs  less.  Well,  I  have  n't  any  one 
to  live — and  suffer  for,  Blake." 

They  were  both  silent. 

"  I  remember  our  talks,"  repeated 
Abel,  still  gazing  into  the  sunrise. 
"So  do  you.  Make  it  short,  Blake. 
Don't  let  me  lie  here — ^with  morti- 
fication— half-dead . ' ' 

"Hush!"  entreated  the  doctor. 
"Don't  say  these  things." 

"But  I  want  to  say  them!"  For 
the  first  time  he  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  at  the  doctor's  face.  "  Blake, 
when  you  come  to-night,  don't  talk, 
but — I  *m  ready — give  me  an  over- 
dose." 

"  Hush !  Hush ! "  repeated  the  doc- 
tor. Nevertheless  the  two  under- 
stood each  other.  Many  a  scientific 
argument  on  the  subject  lay  between 
them.  Blake  had  always  foreseen 
the  long-drawn,  unendurable,  useless 
agony  of  the  close.  Had  Abel  some- 
how guessed  it,  or  heard  of  it,  that  he 
had  extracted,  in  good  time,  by  sheer 
insistence,  the  promise  whose  fulfil- 
ment he  now  claimed?  But  Blake 
was  quite  right,  thought  Abel.  The 
doctor  who  acts  must  act  in  silence. 

He  lay  waiting  through  that  long 
day  with  many  a  strange  thought 
rising  and  sinking  in  his  placid  soul. 
It  was  only  too  true,  as  he  had  said 
to  his  doctor,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
many  friends  and  friendly  acquaint- 
ances now  inquiring  about  his  health. 
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through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
city,  he  had  not  a  soul  m  his  heart-cir- 
cle to  live  with  or  suffer  for.  He  had 
never  had  any  one  to  care  for  him — 
not  really  care.  Oh,  yes,  Agnes  loved 
him  as  a  Urother.  She  would  be 
very  sorry.  She  was  happy  with 
her  handsome,  pleasant- voiced  hus- 
band. And  the  poor  old  dying  father 
liked  the  elder  son,  liked  him  best. 
And  Agnes*s  children  would  miss 
what  they  expected  from  Uncle  Abel, 
daily  spoiling  and  spoilt. 

He  was  disturbed  in  these  thoughts, 
towards  nightfall,  by  the  intrusion  of 
Agnes's  children's  father.  For  Dirk 
Roskam  would  always  be  that  to 
him — all  that. 

"Yes,  I  forced  my  way  in,"  con- 
fessed Dirk.  "I  hope  it  isn't  very 
bad.  is  it?" 

"Yes,  I  fear  it  is  rather  bad," 
answered  Abel  gently. 

"How  weak  your  voice  is.  I  can 
hardly  hear  you.  But  you  11  be  all 
right  again  soon." 

Abel  did  not  deny  this.  He  only 
asked  his  visitor  to  draw  down  the 
blind.  "I  don't  like  the  sunset," 
he  said. 

The  stock-broker  complied.  He 
hemmed  and  hawed  a  bit  in  the  dusk 
and  played  a  tune  with  his  fingers  on 
the  table. 

"  Blake  is  coming  presently.  I  'm 
rather  tired,"  ventured  the  sick  man 
at  last. 

"  Look  here,  Abel,  it  *s  no  use  my 
beating  about  the  bush,"  burst  out 
Roskam.  "  You  've  always  been  a 
good  friend  to  me.  Here  goes!  I  've 
spent  your  money.  I  've  been  un- 
lucky.    There  is  n't  any  left." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  do- 
ing well — ^were  quite  rich!"  exclaimed 
Abel. 

Roskam  laughed  bitterly.  "A 
stock-broker  always  says  that,"  he 
replied. 

Abel  was  silent  for  a  moment 
before  he  spoke :  "  Say  what  you  want 
to  say." 

"  If  anything  were  to  happen  to 
you — I  see  you  know  you  are  in  a 
bad  way — our  last  chance  would  be 
lost." 
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"  Yes — ^your    last    chance- 
peated  Abel  thoughtfully. 

"  It 's  deuced  wretched  and  miser- 
able for  Agnes — and  the  children." 

"  I — can't  give  you  more  than  I  've 
got,"  whispered  Abel. 

"  I  know.  I  'm  not  blaming  you. 
Far  from  it.  I  suppose  you  can't 
ask  your  father  to  do  something  for 
us?  He  must  be  worth  a  million  at 
least." 

"  My  father  is  n't  in  a  state  to  speak 
to." 

"I  know  the  doctors  have  given 
him  up,  but  that 's  just  the  state — 
is  n't  it  ?  He  'd  do  it  for  you.  But 
you  know  best  what  you  want  and 
what  you  don't.  I  was  always  an 
unlucky  beast.      It 's  hard  on  Agnes." 

"  I  can't  worry  my  father — I  can't." 

"  Well,  then,  there  's  no  more  to  be 
said.  I  had  hoped,  for  old  sakes — 
good-bye,  Abel,  I  shall  be  in  the  Ga- 
zette next  week." 

Abel  struggled  up,  on  his  pillow. 
"Can  you  hold  out  another  month?" 
he  gasped. 

"What's  the  use?" 

" How  much  do  you  want?" 

"  A  hundred  thousand." 

"At  the  least?" 

"  No,  at  the  most,"  said  the  other, 
a  little  shamefaced. 

"  Hold  on  all  you  can — and  I  Tl 
see  what  I  can  do — somehow.  Good- 
bye now!" 

"  Good-bye  and  good  health,  Abel. 
You  alwa)rs  were  a  good  fellow." 

Scarcely  had  the  doctor  entered  the 
room,  ten  minutes  later,  when  the 
question  burst,  to  meet  him,  from 
the  lips  of  the  man  hanging,  haggard, 
against  the  bed-head : 

"  Blake,  my  aunt  says  that  father  's 
so  bad — ^is  that  true?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  he  's  a  very  old 
man.  And  this  attack  of  yours  has 
given  him  a  great  shock." 

"  Who 's  going  to  die  first,  he  or  I? " 

Never  had  Dr.  Blake  had  such  a 
patient.  Iron-nerved  physician  as  he 
was,  his  voice  shook.  He  had  wanted 
to  spare  Abel  all  this,  for  one  thing, 
when  he  suggested  the  morphia  he 
dared  not  apply  tmtold. 


"Your  &ther  has  had  a  stroke 
this  morning:  he  can't  linger  long. 
He  has  no  pain." 

"A  week? " 

"  Well,  yes,  perhaps  a  week.  Abel, 
my  dear  old  boy!" 

"  Don't,  Blakel  Blake,  you  must  n't 
give  me  anything.  I  must  Uve  as  long 
as  I  possibly  can,  I  must  live  a 
week — at  least." 

"Abel!    Abel!" 

But  Abel  had  f^ted. 

He  lived  longer  than  a  week. 
Aunt  Gertruda  loieeling  by  his  side 
often  prayed  that  he  might  die. 
Once,  in  an  hour  of  respite,  he  sent 
for  his  lawyer.  "I  want  only  one 
slight  change,"  he  gasped.  "A  leg- 
acy, to  Dirk  Roskam,  of  one  hundred 
thousand  guilders.  All  the  rest  as 
it  stood."     The   morning  they  told 


him  that  the  old  man,  long  uncon- 
scious, had  ceased  to  breathe,  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

When  Samuel  Rodbart  (rather  hur- 
riedly) opened  Abel's  will,  he  found 
that,  with  the  exception  of  numer- 
ous legacies,  the  whole  large  for- 
tune the  dead  man  bad  inherited 
from  his  father,  one  million  of  Da- 
vid Rodbart's  two,  was  tied  up  in 
equal  parts  for  Sam's  boy  and  girl 
and  for  Agnes's  children,  tied  up  as 
securely  as  legal  precaution  can  tie. 

"Agnes's  childreni  Disgraceful!" 
said  Samuel,  as  the  paper  dropped 
from  his  hands.  "But  the  poor  fel- 
low was  always  a  fool!" 

Aunt  Gertruda,  however,  was  com- 
forted, for  she  declared  the  stars  spoke 
most  auspiciously  of  Abel,  though  she 
couldn't  quite  make  out  what  they 
said. 
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By  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


gAVING  somewhat 
^  casually  assem- 
bled a  group  of 
novels  which 
gave  promise  of 
fairly  represent- 
ing the  varied  out- 
put of  the  season, 
the  writer  was  interested  to  find  them 
presently  pairing  off,  as  if  by  sheer 
force  of  springtime  and  propinquity. 
In  default  of  any  ready-made  theory, 
we  may  as  well  take  them  as  they 
seem  to  offer  themselves,  two  by  two. 
As  a  whole,  the  little  procession  ap- 
pears to  bear  the  standards  of  the 
chief  types  of  present-day  fiction. 

First  of  all  in  popularity,  perhaps, 
stands  the  society  (not  social)  ro- 
mance. That  famous  matter-of-fact- 
ness,  that  triumphant  democracy  it- 
self, of  which  our  age  is  conscious-  ' 
ly  and  rather  complacently  possessed, 
give  especial  potency  to  a  formula 
combining  high  life  and  the  improb- 
able. There  has  been  enough  of 
your  cottage  love-making:  Phyllis  in 
the  conservatory,  with  her  diamonds, 
her  grooming,  and  her  breeding 
(which  can  hardly  be  too  much  in- 
sisted upon),  is  the  person  who 
fetches  us.  Let  us,  if  possible,  as- 
sist at  her  toilet.  Tell  us,  at  least, 
in  how  many  waters  her  maid  is 
wont  to  lave  her  of  mornings;  sing 
to  us  with  no  uncertain  sound  of 
her  boudoir  utensils  of  cut  glass  and 
gold,  her  brushes,  perfumes,  powders. 
Finally  you  may  bring  in  the  lover, 
Aladdin  of  Mayfair  or  of  Wall  Street, 
with  his  wonderful  motor  and  irre- 
proachable accent  and  as  many  ad- 
ventures as  you  like:  we  know  they 
are  "  coming  out  ail  right."  Ours  is  a 
happy  day  for  romantic  reporters  such 
as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Chambers. 


To  this  general  class,  it  must  be 
admitted,  belongs  the  Baroness  von 
Hutten.  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches  " 
seemed  to  have  a  promise  which  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  Its  successors 
have  been  more  rather  than  less  ir- 
responsible; their  buoyant  and  negli- 
gent manner  has  seemed  to  stand  more 
and  more  on  its  own  merit  as  a  grace- 
ful nianifestation  of  the  "society" 
point  of  view.  In  short,  the  novelist 
IS  quite  obviously  and  not  criminal- 
ly bent  upon  giving  a  vulgar  worid 
what  it  likes  and  letting  it  go  at  that. 
The  "  Pam  "  series  of  novels,  of  which 
"  Kingsmead"  is  the  latest,  but  not, 
by  all  signs,  the  last,  proffer  a  most 
palatable  compound:  personages  of 
wealth  and  of  title,  situations  of  a 
piquancy  easily  carried  off  by  the 
nonchalance  of  the  elegant  chronicler. 
She  cannot,  she  blandly  admits  in  the 
"Kingsmead"  preface,  be  bothered 
with  mere  consistency;  and  she  warns 
the  "  nimble  critic  "  against  "jumping 
at "  the  discrepancies  of  her  casually 
continued  narrative.  The  people  of 
these  tales  she  has  "  planted  higgledy- 
piggledy,  in  their  youth  and  in  their 
mature  age,  anywhere,  it  seems,  be- 
tween 1895  and  1905, — poor  Pam  ad- 
vancing in  years  at  a  horrible  speed." 

In  ■'  Kingsmead,"  Pam  is  mother 
of  a  Pammy — just  now  in  the  large 
school-girl  stage,  but  plainly  to  be 
heard  from  later.  Lord  Kingsmead 
himself  is  the  Tommy  of "  The  Halo  " : 
without  his  title  merely  an  abnormally 
unselfish,  sensitive,  romantic  youth. 
With  his  title  he  is  of  course  far  more 
than  that:  his  very  plainness  and 
physical  insignificance  seem  the  fruit 
of  condescension.  He  is  a  Senti- 
mental Tommy  with  a  gilt  edge:  "a 
gentleman" — so  the  pubhshers  en- 
thusiastically declare — "  to  his  finger- 
tips."    Beyond    this  we    ought    not 
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perhaps  to  expect  very  much  of  him, 
and  he  gives  a  good  deal — up  to  the 
moment  when  the  business  of  the 
**  Mignonette  Lady*'  assumes  its  frank- 
ly preposterous  phase.  He  is  trying 
to  marry  her  to  a  friend  (in  every  way 
his  foil),  when  he  discovers  in  a 
breath  that  she  has  a  past  and  that 
he  loves  her  himself.  She  confesses 
and,  loving  him,  begs  him  to  conceal 
the  truth  from  the  friend,  so  that  she 
may  marry  him  for  his  money.  Kings- 
mead  thinks  this  rather  naughty  of 
her,  says  she  is  not  fit  to  marry  his 
friend,  prevents  the  match,  and 
washes  his  hands  forthwith  of  the 
Mignonette  Lady.  The  fault  one 
finds  with  her  is  that  she  is  even  more 
improbable  than  impossible.  But  she 
is  really  more  casual  than  either — a 
figure  dashed  off  by  a  clever,  not 
over-scrupulous — a  complacently  am- 
ateurish hand.  And  Tommy  himself 
hardly  pretends  to  be  more  than  that. 
In  "The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box, " 
the  late  Henry  Harland  discovered 
a  very  happy  knack  at  drawing-room 
romance.  His  atmosphere  of  sump- 
tuousness,  his  light  and  innocuously 
daring  dialogue,  his  nonchalance,  bore 
us,  the  least  eligible,  the  least  solvent 
of  us  even,  into  that  comforta- 
ble heaven  of  Italian  villas,  English 
country-houses,  motors,  jewels,  and 
love-making  where  (in  fancy,  at  least) 
we  fain  would  be.  One  is  not  sure 
that  the  posthumous  publication  of 
"The  Royal  End'*  can  be  quite 
justified  as  a  memorial.  It  is  not 
"  up  " ;  and  the  frankly  owned  manner 
of  its  making  forces  us  to  an  ungra- 
cious surmise  as  to  the  cause  of  its 
deficiency.  The  opening  chapters  are 
characteristic  and  charming.  The 
scene  is  Venice;  the  persons  are  an 
English  milady,  an  American  heiress 
(European-bred),  and  an  Italian 
Prince.  There  is  also  a  dog  who 
bids  fair  to  be  somebody  in  the  sto- 
ry, but  disappears  immediately.  Of 
course  the  Prince  falls  in  love  with 
the  heiress;  but  he  does  not  get  her, 
either  in  the  morganatic  marriage 
which  (having  become  heir-apparent 
to  a  little  principality)  he  at  first 
offers,  or  in  the  more  dignified  part- 


nership, now  entailing  the  title  of 
Queen,  which  he  is  presently  con- 
strained to  offer.  The  real  trouble  is 
that  she  loves  another,  an  English 
baronet,  who  is  linked  in  matrimony 
to  a  barmaid,  and  who  apparently 
does  not  love  the  heiress  anyhow.  But 
of  course  he  does,  and  of  course  the 
barmaid  dies;  and  the  heiress,  having 
comfortably  lost  her  huge  fortune,  is 
free  to  settle  down  with  the  baronet 
on  some  New  England  acres  which 
have  been  in  the  family  three  hundred 
years — rather  a  large  order  for  New 
England.  What  must  be  said  is  that 
the  last  three  of  the  seven  parts  are 
inferior;  they  seem  to  have  very  little 
of  Mr.  Harland  in  them,  and  this  is 
not  altogether  due,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, to  their  American  setting. 

"The  Inner  Shrine"  pretends  to 
be  something  more  than  society 
romance.  Its  point  of  view  is,  or 
strives  to  be,  that  of  the  elect  in  con- 
trast with  the  wealthy  and  smart, 
and  its  action  is  intended  to  take 
place  upon  that  comparatively  ele- 
vated plane  of  refined  motive  and 
subtle  speech  which  we  connect  with 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and 
Mrs.  Wharton.  By  all  accounts,  the 
story  served  its  purpose  excellently 
as  a  Harper  serial:  it  aroused  much 
interest  and  more  curiosity.  It  was 
scrutinized  for  traces  of  its  author- 
ship, attributed  to  this  well-known 
writer  and  that,  treated,  in  short, 
with  the  respect  due  to  what  might 
be  anybody's,  and  therefore  any- 
thing. The  question  of  the  story's 
real  quality,  irrespective  of  its  source, 
was  perhaps  less  considered.  It  has 
an  approved  Paris-New  York  setting, 
and  an  approved  "international"  el- 
ement in  its  love-plot.  Diane  Ev- 
eleth  is  a  Parisienne  of  birth  who 
has  married  a  wealthy  American  of 
foreign  breeding.  She  is  a  technically 
blameless  coquette.  A  Frenchman 
whom,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  she  has 
rebuffed,  proclaims  himself  her  lover. 
He  is  called  out  by  the  husband, 
who  commits  suicide  under  cover  of 
the  duel.  The  Frenchman's  code  of 
"honor"  requires  him  to  stick  to  the 
lie,  and  permits  him  to  repeat  it  idly 
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in  future  years.  It  pursues  Diane  to 
America,  and  almost  prevents  her 
marriage  to  the  man  of  her  second 
choice,  who  is  nearly  as  obnoxious  a 
person  in  his  way  as  the  Frenchman — 
a  hero  who  could  have  been  created, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  only  by  a  woman. 
The  mainspring  of  the  story  is,  it  will 
be  seen,  a  scandal;  the  whole  savor  of 
it,  beneath  its  agreeable  perfume  of 
style,  is  that  of  opera-box  and  smok- 
ing-room morality.  Its  issues,  its  per- 
sons, are  essentially  trivial. 

If  Harper's  is  not  to  be  particularly 
felicitated  on  its  latest  serial,  it  is  not 
to  be  greatly  commiserated,  either, 
upon  Mrs.  Ward's  apostasy  so  far  as 
"Marriage  k  la  Mode"  is  concerned. 
Her  habit  of  holding  a  brief  has 
always  entailed  its  risks,  and  in  this 
instance,  at  least,  fairly  incurs  the 
forfeit.  From  its  opening  sentences, 
one  smells  the  tract.  American  di- 
vorce! what  more  fruitful  theme 
for  the  British  (or  American)  moral- 
ist? It  may  be  cheerfully  admitted 
that  Mrs.  Ward  has  made  a  sad  pic- 
ture of  it,  with  her  two  selected  in- 
stances. The  first  is  that  of  a  New 
York  girl  who  marries  a  charming 
and  talented  Jew.  She  determines 
to  divorce  him  because  she  finds  him 
socially  inconvenient,  and  he  has 
recourse  to  that  well-known  Ameri- 
can custom  of  casting  himselif  over 
Niagara.  The  relict  is  looked  at 
somewhat  askance,  but  refuses  to 
admit  responsibility.  Under  her  in- 
fluence comes  presently  one  Daphne, 
an  American  girl  and,  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  a  great 
heiress.  To  this  maiden,  with  her 
predisposition  toward  a  flexible  mar- 
riage law,  add  a  young  Englishman, 
an  impecunious  **ApoUo,*'  and  you 
have  the  whole  story  in  the  rough. 
After  three  years  of  marriage,  during 
which  she  has  very  comfortably  turned 
him  about  her  finger,  she  becomes 
jealous  of  his  past.  This  does  not 
involve  a  barmaid,  for  a  wonder,  but 
a  former  engagement  of  which  he 
has  not  told  her.  The  ex-fianc^ 
turns  up,  and  a  series  of  trivial  chances 
transfer  Daphne's  jealousy  from  past 
to  present.     She  flies  with  the  child 


to  South  Dakota,  and  g:ets  an  Ameri- 
can decree  of  divorce  with  custody  of 
the  child.  This  decree  does  not  hold 
good  in  England,  so  that  the  English- 
man is  still  bound.  He  takes  to  drink 
and  other  things.  He  plans  to  kidnap 
tfie  child  (with  the  aid  of  an  American 
officer) ;  but  the  child  dies,  whereupon 
he  takes  to  more  drink.  What  Daphne 
hears  of  him  at  last  moves  her  to  go 
to  his  rescue.  She  finds  him  in 
England,  and  offers  to  help  him, 
breaking  down  at  last  in  the  sudden 
realization  of  what  she  has  done. 
Reunion  is  impossible,  and  he  goes 
oflE  to  die  alone  of  consumption.  A 
good  plot:  the  disconcerting  thing  is 
that  Mrs.  Ward  should  have  handled 
it  with  such  vehemence,  such  violence. 
Her  hatred  of  the  sin  far  too  plainly 
extends  to  the  sinner.  And  her 
indictment  of  the  "States"  is  so 
specific  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
take  Daphne  as,  to  her  mind,  a  rep- 
resentative American.  Consequent- 
ly, her  success  in  making  Daphne 
a  hateful  person,  ill-bred,  pretentious, 
egotistical,  peevish,  strikes  one  as 
a  little  malicious — though,  no  doubt, 
unconsciously  so.  The  whole  thing 
might  have  been  done  on  a  higher 
plane,  less  crudely — should  have  been 
so  done  by  this  distinguished  com- 
mentator on  human  affairs. 

From  the  literature  of  sophistica- 
tion, of  the  cosmopolitan  and  the  expa- 
triate, of  hair-split  emotion  and  wire- 
drawn speech,  it  is  a  relief  now  and 
then  to  emerge  into  such  an  atmos- 
phere as  that  of  Mr.  Phillpotts's  Dart- 
moor: an  atmosphere  "opalescent, 
milky,  sweet,  as  though  earth's  sap, 
leaping  to  the  last  tree-tip  and  burst- 
ing bud,  exuded  upon  air  the  very 
visible  incense  and  savor  of  life."  So 
the  novelist  himself  describes  it  in 
one  of  those  passages  of  descrip- 
tion which  approach  the  lyrical  as 
closely  as  excellent  prose  may.  And 
into  this  air  he  lifts  us — "high  on 
Trowlesworthy,  where  the  rushes 
chatter,  and  where,  to  their  eternal 
treble,  the  wind  strikes  deep  organ 
music  from  the  forehead  of  the  tor." 
Below  lie  the  farms  and  crofts  where 
pass,  for  the  most  part,  the  human 
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lives  of  certain  episodes  in  which  our 
guide  is  presently  to  make  us  wit- 
nesses. We  shall  find  the  human 
element  in  the  scenes  not  unworthy 
of  its  setting, — ^rude,  frank,  coarse, 
and  altogether  free  from  the  vulgari- 
ty of  cities.  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  writ- 
ten no  better  story  of  the  moor-coun- 
try than  "The  Three  Brothers."  It 
is  worthy  to  be  shelved  with  the 
"Children  of  the  Mist"  and  "The 
Whirlwind."  And,  with  all  its  seri- 
ousness, it  is  less  sombre  than  most 
of  its  predecessors.  Its  comedy  ep- 
isodes are  better  managed,  more 
worth  while  for  their  own  sake;  and 
it  actually  has  a  happy  ending  for  the 
persons  in  whom  we  are  chiefly 
interested.  The  writer  has  nowhere 
exercised  more  successfully  his  gift 
of  interpreting  peasant  life,  or  rather 
human  life  in  peasant  garb.  The 
plainspokenness  of  these  moor  people, 
their  directness  of  thought  and  action, 
blow  like  the  rude,  clear  air  of  the 
tors  through  our  charily-opened  city 
casements,  on  the  hither  side  of 
which  we  niggle  with  emotions  as 
with  words.  I,  for  one,  find  more 
refreshment,  and  more  meaning,  in 
such  a  tale  as  this  of  the  brothers 
Baskerville  than  in  all  the  "  psycho- 
logical" ticklers — or  shockers — ^with 
which  our  city-fed  presses  groan. 

And  this  is  not  due  to  the  strange- 
ness of  the  old-world  setting  in  which 
Mr.  Phillpotts  has  placed  his  vivid 
human  picture.  The  same  refresh- 
ing quality,  this  simple  and  sincere 
force,  may  be  found  in  some  (not 
enough)  of  our  own  fiction — in  Miss 
Brown's  "Story  of  Thyrza,'*  for  ex- 
ample. She  has  done  nothing  so 
good  on  the  larger  scale.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  our  chroniclers  of  Amer- 
ican rural  life  is  that  they  themselves 
do  not  feel  the  dignity  of  it.  Our 
country  people  are  not  peasants; 
they  lack  the  picturesqueness,  the 
solidarity,  of  (for  instance)  M.  Ren6 
Bazin's  people  of  the  Vendfe.  In  a 
country  where  any  farm  may  pro- 
duce at  short  notice  a  President  or 
a  Fifth  Avenue  multimillionaire,  it 
is  impossible  to  regard  the  rural 
class  with  the  condescension  or  the 


affectionate  indulgence  which  a  peas- 
antry is  likely  to  inspire.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  look  upon 
the  country  type  as  complete  in  it- 
self. And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
our  rustic  speech  and  habit  are  rather 
uncouth  than  quaint,  from  their  very 
approximation  to  something  different. 
The  ploughboy  does  his  work  in  a 
black  waistcoat  and  a  derby  hat. 
The  milkmaid  puts  on  her  Merry 
Widow  and  feather  boa  when  she 
takes  her  eggs  to  market.  Of  this 
grotesque  aspect  of  our  country 
people,  the  story-tellers  have  been 
sufficiently  conscious.  Only  a  few  of 
them  have  treated  it  as  an  aspect, 
without  exaggeration  and  without  ap- 
ology. One  of  these  is  Mr.  Garland, 
in  whose  "Main-travelled  Roads" 
there  is  not  a  false  note;  and  another 
is  certainly  Miss  Brown.  The  grim 
and  comic  sides  do  not  preoccupy 
her:  she  searches,  and  not  in  vain,  for 
the  purity  and  strength  of  character 
which  are  nowhere  to  be  more  com- 
monly found  than  in  our  New  Eng- 
land villages.  Thyrza's  story  is  sad 
enough,  in  its  superficial  guise;  and 
yet  it  is  a  story  of  triumph,  of 
poignant  sweetness:  unaffectedly  in- 
digenous, and  therefore  of  far  more 
than  local  appeal. 

In  "Fraternity "  and  "  The  Pilgrim's 
March"  we  return  to  city  life,  but  up- 
on a  very  different  plane  from  that  of 
the  polite  chroniclers.  These  stories, 
like  Mr.  De  Morgan's,  have  to  do  with 
a  middle-class  London — ^upper  middle- 
class,  to  be  sure,  but  more  occupied 
with  life  than  with  questions  of 
precedence.  "Fraternity"  is  not  a 
story  of  triumph,  but  rather  a  wistful 
record  of  the  puzzling  thing  called 
human  experience.  The  real  hero  of 
it,  if  there  is  one,  is  a  very  old  man 
— a  natural  scientist  turned  social 
philosopher,  who  is  writing  an  endless 
"Book  of  Universal  Brotherhood" 
and  is  regarded  by  the  world  and  his 
own  family  as  a  harmless  old  crank. 
One  feels  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  himself 
is  inclined  to  regard  him,  somewhat 
tentatively,  as  a  prophet.  Noble 
passages  are  quoted  from  the  great 
work,  presenting  an  arraignment  of 
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modem  society  in  a  tone  both  scathing 
and  remote,  and  the  promise  of  better 
things.  To  the  events  of  the  narrative 
he  plays  the  part  of  chorus,  instinc- 
tively apprehending  the  significance 
of  events  and  situations  which  the 
others  can  only  interpret  by  the 
half-lights  of  reason  and  personal 
prejudice.  The  three  persons  in 
whom  the  smaller  action  centres  are 
a  dilettante  author  (with  a  com- 
petency), his  wife  (a  painter  of  some 
talent)  and  a  little  model.  The  man 
and  the  wife  are  of  jarring  tempera- 
ments. She  loves  him,  but  has  worn 
out  his  love  by  a  chill  detachment  of 
manner  which  really  conceals  a  sen- 
sitive spirit.  She  becomes  jealous 
of  the  Uttle  model,  who  has  only 
youth  and  an  appealing  femininity 
to  recommend  her.  The  result  is  a 
practical  separation  a  thoro,  and  in 
the  end  the  man  is  almost  goaded 
by  his  wife's  distrust  and  the  little 
model's  infatuation  for  him  to  become 
what  he  is  suspected  of.  His  fastid- 
iousness prevents  the  actual  catas- 
trophe: he  sends  away  the  little 
model,  scornfully  confesses  his  virtual 
breach  of  faith,  and  withdraws  from 
a  nominal  domesticity.  He  is  confes- 
sedly a  modem  Hamlet,  incapable  of 
firm  opinion  or  action — a  sufficient- 
ly dispiriting  though  not  ignomini- 
ous type.  But  there  is  a  larger,  if  va- 
guer, action:  these  are  but  suggestive 
figures  in  the  foreground.  Behind 
them  and  about  them  are  the  swarm- 
ing, struggling  millions  of  modem 
London — of  modern  society  in  the 
big  sense.  Justice,  harmony,  brother- 
hood, the  author  seems  to  ask, — 
when  are  they  to  dawn  upon  us,  how 
much  longer  will  life  be  supportable 
without  them? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  *'The  Pil- 
grim's March"  should  have  been 
hailed — should,  indeed,  have  been 
officially  heralded — as  "  reminding  one 
of  De  Morgan."  A  certain  inconse- 
quence of  manner,  a  suggestive  frag- 
ment ariness  of  dialogue,  the  book  has 
in  common  with  "Joseph  Vance" 
and  its  successors.  But  the  absence 
of  digression — the  De  Morgan  trait 


most  certain  to  be  imitated  by  a 
deliberate  copyist — ^should  alone  ac- 
quit Mr.  Bashford  of  conscious  dis- 
cipleship.  No  doubt  he  has  read 
Mr.  De  Morgan  and  taken  heart, 
observed  that  it  is  not  out  of  the 
question  to  break  clear  of  the  pat 
and  explicit  convention  of  the  modem 
novel.  He  has  written  a  story  of 
original  power  and  charm — about 
half  the  length,  some  (not  all) 
readers  will  be  relieved  to  know,  of 
a  De  Morgan  novel.  The  speech, 
being  chiefly  that  of  young  persons, 
runs  for  the  most  part  in  that  aston- 
ishing vernacular  with  which  we  are 
constrained  to  credit  the  juvenile 
Briton  and  some  others.  Everything 
is  jolly,  or  ripping,  or  rotten;  indeed 
we  find  a  host  (no  longer  very  young) 
apologizing  for  the  "jolly  rotten 
dinner"  upon  which  some  casual 
guests  have  stumbled.  The  host  is 
Robin,  the  hero  of  the  tale.  His 
father  is  a  retired  officer  whose  pension 
dies  with  him,  and  Robin  is  forced 
to  go  up  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune. 
He  is  placed  in  a  nonconformist 
family,  is  converted,  and  becomes 
engaged  to  the  pretty  and  pious 
daughter  of  the  house.  But  he  has 
remarkable  artistic  powers,  which  are 
aroused  half  by  accident.  He  begins 
to  study,  and  his  religious  zeal  (he 
has  been  a  lay  preacher)  passes  over 
into  a  pursuit  of  beauty.  There  is 
a  model,  a  very  different  person  from 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  stupid  little  girl — 
as  charming  in  her  way  as  the  once 
famous  Trilby  (does  she  charm  any- 
one now?)  and  far  less  reprehensible. 
Robin  and  she  very  nearly  make  a 
mess  of  it,  and  the  pretty  noncon- 
formist releases  him.  He  becomes  a 
successful  sculptor,  and  in  the  end 
marries  the  girl  he  left  behind  him  as 
a  playfellow  when  he  first  came  up 
to  London.  Not  a  particularly  novel 
plot,  you  may  say — ^the  delightful 
freshness  of  it  is  in  the  telling.  And 
in  one  way  Mr.  Bashford  indubitably 
does  "remind  one  of  De  Morgan": 
in  the  hearty  and  healthy  optim- 
ism which  is  the  note  of  the  whole 
matter. 


[The  Loiing'er]! 


The   few  words   that   Mr,  Robert  Young    Mr.    Collier    has   long    been 

Collier  printed  in  Collier's  Weekly  on  the  dominating  spirit  of  the  Weekly, 

the  death  of  his  father,  Peter  Fene-  though  his  father's  guiding  hand  has 

Ion  Collier,  were  ali  that  such  words  always  been  upon  his  shoulder.     The 


Present  he&d  of  the  Collier  publishing  house 


should  be;  for  they  were  affectionate 
without  being  sentimental,  and  con- 
fident without  boastfulness  in  speak- 
ing of  what  he  proposed  to  do 
in   carrying    out  his    father's    ideas. 


elder  Collier  was  a  self-made  man,  and 
a  very  successful  man.  At  one  time 
he  was  principally  a  publisher  of 
books,  but  it  is  as  the  founder  of 
Collier's  Weekly  that  his  name  will 
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be  handed  down.  His  private  life 
was  very  much  that  of  an  English, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  an  Irish, 
squire.  He  had  a  fine  country  place 
in  New  Jersey  where  he  indulged 
his  love  of  sport.  His  favorite  amuse- 
ment was  riding  to  hounds.  He  was 
a  fine  horseman,  and  it  was  not  out 
of  keeping  that  he  should  have  come 
to  his  death  at  the  Riding  Club,  of 
which  he  was  a  moving  spirit.  His 
son  is  now  the  sole  proprietor  of 
Collier's  and  the  Collier  pubHcations, 
and  he  not  only  loves  his  business, 
but  has  been  trained  to  it  since  his 
college  days,  and  has  already  made 
his  mark  as  an  editor. 

Although  the  late  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard  wrote  a  number  of  books, 
it  will  be  by  the  little  volume  "  South 
Sea  Idyls,"  written  over  thirty-five 
years  ago,  that  he  will  be  best  known. 
That  is  a  charming  book.  The  others 
are  in  very  much  the  same  spirit, 
but  they  will  be  forgotten  when  that 
is  being  read  with  as  much  avidity 
as  when  it  first  charmed  the  reading 
public. 

at 

As  Mr.  Rockefeller  passes  out  from 
the  pages  of  the  World's  Work,  Mr. 
Alexander  Irvine,  lay  preacher  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  passes  in. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  told  us  how  he 
worked  up  to  multimillionaireship,  and 
Mr.  Irvine  will  tell  us  how  he  worked 
up  to  socialism.  Mr.  Irvine,  though 
a  socialist,  is  not  at  odds  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  In  a  published  inter- 
view he  expresses  not  only  admiration 
for  the  man  but  also  for  his  doctrines, 
so  the  World's  Work  will  not  be  giving 
us  an  antidote  to  the  poison  which 
some  people  associate  with  the  name 
of  Rockefeller.  What  Mr.  Irvine 
writes  will  be  interesting,  but  I  hardly 
think  it  worth  while  to  sow  broadcast 
the  doctrines  of  socialism. 

a« 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Brown  is  most  for- 
tunate in  having  her  book  "  Harem- 
Uk'*    appear    at    the    psychological 


moment.  Her  name  does  not  sound 
very  Turkish,  but  before  she  married 
the  young  American  noveUst,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Brown,  she  was  a  Miss 
Demetra  Vaka.  She  is  a  Greek  whose 
ancestors  lived  for  centuries  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  she  was  bom  in  that 
city  and  knows  as  much  of  the  life  of 
the  Turk  as  we  do  of  the  life  of  the 
American.  As  is  the  custom  in  Tur- 
key, a  marriage  had  been  "arranged" 
for  her;  but,  ^though  she  had  not  yet 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  American 
girl,  it  must  have  been  latent  in  her, 
for  she  revolted  from  this  unpleasant 
situation  and  came  alone  and  penni- 
less to  the  United  States  before  she 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Here  she 
worked  on  a  Greek  newspaper.  Hav- 
ing been  well  educated,  she  knew 
French  almost  as  well  as  her  native 
tongue,  and  she  had  not  been  here 
long  before  she  obtained  a  position 
as  teacher  of  that  language  in  a 
fashionable  boarding  school.  Some 
years  ago  she  returned  to  Turkey  and 
visited  the  harems  or  her  oldtime 
friends.  In  this  way  she  refreshed 
her  memory  of  Turkish  social  con- 
ditions, and  hence  her  book  "  Harem- 
lik,"  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  published  at  the  psychological 
moment. 

John  Davidson,  the  English  poet, 
who  died  by  his  own  hand  recently, 
was  not  an  orthodox  Christian.  He 
was  a  gloomy  man,  and  embittered 
by  his  want  of  recognition.  How 
any  man  who  wrote  such  poems  and 
novels  as  he  wrote  could  expect  to 
make  a  living  by  his  work  is  hard  to 
understand.  He  did  have  friends, 
though,  and  loyal  ones,  who  when  he 
was  suffering  the  pangs  of  poverty 
raised  money  for  him  and  provided 
him  with  work.  He  was  given  book- 
reviewing,  but  he  hated  it.  The 
poetry  of  the  present  generation  of 
poets  did  not  interest  him,  and  no 
wonder.  The  late  Sir  Wcmyss  Reid 
succeeded  in  having  him  put  on  the 
civil  list,  but  that  meant  only  £ioo 
a  year. 


JS  BUDGET  OF  1909 


There  are  those  who  honestly  be- 
hove that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  budget 
will  prove  the  undoing  of  Great 
Britain.  Nothing  that  has  happened 
in  recent  years  has  so  stirred  things 
up.  Its  tendencies  certainly  do  seem 
to  be  more  or  less  socialistic — more 
rather  than  less, — and  their  working 
out  will  be  watched  with  no  little 
interest  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  pick  up 
a  magazine  or  weekly  in  this  coun- 


try without  reading  something  about 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  African  hunting- 
ground,  either  from  the  pen  of  some 
one  who  has  been  there,  some  one  who 
is  there  now,  or  some  one  who  is 
going;  and  all  these  accounts  are  co- 
piously illustrated  by  snap-shots  and 
maps.  It  is  not  so  odd  that  this 
should  be  so  in  our  own  magazines, 
but  it  is  rather  hard  to  pick  up 
English  periodicals  and  find  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  A.  R.  Dugmore  has  gone 
ahead  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  is  furnish- 
ing snap-shots  and  maps  to  English 


,  MAGDELEINE  THE  •'UNCONSCIOUS  B 


as  well  as  to  American  periodicals.  To  invent  a  new  dance  is  the  ob- 
You  can't  get  away  from  Africa,  turn  ject  now  of  every  vaudeville  "artist " 
where  you  will.  before  the  public.     We  have  Greek 
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dances,  Indian  dances,  Serpent  dances. 
Fire  dances,  and  every  sort  of  a 
dance  that  could  possibly  be  thought 
of;  and  now  they  have  a  dance  in 
London  which  is  called  the  **  Hypnotic 
Dance."  The  lady  who  does  this 
hypnotic  dance  is  known  as  Madame 
Magdeleine.  In  an  interview  print- 
ed in  the  Tattler  of  London,  Madame 
Magdeleine  says :  *  *  I  am  no  automaton, 
I  am  an  artist ;  only  I  require  to  be  put 
in  the  trance  before  I  can  carry  out  my 
art.**  Now  if  this  is  n*t  exciting,  I 
should  like  to  know  why.  Think  of 
it, — a  lady  who  dances  in  a  trance ! 

When  asked  if  she  saw  or  felt 
anything  external  when  dancing,  she 
answered,  to  illustrate  her  point,  that 
a  doctor  once  kept  pricking  her  arms 
while  she  danced,  and  that  she  felt 
nothing  and  went  on  dancing;  it  did 
not  hurt  her,  but  she  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  Madame  Magdeleine,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tattler,  is  of  roman- 
tic origin.  She  was  bom  at  Tiflis;  her 
mother  was  a  Georgian,  a  natural 
dancer,  and  her  father  was  a  Switzer 
from  Geneva,  who  lived  for  some 
years  in  Persia,  where  "he  became 
a  millionaire  in  the  process  of  set- 
ting up  palaces  for  the  Shah."  Then 
he  lost  his  money  and  returned  to  Ge- 
neva. Madame  Magdeleine  was  then 
six  years  of  age.  Her  uncle,  who 
was  a  dancing -master,  taught  her 
to  dance.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  she 
played  the  piano;  at  fifteen,  won  a 
prize  as  a  singer ;  at  eighteen  she  went 
to  Paris,  and  seven  years  later  mar- 
ried and  in  the  course  of  time  "  had 
two  fine,  healthy  children."  She  now 
began  to  get  headaches  which  were  so 
violent  that  she  felt  that  she  would 
go  mad. 

at 

Having  suffered  many  things  of 
many  physicians,  she  finally  consulted 
Professor  Magnin,  who  had  made  a 
great  reputation  as  a  healer  of  nerv- 
ous diseases.  He  was  a  psycho-ther- 
apeutist and  hypnotized  her  three 
times  a  week.  Soon  she  was  well 
again;  and  meanwhile  he  had  made 
a  great  discovery.     At  the  chiming  of 


a  certain  clock  in  his  consulting  room. 
Professor  Magnin  noticed  his  patient's 
features  assume  an  ecstatic  expres- 
sion. A  few  weeks  later  he  got  a  mu- 
sician to  play  a  Chopin  waltz  while  she 
was  in  one  of  her  trances,  and  she 
danced  it  magnificently.  It  is  through 
the  hypnotic  suggestion  of  Professor 
Magnin  that  Madame  Magdeleine  does 
these  dances  which  have  set  Lon- 
don quite  mad.  Probably  by  the 
time  this  paragraph  is  in  print,  some 
enterprising  American  manager  will 
have  secured  Professor  Magnin  and 
Madame  Magdeleine.  Her  dancing 
is  said  to  exceed  in  grace  and  charm 
that  of  any  dancer  that  has  been 
seen  on  the  London  stage.  Whether 
Madame  Magdeleine  could  dance  and 
act  without  the  influence  of  Prof. 
Magnin  remains  to  be  seen.  She  is 
apparently  the  Trilby  to  his  Svengali. 
Her  case  has  been  investigated  by 
the  best -known  medical  experts  in 
London,  who  pronounce  it  a  geniune 
one  of  h3^notic  condition. 

Of 

There  is  a  law  against  sending 
indecent  literature  (which  includes 
pictures)  through  the  mails,  and  yet 
there  seems  to  be  no  law  against  the 
parading  of  indecent  posters  and  in- 
decent photographs  along  the  streets. 
Where  does  Anthony  Comstock  draw 
the  line,  I  wonder?  He  not  long  ago 
arrested  a  young  woman  clerk  at  the 
Art  Students*  League  for  sending  out 
an  art  publication  that  contained 
studies  from  the  nude.  The  pictures 
were  reproductions  from  the  artists* 
drawings  and  were  intended  only  for 
artists  and  art-students.  Mr.  Com- 
stock had  no  more  reason  to  arrest 
that  young  woman  than  he  would  have 
to  arrest  the  young  woman  who  takes 
tickets  at  the  door  of  the  Academy  of 
Design  because  there  are  "nudes** 
among  the  pictures  hanging  on  the 
walls.  I  remember  a  most  charming 
one  in  last  winter's  exhibition,  of  a 
female  figure  clothed  only  in  sunshine 
and  shadow.  Why  did  Mr.  Comstock 
let  that  escape  him?  When  you  call 
a  thing  art,  this  censor  of  our  morals 
lowers  his  horns  and  charges  at  it 
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furiously;  but  when  it  is  downright 
indecency  and  flaunted  along  Broad- 
way, he  sometimes  turns  his  head 
and  fails  to  see  it.  The  posters  and 
photographs  used  to  advertise  **The 
Girl  from  Rector's"  and  "The  Queen 
of  the  Moulin  Rouge"  are  indecent 
beyond  description;  nothing  half  so 
vulgar  has  been  flaunted  in  the  face 
of  the  public  before.  They  are  ex- 
hibited with  but  one  intention,  and 
it  would  be  childish  to  call  them 
"suggestive."  Yet  nothing  is  done 
to  prevent  their  being  openly  and 
bodly  paraded  before  the  passers-by, 
be  they  old  or  young.  One  can  re- 
frain from  going  to  see  the  plays  that 
they  advertise,  but  one  cannot  very 
well  refrain  from  walking  or  driving 
through  the  streets.  Assemblyman 
Murphy's  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  although  it  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  sup- 
pressing the  obscene  penny-in-the-slot 
pictures,  as  well  as  the  two-doUars- 
in-the-box-office  plays.  Some  of  the 
former  are  as  degrading  as  the  plays 
I  have  mentioned.  How  men  and 
women  can  be  found  to  pose  for  such 
pictures  is  beyond  my  imagination; 
and  they  are  offered  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  children !  It  may  be  that 
we  shall  have  to  submit  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  a  censor,  after  all.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  have  it  come  to  this, 
but  I  am  sorrier  for  the  hideous  ex- 
hibitions that  have  been  offered  to 
the  public  in  this  year — not  of  grace, 
but  of  disgrace. 

Of 

It  is  said  that  within  the  last  nine 
or  ten  years  about  a  hundred  maga- 
zines have  been  offered  for  sale,  and 
that  more  are  for  sale  now  or  **are 
begging  for  decent  shelter."  There 
have  been  more  changes  in  the 
magazine  world  in  the  last  five  or 
ten  years  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  publishing  business.  Within 
the  last  few  months,  I  might  say 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  there  have 
been  notable  changes  among  the 
magazines.     Some  have  gone,  or  arc 


going,  out  of  business,  others  have 
changed  hands,  and  I  have  heard 
of  one  that  is  supposed  to  be  among 
the  more  successful,  if  not  the  most 
successful,  of  the  lower-priced  maga- 
zines, which  was  offered  for  sale  not 
many  weeks  ago.  It  was  offered, 
so  I  am  told,  for  a  miUion  dollars, 
which  price  would  have  been  a  low 
one  if  the  magazine  had  continued  to 
earn  as  much  as  it  is  reputed  to  have 
earned  since  it  became  the  institution 
that  it  is  to-day.  For  one  reason  or 
another  the  negotiations  fell  through. 
The  buyer  was  ready  with  the  cash 
to  make  the  purchase,  but  the  seller 
apparently  changed  his  mind.  At 
any  rate,  he  packed  his  bag  and  went 
abroad  for  his  usual  vacation,  leaving 
his  magazine  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
people. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  the 
magazine-publishing  business,  but  it 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  In  the  old 
day  it  was  "  up  to  "  the  editor  to  make 
it  successful.  The  publisher  did  not 
count  for  as  much  as  he  does  to-day. 
If  you  made  a  good  magazine  you 
got  readers — ^not  as  many  as  you  get 
to-day,  -but  enough;  and  as  for  ad- 
vertising, which  is  now  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  magazine  business,  it 
counted  for  little  or  nothing.  Adver- 
tisers looked  askance  at  month- 
lies. They  advertised  their  wares  in 
weeklies  and  dailies.  The  original 
Scribner's  Magazitie  (now  the  Century) 
was  the  first  magazine  to  soUcit  general 
advertising.  Harper's  Monthly  adver- 
tised only  the  publications  of  Harper 
&  Bros.;  so  that  Scrihner's  had  to 
train  the  advertiser  to  advertise  in 
magazines.  He  is  out  to  reach  the 
people,  and  the  magazines  and  week- 
lies that  count  their  readers  by  the 
million  can  get  almost  any  price  they 
choose  to  ask  for  their  advertising 
space.  But  to  get  that  million  circula- 
tion is  the  thing.  "  The  shrewdest  buy- 
ers of  wares  now  living  on  this  planet " 
are  said  to  be  the  buyers  of  advertis- 
ing space.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
arguments  against  starting  magazines, 
or  buying  magazines  that  are  already 


started,  or  have  failed,  there  are 
always  people  eager  to  put  their 
money  into  business  of  this  sort.  It 
is  an  interesting  business,  there  is 
no  doubt  oi  that,  but  it  is  a  try- 
ing business  as  well.  The  competi- 
tion, not  only  for  advertising  but 
for  authors,  is  nerve-racking.  In  the 
good  old  times  before  the  panic,  an 
author  could  get  any  price  he  asked 
or  that  his  agent  asked  for  him;  but 
now  magazines  do  not  have  so  many 
of  the  popular  writers'  names.  They 
have  a  few,  just  enough  to  attract 
attention;  but  they  fill  in  with  the 
less  famous  and  the  less  expensive 
writers.  After  a  while,  however,  these 
less  .expensive  writers  will  become 
famous,  and  then  they  will  be  having 
their  innings;  and  then  the  editors 
will  be  looking  around  for  promising 
youngsters  to  take  their  places.  And 
so  the  wheel  goes  round. 


Where  is  the  wonderful  storage 
battery  that  Mr.  Edison  was  going 
to  make,  so  that  the  poorest  of  us 
could  have  electric  motor-cars?  I 
see  by  the  accompanying  picture  that 
the  inventor  runs  about  in  an  electric, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  one  whose 
propelling  power  he  has  been  at  work 
ujion  for  so  long. 


I  am  immensely  interested  in  a 
description  I  have  been  reading  of  a 
"safe  and  sanitary  house  for  $1000." 
The  hotel  described  by  Mr.  Upton 
Sinclair  in  his  "  Metropolis"  could  not 
have  any  more  labor-saving  devices  or 
modem  conveniences.  The  houses 
described  are  building  in  a  suburb 
of  Washington;  and  they  are  to  be 
built  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
in  its  model  town  at  Bayonne,  N,  J, 
They    may    be   the    same    as    those 
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invented  by  Mr.  Edison;  but  his,  I 
believe,  are  to  be  seen  only  on  Long 
Island.  They  are  wonderful  houses, 
and  a  touch  seems  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  all  the  work.  There  is 
only  one  thing  about  them  that  I  do 
not  like,  and  that  is  that  one  must 
take  one's  bath  in  the  kitchen!  "A 
substantial  sink  is  built  into  one 
corner  of  the  kitchen  with  a  water- 
tight partition,  so  that  it  can  be 
divided  into  two  tubs  for  washing 
and  rinsing  clothes,  or  left  in  a  single 
tub  for  bathing."  Dishes  need  not 
be  washed  in  this  tub,  unless  the  lady 
of  the  house  so  desires,  provision 
being  made  for  a  smaller  sheet-iron 
sink,  which  may  be  attached  for  the 
purpose.  Let  us  hope  that  the  little 
sheet-iron  sink  will  be  made  obliga- 
tory. I  know  that  in  farm-houses 
and  the  homes  of  working  men,  other 
things  than  dishes  are  sometimes 
washed  at  the  sink,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  toothbrush  reposing 
on  the  ledge  over  the  kitchen  faucets, 
one  brush  sometimes  serving  for  the 
entire  family.  I  recall  having  once 
looked  out  of  a  back  window  in  a 
country  town  into  the  yard  of  a 
native  family,  each  member  of  which 
not  only  took  his  harmless,  necessary 
morning  wash  at  the  hydrant,  but 
used  in  turn  the  family  toothbrush, 
conveniently  tied  within  reach  of 
large  and  small.  I  may  add  that 
I  had  often  admired  the  white  and 
shining  teeth  of  this  family,  little 
dreaming  how  they  were  obtained. 

A  clerical  correspondent  writes  as 
follows  to  Dr.  Robertson  NicoU  of 
the  burial  of  Swinburne : 

Amid  scenes  of  idyllic  beauty,  and  on 
one  of  the  fairest  days  of  the  early  spring- 
time, the  body  of  the  last  great  Victorian 
poet  was  simply  but  impressively  laid  to 
rest  in  the  parish  churchyard  of  Bon- 
church,  Isle  of  Wight.  Close  by  is  the 
old  home  of  his  early  days,  now  converted 
into  a  convent,  and  the  quaint  little  church 
and  graveyard,  now  disused,  where  John 
Sterling  rests.  Amongst  the  crowd  which 
thronged   the   churchyard    I    noticed   the 


Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett  and  Mrs.  Jowett,  who 
are  spending  a  few  days  at  Shanklin, 
silent  and  reverent  spectators  of  the 
solemn  event.  Only  one  note  was  wanting 
to  complete  the  harmony  of  what  might 
have  been  a  fitting  and  beautiful  close  to  a 
distinguished  life. 

Swinburne  was  not  an  orthodox 
Christian  as  orthodoxy  goes  to-da> , 
and  that,  I  fancy,  accounts  for  the 
missing  "note." 

Whenever  I  see  a  table  of  figures 
showing  how  some  one  has  lived  on 
nothing  a  day,  I  am  always  interested. 
I  recently  read  an  article  in  the 
World's  Work  recording  **A  Rich 
Personal  Experience  Without  Finan- 
cial Margin."  It  is  the  story  of  a 
woman  librarian  who  was  left  a  widow 
with  one  child  and  who  took  a  position 
at  $50  a  month  in  the  public  library 
of  a  prosperous  village  of  six  thousand 
people.  She  was  obliged  to  hire  a 
girl  to  take  care  of  the  child  while 
she  worked  in  the  library.  Her 
monthly  expenses  for  the  first  six 
months  were  at  the  rate  of  $46.  That 
did  not  leave  much  for  the  cat,  as  the 
saying  is.  This  four  dollars  surplus 
had  to  furnish  clothing  for  the  mother 
and  child  and  provide  for  the  inci- 
dentals, which  usually  are  much  more 
than  they  are  expected  to  be.  The 
little  servant  girl,  to  whom  she  could 
only  afford  to  pay  four  dollars  a 
month,  wearied  of  her  position  and 
resigned.  Then  the  librarian  had  to 
turn  in  and  do  her  own  work,  as  well 
as  the  work  of  the  library.  She  gives 
us  the  figures  for  food  for  a  year, 
and  they  come  to  $164.49.  Her  whole 
expenses  for  the  year,  including  rent, 
service,  gas,  furniture,  food,  clothing 
and  incidentals,  come  to  $564.70.  If 
it  were  not  for  her  child,  she  would 
not  care  to  live.  He  makes  all  the 
difference.  He  is  her  "compensation 
for  the  past,  her  consolation  for  the 
present  and  her  hope  for  the  future." 
It  is  a  pretty  bitter  story,  and  the 
worst  part  of  it  is  that  it  is  true, 
and  that  there  are  many  others  like 
it,  and  some  even  worse. 


THR  BEATIFICATION  OF   JOAN   O?  ARC— SCKNE    IN   ST.    PETER  S,   XQMK 


It  cost  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
$250,000  to  make  Joan  of  Arc  a  saint; 
it  cost  Joan  her  life.  The  Maid  is 
now  known  as  the  "Blessed"  and 
"Protectress  of  France."  Later  on 
she  will  be  "The  Venerable  Servant 
of  God" — a  title  bestowed  on  candi- 
dates ior  sainthood  when  "the  Devil's 


Advocate  "  has  been  defeated.  If 
ever  a  human  being  deserved  the 
honor  of  sainthood  it  is  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  So  far  as  the  Church  goes, 
she  has  had  to  wait  many  centuries 
for  it ;  but  so  far  as  the  world  at  large 
could  confer  it  upon  her,  she  has  had 
it  ever  since  her  martyrdom. 

SOS 
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They  say  that  Mr.  Howells  is  in 
his  seventy-second  year.  I  think 
they  must  have  transposed  the  figures. 
Mr.  Howells  cannot  be  as  old  as  this. 
He  has  always  been  mature,  but  never 
old — ^for  I  suppose  that  a  man  of  sev- 
enty-two must  be  considered  old.  As 
far  as  his  writing  goes,  it  is  as  fresh  as 
ever;  and  as  for  his  appearance,  he 
is  a  little  stouter  and  a  little  grayer 
than  he  used  to  be,  but  he  is  no  old 
man.  Still,  he  is  no  longer  a  very 
young  man;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 
but  a  few  years  since,  like  young 
Lochinvar,  he  came  out  of  the  West 
and  settled  in  the  East  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
He  was  a  delightful  Mr.  Howells  then, 
and  he  is  a  delightful  Mr.  Howells 
to-day.  Howells,  James,  Aldrich  and 
Harte  were  the  "big  four"  of  the  ac- 
tive literary  world  thirty  years  ago. 
Aldrich  and  Harte  are  dead.  Howells 
and  James,  whose  names  were  the 
most  frequently  coupled,  are  still 
living  and  still  writing.  And  long 
may  they  live,  and  long  may  they 
write. 

Mr.  Hiram  Percy  Maxim  is  not 
only  offended,  but  hurt,  by  the  at- 
titude of  some  people  towards  the 
"silencer"  he  has  made  for  guns. 
He  thinks  the  outcry  against  it  as 
a  burglar's  or  murderer's  weapon  is 
hysterical.  He  argues  that  the  size 
of  the  appliance  for  an  ordinary  re- 
volver, one  of  thirty-eight  or  forty- four 
calibre,  would  be  too  big  to  be  carried 
on  a  concealed  weapon;  and  this  he 
seems  to  think  settles  the  question. 
It  may  settle  the  question  of  the 
burglar,  but  not  necessarily  of  the 
murderer.  The  murderer  could  carry 
the  silencer-fitted  revolver  under  his 
coat,  whereas  it  might  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  burglar.  He  could 
not  get  at  it  quick  enough  if  it  were 
concealed.  The  murderer  would  have 
plenty  of  time.  With  smokeless  pow- 
der and  a  noiseless  revolver  he  could 
arrange  his  deadly  work  so  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  him. 
It  is  hard  enough  at  best  to  discover 
murderers  in  these   days,   but   with 


science  playing  into  their  hands  it 
would  be  even  more  difficult.  Mr. 
Maxim  cites  as  one  of  the  attractions 
of  his  silencer  that  we  can  have  target 
practice  in  our  own  houses,  "  without 
causing  the  slightest  disturbance." 
"In  fact,"  he  tells  us,  "to  meet  this 
demand  for  'house  target  -  practice, 
the  company  marketing  the  silencers 
has  had  to  invent  a  sand-box  bullet- 
stop  for  indoor  shooting."  This  does 
not  call  up  a  very  attractive  picture 
before  my  eyes.  I  see  myself  coming 
home  unexpectedly,  letting  myself 
in  with  a  noiseless  latch-key,  so  as  to 
give  my  family  a  pleasant  surprise, 
and  being  shot  to  death  as  I  cross 
my  threshold  by  a  "silenced"  pistol 
in  the  hands  of  a  relative  who  is 
doing  a  little  target-practice  down 
the  hall. 

The  great  writers  of  the  last  gener- 
ation are  slowly  but  surely  passing 
away  and  leaving  almost  no  one  to 
take  their  places.  This  is  not  idle 
croaking;  it  is  gospel  truth.  Who, 
among  the  poets  of  the  younger 
generation,  will  compare  with  Swin- 
burne, in  achievement  or  fame  ?  Who 
is  there,  in  the  younger  generation  of 
novelists,  to  compare  with  Meredith? 
Thomas  Hardy,  you  may  say ;  but  he 
is  not  of  the  younger  generation,  and 
he  is  no  longer  writing  novels.  Phill- 
potts?  Yes;  there  is  greatness  in  his 
novels  of  the  moor,  but  his  field  is 
too  restricted  for  his  work  to  rank 
with  Meredith's.  Still,  he  is  one  of 
the  big  men,  and  I  thank  heaven  he 
is  still  living  and  still  writing.  Mere- 
dith was  never  one  of  my  favorites, 
though  I  admire  some  of  his  novels 
immensely.  Others  I  cannot  under- 
stand, any  more  than  if  they  were 
written  in  Esperanto.  (By  the  way, 
what  has  become  of  that  to-be-uni- 
versal language?  I  hear  that  some 
of  its  former  devotees  are  already 
devising  a  still  more  perfect  tongue!) 
"Diana  of  the  Crossways"  is  my 
favorite  among  Meredith's  books, 
but  some  of  his  younger  admirers 
find  that  fine  story  too  obvious.  To 
them  I  recommennd  "The  Amazing 
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Marriage.*'  There  is  nothing  obvious 
about  that! 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman  has  been 
President  of  the  Colony  Club  since 
its  inception  a  few  years  ago.  The 
portrait  here  reproduced,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Club  by  a  number  of  its 
members  and  hangs  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the 
clubhouse  in  Madison  Avenue.  Mr. 
Alexander  (who,  by  the  way,  is  now 
President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design)  has  caught  the  elegance 
and  distinction  of  his  subject,  and 
made  a  picture  that  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  portrait. 

What  is  it  that  happens  to  the 
character  of  a  man  the  moment  he 
becomes  a  chaaiffeur?  Before  joining 
the  ranks  of  the  drivers  of  motor-cars, 
a  man  may  be  as  honest  and  as  trust- 
worthy as  a  church  warden,  but  the 
moment  he  gets  his  license  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  hand  on  the  wheel, 
his  character  seems  to  change,  and 
he  becomes  possessed  of  a  demon  of 
racklessness  and  dishonesty.  As  a 
clerk  or  a  mechanic  he  would  no  more 
think  of  robbing  his  employer  than 
he  would  think  of  flying,  but  once 
a  chauffeur  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
take  his  master's  car  and  use  it  as 
his  own,  driving  it  like  the  very  devil 
of  speed,  and  running  every  risk  of 
its  destruction.  Often,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  he  destroys  either  the 
car  or  whoever  may  be  in  his  path — 
or  both.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a 
chauffeur  took  his  employer's  new 
seven-thousand-dollar  car  and  com- 
pletely ruined  it,  while  taking  some 
of  his  friends  on  a  **joy  ride."  For 
this  form  of  dishonesty  and  wilful  de- 
struction of  another's  property  there 
is,  at  the  present  writing,  no  redress, 
though  relief  is  promised  in  a  bill 
which  Governor  Hughes  may  have 
approved  by  the  time  this  is  printed. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  chauffeurs  are 
dishonest,  but  I  do  say  that  too  many 


of  them  are;  for  many  even  of  those 
who  may  not  destroy  their  employers* 
cars  will  practise  every  form  of  graft 
upon  him.  That  the  chauffeur  is  the 
bugbear  of  the  car-owner  is  so  well  es- 
tablished a  fact  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
mentioning;  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Happy  the  man  who  drives  his 
own  car,  for  he  is  not  the  slave  and 
dupe  of  another  man.  A  large  part 
of  the  chauffeur  trouble  is  due  to  the 
garage.  If  chauffeurs  were  not  allow- 
ed to  take  out  cars  without  a  record 
being  made  each  time,  and  such  time 
cards  being  submitted  to  the  owner 
every  week,  it  would  go  far  toward 
stopping  the  joy-riders.  As  the  sit- 
uation is  now,  I  really  think  the 
happiest  man  is  he  who  rides  in  his 
friend's  car  rather  than  in  his  own. 
Talk  about  sending  missionaries  to 
convert  the  heathen! — it  would  be 
better  to  send  them  up  to  the  garages, 
to  convert  the  chauffeurs  and  the 
men  who  help  to  make  them  dishonest. 

at 

The  Baroness  Orczy  has  invented 
a  woman  Sherlock  Holmes  in  **  Lady 
Molly  of  Scotland  Yard."  She  prom- 
ises to  be  a  most  interesting  and 
exciting  person;  she  will  surely  be 
dramatic,  as  the  Baroness  Orczy 
has  one  eye  on  the  stage  when  she 
writes,  with  the  success  of  her  play, 
"The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  always  be- 
fore her.  The  great  success  of  this 
play,  which  was  also  a  novel,  has 
rather  an  irritating  effect  upon  the 
author;  she  is  always  being  told  that 
she  can  never  equal  "The  Scarlet 
Pimpernel."  She  thinks  she  has  not 
only  equalled  but  surpassed  it,  but  it 
still  remains  a  favorite  with  the  pub- 
lic. "Lady  Molly'*  is  in  an  entirely 
different  vein.  The  heroine  is  "a 
woman  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  strange 
disguises,  marvellous  feminine  in- 
tuitions, and  an  unrivalled  scent  for 
a  motive — especially  where  women 
are  concerned."  "The  Scarlet  Pim- 
pernel"— to  return  to  that  favorite 
tale — was  a  play  before  it  was  a 
book,  and  it  is  a  curious  thing  that 
neither  the  Baroness  Orczy  nor  her 
husband,   who   helped   her   to   write 
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it,  had  ever  been 
behind  the  scenes 
in  their  lives.  This 
disproves  the  ar- 
gument that  no 
one  can  write  a 
successful  play  who 
has  not  had  some 
experience  in  the 
thoatre. 

Before  this  para- 
graph is  printed,  it 
will  be  known 
that  the  lovers  of 
art  in  England  have 
not  been  able  to 
prevent  Holbein's 
famous  painting, 
"  Christina  of  Den- 
mark," from  leav- 
ing their  country. 
The  portrait  was 
painted  when  Hen- 
ry VIII  thought  of 
making  the  Prin- 
cess one  of  his 
string  of  wives.  Its 
sale  to  Messrs.  Col- 
naghi  &  Co. — for 
an  American  client, 
it  is  understood — 
was  announced  on 
April  30;  the  an- 
nouncement being 
accompanied  by  a 
statement  that  the 
owner,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  had  given 
the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  (in 
whose  care  it  has 
been,  for  years  past, 
as  a  ioan)a  month's 
time  to  purchase  it 
at  $330,000  in  be- 
half of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  said 
the  Government 
could  not  buy  it; 
but  an  unofficial 
movement    was 


started  to  save  it  for  the  country, 
the  first  contributor  being  the  Right 
Hon,  Lewis  Harcourt,  who  offered 
$50,000  to  that  end.  Mr.  Harcourt's 
wife  being  a  niece  of  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  that  gentleman  is  probably 
not  the  prospective  purchaser.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  future  owner  will 
be  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  of  New  York  or 
Mr.  P.  B.  Widener  of  Philadelphia, 
Sir  Philip  Burne- Jones  declares  that  if 
the  panel  comes  to  America,  the  paint- 
ing will  be  lost  to  the  world,  as  it 
will  inevitably  crack  in  the  overheat- 
ed room  or  gallery  in  which  it  will  be 
hung. 


The  writing  of  what  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  American  National 
Anthem — unsingable  as  it  is  by  the 
untrained  voice — is  appropriately  sig- 
nalized by  the  placing  of  a  tablet  at 
Fort  McHenry,  Maryland,  at  the  spot 
where  the  flag  was  flying  during  the 
bombardment  of  September  13,  1814, 
when  Francis  Scott  Key  saw  it  and 
was  inspired  by  the  sight  to  write 
his  stirring,  patriotic  lines.  The  tab- 
let was  cast  in  this  city  at  the  bronze 
foundry  of  John  Williams.  Inc.,  from 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Wheaton,  Advisory  Architect  to  the 
War  Department. 
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s 
is  the  frequent  use  ot  FhJAKS'  SUAF,  which  pro- 
tects the  skin  by  its  soft,  pleasant,  emollient  action, 
and  at  the  same  time,  insures  the  fullest  beauty  of 
complexion  of  which  the  skin  is  capable. 

The  greatest  skin  specialists  and  the  most 
celebrated  beauties  of  the  last  100  years  have 
testified  that,  in  hygienic  and  beautifying  properties 

No  Soap  Has  Ever  Equalled  PEARS 
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"THE  PEAK  OF  THE  LOAD" 

What  it  Means  to  Light  New  York.  City  and 

Transport  her  Crowds 

By  ARTHUR  a  HOWDEN  SMITH 


'HEN  the  fog  rolls 
over  the  city  in 
successive  damp, 
clinging  waves, 
blotting  out  next- 
d  o  o  r  neighbors, 
cutting  off  sky- 
scrapers from  the 
first  story  upward,  making  the  paper 
on  one's  desk  blurred  and  indistinct, 
the  whole  city,  as  with  a  single  mind, 
makes  for  the  electric-light  switches 
and  the  gas-jets.  The  supply  of 
natural  light  is  definitely  stopped  for 
the  time  being,  and  artificial  light  is  a 
pressing  necessity.  Meantime,  in  the 
engine-rooms  and  power-houses  of  the 
gas  and  electric  companies,  whistles 
are  shrieking,  bells  clanging  and  men 
rushing  back  and  forth  in  orderly 
haste. 

Great  fires  are  stoked  up;  boilers 
strain  under  the  additional  pressure 
placed  upon  them;  furnace  doors 
swing  back,  revealing  the  ravenous 
maws  within;  the  whirr  and  thunder 
of  machinery,  the  power  of  which  is 


estimated  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  horse-power,  drowns  out  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  a  void  of  bewildering 
sound.  But  it  is  all  done  without 
confusion,  in  response  to  the  pulling 
of  a  switch  or  the  pressure  of  a  button 
in  some  half-darkened  little  room, 
high  up  on  the  wall  of  the  power- 
house, above  the  engines  and  turbines. 

"The  peak  of  the  load"  has  been 
reached — the  point  at  which  the  high- 
est energy  is  required  to  keep  the  div- 
ers lights  and  motors  throughout  the 
city  running  under  full  power.  And 
when  the  phrase  "highest  energy"  is 
used,  it  means  the  highest  energy  that 
the  public  can  conceivably  require  in 
circumstances  at  all  near  the  normal — 
not  the  highest  energy  of  which  the 
power-plants  are  capable.  The  gas 
and  electric  companies  of  New  York 
City  have  never  yet  had  their  re- 
sources drained  to  the  last  drop. 
They  always  have  something  in 
reserve,  held  for  utilization  in  the 
event  of  possible  extreme  emergencies. 

So    vast    is   the    potential    energy 
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stored  away  in  the  city's  lighting  and 
power  plants  that  full  realization  of 
it  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  layman.  To  emphasize  it  broad- 
ly, New  York  has  the  most  tremen- 
dous accumulation  of  horse-power 
in  electricity  and  reserve  supply  of 
gas  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world.  In 
the  gas-tanks  dotted  at  intervals 
in  the  less  thickly-populated  sections 
are  stored  millions  of  feet  of  gas, 
while  the  Waterside  Stations,  Nos.  i 
and  2,  of  the  New  York  Edison 
Company,  at  the  East  River  and 
Thirty-eighth  Street,  are  capable  of 
developing  250,000  horse-power.  No 
other  city  has  such  a  supply  of  current 
to  call  upon.  It  is  almost  as  great 
as  the  horse-power  at  present  devel- 
oped by  all  the  Niagara  Falls  power- 
houses combined. 

Every  day  sees  the  "peak  of  the 
load";  it  comes  at  the  same  time, 
with  seasonal  variations,  at  least  once 
in  the  twenty- four  hours.  For  this 
regular,  scheduled  increase  of  demand, 
the  lighting  plants  are  ready  and 
waiting.  It  is  only  when  some  pe- 
culiar atmospheric  condition,  a  sud- 
den storm  or  thunder-shower,  sweeps 
down  upon  the  city,  that  they  are 
taken  by  surprise;  yet,  because  of  the 
wonderful  system  which  has  been 
devised  by  the  engineers  in  charge, 
even  when  they  are  surprised  the 
city  does  not  suffer  by  it. 

To  be  sure,  the  men  in  the  engine- 
rooms  have  to  hustle  somewhat 
faster  than  usual,  but  they  know 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
in  the  shortest  time.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  extra  cubic  feet  of  gas 
and  kilowatts  of  electricity  cannot 
be  called  for  without  some  disar- 
rangement of  the  previous  state  of 
affairs.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
when  many  thousands  of  people,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  begin  to  con- 
sume gas  and  electricity,  the  makers 
of  gas  and  electricity  must  feel  the 
strain.  How,  then,  are  the  lighting 
companies  enabled  to  meet  the  de- 
mand ?  Some  idea  of  the  strain  may 
be  conveyed  by  the  fact  that  inside 
of  a  few  minutes,  one  morning  last 
winter,  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 


pany jumped  its  energy  50,000  horse- 
power, an  increase  which  would  have 
sufficed  to  provide  the  city  of  Chicago 
for  sixty-five  minutes. 

Both  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany and  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany have  their  own  individual  means 
of  telling  when  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  their  supplies  of  illuminants. 
The  gas  company  has  a  mechanical  sys- 
tem, which  regulates  itself  automati- 
cally ;  the  electric  company  relies  more 
upon  men,  upon  the  human  element. 

Scattered  all  over  the  city  in 
apartment  houses,  stores  and  build- 
ings of  every  description,  the  gas  com- 
pany has  little  instruments  of  a 
special  design,  gauges  that  register 
the  exact  pressure  in  the  mains  at 
that  particular  point.  By  law,  this 
pressure  at  the  street  level  should 
be  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  inches. 
When,  by  any  contingency,  this 
pressure  is  lowered,  the  gauge  com- 
municates the  fact  automatically  to 
another  gauge,  hanging  on  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  engine-houses,  and  rings 
a  bell,  warning  a  valve-man  who  is 
supposed  to  have  his  eye  constantly 
on  the  needle. 

Immediately,  the  valve-man  throws 
over  a  lever,  which  raises  the  pressure 
in  the  pipes  by  admitting  gas  from 
the  storage-tanks.  The  entire  time 
consumed,  from  the  registration  of 
the  falling  of  the  pressure  to  the 
moment  when  the  fresh  supply  of  gas 
begins  to  flow  into  the  mains,  is  gen- 
erally not  more  than  fifteen  seconds. 
In  other  words,  before  the  pressure 
in  any  main  has  lowered  sufficiently 
to  cause  the  slightest  trouble,  it  has 
been  raised;  once  the  gas-engineers 
know  that  some  part  of  the  city  is 
beginning  to  draw  excessively  upon 
them,  they  are  able  to  meet  the 
demand.  This  holds  true,  no  matter 
whether  the  affected  area  is  limited 
in  size  or  includes  the  entire  metro- 
politan district.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  throwing  open  more  gas-tanks. 
As  often  as  not,  too,  when  a  call  for 
extra  gas  is  caused  by  a  storm,  the 
men  in  the  engine-rooms  have  seen 
the  storm  coming  and  are  prepared 
for  it,  in  advance. 
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The  amount  of  trouble  a  compara- 
tively short  storm  can  cause  is  alt 
but  unbelievable.  A  single  half- 
hour  of  dingy  clouds  will  call  for 
a.ooo.ooo  additional  feet  of  gas.  It 
is  an  ordinary  thing  for  one  unex- 
pected storm  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
consumption  of  6,000,000  feet  at  a 
time  of  day  when  the  gas  company 
was  warranted  in  relying  on  plenty 
of  sunlight.  Clerks  at  their  desks, 
people  sitting  in  their  libraries  at 
home,  servants  in  kitchens,  all  at 
the  same  moment  find  themselves 
plunged  into  semi-darkness.  And  all, 
with  one  accord,  make  a  dash  for  the 
nearest  light.  The  city  that  has 
been  getting  along  comfortably  on 
its  usual  scant  daytime  allowance, 
is  suddenly  illuminated  as  it  is  at 
night. 

An  odd  difficulty,  by  the  way,  that 
has  always  to  be  faced  by  the  men 
who  watch  the  pressure  indicators,  is 
that  for  them  to  shut  off  the  pressure 
in  districts  where  it  is  very  low  would 
be  highly  dangerous.  One  engineer 
grimly  characterized  it  as  "helping 
out  the  coroners."  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  work  at  night  and 
sleep  during  the  day.  In  their  bed- 
rooms the  lights  are  turned  low, 
nearly  all  day  long,  as  well  as  in  the 
5'8 


bedrooms  of  many  invalids,  and 
sudden  lowering  of  the  pressure  in 
the  pipes  would  be  likely  to  cause  a 
suction  that  would  blow  out  the 
flame,  at  the  same  time  permitting 
gas  to  pour  into  the  room  and  stifle 
the  occupant. 

Consequently,  great  care  has  to 
be  observed  in  the  delicate  task  of 
manipulating  the  city's  pressure.  The 
men  who  watch  the  indicators  are 
all  veteran  hands,  and  they  know 
exactly  what  pressure  every  district 
should  have  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
Their  duty  is  to  keep  that  pressure 
at  the  normal  level.  If  it  becomes 
too  high  they  must  let  it  work  down; 
if  the  needles  on  the  clock-like  dials 
before  them  jump  and  oscillate  back- 
ward by  tenths  of  an  inch,  they  must 
lose  no  time  in  throwing  over  their 
levers  and  letting  the  fresh  gas  keep 
the  supply  sufficient  for  every  light 
to  bum  brightly. 

There  is  always  a  considerable 
supply  of  gas  in  the  storage-tanks, 
enough  for  an  ordinary  emergency, 
and  it  is  upon  this,  of  course,  that 
reliance  is  had  in  the  event  of  a  fog 
or  storm.  More"gas  can  be  made  if 
necessary.  Sunday  is  a  light  day, 
as  a  rule,  running  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  million  feet  behind  week- 
days, and  this   Sunday  surplus  con- 
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stitutes  the  bulk  of  what  is  available 
for  unexpected  drains. 

Even  more  complex  than  the  gas 
company's    problems,    however,   are 

the  propositions  the  electric  power 
company  tackles  whenever  there  is 
untimely  night.  The  gas  company 
has  its  enormous  reserve  supply  of 
millions  of  feet  all  ready  in  the  huge 
storage-tanks,  but  the  electric  engi- 
neers have  to  get  their  energy  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  powerful  storage  batteries 
situated  in  the  several  districts  of 
the  city,  but  these  batteries  are  for 
use  only  in  extreme  emergencies. 
They  are  held  in  reserve  in  case 
something  should  go  wrong  in  the 
power-houses.  In  that  event,  they 
would  be  invaluable  in  keeping  up 
the  company's  large  contracts,  vio- 
lation of  which  would  mean  serious 
financial  losses. 

Like  the  gas  company,  the  New 
York  Edison  Company  keeps  a  steady 
lookout  on  the  weather.  It  is  in 
constant  communication  with  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  the  eyes  of  its 
watchers    seek    the    windows    from 


time  to  time  for  the  occasional  clouds 
that  bear  down  upon  the  city  out 
of  the  northwest  or  the  northeast. 
Many  a  time,  a  bank  of  clouds  has 
swept  over  the  wall  of  the  Palisades, 
and  within  ten  minutes  its  shadow, 
hovering  over  the  city  streets,  has 
made  the  hills  vague  in  the  twilight. 
The  arrival  of  such  a  cloud  is  a  sure 
sign  that  "the  peak  of  the  load" 
will  be  reached,  that  there  will  be 
additional  demands  upon  the  power 
of  the  electricity,  demands  that  can- 
not be  denied  for  a  second. 

This  "  peak  of  the  load,"  aside 
from  its  economic  importance,  affords 
an  interesting  opportunity  for  so- 
ciological study:  By  examining  the 
diagrams  which  illustrate  it,  one  can 
trace  the  flux  of  population  through- 
out the  day,  the  trend  of  business, 
the  hours  of  leisure  and  of  pleasure, 
and  the  flow  of  transportation  and 
telephone  calls.  Besides  determining 
all  these  diverse  elements  of  the  city 
life,  from  day  to  day,  the  diagrams 
show  the  seasonal  changes  in  respect 
to  the  drains  on  the  light  and  power 
system. 
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Probably  enough  has  been  said  running  at 
about  the  extraordinary  "  peak  of  demands  on 
the  load."  It  is  a  picturesque  feature  much  again 
of  the  undertaking  of 
lighting  the  city,  but, 
after  all,  in  interest  it 
wanes  before  the  yet 
greater  task  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the 
daily  "peak,"  which 
comes  with  unswerving 
regularity,  according  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun. 
In  winter-time,  "the 
peak  of  the  load  "lasts 
from  about  quarter  to 
five  until  quarter  past 
five,  as  is  illustrated  in 
diagram  A,  For  the 
convenience  of  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  to  whom 
such  terms  as  horse- 
power, kilowatts  and 
amperes  cannot  but  be 
confusing,  the  accom- 
panying diagrams  are 
reckoned  on  the  basis 
of  a  maximum  of  loo 
percent. 


It  will  be  noted  that 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
— spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn and  winter — the 
early  morning  demands, 
until  about  seveno'clock, 
are  almost  identical. 
There  is  no  variance 
worth  noticing.  But 
promptly  at  seven 
o'clock  they  begin  to 
climb  upward.  Starting 
at  a  httle  more  than 
2o  percent,  the  demands 
on  the  power-houses 
slump  from  15  to  be- 
low 10  percent,  before 
feeling  the  effect  of  the 
morning  rush-hour,  in- 
augurating the  business 
day. 

By  eight  o'clock, 
however,  nearly  every- 
body is  on  his  way  to 
business,  factories  are 
starting  up,  electric 
transportation  lines  are 
full   capacity,  and   the 

the    current     are    as 

as    what     they    were. 
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From  nine  o'clock  until  about  noon, 
they  continue    virtually    the    same, 

at  the  latter  hour  dropping  pre- 
cipitately in  response  to  the  shut- 
ting-down of  factories  and  industrial 
plants  for  the  luncheon- hour.  At 
one  o'clock  the  dynamos  and  ma- 
chinery are  loaded  again  and  from 
that  hour  demands  climb  steadily 
upward  to  "the  peak  of  the  load." 
No  less  impressive  than 
the  sudden  attainment  of 
"the  peak,"  is  its  falling- 
ofT  to  a  normal  level, 
within  a  few  minutes. 

One  observes  that  while 
in  the  winter  "the  peak" 
is  reached  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  five  o'clock,  in  the 
autumn  it  is  an  hour  later; 
and  in  the  spring,  it  is 
about  half-past  six.  But 
the  queerest  freak  of  all 
that  is  played  by  the  pub- 
lic's demands,  is  that  which 
in  summer  leads  to  a 
sudden  and  abrupt  drop 
in  consumption  between 
six  and  eight  o'clock.  This 
maybe  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  industrial 
plants  shut  down  at  the 
same  hour  all  the  year 
round,  and  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year  it  is 
so  light  until  after  seven 
o'clock  that  virtually  the 
only  use  to  which  elec- 
tricity is  put  is  in  transportation. 

The  average  winter  day  calls  for 
the  development  of  200,000  horse- 
power by  the  New  York  Edison 
Company's  power-houses.  In  the 
summer,  the  smaller  demand  for 
artificial  light  reduces  this  to  a  figure 
seldom  in  excess  of  150,000  horse- 
power. But  the  power-house  men 
never  know  what  may  occur  in  the 
midst  of  summer-time  to  necessitate 
a  jump  of  50,000  to  60,000  horse- 
power. And  they  must  be  ready 
to  satisfy  such  a  demand,  without 
any  delay  whatsoever. 

Probably,  few  of  the  thousands 
who  turn  to  switches  and  jets,  in  the 
hour  when  light   is   necessary,   stop 


to  think  how  it  is  possible  that  they 
are  able  to  control  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  illuminants  on  such 
short  notice.  If  it  is  at  the  custom- 
ary closing-hour  of  the  business  day, 
electric  trains  and  trolley  cars  are  as 
thick  on  the  tracks  as  safety  permits; 
the  office  buildings  are  studded  with 
tights,  each  window  a  lens  to  throw 
out    and    magnify    the    clusters    of 
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sparkling  globes  within;  the  great 
arcs  of  the  bridges  are  picked  out  in 
globules  of  pale  electricity;  in  apart- 
ment-houses and  private  dwellings, 
with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  lights  are 
switched  on;  outside,  in  the  street, 
the  arc-lights  sputter  and  throb. 

No  matter  how  impatiently  the 
consumer  asks,  the  light  is  there, 
flashing  up  in  response  to  his  pressure 
on  a  switch. 

Although  the  business  district  eats 
up  more  current  than  any  other  part 
of  the  city,  the  rapacity  of  the  resi- 
dential and  theatre  districts  is  not 
to  be  lightly  dismissed.  Broadway's 
Great  White  Way,  considering  its 
few  blocks  of  length  and  the  relative 
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scarcity  of  individual  consumers,  very 
likely  does  away  with  more  power, 
in  proportion,  than  even  the  down- 
town sky-scraper  world. 


to  be  temporarily  superfluous.  This 
would  certainly  seem  to  show  that 
New  Yorkers  are  more  given  to  sleep 
than  many  people  suppose.     At  any 


Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  gleaming 
lamps  and  signs  on  the  Rialto,  "  the 
peak  of  the  load"  would  fall  away 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  docs  of  an 
evening.  The  theatres,  hotels  and 
restaurants  which  drain  the  feed- 
wires  in  the  big  conduits,  'way  into 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  make 
a  pretty  fair  showing  until  after  ten 
o'clock. 

With  the  opening  of  business— al- 
though from  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  until  six  o'clock  the  next  day 
hardly  anyone,  apparently,  finds  it 
necessary  to  use  them  —  the  tele- 
phones are  kept  ringing  busily  for 
an  hour  or  two.  From  twelve  to 
three,  they  are  in  fairly  general  use, 
and  for  an  hour  after  three  the  neces- 
sity for  making  evening  engagements 
seems  to  give  them  popularity.  But 
by  four,  when  the  brokerage  houses 
and  banks  are  shutting-up  and  house- 
keepers have  arranged  all  their  mar- 
keting and  appointments,  they  begin 


rate,  they  can  not  be  accused  of  the 
telephonic  gossiping  propensities  of 
the  farmers'  families  in  the  Middle 
West. 

In  diagrams  B  and  C  are  contrasted 
the  daily  demands  of  the  downtown 
business  and  residential  districts  upon 
the  transportation,  telephone,  and 
electric  light  and  power  systems. 
So  far  as  transportation  demands  are 
concerned,  the  two  districts  seem  to 
be  on  equal  terms ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  telephone,  one  can  easily  see 
that  the  residential  district  is  the 
more  general  patron  of  the  two. 
While  there  is  no  increase  in  tele- 
phone use  uptown  after  the  luncheon- 
hour,  its  use  is  continued  to  an  hour 
when  there  are  absolutely  no  calls 
in  the  business  district.  More  striking 
still  is  the  difference  in  the  demands 
on  light  and  power.  In  the  residential 
district  the  demands  do  not  climb 
nearly  so  fast  toward  "the  peak  of 
the  load  "  as  they  do  in  the  region  of 
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the  office  buildings  and  factories. 
Also,  there  is  a  difference  of  an  hour 
in  the  time  of  gaining  "  the  peak,"  it 
being  nu  more  than  natural  that  the 


long  room  which  runs  clear  across  one 
end  of  a  lofty  hall  in  which  the  dozen 
gigantic  engines  and  turbines,  with 
their  massive  generators,  pound  and 
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residential  district  should  await  the 
arrival  of  its  workers  before  fully 
lighting  up.  Another  significant  dif- 
ference is  that  uptown  "the  peak" 
holds  for  nearly  three  hours,  with  but 
slight  descent,  while  families  are 
gathered  around  sitting-room  tables 
and  the  evening  papers  are  being 
read. 

Set  forth  in  these  diagrams,  by  the 
aid  of  lines  and  dots  and  dashes  and 
figures,  are  whole  volumes  of  socio- 
logical essays  on  Xew  York.  But  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  said  of  how  it 
is  that  the  electric  company  is  able 
to  keep  track  of  the  variations  in 
demand  so  minutely  worked  out  in 
the  squares  and  spaces  of  the  dia- 
grams. 

In  the  central  power  house,  No.i, 
of  the  New  York  Edison  Company, 
sits  a  man  who  is  known  as  the 
"system  operator."     His  office   is  a 


throb  on  their  endless  occupation  of 
making  the  decidedly  queer  thing 
thatwe  call  electricity— without  know- 
ing just  what  it  is.  The  front  of  the 
office  is  of  glass,  so  that  he  can  see 
every  movement  of  the  machinery 
spread  out  before  him. 

Up  and  down  the  room,  on  either 
side  of  it,  are  ranged  a  series  of  com- 
plicated switches  with  which  he 
controls  the  feed  cables  running  to  the 
various  sub-stations  all  over  the  city. 
Sitting  securely  on  his  stool,  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  building,  this  man 
can  throw  ofE  the  current  from  any 
particular  station  by  a  mere  twist  of 
the  wrist  or  a  nod  to  a  subordinate. 
In  order  to  acquaint  him  precisely 
when  to  cut  off  current  and  when 
to  connect  it,  directly  facing  him  there 
is  a  large  telephone  switchboard. 

By  means  of  this  switchboard,  he 
is  in  touch  with  all  the  sub-stations 
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connected  with  the  switches.  On  the 
switchboard,  a  map  of  the  stations 
shows  him  which  ones  are  receiving 
current  and  which  are  not.  Little 
different  colored  discs  of  pasteboard, 
bung  on  hooks,  tell  him  at  a  glance 
which  cables  are  live  and  which  are 
dead.  When  men  are  at  work  on 
cables  or  doing  repair  jobs  of  a  dan- 
gerous nature  in  the  stations,  word  is 
telephoned  to  the  "system  operator. " 
He  promptly  cuts  out  the  cable  that 
threatens  them,  and  hangs  on  the 
hook  of  that  station  a  disc  bearing 
the  number  of  men  in  the  squad. 
Whenever  a  man  leaves  the  work, 
that  news,  also,  is  telephoned  to  the 
'  'system  operator, '  'and  he  puts  another 


fellow  to  death,  by  the  careless  twist 
of  a  switch. 

The  ideal  time  to  see  the  "  system 
operator"  at  work  is  on  some  summer 
afternoon,  when  the  swift  approach 
of  a  stonn  has  put  him  and  his  fellow- 
workers  on  their  metal.  Then,  for 
a  bare  five  minutes,  the  long  room 
of  switches  and  levers  is  the  scene  of 
a  turmoil  you  can  find  nowhere  else 
on  earth,  save  in  a  war  office  the 
night  before  an  army  takes  the  field, 
or  in  a  newspaper  composing-room 
when  the  last  edition  is  going  to  press. 

Whistles  blow  shrilly,  signalling  to 
engineers  scattered  throughout  the 
immense  building ;  the  telephones  ring 
continuously;  men  are  toying  with  the 
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disc  on  the  hook  showing  the  dimin-  switches  that  control  the  untold  kilo- 
ished  number  of  men,  in  order  that  watts  of  power.  Below,  in  the  power- 
he  may  know  at  a  glance  where  the  house,  as  fast  as  one  engine  or  turbine 
repair-men  are  distributed,  and  not  after  another  is  started  up,  the  word 
nm  the  risk  of  shocking  some  poor  is  automatically  communicated  to  the 
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"system  operator"  and  its  control 
is  shifted  to  his  room.  From  that 
time,  until  "the  peak  of  the  load" 
has  been  passed,  every  wheel  that 
turns  in  the  power-house  and  in  every 
other  power-house  is  controlled  from 
the  room  of  the  "system  operator." 
His  word  is  law. 

AVhile  the  five  minutes  last,  they 
seem  so  many  hours.  Afterward,  the 
engines  and  dynamos  roar  and  snort 
their  same  old  songs  of  indignant 
expostulation,  but  the  tensity  has 
gone  from  the  atmosphere  and  you 
feel  its  departure  to  the  uttermost 
deeps  of  your  being.  The  imperative 
S»6 


demands  of  the  city,  hectic,  insolent 
in  their  assurance,  have  been  satisfied. 
If  one  cares  to  peer  beneath  the 
surface  of  things,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discern  in  "the  peak  of  the  load"  a 
final  confirmation  of  the  absolute 
triumph  of  civilization.  Man  wishes 
electricity;  he  does  not  know  whence 
it  comes  or  why  he  is  entitled  to 
expect  it  to  come  at  his  command; 
but  he  touches  a  button,  and  other 
men,  perhaps  miles  away,  draw  it 
out  from  its  hidden  abode  and  send  it 
pulsing  over  the  copper  wires  that  it 
may  work  the  will  of  whosoe'er  has 
called. 


KiSFOX-'^ABLE  CITIZEN" 

Attorney-General,  Senator,  Secretary  of  State 

By  EDWARD  G.  LOWRY 

Washington  Correspondent  op  the  New  York  **  Evening  Post" 


hen  a  public  man 
has  succeeded  in 
winning  the  un- 
divided approba- 
tion of  Washing- 
ton critics  and 
observers,  he  be- 
comes, in  the  local 
phrase,  an  "able  citizen."  Whatever 
other  attributes  he  may  possess,  two 
qualities  invariably  mark  the  able 
citizen :  simplicity  and  industry.  Phi- 
lander Chase  Knox,  Secretary  of  State 
in  Mr.  Taft's  Cabinet,  has  these  two 
attributes.  He  is  concededly  an  able 
citizen.  He  has  to  a  marked  degree 
the  ability  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a 
problem  and  to  set  forth  simply, 
lucidly,  clearly  and  in  orderly  array 
the  essentials  of  a  complicated,  in- 
volved and  generally  muddled  up 
case  or  proposition.  The  processes 
of  his  mind  are  orderly  and  advance 
by  well-defined  steps  from  premise 
to  conclusion.  His  intellectuals  at 
work  give  out  light  without  heat;  a 
steady,  clear,  constant  light  marred 
by  no  sputterings  or  meteoric  flashes. 
It  has  been  described  as  a  light  "in 
which  it  is  easy  to  read  assured 
interpretation  of  law.*' 

Standing  on  the  beach,  the  crown  of 
Mr.  Knox's  head  rises  not  more  than 
five  feet  and  six  inches  above  sea 
level.  He  is  a  small  receptacle  but 
tightly  packed,  sharing  with  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  our  most 
highly  finished  domestic  products. 
Because  he  is  so  highly  finished  Mr. 
Knox  is  a  difficult  man  to  describe. 


It  is  like  trying  to  characterize 
intimately  a  billiard  ball,  or  a  high- 
power  cartridge.  The  Secretary  of 
State  offers  no  point  of  attack.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  presents  a  for- 
bidding front.  The  personality  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  not  known  to  any 
large  number  of  public  men  in  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Knox  chooses  his  friends 
with  the  careful  discrimination  of  a 
collector.  In  his  hours  of  ease,  he  is 
a  teller  of  good  stories,  and  a  most 
companionable  man.  In  his  daily 
walk  he  is  not  austere,  but  no  one 
ever  saw  anybody — even  a  Senator 
— clap  him  jovially  on  the  back 
and  call  him  "  Phil.'*  Mr.  Knox  looks 
more  like  a  French  or  Italian  church- 
man, whose  avocation  is  diplomacy 
and  statecraft,  than  an  American 
politician.  There  is  shrewdness  in 
the  distinctive  droop  of  his  keen  eyes. 
His  face  is  an  immobile  mask  which 
effectually  conceals  his  thought. 

In  his  carefully  regulated  life  Mr. 
Knox  has  had  at  least  two  adventures. 
He  shares  with  President  Taft  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  two  men 
now  living  who  have  twice  refused  an 
associate- justiceship  on  the  Supreme 
Bench.  But  Mr.  Knox  is  the  only 
person  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  who  has  ever  been  called 
away  from  a  performance  of  a  musical 
comedy  at  a  theatre  to  have  such  an 
honor  thrust  upon  him.  On  a  sun- 
shiny November  afternoon,  two  years 
ago,  Mr.  Knox  resolved  to  do  a  thing 
he  had  not  done  in  many  years:  to 
go  to  a  matinee  at  a  local  playhouse. 
In  the  middle  of  the  second  act,  an 
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usher  came  tiptoeing  down  the  aisle 
with  a  whispered  message  that  Mr. 
Knox  was  wanted  at  the  White  House 
at  once.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  obey  the  summons. 

Outside  the  theatre  Mr.  Knox 
learned  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
been  trying  to  find  him  at  the  Capitol 
and  at  his  residence,  and  that  the 
messages  from  the  White  House  were 


State.  The  idea  is  firmly  lodged 
in  Mr.  Knox's  mind  that  some  day 
his  mail  will  be  addressed  to  the 
White  House;  and  it  is  not  the 
contemporary  practice  of  the  Re- 
publican party  to  select  its  Presiden- 
tial candidate  from  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  second  adventure  in  the  life 
of   our   hero   came   when    President 


urgent.  The  Senator  hastened  across 
Lafayette  Square  and  into  the  Presi- 
dent's office.  There  Mr.  Roosevelt 
told  him  that  he  wanted  him  to 
accept  the  vacancy  caused  by  Just- 
ice Brown's  retirement.  Mr.  Knox 
declined,  leaving  the  way  open  for 
Attorney-General  Moody  to  scale 
the  dizzy  height.  When  Justice 
Shiras  retired,  the  tender  of  his  seat 
in  the  Supreme  Court  was  made  to 
Mr.  Knox  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  Taft  had  previously  declined 
both  of  these  seats  before  they  were 
offered  to   the    present  Secretary  of 


Taft  selected  him  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  and  made  known  the  fact  of 
the  selection.  Mr.  Knox  as  Secretary 
of  State  is  paid  a  salary  of  $8000  a 
year.  All  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  paid  $ii,ooo.  Behind 
the  discrepancy  lies  the  only  known 
instance  of  record  where  Mr.  Knox 
was  caught  napping.  One  night  last 
winter  {February  gth,  to  be  exact), 
when  it  was  already  known  far  and 
wide  that  he  was  to  head  Mr.  Taft's 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Knox  was  reading  in  the 
library  of  his  house  in  Washington. 
A  servant  brought  in  the  card  of  a 
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newspaper  corres- 
pondent. The  vis- 
itor was  at  once 
shown  in.  Without 
preface  he  said: 

"  Senator,  are  you 
familiar  with  para- 
graph 2,  section  6, 
article  i  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Uni- 
ted States?" 

Senator  Knox  was 
accustomed  to  be- 
ing regarded  as  an 
oracle  concerning 
the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  He 
bad  heard  himself 
referred  to  hundreds 
of  times  as  "one 
of  our  greatest  Con- 
stitutional authori- 
ties." Eminent  law- 
yers had  consulted 
him  on  knotty  Con- 
stitutional problems, 
and  paid  him  well 
for  his  opinion. 
Perhaps  he  had 
come  to  believe  that 
theConstitutionheld 
no  surprises  for  him.  '■"owa"!*  ^y  ciuiKHnm 
He  was  destined  to  the  housb 

receive   one   of  the 
greatest   shocks   of  his   well-ordered 
life.     To  the  correspondent's  inquiry 
he  responded : 

"Why,  certainly,  I  have  read  that 
paragraph  many  times,  but  I  can't 
remember  its  provisions  without  look- 
ing it  up." 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read 
it  now?" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Senator  Knox. 
"  I  '11  be  glad  to.  What  do  you  want 
to  ask  me  about  it?"  And  he  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  from 
his  table  and  read : 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall, 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  o£  the  United  States  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  durinj; 
such    time;   and    no   person    holding   any 
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office  under  the  United  Stat«s  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  House  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office. 

"  Even  then  the  point  did  n't  strike 
me,"  said  Mr,  Knox,  afterwards.  "I 
looked  up  at  my  friend,  waiting  for 
him  to  tell  me  what  he  wanted  me  to 
elucidate  for  him. 

"'Well,'  he  said,  'doesn't  that 
prevent  you  from  becoming  Secretary 
of  State  in  Mr.  Taffs  Cabinet?' 

"Then  I  saw  it.  I  was  never  more 
astonished  in  my  life.  Of  course  it 
did.  As  one  of  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  I  had  been  present  and 
voted  when  the  salaries  of  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Executive  Departments 
were  increased  to  $12,000  a  year.  I 
not   only  voted  for  the  increase  in 
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pay,  but  against  all  amendments  that  roundabout    method   by  which    Mr. 

sought   to   overthrow   the   proposed  Knox  might  legally  be  paid  the  same 

increase.     The  increase  was  carried  in  salary    as  ■  other  Cabinet    members. 

the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judi-  But  no  way  could  be  found,  and  it 

cial  Appropriation  Bill  providing  for  was    determined    to    put    back    the 

the  fiscal  year  of  1908.     I  'd  forgotten  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the 

all  about  it."  old  figure,  $8000  a  year,  from  which 

Other  experts  on  the  Constitution  it    had    been    increased.     Not    until 

in  the  Senate  and  House  sought  in  March  4th,   1911,  would  Mr.  Knox's 

vain    to   discover  some    loophole  or  term  as  Senator  have  expired;  and 
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until  then  he  must  content  himself 
with  a  salary  $4000  less  per  annum 
than  his  colleagues  receive^ 

Mr.  Knox's  ineligibility  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Washington  by  the 
correspondent  of  a  Buffalo  newspa- 
per, and  for  many  days  the  Capital 
was  inclined  to  find  a  huge  joke 
upon  Elihu  Root,  President  Taft  and 
Mr.  Knox  himself.  It  seemed  to  the 
layman  that  three  such  Constitu- 
tional lawyers  and  jurists  should  have 
been  familiar  enough  with  the  Con- 
stitution to  foresee  the  contingency 
before  it  was  pointed  out  to  them. 
Mr.  Knox  has  had  to  endure  much 
chaffing  on  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  venerated  instrument  he  has  ex- 
pounded so  learnedly  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Every  person  who  is  bom  great, 
who  achieves  greatness,  or  who  has 
greatness  thrust  upon  him  owes 
certain  things  to  his  biographers. 
Chiefly,  he  should  be  born  of  poor  but 
honest  parents,  and  from  his  infancy 
right  through  his  career  he  should 
attach  readable  anecdotes  to  his  name 
and  fame.  But  what  is  one  to  do, 
if  one's  hero  is  Philander  Chase  Knox? 
Mr.  Knox  has  never  conformed  to  any 
of  the  established  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Biographers'  Union.  He  be- 
gan wrong.  As  perplexing  as  any- 
thing else  in  Mr.  Knox's  rise  in  the 
world  is  the  discovery  that  he  has  not 
adhered  to  the  conventional  maxims 
and  precepts  for  attaining  success. 
He  did  not  have  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  bom  of  poor  but 
honest  parents.  He  has  overcome 
this  disadvantage  of  his  early  youth. 
But  he  has  been  no  more  successful 
than  the  average  safety-deposit  vault 
ii>  attaching  anecdotes  to  his  career 
and  public  service.  In  despair  one 
compares  him  with  a  Yale  lock  for  in- 
herent secretiveness  and  ability  to 
withstand  assault  from  those  who 
would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his 
mystery.  The  real  Knox,  the  inner 
Knox,  is  as  difficult  of  access  and  as 
hard  to  describe  as  the  mechanism 
of  a  hunting-case  Swiss  watch  locked 
up  in  a  burglar-proof  safe. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  writing  man 


came  over  to  Washington  and  spent 
a  day  in  the  White  House  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Then  he  went  away  and 
wrote  a  whole  book  about  the  Presi- 
dent based  on  that  day's  observations. 
Men  have  known  Mr.  Knox  for  years 
and  years,  and  could  not  if  their  lives 
depended  upon  it  write  of  him  one 
thousand  words  of  intimate  character- 
ization. Once,  long  ago,  somebody 
seeking  his  anecdotal  "side,"  wrote 
that  he  was  a  confirmed  and  brilliant 
devotee  of  the  game  of  billiards. 
To-day  there  is  hardly  a  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  that  has  not  at 
one  time  or  another  printed  some- 
thing about  Secretary  Knox's  skill 
at  billiards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  never  played  the  game.  It  is 
a  problem  with  him  to-day  whether 
he  shall  become  an  expert  at  billiards, 
or  issue  a  sweeping  denial  of  the 
stories  that  make  him  one. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  Taft 
Administration  will  have  better  luck 
in  having  its  treaties  ratified  by  the 
Senate  than  those  of  Roosevelt  and 
McKinley.  John  Hay,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was  not  on  cordial  terms 
with  many  Senators  who  had  suffered 
from  that  able  Secretary's  wit.  Mr. 
Root's  relations  with  the  Senate  were 
cordial  if  not  close.  Mr.  Knox  will  have 
the  advantage  of  his  two  immediate 
predecessors  in  this  respect.  Despite 
the  comparative  brevity  of  his  service 
at  the  Capitol,  he  became  an  in- 
fluential Senator  and  has  gone  to  the 
State  Department  with  the  confidence 
of  his  former  associates.  He  under- 
stands the  senatorial  mind;  he  has 
acquired  the  senatorial  traditions  and 
a  knowledge  of  senatorial  views  and 
standards  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  service  in  the  four  years  to  come. 
Mr.  Knox  has  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  diplomacy,  but  neither 
had  Mr.  Root  nor  several  other 
previous  heads  of  the  Department 
of  State,  who  achieved  fame  for 
themselves  and  substantial  things 
for  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  more 
pestered  with  bores  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  from  the 
worst  of  them  he  has  no  redress.     An 
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ambassador  will  telephone  to  the 
State  Department  that  he  desires 
to  have  a  conference  with  the  Secre- 
tary on  an  important  matter,  and 
will  request  an  appointment.  It  is 
always  given,  of  course.  The  am- 
:  arrives,  transacts  his  busi- 
five    minutes,    and  then  sits 


for  an  hour  chatting.  None  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  has  yet  discovered 
a  diplomatic  method  of  "shooing" 
away  a  chatty  ambassador.  Oftener 
than  not  the  business  which  brings 
ambassadors  to  the  Department  could 
be  handled  with  more  expedition  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  or  the  clerk 
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whom  the  Secretary  almost  always 
has  to  call  in,  to  answer  the  questions 
which  ambassadors  ask. 

When  Mr.  Knox  became  Secretary 
of  State  an  attempt  was  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  take  the  burden 
of  these  useless  interviews  from  the 
Secretary's  shoulders.  Congress  took 
offence  at  the  term  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  because  some  of  the  members 
thought  it  was  "aping  the  English," 
and  refused  to  pass  the  bill.  Mr. 
Knox  said  at  the  time  to  some  of 
his  friends:  "The  Government  would 
come  nearer  getting  its  money's 
worth  out  of  me,  if  I  were  not  required 
to  go  to  the  State  Department  at  all, 
but  could  sit  quietly  in  my  sitting- 
room  at  home  devising  policies  and 
considering,  without  interruptions, 
our  foreign  relations.  If  I  took  an 
important  law  case  to  Mr.  Choate, 
I  should  say  to  him  that  if  he  would 
accept  the  case  I  would  gladly  furnish 
him  with  all  possible  assistance  in 
working  it  up,  asking  only  that  he 
should  pass  upon  the  soundness  of 
my  contentions  and  define  fully  my 
rights  and  privileges.  I  should  be 
allowed  to  do  just  that  in  solving 
problems  of  state.*' 

Mr.  Knox  was  bom  at  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania,  on  May  6,  1853.  His 
father  was  David  S.  and  his  mother 
Rebekah  Page  Knox.  His  father 
was  a  country  banker  at  Brownsville, 
and  possessed  a  comfortable  fortune; 
not  large,  but  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  his  family.  Young  Knox  was  sent 
to  the  neighborhood  schools  and 
later  to  Union  College  at  Alliance, 
Ohio,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1872.  He  had  thought 
of  becoming  a  printer  and  engaging 
in  the  printing  business,  but  gave  this 
project  over  when  an  opportunity 
presented  to  enter,  as  a  student  clerk, 
the  law-office  of  H.  B.  Swope  of 
Pittsburg.  He  read  law  and 
did  legal  chores  about  Mr.  Swope's 
office  until  1875,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Just  one 
year  later  he  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant United  States  District  Attorney 


for   the   Western    District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

He  was  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bar  Association  in  1897;  was 
made  Attorney-General  in  the  Cabin- 
et of  President  McKinley  in  1901, 
as  successor  to  John  William  Griggs, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  was  sworn  in- 
to office  April  9th,  1901;  he  was 
the  choice  of  President  Roosevelt  for 
Attorney-General  in  his  Cabinet,  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  Decem- 
ber 16,  1 901;  resigned  that  office 
June  30,  1904,  to  accept  his  appoint- 
ment as  United  States  Senator  by 
Governor  Pennypacker,  on  June  loth, 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  M.  S.  Quay,  and  took  his  seat 
December  6th;  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  in  January,  1905,  for  the 
term  ending  March  3,  191 1;  resigned 
as  Senator  on  March  4,  1909,  to 
accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  nominated,  confirmed 
and  commissioned  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Knox  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
was  always  a  curious  and  interesting 
study.  A  certain  fastidiousness  of 
mind,  coupled  with  a  habit  of  aloof- 
ness, kept  him  out  of  the  running 
cross-fire  of  debate.  A  running  cross- 
fire of  debate  in  the  Senate  is  usually 
a  mild  and  gentle  affair.  It  lacks  the 
cut-and-thrust  and  rough-and-tumble 
features  of  a  general  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  nearly 
always  conducted  with  marked^ de- 
corum and  dignity,  but  even  in  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Knox  seldom  par- 
ticipated. A  curious  sameness  marked 
his  participation  in  general  debate. 
He  usually  rose  to  correct  some 
misstatement  of  fact.  Facts  are  Mr. 
Knox's  specialty.  His  precise  know- 
ledge accounts  for  a  large  measure  of 
his  success. 

Mr.  Knox  was  fifty-six  years  old  on 
May  6th  last.  He  was  forty^eight  years 
old  when  he  came  first  to  Washington 
to  become  Attorney-General  in  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  Cabinet.  In  build- 
ing up  his  law  practice  he  was  spared 
the  hardships  that  attend  the  early  ef- 
forts of  many  lawyers.  He  secured  a 
good  business  from  the  start,  which 
grew  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
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until  the  finn  of  Knox  &  Reed  was 
known  as  the  most  prosperous  at  the 
Allegheny  County   Bar.     While   Mr. 
Knox  has  been  attorney  for  men  of 
large  means,  his  corporation  practice 
was  limited.     He  had  known  Mr.  H. 
C.   Frick   from  boyhood,   and 
through  him  became  attorney 
for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
Ltd.   He,  however,  had  no  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  United 
States    Steel  Corporation. 

It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  in  April,  igoj, 
to  investigate  the  management 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  was  written  by  Secre- 
tary Knox.  Mr.  Frick  was  the 
chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  he  engaged  Mr.  Knox  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  help  in 
the  investigation,  which  re- 
sulted in  finding  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  society  had  fallen 
short  of  their  duty  and  had  em- 
.  ployed  loose  and  irregular 
methods  in  the  management. 
The  reorganization  of  the  man- 
agement was  effected  under  the 
report  of  the  committee  drawn 
by  Mr.  Knox. 

One  of  President  Roosevelt's 
messages  on  the  Panama  Canal 
gave  Mr.  Knox  credit  for  the 
work  which  he,   as    Attorney- 
General,  did  in  cormection  with 
thepurchase  of  the  waterway —    rio"v"p 
a    piece    of   work   which    the 
Secretary  of  State  himself  calls 
his  most  important  legal  accomplish- 
ment.    Upon  Mr.  Knox  devolved  the 
duty  of  securing  a  good  title  to  the 
property  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany.    Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama, 
the  champion  of  the  Nicaragua  route, 
urged  that  under  the  French  law  the 
Panama     Canal    Company    had    no 
right    to   dispose   of  its   concession. 
He  said  the  concession  was  not  worth 
anything,  even  if  it  could  be  obtained . 
Furthermore,  he  declared  that  if  this 
Government    should    take    over   the 
concession,    it   would    have   to   take 
with  it  debts  of  the  company  aggre- 
gating jeoo,ooo,ooo. 


The  Attorney- General  was  be- 
sieged with  offers  from  legal  firms 
desiring  to  undertake  the  examination 
of  the  titles  and  attend  to  the  legal 
formalities.  The  knowledge  that  he 
had  $10,000,000  at  his  disposal  made 


the  employment  specially  attractive 
to  the  legal  talent  of  the  country. 
While  dining  at  the  White  House  one 
evening,  Mr.  Knox  was  asked  by  the 
President  if  he  had  decided  what 
legal  firm  he  would  employ  for  this 
work. 

"  Yes,  I  have  already  decided  that 
question,"  replied  Mr.  Knox.  "This 
is  the  first  big  legal  job  that  has  come 
along  since  I  have  been  in  the  Cabinet, 
so  I  think  I  will  attend  to  it  myself. 
I  have  enough  assistants  to  look  after 
the  details,  and  I  am  not  unused  to 
handling  big  jobs." 

"I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  you 
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say  that,"  replied  the  President;  and 
it  was  so  arranged. 

Charles    W.    Russell,    one    of    Mr. 
Knox's  regular  assistants,  was  sent  to 
Paris  and  spent  two  months  in  search- 
ing the  French  statutes,  examining 
S36 


the  concession,  and  investigating 
questions  of  French  constitutional 
law.  Then  he  cabled  for  Attorney- 
General  Knox.  Mr.  Knox  arrived 
in  Paris  on  a  Monday  evening  and 
left  the  following  Saturday.     In  less 
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than  a  week  he  went  over  all  the 
data  prepared  by  Mr.  Russell,  satisfied 
himself  on  every  doubtful  point,  and 
was  prepared  to  submit  his  opinion. 
During  the  return  voyage  he  occupied 
himself  in  dictating  his  opinion,  and 
when  he  arrived  in  Washington,  it 
was  virtually  ready  to  be  submitted 
to  the  President.  The  conclusion  he 
reached  was  that  "  the  United  States 
would  receive  a  good,  valid  and  un- 
encumbered title . " 

When  the  Attorney-General  put  in 
his  expense  account  for  this  work, 
John  Hay,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
called  him  on  the  telephone  and  told 
Mr.  Knox  that  evidently  there  was  a 
mistake  in  the  account. 

"What's  wrong  with  it?"  asked 
Mr.  Knox. 

"  Why,  the  clerk  must  have  dropped 
a  cipher  or  two,"  said  Mr.  Hay.  **  It 
is  only  thirty-nine  hundred  and  some 
dollars." 

"Well,  that  is  correct,"  replied  Mr. 
Knox. 

To  present  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Knox  as  Attorney- 
General  would  be  to  rehearse  much 
that  was  accomplished  by  the  Roose- 
velt Administration  towards  the  con- 
trol of  the  corporations.  All  of  the 
pioneering  along  these  lines  was  done 
by  Mr.  Knox.  Beginning  with  his 
address  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Pittsburg,  on  "The  Com- 
merce Clause  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Trusts,"  when  he  pointed  out  the 
way  by  which  the  Anti-Trust  and 
Interstate  Commerce  laws  could  be 
made  effective  without  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment,  down  to  the  final 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Northern  Securities  case,  which  vindi- 
cated the  position  taken  by  the  At- 
torney-General, Mr.  Kjiox  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  nearly  all  those 
things  which  made  what  are  now 
known  as  the  Roosevelt  policies. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  accom- 
plishment of  Mr.  Knox*s  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  his  victory  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case.  The  Northern  Se- 
curities Company  was  a  corporation 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $400, 


000,000,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  over  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  North- 
em  railroads,  two  competing  lines, 
and  in  effect  merging  them.  The 
promoters  believed  that  by  means 
of  this  holding  company  they  could 
accomplish  what  the  law  forbids,  a 
combination  of  two  competing  inter- 
state railroads  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Attorney-General  Knox  caused  a 
suit  to  be  filed  against  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  the  two  railway 
companies  and  their  controlling  stock- 
holders, for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  merger.  The  Government  won 
its  case  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  but  under  the  old  order  of 
things  the  defendants  could  have 
appealed  and  postponed  a  final  hear- 
ing indefinitely.  Mr.  Knox,  however, 
had  prepared  for  this  contingency. 
He  had  secured  the  passage  through 
Congress  of  an  act  allowing  but  sixty 
days  in  which  to  take  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
also  providing  that  in  cases  of  this 
character  where  the  public  interest 
is  great,  hearing  shall  be  expedited, 
and  a  final  decision  speedily  reached. 
The  case  was  appealed  and  it  was 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  Government  by  Mr.  Knox  person- 
ally. On  March  14,  1904,  the  Court 
handed  down  its  opinion,  sustaining 
in  every  particular  the  contentions 
of  the  Government. 

A  letter  written  by  Attorney- 
General  Knox  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  dated  January  3, 
1903,  friendly  biographers  assert,  can 
fairly  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the 
most  effective  legislation  regarding 
the  regulation  of  trusts  and  railway 
corporations.  It  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  to  expedite  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  suits  under  the 
Anti-Trust  and  Interstate  Commerce 
acts,  which,  when  it  became  a  law, 
led  to  the  almost  immediate  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Northern 
Securities  case.  The  letter  was  the 
basis  for  the  act  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with 
its  all-important    bureau    of   corpo- 
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rations,  whose  head  is  vested  with 
power  to  investigate  the  organiza- 
tioD,  conduct  and  management  of 
the  business  of  all  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Knox  wrote  the  part  of  the  act 
creating  this  bureau  of  corporations. 
Mr.  Knox's  letter  to  the  committee 
of  Congress  resulted  in  the  framing 
and  passing  of  the  "Elkins  Act," 
which  amended  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  some  very  important  par- 
ticulars, and  which  Senator  Foraker, 
has  contended  covers  all  the  ground 
aimed  to  be  covered  by  the  iSiilway 
Rate  Law. 

It  is  not  of  record  that  Mr.  Knox  has 
ever  said  or  done  a  foolish  thing  in  his 
public  career.  He  carefully  counts 
his   words   for   public   consumption. 
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When  &  man  becomes  accustomed  to 
receiving  large  sums  of  money  for  his 
opinions  he  becomes  chary  of  vent- 
ing them  loosely.  Mr.  Knox  is  not 
sensational.  He  has  never  coined 
but  one  phrase,  or  more  precisely, 
given  a  new  application  to  an  old 
phrase,  that  has  met  with  temporary 
but  widespread  popularity.  After  the 
Northern  Securities  case  had  been 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Government, 
capital  was  alarmed,  and  the  then 
Attorney- General  promised  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  not "  run 
amuck"  against  great  corporations. 
The  phrase  was  quickly  caught  up  and 
had  its  brief  day,  but  was  presently 
overshadowed  by  the  fresh  coinage 
from  the  White  House  mint. 

Mr.   Knox   was  a   candidate   last 
summer  for  the  Presidency,  but 


"'TIS  DOGGED  AS  DOES  IT" 

The  Last  Voyage  of  the  Schooner  "  Rippling  Wave" 


By  WILFRED  T.  GRENFELL 


good    fore-and- 
[t  schooner   Rip- 
ling    Wave  had 
lade  a  most  suc- 
ks ful  run  to  her 
larket,    which 
appened  this 
year  to  be  in  the 
Mediterranean.   The  fact  that  she  had 
not  left  the  Labrador  coast  till  late  in 
October  was  no  fault  of  hers  or  the 
Skipper's;  for  if  there  was  one  ocean- 
going skipper  on  the  coast  known  to 
be   more  of  a   "snapper"  than  the 
rest,  that  man  was  Elijah  Anderson. 
When  the  fish-planter  saw  Old  'Lige 


clewing  down  his  hatches,  and  trim- 
ming the  Rippling  Wave  for  the  "  tri; 
across,"  he  felt  satisfied  that  if  his 
catch  lost  in  value  by  being  late,  it 
would  not  be  the  fault  of  a  craft 
whose  record  "  could  n't  be  beat,"  or 
of  a  master  who  was  afraid  to  drive 
her.  If  all  the  tales  were  true.  Old 
'Lige  had  been  known  to  clap  on  his 
topsails  when  other  men  were  lacing 
their  reef-earings,  and  so  he  would 
give  them  the  "  go-by."  Many  a 
time,  by  pressing  her,  he  had  got 
clear  of  one  of  those  cyclonic  storms 
which  are  the  bane  of  the  "roaring 
forties"  in  the  late  fall  of  the  year. 
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But  this  year  easterly  winds  and 
the  foggy  blanket  they  fling  over  the 
coast  had  hidden  the  sunshine  that  the 
fishermen  need  to  dry  their  catches  of 
fish,  and  'Lige  had  been  jammed  in 
and  kept  waiting  for  his  load,  long 
after  he  had  hoped  to  be  under  the 
sunny   skies  of   the    Mediterranean. 

But  to  the  Rippling  Wave,  as  to 
everything  else  that  waits,  the  great 
day  had  come  at  last.  The  cargo 
was  all  stowed — thatches  sealed  down 
— moorings  cast  off — the  parting  jol- 
lifications held.  She  had  not  even 
to  delay  for  a  tow  through  the 
narrow  gulch  between  two  islands 
that  had  served  her  for  a  harbor, 
in  order  to  wait  in  the  roadstead  for 
a  wind  that  would  give  her  slant 
enough  to  clear  the  off-lying  shoals 
and  reefs  before  dark.  A  spanking 
nor'wester  had  sprung  up  just  as 
Old  'Lige  was  ready,  and,  with  flags 
flying  and  farewell  guns  banging,  she 
had  cleared  with  a  leading  wind 
through  the  narrow  eastern  tickle 
and  was  hull  down  long  before  dark, 
leaving  good  sea-room  between  her 
and   the   outermost   shoals. 

Day  after  day,  without  exception, 
the  wind  held  abaft  the  beam,  and 
the  miles  rolled  off  like  water  from 
a  duck's  back.  Had  she  been  con- 
testing an  ocean  race  instead  of 
carrying  a  cargo  of  dry  cod,  her 
record  would  have  vied  with  that 
of  the  sauciest  racing-machine  that 
has  ever  attempted  the  passage  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  Lizard. 

When  in  due  time  she  hove  to 
under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  for 
orders,  her  log  showed  an  average 
of  nearly  ten  knots  an  hour  all 
through-— and  she  had  passed  the 
300 -miles  limit  in  one  twenty-four 
hours,  which  would  have  shown  a 
clean  pair  of  heels  to  the  average 
tramp-steamer. 

Ordered  to  Patras  in  Greece,  she 
again  eclipsed  even  her  own  record. 
She  had  outdistanced  several  rivals 
who  started  before  her  from  Labra- 
dor, and  had  "  caught  the  market  on 
the  hop" — i.e.,  fish  was  scarce  and 
therefore  in  such  demand  that  her 
cargo  fetched  splendid  prices. 


When  at  last  she  started  on  the 
return  journey  to  her  Newfoundland 
home,  after  calling  at  Cadiz  for  a 
cargo  of  salt,  no  lighter-hearted, 
happier  bunch  of  men  ever  trod  a 
good  ship's  deck.  To  most  of  us, 
in  these  degenerate  da3rs  of  luxurious 
floating  cities,  the  prospect  of  a  pas- 
sage out  across  the  Western  Ocean 
in  the  month  of  December,  in  a  99- 
ton  schooner,  would  not  be  danger- 
ously exhilarating.  But  the  viking 
stock  is  preserved  in  the  North  lands 
still,  and  these  men  were  all  New- 
foundland fishermen,  with  the  genius 
for  the  sea  inborn,  with  minds  and 
bodies  inured  from  childhood  to 
every  mood  and  whim  of  the  mjrster^ 
ous  deep ;  even  their  baby  hands  had 
been  taught  to  hold  a  tiller  and  to 
pull  an  oar.  On  the  dangerous  banks 
they  had  served  their  apprentice- 
ship, till  they  had  learned  to  fear 
the  perils  that  beset  them  no  more 
than  we  landlubbers  fear  the  dangers 
of  our  modem  streets.  Their  finish- 
ing course  had  been  in  butting  into 
the  everlasting  ice-floes  from  the 
Polar  Sea  in  search  of  seals,  and 
running  home  a  loaded  schooner 
among  the  endless  reefs  of  the  un- 
charted, fog-ridden,  ice-frequented 
coast  of  Labrador.  They  graduated 
when,  adrift  in  a  dory  in  thick  fog  in 
open  ocean,  without  food  or  water, 
they  had  run  for  dajrs,  "Westward 
ho!"  for  the  land,  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  under  their  lee;  or 
had  wandered  in  darkness  over  loose 
ice  astray  from  their  vessels,  away 
out  seal-hunting  on  the  Atlantic, 
till  half-frozen  and  half-stupefied  they 
had  been  picked  up,  only  to  return 
cheerfully  to  the  same  work  again, 
as  soon  as  they  were  thawed  out. 

So  when  once  again  the  Rippling 
Wave  dropped  the  tug  and  braved 
the  rollers  of  the  wintry  ocean»  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  day  of 
December  did  n't  cause  them  even 
to  look  at  the  weather  felass,  or 
think  of  anything  but  the  stories 
they  would  be  telling  of  their  great 
good  fortune  alongside  their  own 
firesides  by  Christmas  Day. 

But  man  proposes  and  God  dispo- 
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ses,  and  there  was  that  in  the  womb 
of  the  future  for  the  crew  of  the 
Rippling  Wave  which  at  that  time 
they  little  recked  of.  There  were 
lessons  to  be  learned  that  will  have 
served  some  of  them  well  when  they 
come  to  pass  the  last  bar,  and  "meet 
their  Pilot  face  to  face"  on  the  shore 
of  the  great  ocean  of  Eternity. 

It  is  always  harder  to  get  to  the 
westward  in  the  North  Atlantic 
than  to  "  run  east,"  for  the  prevailing 
winds  arfe  ever  from  southwest  to 
west  and  northwest.  But  the  Rip- 
pling Wave  was  a  weatherly  vessel, 
and  the  fact  that  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  they  were  only  in  40  west 
longitude  and  48  north  latitude  did 
not  distress  her  Skipper — though  if 
he  would  make  sure  now  of  being 
at  home  by  Christmas  day,  he  could 
not  afford  to  ease  the  ship  down  for 
a  trifle. 

The  third  Friday  was  a  dirty  day. 
The  barometer  was  unaccountably 
low,  and  the  heavy  head  sea  made 
pressing  even  the  Rippling  Wave  to 
windward  in  the  dark  somewhat 
dangerous  to  the  hands  on  deck, 
owing  to  the  low  freeboard  that 
their  heavy  cargo  of  salt  allowed 
them.  Old  'Lige  was  in  a  generous 
mood — the  success  of  the  voyage 
had  made  him  more  soft-hearted 
over  such  details  than  these  men  of 
the  sea  are  apt  to  be;  and,  anyhow, 
Friday  is  not  an  auspicious  day  to 
take  chances.  As  the  Mate  went  on 
deck  for  the  night  watch,  even  though 
an  occasional  star  did  show  up  in  the 
heavens,  the  Skipper  remarked  half 
apologetically  to  him  as  he  was  put- 
ting on  his  oilskins,  "  You  can  heave 
her  to  till  daylight,  Jim,  if  you  thinks 
well." 

After  one  or  two  seas,  more  curly 
than  usual,  had  rolled  on  deck,  Jim 
did  **  think  well,"  and  till  midnight 
the  hands  below  enjoyed  the  leisurely 
motion  that  these  handy  vessels  as- 
sume when  jogging  "head  to  it"  in 
a  long  sea. 

Skipper  'Lige  had  just  turned  in, 
and  was  peacefully  enjoying  his 
well-earned  beauty  sleep,  when  he 
felt  something  touch  him  on  the  arm. 


from  which  his  relaxed  grip  had  but 
just  dropped  his  favorite  pipe  on 
the  locker.  He  started  up,  to  find 
a  figure  in  dripping  oilsldiis  bending 
over  him. 

As  soon  as  he  grasped  the  fact 
that  he  was  back  in  the  world  of 
realities,  he  realized  that  the  Mate 
wanted  him  on  deck  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  a  strange  darkness  that  seemed 
to  be  crossing  the  ship's  path  low 
down  over  the  water.  Half  a  second 
was  enough  for  him  to  get  his  head 
out  of  the  hatchway,  following  the 
Mate  who  had  scurried  up  before 
him,  and  his  experience  at  once  told 
him  the  truth.  "Jump  for  your 
life,  Jim!"  he  yelled;  "it's  a  water- 
spout." The  two  men  had  hardly 
time  to  fall  in  a  heap  down  the  com- 
panion ladder,  when  something  struck 
the  good  ship  like  a  mighty  explosion. 

Over  she  went — ^shook — trembled 
— rose  again;  and  then  up — ^up — up 
went  the  cabin  floor,  both  men  being 
hurled  against  the  forward  bulkhead, 
which  temporarily  assumed  the  posi- 
tion the  floor  had  occupied  the  mo- 
ment before.  The  Rippling  Wave 
was  standing  literally  on  her  head, 
and  it  was  a  question  which  way 
she  would  come  down. 

But  there  wasn't  time  to  get 
anxious  about  it.  Another  mighty 
heave  or  two,  a  sudden  sickening 
feeling,  and  the  two  men  were  rolling 
about  in  the  water  on  the  cabin  floor. 
But  the  ship  was  evidently  the  right 
way  up.  "On  deck!"  roared  the 
Captain,  and  both  men  were  up  in 
time  to  know  that  the  crew,  who 
haci  been  literally  drowned  out  for- 
ward, were  also  scrambling  aft  in  the 
darkness  to  learn  what  to  do  next. 
All  lights  were  out,  and  everything 
was  awash,  for  the  scuppers  could 
scarcely  drain  off  the  water  quick 
enough  to  clear  the  waterlogged  ship 
of  the  seas  that  rolled  over  her  coun- 
ter, as  she  wallowed  broadside  to  it 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Knowledge,  to  be  of  any  value, 
must  be  intuitive  on  these  occa- 
sions. Instinctively  the  Captain  had 
rushed  to  the  tiller.  The  lanyards 
had  broken  adrift,  and  the  helm  was 
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apparently  hard  up.  Frantically  the 
Skipper  tried  to  force  it  over  to  get 
the  ship's  head,  if  possible,  to  the 
sea.  Alas!  the  rudder  was  unshipped 
and  fast  jammed.  The  lower  gudgeon 
was  off  the  pintail,  and  the  trusty 
Rippling  Wave  found  herself  free  to 
put  her  head  in  just  whatever  direc- 
tion she  liked  best. 

Somehow,  it  seemed  that  she  was 
endowed  with  sense,  and  that  she 
meant  to  stand  by  her  Skipper. 
For  lazily,  but  surely,  she  rounded 
up  in  time  to  prevent  herself  from 
filling.  The  men,  meanwhile,  had 
seized  the  axes,  and,  almost  before 
'Lige  Anderson  had  issued  his  orders, 
they  had  ventured  for'ard  again,  to 
try  and  clear  away  the  wreckage. 

They  soon  realized  that  virtually 
everything  forward  had  gone  by  the 
board;  for  the  solid  spout  of  water 
had  hit  the  foremast  about  half  way 
up,  and  had  then  broken,  falling  in 
countless  tons  on  the  devoted  deck. 
For'ard  of  the  middle  line  nothing 
was  left.  The  mast,  boom,  gaff  and 
sails  were  missing,  with  rigging,  ropes 
and  everything  attached.  The  bow- 
sprit, jibboom,  winch  and  paulbitts, 
anchors,  chains,  fore-companion,  fore- 
hatch  and  galley  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  The  decks  were  torn  open 
so  widely  that  one  man  fell  through 
to  his  thigh  between  two  strips  of 
planking.  Much  of  the  bulwarks  and 
stanchions  were  gone,  as  were  also 
both  the  life-boat  and  jolly-boat,  and 
every  drop  of  water  that  came  aboard 
poured  into  the  hull,  threatening  to 
engulf  the  ship  in  a  few  minutes. 
Probably  what  saved  her  was  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  torn  remnants 
of  canvas  were  still  on  deck,  or 
rather  in  it,  for  the  last  of  the  fore- 
staysail  was  so  hard  driven  through 
the  open  seams  above  the  foc*sle,  that 
the  men  were  unable  to  start  a  rag  of 
it,  much  as  they  needed  it  to  cover  up 
some  of  the  other  yawning  gaps. 

With  the  doggedness  that  charac- 
terizes such  men,  they  had  succeed- 
ed before  daylight  in  getting  out  of 
the  waterlogged  cabins  some  nails 
and  spare  canvas,  and  with  these 
they  had  covered  over  every  large 


opening.  Below  the  water  line  the 
almost  solid-timbered  vessel  was  still 
apparently  sound,  though  the  stump 
of  the  foremast  was  unstepped,  with 
the  result  that  its  foot,  rolling  round 
in  the  deck  gammon,  was  so  thump- 
ing the  bilge  inside  that  it  threatened 
every  moment  to  smash  through  the 
sides.  There  was  enough  left  of  it, 
however,  above  decks,  to  make  it 
valuable  for  a  "jury-mast,"  and  the 
Mate  with  two  volunteers  climbed 
down  into  the  hold  and  succeeded 
in  jamming  it  into  an  upright  posi- 
tion. 

In  that  dark,  rolling  box,  soaked 
through  with  the  water  swashing 
about  in  it,  not  knowing  but  that 
at  any  moment  they  might  go  down 
like  rats  in  a  barrel,  their  task  re- 
quired no  ordinary  skill  and  courage. 
But  they  managed  to  accomplish  it, 
fixing  the  foot  of  the  mast  in  place 
with  wooden  stays  captured  from 
the  broken  rails.  The  rest  of  the 
crew  stood  to  the  pumps.  Daylight, 
struggling  through  the  murky  sky,  re- 
vealed a  situation  that  looked  hope- 
less enough. 

For  forty-eight  hours  every  man 
was  at  work  helping  to  jettison  the 
salt  and  every  other  available  ounce 
of  weight  that  could  be  dispensed 
with,  or  taking  his  trick  at  the 
pumps,  under  the  stem  eye  and  un- 
flinching example  of  Skipper  *Lige. 

Hour  after  hour,  without  a  wink 
of  sleep  or  any  refreshment  but  pieces 
of  hard  biscuit  that  once  had  been 
dry,  they  fought  on  with  sullen 
strength  and  energy. 

When  the  galley  went,  every  pot, 
pan  and  cooking  utensil  had  gone 
by  the  board  with  it.  Not  a  bite 
of  food  could  be  cooked,  nor  a 
sup  of  drink  be  heated.  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  that  these  men 
brought  to  their  aid.  Like  most 
Newfoundland  fishermen,  they  were 
praying  men.  They  knew  that  pray- 
ing at  such  a  time  is  no  substitute 
for  work,  but  they  knew  also  that 
attitude  counts  for  nothing  in  the 
sight  of  the  Almighty,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  forgotten  to  "call  upon 
the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  that  He 
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would    deliver    them    out    of    their 
distress." 

But  at  last  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  began  to  lose  its  energy^ 
as  there  canfie  time  to  think,  and  they 
began  to  realize  the  apparent  futility 
of  continuing  the  unequal  struggle. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  the  dead  of  winter.  They  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  water  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
they  were  bruised,  wet  and  exhausted. 
They  were,  too,  far  out  of  the  winter 
route  of  trans-Atlantic  liners.  The 
chance  of  being  picked  up  seemed 
infinitesimal,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  with  no  boat  left  it  was  im- 
possible to  escape  from  the  wreck. 
Small  wonder  that  faith  and  hope 
began  at  last  to  fail! 

But  all  hands  worked  on  incessant- 
ly at  the  pumps,  and  at  the  cargo. 
Hour  after  hour,  watch  relieved 
watch,  and  the  clanky  clank,  clank,  of 
the  pumps,  that  alone  broke  the  mon- 
otony of  silence,  was  almost  enough 
to  drive  men  mad. 

They  were  apparently  making  no 
headway  in  raising  the  ship  out  'of 
the  water.  They  were  merely  keep- 
ing her  afloat.  But  if  'Lige  Anderson 
were  to  abandon  hope  it  meant . 
abandoning  himself,  and  he  was  still 
sane.  In  the  hours  between  the 
spells  of  the  pumping,  which  he  shared 
with  his  men — hours  which  he  ought 
to  have  devoted  to  rest, — ^the  Skipper 
had  by  no  means  been  idle,  and  he 
was  now  able  to  hearten  the  rest 
with  three  discoveries  he  had  made. 

First,  the  after  half  of  the  ship 
was  absolutely  sound;  so  were  her 
mainmast  and  sails.  Moreover,  he 
had  been  able  to  rig  a  "jury ''-rudder, 
which  more  or  less  guided  the  ship. 
He  had  set  to  work  with  these  as  a 
basis  to  rig  a  jury-foremast  that 
would  carry  a  small  sail.  He  had 
dried  out  the  after  cabin,  and  forti- 
fied and  caulked  as  far  as  possible 
the  fore  bulkhead,  to  give  a  water- 
tight division  from  the  hold.  In  this 
it  was  possible  to  get  some  rest. 

Secondly,  he  had  found  his  log- 
book and  sextant,  and  though  the 
latter  proved  useless   owing  to  the 


sun  being  continually  invisible,  it 
certainly  was  a  source  of  hope.  The 
last  entry  in  the  logbook  on  the  day 
before  the  accident  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  the  track  of  the  ocean 
liners. 

Thirdly,  from  his  almanac  he 
found  that  there  was  still  a  forlorn 
chance  that  some  steamers  might  still 
be  running  by  the  northern  route. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  sure  which 
way  the  wreck  was  really  moving. 
But  he  could  now  keep  her  heading 
somehow  to  the  westward,  and  it  was 
possible  that  she  might  still  be  worked 
to  a  position  where  they  could  expect 
to  be  sighted  if  such  was  the  case. 
A  more  trivial  discovery,  but  one 
that  counted  not  a  little  in  the  hearts 
of  his  Newfoundland  crew,  was  an 
old  tin  paintpot,  with  a  sound  bottom. 
This  Captain  'Lige  had  managed  to 
clean  up,  and  over  the  tiny  stove  in 
his  cabin  he  had  been  able  to  brew 
enough  hot  tea  to  serve  out  a  drink 
all  round .  These  facts  he  now  thought 
good  to  announce  to  the  crew;  and, 
heartened  by  the  warm  tea,  they 
stood  to  the  pumps  again,  as  night 
came  on,  with  fresh  faith  and  energy. 
Slowly  they  edged,  and  worked,  and 
drifted,  as  they  hoped,  northwards! 
If  only  they  could  make  a  hundred 
miles  of  northing  their  lives  might 
yet  be  spared. 

A  week  had  now  gone  by  since  the 
accident,  and  a  settled  gloom,  close 
akin  to  despair,  had  settled  upon  the 
men.  As  is  often  the  case,  however, 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  a  thing  hap- 
pened which,  trivial  as  it  may  seem 
to  us,  meant  very  much  to  them. 
The  sun  for  the  first  time  suddenly 
shot  out  thro'  the  drift  about  mid- 
day, and  the  Skipper  was  able  to 
get  his  bearings  and  tell  them  that, 
though  they  were  farther  to  the 
westward,  they  had  made  at  least 
thirty  miles  to  the  nor'ard  also. 
Moreover,  he  was  wise  enough,  seeing 
that  they  were  rather  more  than 
holding  their  own,  to  tell  off  one 
man  from  each  watch  to  keep  a 
look-out  from    the  mainmast   head. 
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Though  nothing  was  seen  to  encour- 
age them,  yet  the  fact  that  the  Skip- 
per believed  it  was  now  likely  that 
they  would  sight  something,  acted 
as  a  fresh  charm,  and  for  yet  another 
four  da)rs  the  clank,  clank,  clank  of 
the  pumps  maintained  its  even  tenor. 

The  salt  was  now  all  out  of  the 
boat,  and  this  halved  the  time  that 
each  man  had  to  work  pumping. 
But  as  day  after  day  passed  and  no 
sail  was  seen,  and  the  ship  teaselessly 
battled  with  the  angry  waters  running 
between  a  northwest  and  southwest 
gale,  flesh  and  blood  began  to  give 
way:  nerve  and  muscle  had  been 
strained  to  the  breaking  point. 

By  the  fifteenth  morning  all  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  salvation  had  so 
departed  from  some  of  the  men, 
that  they  formally  proposed  to  give 
up  striving,  and  that  all  hands  should 
go  to  the  bottom  together.  Skipper 
*Lige  was  at  his  wits*  end.  Violence 
was  out  of  the  question.  No  man 
aboard  would  have  minded  even 
death  at  his  hands.  His  only  subter- 
fuge was  in  continually  pointing  his 
sextant  at  the  lowering  clouds,  in 
inscribing  endless  successions  of  fig- 
ures in  his  book,  and  at  last  in  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  discovered  they 
had  reached  their  desired  goal.  Hav- 
ing called  them  together,  he  pointed 
out  to  them  on  his  well-thumbed 
chart,  that  they  now  lay  exactly  on 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude.  A 
great  cross  that  he  had  made  on  it 
signified  the  position  of  the  ship. 
Exactly  through  this  point  ran  many 
lines  stretching  from  the  Fastnet  to 
New  York,  intersecting  in  his  picture 
the  spot  that  represented  the  ship. 
•*Them  there  lines,"  he  announced, 
"  be  the  tracks  o'  they  big  steamers. 
They  alwa3rs  races  across,  and  this 
be  the  shortest  way  for  'em  to  go." 

It  would  not  have  required  much 
acumen  on  the  piart  of  the  audience 
to  detect  the  fact  that  the  lines  on  the 
paper  were  not  as  old  as  the  discourse 
suggested.  But  men  in  the  condition 
of  these  poor  fellows  are  not  inclined 
to  be  critical.  All  that  was  required 
of  them  was  to  move  a  handle  up 
and  down,  and  the  Skipper  had  staked 


his  all  on  their  not  questioning  what 
he  told  them.  They  scanned  his 
face  narrowly,  and  saw  that  he 
seemed  so  hopeful  that  once  again 
the  poor  fellows  returned  to  their  duty 
at  the  pumps.  "Now  we'  be  in  the 
track  of  steamers,  boys,"  the  Skipper 
said,  "us  '11  wait  right  here,  sink  or 
swim.  Let 's  keep  at  it  so  long  as 
us  can  stand.  They  sha'n't  call  us 
cowards  anyhow."  In  all  this  the 
Mate  bravely  backed  him  up.  And 
so  again,  though  the  response  was 
feebler  than  before,  the  clank,  clank, 
clank  of  the  pumps  kept  on,  as  the 
plucky  fellows  doggedly  set  their 
hands  to  the  work. 

The  morning  of  the  seventeenth 
day  broke  with  a  clear  horizon  under 
an  oily,  sullen  sky.  The  remnant  of 
a  ship  still  tossed  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  on  the  troubled  waters. 
Forward  the  Rippling  Wave  looked 
now  only  like  a  bunch  of  weather- 
beaten  boards.  Hour  by  hour,  the 
weary  clank  of  the  pumps  alone  an- 
nounced that  there  was  any  life 
aboard,  and  that  she  was  more  than 
a  mere  derelict  on  that  dreary  expanse 
of  waters.  Though  dispirited  and 
half  dead,  not  one  man  yet  gave  in. 
Now  and  again  one  could  no  longer 
stand  to  do  his  work,  yet  as  soon  as 
he  had  rested,  the  faith  of  the  others 
roused  him  to  action,  and  he  struggled 
back,  even  if  it  were  only  to  fall  down 
at  his  place  at  the  handles. 

It  was  just  10  A.M.  when  the  watch 
at  the  masthead  called  the  Skipper. 
"  Smoke  on  the  horizon  to  the  east- 
northeast,"  he  shouted.  So  far  gone 
were  some  of  the  men  that  they  took 
no  notice  of  the  announcement ;  even 
if  they  heard,  it  seemed  too  wonder- 
ful to  be  true.  But  in  two  seconds 
the  Skipper  was  aloft  by  the  side  of 
the  watch,  and  shouting  "Steamer 
coming,  boys;  keep  her  going!" 

Little  by  little  the  cloud,  at  first 
no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  grew 
bigger  and  bigger,  till  the  hull  of  a 
vessel  was  visible  like  a  tiny  speck 
beneath  it.  There  was  no  need  now 
to  cheer  on  the  men.  The  watch 
below  was  turned  out  to  "wear"  the 
ship,    that   they   might,    as    far   as 
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possible,  drive  across  the  head  of 
the  approaching  vessel.  The  impro- 
vised flags,  long  ago  made  ready- 
out  of  bed  clothing,  were  hoisted  to 
the  tops,  and  a  pile  of  matchwood 
was  prepared  in  a  tar  barrel  on  deck 
to  make  a  good  smoke. 

The  excitement  on  board  can  bet- 
ter be  imagined  than  described.  But 
though  their  eyes  were  strained  to  the 
utmost,  they  could  not  make  out  that 
the  stranger  got  the  least  bit  nearer, 
and  it  was  n't  long  before  'Lige  real- 
ized that  no  help  could  be  expected 
from  that  quarter.  For  the  speck 
grew  no  larger,  and  eventually  disap- 
peared again  behind  the  wilderness 
of  waters. 

The  reaction  was  proportionate  to 
the  exhilaration,  and  an  awful  de- 
spondency fell  upon  all  hands  when 
their  hope  of  safety  had  again  sunk 
out  of  sight. 

The  Skipper's  resourcefidness  was 
not  exhausted,  however,  and  he  spoke 
to  the  crew  as  if  he  were  in  the  greatest 
spirits.  "  You  see  we  *11  be  all  right 
now,  boys,*'  he  said.  "  Our  reckoning 
be  just  as  I  told  you.  Us  '11  work  a  mile 
or  two  more  to  the  nor'ard,  and  be 
home  by  the  New  Year  if  we  are  n't 
by  Christmas."  He  took  care  to  em- 
phasize his  faith  by  serving  out  an 
extra  and  earlier  dinner,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  not  a  man  slack- 
ened at  the  pumps,  and  the  ever- 
lasting clank  droned  monotonously 
on. 

The  afternoon  was  wearing  away, 
when  suddenly  once  again  the  eagle 
eye  at  the  masthead  spied  smoke. 
This  time  it  was  in  the  western  sky 
and  'Lige  took  a  bigger  risk.  Twice 
as  much  inside  planking  as  before 
was  torn  from  the  sides  of  the  hold 
to  enlarge  the  bonfire.  So  big  grew 
the  pile  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
kindled  without  endangering  the  ves- 
sel. As  the  speck  grew  bigger,  hope 
grew  proportionately  large,  and  with- 
out any  word  from  the  Slcipper,  the 
pulse  rate  of  the  pump  reached  a 
fever  speed.  Closer  and  closer  came 
the  stranger.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  she  should  pass  now  without 
seeing  them.     Evidently  she  was  a 


small  cargo  tramp  in  ballast,  and  no 
doubt  lightly  manned.  She  was  now 
almost  abeam,  but  still  she  showed 
no  signs  of  recognition.  Possibly  the 
only  man  on  watch  was  in  the  wheel- 
house,  there  being  apparently  no 
reason  for  a  special  watch.  Or  pos- 
sibly the  outlook  man  was  smoking 
his  pipe  under  some  shelter  from  the 
weather.  'Lige,  through  his  glasses, 
had  long  ago  learned  that  there  was 
no  one  oil  the  upper  bridge.  That 
she  was  an  endless  time  approaching 
seemed  to  him  their  best  chance  of  be- 
ing seen.  For  surely  some  one  would 
be  on  deck  to  sight  them  before  it  was 
too  late.  But  she  passed  them  by 
like  a  phantom  ship  with  a  crew  of 
dead  men  on  board ;  and  to  this  day 
no  one  on  board  knows  why. 
.  It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  wind 
was  rising  again,  with  a  sea  making 
from  the  nor'west.  The  dumb  de- 
spair that  had  all  along  been  a  kind 
of  opiate,  allaying  any  fear  of  death, 
had  been  rudely  removed  by  the 
awakened  thoughts  of  home,  rest  and 
safety,  and  by  the  apparent  certainty 
of  at  last  being  rescued.  The  sus- 
pense as  the  steamer  passed  by  had 
made  the  enfeebled  men  conscious 
of  the  bitterness  of  death,  and 
aroused  in  them  an  emotion  that 
was  perilously  near  to  fear. 

There  could  be  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  the  end  was  very  near  at 
hand.  The  mere  pretence  of  work 
that  they  were  now  able  to  make 
was  at  last  permitting  the  water  to 
gain  on  the  pumps;  and  finally  the 
relief  watch  failed  to  stand  to  their 
work.  No  one  was  in  a  mood  for 
speaking  now.  The  Skipper  himself 
silently  strode  to  one  of  the  handles 
the  men  had  dropped,  and  commenced 
mechanically  to  heave  it  up  and  down. 

Only  a  minute,  however,  did  he 
labor  alone.  Without  breaking  the 
silence,  the  gallant  Mate,  whose  turn 
it  was  to  rest,  placed  himself  at  the 
other  handle  again,  and  the  play 
at  "pumping  the  ship"  went  on. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  hope.  The 
night  promised  to  be  their  last  on 
earth.  But  they  were  men,  and  they 
would  at  least  die  fighting,  for  no 
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man  can  tell  what  may  be  wrested 
from  the  fates  by  a  dauntless  faith. 
The  horizon  had  already  faded  into 
the  lowering  sky  overhead,  and  before 
the  sun  rose  again,  the  long-drawn 
agony  would  be  over,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  passed. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Suddenly 
a  loud  cry  from  forward  for  the 
last  time  stopped  the  pumps.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  a  '  bright  light 
away  to  the  eastward,  now  and 
again  bobbing  up  over  the  waters. 
It  has  always  seemed  right  to  Skipper 
'Lige  that  their  salvation  should  have 
come  out  of  the  East.  In  his  own 
mind,  so  he  says,  he  hadn't  the 
slightest  doubt,  then,  that  all  would 
be  well. 

It  was  plain  to  him  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  pumps  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  his  last  move  in  the  game 
of  life  must  now  be  played.  He  was 
always  known  as  a  silent  man,  but 
on  this  occasion  a  corpse  would  have 
heard  him.  The  half-dead  crew  were 
on  their  legs  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  it.  He  had  himself  but  re- 
cently come  down  from  the  mainmast- 
head,  where  he  had  been  fixing  fast 
to  the  crosstrees  a  barrel  full  of 
combustibles.  Now,  forcing  an  un- 
lighted  flare  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mate,  "To  the  masthead,*'  he  roared, 
"and  light  up  when  I  do!  Up  the 
foremast!'*  he  screamed  into  the  ear 
of  his  third  hand,  above  the  roaring 
of  the  wind  and  sea,  "and  take  this 
old  can  o'  tar  with  yer."  Forward 
and  aft  he  led  the  rest  with  their 
axes.  All  were  working  like  mad- 
men, with  a  strength  that  was  like 
the  final  flare-up  of  a  flickering  lamp. 
Soon  large  pieces  of  wood  had  been 
torn  off  from  the  hatches,  lockers, 
rails,  bulwarks,  and  even  the  decking. 
They  hacked  it  from  anywhere,  so 
long  only  as  the  pile  on  deck  should 
grow  in  size.  But  even  as  they 
worked  the  water  was  steadily  in- 
creasing in  the  hold,  and  every  man 
was  conscious  that  the  Rippling 
Wave  was  sinking  under  them. 

Sometimes — it  seemed  for  ages — 
the    approaching    light    disappeared 


from  view;  yet  the  axes  kept  going, 
and  the  pile  of  wood  steadily  grew. 
To  restrain  the  crew  from  setting 
fire  to  it  during  thes^  apparently 
interminable  intervals  required  a 
nerve  on  the  part  of  the  Skipper  that 
they  themselves  no  longer  possessed. 
But  even  at  that  moment,  with 
death  standing  at  their  very  side,  they 
were  held  to  an  absolute  obedience. 
Their  reverence  for  their  indomitable 
Captain  had  long  since  grown  into  a 
superstitious  fear.  As  it  was,  the 
sound  of  axe  and  lever,  as  once  on 
the  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  alone 
broke  the  deathlike  silence  every 
man  maintained. 

Suddenly,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  a  huge  black  mass  rose  up 
out  of  the  water,  towering  far  over- 
head like  some  fabulous  monster  of 
the  sea.  The  right  moment  had 
arrived.  So  'Lige  Anderson  fired  his 
last  shot,  and  lit  his  flare.  In  an 
instant  the  vessel  was  ablaze.  Fore 
and  aft,  aloft,  and  on  the  water-line, 
the  ship  seemed  one  roaring  mass  of 
flames,  which  shot  high  into  the 
heavens  above  her  each  time  the 
waterlogged  hull  rolled  heavily  to 
windward.  A  moment  later  a  bril- 
liant search-light  still  further  blinded 
the  men  on  her  deck,  and  afforded 
the  pleasure-seekers  who  were  crowd- 
ing to  the  rail  of  that  floating  palace 
(for  it  proved  to  be  a  steamer  on  a 
trip  round  the  world)  such  a  scene  as 
in  their  lives  they  are  never  likely  to 
look  on  again.  It  was  a  scene  well 
able  to  bear  all  the  light  that  could 
be  thrown  upon  it.  For  these  fisher- 
men had  fought  a  fight  worthy  of  the 
traditions  of  the  best  days  of  viking 
seamanship. 

The  huge  steamer  turned  to  wind- 
ward and  stopped  short  close  to  them. 
A  loud  voice  called  through  a  mega- 
phone, "Can  you  hold  on  till  morn- 
ing?" There  was  no  hesitation  in 
giving,  and  no  possibility  of  doubting, 
the  answer.  So  close  were  the  vessels 
that  every  man  heard  the  question, 
and  every  throat  shouted  back  the 
same  answer  as  from  one  man,  "  No, 
we  are  sinking!'*  The  swash  of  the 
fast-gaining  water,  surging  loudly  to 
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and  fro  in  the  hold,  lent  emphasis  to 
the  reply.  Only  the  voice  of  Skipper 
*Lige  once  more  broke  the  silence. 
"We  are  played  out;  we  can't  last 
till  dayUght." 

Words  are  poor  things  at  best,  but 
the  words  that  came  back  this  time 
thrilled  them  all  as  words  had  nev- 
er thrilled  before.  "Then  stand  by; 
we  *11  try  for  you  now."  The  Cap- 
tain on  the  bridge  had  no  need  to 
ask  for  volunteers,  though  the  night 
was  black  as  pitch  by  now,  and 
the  danger  of  launching  a  boat  in 
that  rolling  sea  was  a  terrible  one 
indeed. 

The  steamer  was  a  German  liner 
from  Hamburg.  The  perishing  men 
were  only  common  British  fishermen. 
But  there  is  a  touch  of  nature 
that  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and 
the  gold-laced  Captain  bore  a  true 
sailor's  heart  beneath  his  dapper  uni- 
form. Had  he  listened  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  emotions,  he  would 
himself  have  been  the  first  man 
in  the  boat.  In  spite  of  his  bril- 
liant searchlight,  the  wreck  to  him 
looked  but  the  after  half  of  a  ves- 
sel, as  if  a  ship  had  been  cut  in  two. 
Pride  in  the  sheer  brotherhood  of 
the  sea,  that  there  still  lived  men 
that  could  do  the  things  these  men 
had  done,  almost  led  him  to  throw 
discretion  to  the  winds,  and  share  in 
person  the  welcome  danger  of  the 
rescue. 

But  wiser  cotmsels  prevailed,  and 
the  well-trained  life-saving  crew  that 
such  vessels  alwajrs  carry  had  already 
arranged  themselves  in  position  by 
the  side  of  the  steel  life-boat. 

There  was  no  lack  of  skill,  no  undue 
haste,  no  shortage  of  tackle.  But 
long  ere  the  boat  had  reached  the 
water,  a  heavy  sea  had  swung  her  into 
the  iron  wall  of  the  ship's  side  and 
smashed  her  to  fragments.  Those 
on  the  wreck  had  witnessed  the  at- 
tempt, and  also  the  failure,  and  the 
ominous  swash  of  the  water  in  the 
hold  seemed  louder  and  more  threat- 
ening than  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Faster  the  water  gained  on  them  as 
deeper  the  wreck  wallowed  in  the 
seas;  yet  to  man  the  pumps  now  was 


not  even  thought  of.  The  last  die 
had  been  cast,  and  without  making 
any  conscious  resolution,  they  simply 
stood  by  to  watch  the  issue. 

The  big  ship  had  forged  ahead. 
By  the  time  she  had  regained  her 
position,  a  wooden  life-boat  was  al- 
ready on  its  way  down  from  the 
davits  with  the  men  in  it.'  Close  to 
wind'ard  of  the  wreck  the  Captain 
manoeuvred  the  steamer  to  shorten 
the  distance  to  row,  if  by  any  means 
he  could  get  a  boat  launched  and 
safely  away.  *  Again  every  movement 
was  visible  from  the  Rippling  Wave, 
The  life-boat  reached  the  water.  The 
port  oars  were  out,  but  before  the 
for'ard  tackle  was  free,  a  great  sea 
drove  her  into  the  vessel's  side  again. 
The  rescuing  party  were  themselves 
with  difficulty  rescued,  and  their 
boat  was  a  bundle  of  matchwockl. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  steamer. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  they  would 
be  discouraged  and  give  up?  Even 
Skipper  'Lige  expected  to  be  hailed 
again,  and  warned  that  he  must  keep 
afloat  till  daylight.  But  the  men  on 
the  liner  were  real  sailors,  and  ndt 
the  faintest  idea  of  abandoning  the 
attempt  ever  entered  their  heads. 
At  sea,  a  thing  to  be  done  must  be 
done — and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
Cost  is  a  factor  that  a  sailor's  mind 
does  n't  trouble  itself  about,  so  long 
as  material  remains.  Anxiety  about 
what  loss  may  be  involved  is  a  thing 
to  be  left  for  the  minds  of  landsmen, 
and  harries  Jack  less  than  it  does  a 
Wall  Street  millionaire. 

The  only  question  with  the  Captain 
was,  which  boat  next;  as  if  it  were  a 
simple  question  of  which  tool  would 
best  serve  to  complete  a  job  that 
had  to  be  done.  A  light,  collapsible 
life-boat  seemed  to  promise  most. 
While  the  ship  was  again  getting 
into  position,  this  was  made  ready. 
The  men  took  their  places  in  her 
and  were  almost  literally  dropped 
over  the  side,  as  the  monstrous  ship 
lurched  heavily  to  wind'ard.  There 
was  just  one  moment  of  doubt,  and 
then  arms  and  shoulders  that  knew 
no  denial  shot  their  frail  craft  clear 
of  the  ponderous  iron  wall.     Scarcely 
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a  moment  too  soon  did  they  reach 
the  Rippling  Wave.  Her  decks  were 
little  better  than  awash,  when  Skipper 
'Lige,  the  last  man  to  leave,  tum- 
bled over  the  rail  into  the  lifeboat. 
Even  his  dog  had  preceded  him. 

Nor  was  the  wreck  left  to  be  a 
possible  water-logged  derelict,  to  the 
danger  of  other  ships.  What  was 
left  of  the  kerosene  oil  was  poured 
over  her  as  a  parting  unction  and 
then  fired.  Before  the  last  man  was 
safe  aboard  the  steamer,  however, 
the  Rippling  Wave,  mantled  like 
Eli  ah 's  chariot  in  "flames  of  fire,*' 
had  paid  her  last  tribute  to  the  powers 
she  had  so  long  successfully  withstood. 

A  line  fastened  to  a  keg  having 
been  thrown  over  frcm  the  steam- 
er's side,  was  picked  up  without 
approaching  too  near.  With  that 
absence  of  hurry  that  characterizes 
real  courage,  the  life-boat  kept  off 
(with  her  stem  to  the  dangerous  side 
of  iron)  until  each  of  the  rescued  men 
had  been  safely  hauled  aboard  in 
breeches  of  cloth,  secured  to  a  running 
tackle.  Even  the  dog  would  have 
been  saved  in  the  same  way,  had  he 
not  with  vain  struggling  worked 
loose  from  the  breeches  and  fallen 
into  the  sea;  as  it  was,  before  get- 
ting the  life-boat  aboard,  the  Captain 
was  humane  enough  to  peer  round 
everjrwhere  with  his  searchlight,  in 


the  hope  of  finding  it.  '  The  rescued 
were  stripped,  bathed  and  fed,  and 
snugly  stowed  in  beds  such  as  they 
had  seldom  even  seen  before. 

From  the  kindly  passengers,  more 
new  and  warm  clothing  poured  in 
upon  them,  next  day,  than  they  had 
ever  dreamed  of  possessing,  and  the 
journey  to  land  was  as  remarkable  to 
them  for  its  luxuries  as  had  been  the 
past  fortnight  for  its  privations. 

Though  Christmas  Day  had  after 
all  been  spent  on  the  Rippling  Wave, 
New  Year's  Eve  found  them  in  the 
lap  of  luxury.  At  dinner  in  the 
grand  saloon,  to  which  every  man 
was  invited,  Skipper  'Lige  occupied 
the  seat  of  honor  next  the  Captain. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  it 
was  a  great  occasion.  Never  before 
had  the  close  of  an  old  year  spoken 
so  forcibly  of  the  fickleness  of  life 
to  many  of  the  others  present. 
After  a  few  seasonable  and  brief 
speeches  had  been  made  by  some  of 
the  guests,  the  climax  was  reached 
when  the  Captain — ^who,  at  his  own 
expense,  had  ordered  some  dozens 
of  champagne  to  be  served  out  all 
'round — ^in  terse  sailor  language  pro- 
posed the  toast  of  the  evening. 
There  were  few  dry  eyes  among 
those  who  drank  "  To  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  brave  men  it  has  been 
our  good  fortune  to  save." 


AVALON 

By  Clinton  Scollabd 

My  love  besought  me  at  the  droop  of  day. 

When  tv^ilight  showed  its  fading  fields  of  fawn, — 
**  Where  is  that  isle  of  old  called  Avalon, 
The  blessed  isle  where  summer  dwells  alway. 
And  happiness  makes  its  eternal  stay? 
Has  it,  by  some  strange  magic,  been  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  portals  of  the  dusk  and  dawn, 
Hid  from  our  mortal  ken  perchance  for  aye?" 

Gazing  within  my  love's  upturned  eyes 
As  violet-deep  as  is  the  evening  star, 
And  fairer  far  for  me  to  look  upon, 
Unhesitant  I  answered  in  this  wise, — 
'*  O  tender  heart  of  hearts^  where'er  you  are 
There  evermore  to  me  is  AvalonI " 
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By  LOUISE  MACK 
Illustrated  by  H.  J.  Mowat 


DST  people  are 
made  to  live  in 
Italy —  give  them 
only  time  enough 
to  get  down  to 
their  natural 
'  selves, — but  there 

are  exceptions. 

Sarah  was  an  exception.  Sarah 
was  made  to  live  in  Maine. 

"What  strikes  you  most  in  Italy, 
Sarah?"  asked  her  brother  Peter, 

"The  dirt, "  replied  Sarah. 

She  had  come  to  make  her  home 
with  him  at  Villa  Gloria  on  the 
Bellosguardo  Hill  that  rises  sleepily 
out  of  Florence  towards  the  south, 
and  alas!  and  alas!  for  Peter,  Villa 
Gloria,  and  every  one  concerned,  she 
meant  what  she  said. 

She  attacked  the  glorious  old 
Medici  villa  like  an  invading  Austrian 
general;  she  scoured  it  from  end  to 
end.  Nothing  escaped; — even  the 
blue- and- white  Luc  a  del  la  Robbia 
over  the  door  and  the  lovely  Donatello 
shrine  in  the  garden  wall  were  made 
to  smell  of  carbolic  soapsuds.  The 
old  green  shutters  were  painted  a 
bluish- white.  Madormas  and  Bam- 
binos  and  saints  were  ordered  ruth- 
lessly out  of  the  bedrooms,  where 
they  had  been  kept  in  tenderness 
by  this  maid  or  that  for  many  a  year, 
and  were  sent  off  to  the  kitchen  to 
be  scrubbed  and  disinfected  with 
some  infallible  remedy  or  other,  as 
though  they  were  saucepans.  Micheli, 
the  cook,  gave  notice  first ;  then 
Giorgio,  the  coachman,  and  Beppina, 
his  wife;  then  Assunta,  Aida,  and 
Julia,  the  maids;  and  finally,  old 
Torquato,  the  facchitw,  who  looked 
after  the  fires  and  boots. 
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Within  three  months  after  Sarah's 
arrival  not  one  of  the  old  servants 
was  left. 

One  May  afternoon  Peter  went  down 
into  the  podere,  and  threw  himself 
at  full  length  imder  a  fig-tree.  All 
the  books  in  his  library  were  being 
dusted  and  rubbed  to-day,  and  his 
heart  was  fidl  of  bitterness.  There 
were  strange  faces  at  the  tops  of 
ladders  cleaning  pictures  and  mirrors 
up  there  in  the  villa ;  alien  hands  were 
beeswaxing  and  turpentining  the 
woodwork;  those  awfxil  carbolic  odors 
drove  out  the  haunting  scents  of 
wistaria  and  petunias  that  stole  in 
without  Sarah's  permission.  Peter 
swore  softly  to  himself  as  he  lit  his 
pipe.  Things  were  getting  beyond 
endurance. 

An  old  man  in  a  bright  blue  cotton 
suit  that  matched  the  sky  beyond  the 
gray  olives  came  across  the  grass. 
It  was  Torquato,  the  discharged 
facckitio. 

"I  have  come  back,  signore.  No 
one  will  have  the  old  Torquato!  At 
the  hotels,  down  there  in  Firenze, 
they  say  I  too  old  to  bring  in  wood 
or  carbon,  or  move  the  luggage  of 
the  foreigners.  In  the  private  fami- 
lies they  think  I  am  too  ugly." 

He  seated  himself  on  the  grass  at 
Peter's  bidding. 

"In  the  villa,  signore,  it  will  be 
cooler  than  here." 

"Yes,  it  is  much  cooler  in  the  villa," 
said  Peter. 

"Si,  signore." 

Torquato  dropped  the  subject  sud- 
denly. 

If  it  was  cooler  in  the  villa,  and  the 
signor    lay    here    in    this    scorching 
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podere,      something      was  jT 

wrong.       The    signora    of  <*//•'' 

course!     She  was  nervous        \¥//^. 
again,  as  usual.  ^     '  ' 

"Dio  wio/"  he  muttered. 
"What  a  woman!" 

He  stole  a  glance  at  the 
signor.  How  elegant  he 
was  in  that  white  linen 
suit ;  how  it  shone  from  the 
iron;  and  how  his  boots 
shone  too,  and  his  cuffs — 
and  his  nails.  The  sig- 
nora, his  sister,  had  put 
many  new  brushes  for  his 
nails  on  his  washstand  and 
several  soaps.  But  how 
much  white  had  come  of 
late  into  his  sandy-col- 
ored hairt 

"Listen,  signore,"  he 
suddenly  burst  forth : 
"there  is  an  idea  in  my 
head.  Do  you  permit  me 
to  speak  frankly?" 

"Certainly." 

' '  Grazie,  signore.  — Villa 
Gloria  is  sad  now,  and  the 
signor  also."  " 

"Si,  si." 

"Ecco!  But  the  signor  is  rich !  He 
has  much  money;  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can. But  does  he  divert  himself? 
No,  he  lies  here  on  the  grass  under 
the  fig-trees  and  smokes  alone,  just 
like  some  poor  devil  with  two  cents 
in  his  pocket.     Scusi,  signore  mio!" 

Everything  was  very  still.  The 
great  heat  that  lay  over  Val  d'Amo 
seemed  to  have  driven  every  one  to 
silence  or  to  dreams,  A  green  lizard 
with  rose  and  yellow  stripes  on  its 
back  came  and  looked  at  its  face  in 
the  shine  of  Peter's  brown  boots.  It 
could  be  heard  rushing  away:  a  little, 
silver,  silken  noise  flashed  through  the 
grass  as  it  passed. 

Then  a  nightingale  in  a  magnolia 
tree  to  the  right  began  suddenly  to 
sing,  perhaps — who  £iows? — because 
there  was  a  pale,  deluding  moon  up 
there  in  the  sky,  though  the  hour  was 
three  in  the  afternoon. 

Its  courage  stimulated  Torquato. 

"He  does  not  go  to  the  Corso,  in 
the  Cascine,  l^o  see  the  horse-races, 


though  the  Count  of  Turin  is  there 
and  all  the  aristocracy.  He  goes  not 
to  the  gymkana,  nor  to  the  skating 
rink  in  the  Politeama  Theatre,  where 
all  the  elegants  go.  Never  does  he 
show  himself  in  the  Cascine  at  six 
o'clock,  driving  behind  a  beautiful 
horse.  Never  does  he  go  to  Gamber- 
inus  in  the  evening  to  take  a  vermouth 
and  listen  to  the  music  in  the  balcony 
or  to  the  little  German  caffi  where 
the  beer  is  so  good,  but — Dio  mio  I 
— how  dear!" 

He  sent  out  a  magnificent  line  of 
smoke  from  the  cigarette  Peter  had 
given  him.  His  long  hands,  black- 
ish-brown in  color,  held  it  beautifully, 
as  only  Tuscans  finger  things.  His 
touch  was  half  a  reverence,  half  a 

"There  are  beautiful  ladies  in 
Firenze.  My,  how  elegant  they  are ! 
— what  hats! — what  eyes! — what 
splendid  hair!  Of  the  aristocracy, 
too,  though  not  rich — it  is  true  we 
are  nor  rich,  we  Italians.     But  the 
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signer  is  not   interested  in  any  one 
of  them.     Is  it  not  so,  signoref" 
"Quite  true,"  said  Peter,  who  im- 

derstood  more  or  less  of  this. 

"All  is  tristo — very,  very  dull! 
La  Villa  Gloria  makes  one  cold  these 
days.  As  for  the  signer,  truly  he  is 
always  a  fine  gentleman — always, 
always;  he  is  very  distinguished,  very 
simpaiico;  but  he  grows  a  little  thin. 
Why  not?  His  life  is  dull;  he  needs 
amusements.  Listen,  signor.  I  am 
old  Torquato;  I  say  to  you  frankly, 
why  do  you  not  take  a  wife  f  " 

He  breathed  the  words  out  in  a 
low,  passionate  tone,  vibrant  with  a 
hundred  emotions.  His  head  fell 
backwards  with  a  jerk  as  if  to  empha- 
size them,  his  hands  started  into 
attitudes  in  which  every  finger  seemed 
to  pose,  as  if  about  to  burst  into 
imploring  speech. 

"If  you  know  no  one  you  like, 
signore,  why  not  make  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper?  For  example: 
'A  signor  very  rich,  very  distinguished, 
with  an  historic  villa  and  magnificent 
lands,  an  American  of  good  family, 
SSo 


would  like  to  meet  a  signorina — or 
a  signora,  widow — whom  he  might 
wish  to  marry  I'  Why  not,  signor? 
That  is  the  idea  which  has  come  to 
your  Torquato. " 

"  Thank  you,  Torquato, "  said  Peter. 

That  was  what  his  Mary  would 
have  had  him  say. 

Torquato 's  hands  changed  their 
attitudes  slightly  and  seemed  to  bow 
too;  but  they  still  retained  something 
of  that  passionately  imploring  elo- 
quence.    He  had  not  finished  yet. 

"There  is  the  Fieramosca.  Many 
sigtiori  put  little  advertisements  in 
that.  For  instance,  to  say  they  seek 
an  American  miss  for  change  of 
conversation,  Italian  with  English, 
or  for  wife." 

He  drew  the  newspaper  in  question 
from  the  pocket  of  his  blue  cotton 
trousers. 

"I  have  a  friend,  a  printer,  who 
works  for  the  journal.  Signor,  he 
tells  me  that  many  gentlemen  and 
ladies  — real  ones  — put  advertise- 
ments in  it  to  seek  a  wife,  a  husband, 
health,  Italian  lessons,  d  villa  to  let. 
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English  conversation;  and  they  al- 
ways find  whatever  they  want.  See ! — 
'Matrimoniale  / ' " 
And  he  read  aloud  from  the  column : 

Glovanotto,  33  anni,  impiegato,  tremila, 
contento;  buone  informazioni;  sposerebbe 
donna  onestissima,  piccola  dote. 

Which,  being  translated,  meant 
that  a  young  man  sought  a  wife  with 
many  good  qualities,  but  above  all 
with  a  dot. 

The  long  American  in  the  loose 
white  clothes,  with  reddish  hair 
turning  gray,  lay  perfectly  still  with 
his  hat  over  his  eyes.  His  silence 
struck  Torquato  like  a  blow. 

'*Signore''  said  a  voice  with  a 
quiver  in  it,  after  some  time:  **I  know 
well  that  your  cara  signora  was  an 
angel,  and  you  loved  her  well.  But 
what  will  you,  signore  f  She  is  in  the 
other  world.  My  poor  Bettina  is 
there  too ;  perhaps  they  are  near  each 
other.  If  they  have  met,  I  know 
well  what  the  signora  would  say: 
*Poor  Torquato,  he  shall  paint  the 
green  little  fence  round  my  flower 
garden,  and  give  a  hand  with  the 
vegetables,  and  he  shall  eat  and  sleep 
in  the  contadina's  house  where  the 
new  signora  will  not  notice  him  and 
his  mistakes.  Eccot  That  is  what  the 
signora  say  to  Bettina." 

**Yes,  you  had  better  come  along 
and  paint  the  little  green  fence," 
said  Peter  after  a  while.  **You  can 
live  at  the  contadina*s  house,  and  there 
is  plenty'to  do  with  the  flowers  and 
vegetables. " 

But  he  was  really  thinking  how 
little  Torquato  suspected  the  truth — 
that  the  idea  of  marrying  again  had 
been  in  his  mind  for  years. 

For  the  man  who  has  loved  greatly 
is  oftenest  the  man  who  marries 
again.  His  loneliness  is  not  liberty. 
He  marries  another,  not  because  he 
has  forgotten,  but  because  he  would 
to  God  he  could  forget.  So  it  was 
with  Peter,  only  he  had  never  been 
able  to  find  any  one  he  could  care  for, 
any  one  with  the  spell  that  cotdd  make 
him  forget;  and  now  he  had  scarcely 
an  English-speaking  acquaintance  in 
Florence,  man  or  woman.  Old  friends 


had  left;  the  English  colony  Is  always 
changing.  He  made  no  new  acquaint- 
ances. And  just  at  that  moment, 
when  he  found  himself  thinking  half- 
crazily  of  the  difference  between  his 
home  then  and  now — ^under  Mary's 
gentle  smiling  rule,  and  beneath  the 
fearfid  dominion  of  Sarah— at  this 
very  moment  comes  Torquato  and 
his  talk  of  the  advertisement  that 
found  good  wives  and  husbands  for 
people  that  wanted  them. 

'*!  guess  I'm  crazy,"  said  Peter 
to  himself;  '*but  why  shouldn't  I 
try  it?" 

He  set  his  teeth. 

"Why  not?';  he  said. 

The  waiter  at  the  tea-rooms  noticed 
that  Peter's  hand  shook,  and  drew 
his  own  conclusions,  which  for  once 
were  wrong.  But  how  was  he,  with 
all  his  Florentine  subtlety,  to  guess 
that  this  worthy,  respectable-looking 
American  was  here  to  meet  a  lady 
he  had  never  seen  before  in  his  life 
— the  lady  who  had  signed  herself 
"Lone  Widow"  in  the  two  somewhat 
quaint  letters  which  had  come  ad- 
dressed to  "Z.  Z.,  Poste  Restante, 
Firenze" — ^and  that  she  it  was  who 
was  responsible  for  the  two  pink 
carnations  in  Peter's  button-hole?  for 
she  had  suggested  them  as  a  mark 
and  sign  to  save  awkwardness  and 
complications  when  they  met.  She 
herself  was  to  wear  two  pink  car- 
nations in  her  waist-belt. 
.  Peter  was  half  an  hour  too  early. 
He  seated  himself  at  a  little  table 
and  ordered  black  coffee.  He  took 
two  letters  from  his  pocket  and  looked 
at  them.  The  writing  was  disguised, 
sloping  backward  with  evident  per- 
sistence on  the  writer's  part. 

Sir— 

Since  you  are  a  countrynian  of  mine  and 
an  American,  I  have  ventured  to  reply  to 
the  notice  you  inserted  in  the  Fieramosca 
of  to-day.  I  am  also  an  American,  but 
far,  indeed,  from  home.  Great  sorrow 
[twice  underlined]  and  loneliness  drive  me, 
as  it  were,  to  venture  to  reply  to  your 
advertisement.  Need  I  say  it  is  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  and  I  trust  the  last,  that 
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I  have  ever  done  or  shall  ever  do  such  a 
thing;  but  there  are  circumstances  which 
alter  us  all  beyond  recognition  at  times,  and 
force  us  to  do  things  in  entire  contrariety 


good,  and  pleased  me.  It  is  a  manly  and 
honorable  letter.  I  feared,  I  scarce  know 
what,  for  this  is  a  country  in  which  a  lone 
woman  of  English-speaking  birth  has  need 


"  A  LADY  IN   A  MAUVE  GOWN    1 

to  our  home  training  and  to  the  precepts 
and  influences  of  our  lives.  Sorrow  is  a 
great  leavener;  it  is  on  account  of  great 
sorrow  that  I  am  impelled  to  answer  you. 
1  am  a  widow.  1  have  no  children,  and  no 
one  who  cares  for  me  in  the  least.  I  have 
no  means  of  my  own,  and  it  would  ill 
befit  me  to  say  that  I  had  expectations. 
But  if  you  seek  the  companionship  and 
fraternity  of  an  American  woman  with  a 
view  to  matrimony,  please  address  L.  W. 
(Lone  Widow),  Poste  Restante,  Firenze. 
All  your  communications  I  shall  regard  as 
strictly  private  and  sacred  [twice  under- 
lined]. 

The  second  letter  was  longer 

Dbar  Sir — 

After  due  consideration  of  your  type- 
written letter  I  may  say  that  the  Itjue  is 


indeed  of  fears  and  precautions.  .  .  . 

As  Peter  opened  the  letter  some- 
thing stirred  with  the  opening.  A 
little  lock  of  pure  gold  hair  lay  within. 

"I  enclose  a  lock  of  my  hair."  ran 
a  sentence  of  the  letter.  It  was  a 
wonderful  little  Icfck  of  hair.  It 
curled  round  into  one  lovely  ring. 
That  was  real,  that  gold,  and  perhaps 
for  one  moment  Peter  saw  shimmer* 
ing  masses  of  hair  falling  over  slender 
white  shoulders,  and  was  not  ill- 
pleased  with  the  vision.  What  man 
would  be? 

You  have  lost  your  wife,  and  I  my 
husband,  and  if  we  should  be  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  common  sorrow  it  would  be 
a  nobler  thing  than  the  so-called  attraeUoMS 
which  act  as  snares  to  the  feet  and  blinds 
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to  the  eye  in  so  may  cases  where  the  deeper 
feelings  are  not  consulted,  and  the  twain 
who  wed  are  bound  unfortunately  to  have 
many  eye-openings.  If  I  may  say  so,  our 
age  protects  us,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
against  such  contingencies,  I  trust  and 
believe. 

"A  sensible  woman,"  said  Peter 
to  himself,  but  he  was  looking  at  the 
hair.  It  was  finer  than  spun  silk, 
and  it  curled  round  his  finger  like 
a  caress, 

"I  have  a  heart  that  longs  for 
love, "  said  the  letter. 

The  little  gold  lock  curled  closer. 

My  life  has  been  full  of 
thorns,  for  my  only  child 
died  in  his  cradle,  and  my 
husband  was  an  invalid  for 
half  his  lifetime.  You,  who 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  one 
dear  to  you,  will  understand 
the  blank  loneliness  that 
confronts  me  and  fills  my 
heart  with  sadness.  Yet 
I  would  have  you  know, 
sir,  that  I  endeavor  to  hide 
these  emotions  under  the 
daily  task  which,  honor- 
ably fulfilled,  should  bring 
its  own  reward. 

Somehow  Peter  felt 
that  thoughts  like  these 
were  not  often  to  be 
found  with  that  colored 
hair.  If  there  was  any- 
thing strained  or  high- 
sounding  in  the  letters, 
the  magic  of  that  little 
bit  of  gold  curl  softened 
it  all  away.  Peter  was 
almost  happy.  Some- 
thing had  caught  his 
wandering,  melancholy 
thoughts  at  last,  and  the 
weight  at  his  heart  that 
had  been  there  eversince  "  pbti 

Mary's  death  was  lifted. 
An  interest  held  him,  and  its  grip  was 
soothing,  lively,  friendly,  hfe-giving — 
all  at  the  same  time. 

But  suddenly  his  heart  seemed  to 
stop  beating,  his  hands  trembled;  a 
lady  in  a  mauve  gown  was  entering 
the  shop. 


Then  in  a  flash  the  realization 
seized  him  of  what  he  was  doing  in 
this  strange,  irresponsible  period  that 
had  dashed  in  among  his  sober,  well- 
reasoned  deeds. 

He  had  advertised  for  the  lady  with 
a  view  to  matrimony.  She  was  here, 
and  he  might  have  to  marry  her.  He, 
Peter  Bumham,  might  have  to  marry 
her! 

But  instead  of  coming  towards  him 
she  paused  at  the  door  and  said  some- 
thing to  the  shopman. 

Then  Peter  saw  that  this  was  not 
the  Lone  Widow,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  it  was  his  sister  Sarah, 


/         / 


probably  giving  an  order.  She  went 
quickly  away;  he  could  see  her 
through  the  window  walking  across 
Via  Tomabuoni  in  the  direction  of 
the  Amo. 

He  jumped  up  suddenly.     He  was 
awake.     That  vague  dream  in  which 
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the  golden  hair  and  the  letters  had 
mingled  was  broken.  He  must  fly 
before  it  was  too  late. 

"Scusi,  signore,  have  you  been  ex- 
pecting a  signora  dressed  in  mauve?" 

The  shopman  was  addressing  him 
at  the  door. 

"Because  a  signora  came  and  said 
something  about  a  gentleman  with 
two  pink  carnations  in  his  coat.  She 
look  at  the  signer,  and  went  away 
quickly.  Perhaps  she  returns.  The 
signer  saw  her  through  the  window. 
We  saw  him  look  at  her." 

Peter  stared  stupefied. 

"Yes,  it  was  that  signora,"  said 
the  shopman.  "In  mauve,  with  two 
pink  carnations.  Scusi,  signore,  what 
did  you  say?" 

Peter  had- gasped  "Sarah!"  and 
dashed  out  into  the  street  like  a 
madman. 

Had  she  seen  him?  And  he,  had  he 
seen  her?     Neither  ever  knew. 

But  something  came  of  it.  Yes, 
something  lovely! 


It  dawned  on  Peter  that  the  gold 
curl  must  have  belonged  to  little 
Sarah  of  long  ago.  He  had  been 
fond  of  that  Sarah,  but  he  had  lost 
her  utterly.  He  had  thought  that 
she  was  dead,  for  there  was  no  trace 
of  her  in  the  woman  at  Villa  Gloria 
with  thin  hair  scraped  off  her  high 
forehead.  And  now  he  had  found 
her  in  the  advertisement. 

"I  have  a  heart  that  longs  for 
love,"  she  had  written, — she.  his  sis- 
ter Sarah. 

"By  all  the  saints  in  Italy,  I  '11 
get  at  that  heart!"  said  Peter. 

And  he  did. 

And  the  world  changed  to  both  of 
them  as  the  years  went  on ;  and  old 
Torquato.  back  at  the  villa,  knew  that 
something  wonderful  must  have  hap- 
pened to  bring  about  this  golden 
peace,  but  he  never  guessed  that  it 
all  came  about  through  his  own  idea 
— the  advertisement,  which  had  found 
Sarah  for  Peter,  and  Peter  for  Sarah, 
in  so  strange  a  way. 


THE  EMMANUEL  MOVEMENT 


By  FREDERIC  B.  HODGINS 


0  one  who  is  famil- 
iar with  American 
life  and  character 
can  doubt  that  the 
first    has    a    pro- 
found   influence 
upon  the   second. 
Our  life  is  strenu- 
ous,   swift    and    exacting.     Climatic 
changes  are  variable  and  very  trying. 
These    conditions    are     producing 
a   type    of  character   that    is   high- 
strung,  nervous  and  fragile.   The  med- 
ical profession,  high  as  its  attainments 
are,  and  eminent  as  its  services  have 
been  to  suffering  humanity,   cannot 
do  all  that  is  needed  to  deal  with  the 


complex  wants  of  American  life.  Nor 
is  strictly  medical  help  all  that  is 
required.  The  physician  can  do  much 
for  the  body.  But  man  is  more  than 
a  bundle  of  tissues.  He  is  a  com- 
plex personality,  and  needs  mental, 
moral,  social  and  spiritual  help.  The 
church  has  largely  tried  to  ,  help 
his  spiritual  side  only,  and  has  used 
but  one  method,  that  of  the  theo- 
logical "formula,"  so  evident  in 
so-called  revival  enterprises.  She 
has  failed  as  largely,  as  the  doctor 
has  failed,  to  reach  and  help  those 
other  needs  of  man  that  reside  in 
his  moral  and  volitional  nature.  The 
Emmanuel    Movement,   so  called,   is 


simply  an  effort  to  effect  a  helpful 
combination  of  medical  and  religious 
influences  that  will  bring  to  bear 
every  helpful  resource  both  of  medi- 
cine and  religion,  upon  the  whole 
personality,  and  reach  its  hitherto 
uninfluenced  parts  by  means  hitherto 
largely  unused  by  either.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  objects  and 
methods  of  the  movement  is  an 
endeavor  to  present  the  same  in  a 
simple  and  untechnical  way,  as  it 
has  been  viewed  by  one  who  has 
had  a  little  opportunity  to  study  it 
at  close  range  and  in  actual  and 
successful  operation. 

Salesmanship   and    Psychology 

Every  commercial  traveller  who 
succeds  in  his  most  difficult  business 
knows  that  his  success  depends  largely. 
upon  several  factors  to  which  he  gives 
his   own   names.     He   must   have   a 
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reasonably  good,  useful  and  necessary 
article  to  sell.  He  must  get  to  know 
his  prospective  client's  business  needs 
and  problems.  He  must  believe  in 
his  own  article  as  completely  as  a 
Presbyterian  does  in  Predestination. 
He  must  have  tact  and  address,  and 
he  must  get  his  client's  undivided, 
impartial  and  interested  attention 
while  he  talks  of  the  thing  he  wishes 
to  sell  him.  We  call  this  "Sales- 
manship." It  is  in  reality  the  pro- 
duct of  a  simple,  sensible  analysis  of 
the  situation,  on  sound  psychological 
principles,  to  induce  interest  in  such 
cumulative  form  that  the  buyer  is, 
as  it  were,  hypnotized  by  the  seller 
for  the  time  being,  and  comes  under 
his  influence  and  yields  to  his  sug- 
gestions as  his  mind  follows  the 
workings  of  his  interviewer's  mind. 
Now,  there  are  many  intervening 
factors  that  help  to  bring  about 
the  happy  termination  of  the  seller's 
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visit — an  order.  There  must  be  a 
need  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  It  is 
vague  or  indeterminate,  and  he  is  per- 
plexed by  the  multitude  of  devices 
on  the   market   other  than  the   one 
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his  visitor  is  exploiting.  It  is  the  vis- 
itor's tasJt  skilfully  to  rid  his  client's 
mind  of  all  thought  of  any  device 
but  his  own,  and  to  make  plain  and 
concrete  what  before  was  perplexing 
and  nebulous.  In  his  advocacy  the 
seller  must  so  work  on  his  client's 
mind  that,  for  the  time  being,  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  conclusion 
to  the  interview  but  the  giving  of  the 
desired  order.  He  must  put  his  case 
as  Thoreau  said  of  Carlyle,  with  such 
irresistible  logic  that  no  other  view 
could,  for  the  time  being,  seem  to  be 
possible  or  tenable. 

This  is  salesmanship  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science.  But  it  is  simply 
psychology  applied  to  a  cold,  busi- 
ness proposition.  It  is  a  common- 
place of  commerce,  so  to  speak ;  but 
underneath  it  are  fundamental  laws 


governing  the  effect  of  mind  upon 
mind  by  the  stimulus  of  suggestion. 
There  is  no  magic  or  mystery  about 
it.  The  salesman  does  not  plume 
himself  on  his  occult,  psychic  powers, 
call  himself  a  hypnotist,  or 
speak  in  words  of  four  or 
five  syllables.  He  would 
not,  perhaps,  know  that 
his  client  had  a  "  sublimi- 
nal consciousness  "  conceal- 
ed about  him,  or  anything 
of  the  sort.  He  simply 
goes  about  his  work  with 
the  conviction  that  he 
has  the  best  thing  on  the 
market  to  sell;  that  every 
client  he  sees  ought  to 
have  one,  and  must  be 
made  to  see  that  he  ought 
or  his  own  salary  and 
commissions  may  be  in 
serious  danger.  He  brings 
this  stimulus  to  bear  upon 
his  client,  and  the  thing  is 
done. 

But    however  little  the 
average    drummer   thinks 
about    "psychology"   and 
"  suggestion "    and    "  sub- 
liminal consciousness,"  he 
uses    the    first    two    upon 
the   latter  element  in  his 
client's    personality,     and 
produces  his  results  in  no 
other    way.     The     drummer     possi- 
bly calls  himself  a   shrewd  judge   of 
human   nature,    and    lets    it    go  at 
that.     But  the  scientific  man  when 
he  sticks  his  pin  in  him  and  his  label 
on  him,  writes  him  down  as  a  "psy- 
chologist."    Words  do  not  count  for 
everything,  however,  and  the  average 
man  prefers  a  lingo  he  understands. 
This   is  why   he    shies   off  when   he 
reads   about    "Psychotherapy"    and 
the  Emmanuel  Movement,  Christian 
Science,  and  every  other  cult  for  the 
cure  of  disease,  and  wants   "to  be 
shown." 

The  men  who  get  things  done  get 
them  done  by  many  methods,  devious 
as  well  as  plain.  But  the  main 
element  in  their  success  is  their 
personality,  their  faith  in  themselves 
and   their    plans,    which   they    have 
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what  we  call  the  knack  of  communi- 
cating to  those  who  work  for  them. 
The  grouchy  captain  of  industry  is 
playing  under  a  needless  handicap. 
The  suave  diplomatist  gets  people 
to  work  harder  by  making  them 
think  of  their  work  not  as  a  task, 
but  as  a  game;  just  as  the  kinder- 
gartner  calls  her  school  tasks  "  games" 
— and  games  they  are,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  fix  the  children's 
attention  on  the  useful  thing  she 
wishes  to  teach  them  to  the  exclusion 
of  outside  distractions.  Sheridan 
stopped  a  disastrous  retreat  when, 
meeting  his  discouraged  troops,  he 
pointed  with  his  sword  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  shouted:  "Boys,  I'm 
going  that  way,"  and  led  them  to 
victory.  Their  faith  in  him  was 
helped  by  his  "suggestive"  words 
and  action  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. 


A  Congregation  ■ 


'  One 


Let  us  follow  our  sales- 
man a  little  more  in  detail, 
for  his  problems  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  psy- 
chotherapist.  He  works 
with  largely  the  same  outfit: 
he  pits  his  mental  power 
against  that  of  his  client. 
He  has  to  rid  his  client's 
mind  of  morbid  obsessions 
concerning  the  desirability 
of  spending  money,  the  con- 
flicting merits  of  rival  de- 
vices, and  such  like  "claims" 
of  mortal  mind.  He  has 
to  conjure  up  before  the 
mind  of  his  client  the  rain- 
bow hues  of  hope  and  suc- 
cess from  buying  and  using 
his  device,  and  raise  his 
spiritual  thermometer  from 
zero  to  the  boiling-point. 
The  old  and  now  almost 
obsolete  practice  of  "treat- 
ing" his  client  to  a  good 
dinner,  a  drink  and  a  cigar, 
however  objectionable  and 
reprehensible  from  the  ethi- 
cal standpoint,  is  founded 
on  a  psychologically  sound 
principle — that  of   selecting 


the  moment  of  extreme  suggesti- 
bility as  the  opportune  time  to 
preach  his  little  sermon  to  his  con- 
gregation of  one.  It  is  his  task  to 
inspire  faith,  not  so  much  in  himself 
as  in  his  client's  own  use  of  the  device 
he  wishes  him  to  buy;  but  his  client's 
faith  is  inspired  and  kept  in  evidence 
by  the  drummer's  own  optimism. 
Both  together  produce  the  desired 
result,  and  the  buyer's  faith  in  him- 
self is  vitalized  and  strengthened  by 
the  interview,  until  he  comes  to  re- 
gard himself  as  a  very  shrewd  judge 
of  men  and  things.  This  is  the  point 
to  which  the  salesman  has  aspired 
to  lead  his  client,  and  if  he  can  achieve 
it,  his  work  is  accomplished.,  and  he 
retires  with  the  coveted  order  in  his 
pocket.  Psychotherapy  is  just  such 
psychology  applied  to  the  whole 
personality,  mental,  moral  and  spir- 
itual. 
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Dormant  Idealism 


'"The  man  in  the  street,"  by  which 
term  we  designate  the  average  man,  is 
so  busy  with  concrete  propositions  that 
he  imagines  he  despises  ideals  and 
idealism.  These  he  leaves  for  the 
dreamer,  the  poet,  the  "literary  fel- 
ler," the  college  graduate.  He  him- 
self has  gone  to  the  great  University 
of  Experience,  and  while  there  has 
exercised  his  right  to  "elect"  by 
dropping  a  course  on  "  Faith."  That, 
he  thinks,  smacks  of  theology,  and 
theology  is  only  for  the  elect  and  the 
esoteric,  and  of  little  use  anyway. 
Theologians,  thus  despised,  retaliate 
by  calling  the  man  in  the  street  a 
materialist  and  other  impolite  names 
to  express  their  scorn  for  the  practical 
and  the  concrete,  and  for  their  rewards 


hopes  and  fears;  he  is  brought  face 
to  face  every  moment  of  his  life  with 
problems  of  competition  which  he 
must  meet  with  his  mind  and  not 
with  materials.  He  is  "up  against" 
all  sorts  of  evidences  of  unfairness 
in  the  distribution  of  chances  in  his ' 
world,  and  haunted  by  the  claims 
of  wife  and  family  and  partners 
after  he  shall  have  shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil.  He  is  keen  to  keep 
his  honor  untarnished,  not  only  as  a 
business  asset,  but  as  a  personal 
possession  of  which  he  is  proud.  The 
business  materialist  is  an  idealist, 
though  he  may  be  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  it,  or  may  not  be  con- 
scious of  it.  The  appeal  to  idealism 
is  universal  and  irresistible.  Every 
man  feels  it  and  answers  to  it.  Even 
the  section  hand  on  a  railway  takes 
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in  cold  cash,  which  is  the  prime  quest 
of  the  business  materialist.  But  the 
rankest  and  frankest  materialist  is, 
if  he  would  think  of  it  for  : 
an  idealist  too.      He  is  thrilling  ' 


pride  in  having  his  section  the  best 
on  the  line. 


The   Si'B-CoNscious  Self 
In    the    development    of    the    in- 
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dividual  the  brain  becomes  a  wonder- 
ful storehouse,  not  only  of  impres- 
sions but  of  powers,  and  we  are 
continually  bringing  out  of  this  store- 
house things  new  and  old.  The  old 
we  often  call  instinct,  and  the  new 
we  might  call  intelligence.  That 
part  of  the  brain  in  which  our  in- 
stinctive impulses  exist  is  the  sub- 
conscious or  subliminal  mind.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  such  possessions 
as  have  been  stored  in  the  sub-con- 
scious mind  emerge  into  conscious- 
ness, unless  memory  or  some  outside 
stimulus  revive  them.  But  they  are 
there.  When  we  wish  to  recall  them 
we  shut  our  eyes  and  ears,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  distractions  of  our  pres- 
ent consciousness,  light  the  lamp  of 
memory  and  explore  the  hidden 
mansions  of  the  soul  where  the  thing 
that  eludes  us  is  stored.  In  some 
cases  the  conscious  and  sub-conscious 
personalities  are  so  distinct  that  they 
appear  as  a  veritable  Jekyll  and 
Hyde.     A   striking   example   of   the 


existence  of  the  sub-conscious  mind 
is  shown  in  what  we  might  call  time- 
sense.  Few  people  can  judge  the 
passage  of  time  without  the  aid  of 
a  sundial  or  of  a  time-piece.  But  in 
sleep  the  time-sense  seems  sharper. 
After  a  little  practice,  we  awake  with 
great  regularity  at  any  fixed  hour. 

Man  is  Master  of  His  Fate 

The  argument  from  design,  in 
Paley's  "Treatise  on  the  Evidences 
of  Religion,"  has  been  the  subject 
of  ridicule  from  many  scientific  men. 
But,  whatever  its  crudities  and  limi- 
tations, there  is  an  element  in  it 
worth  serious  consideration.  Design 
implies  a  designer,  says  Paley;  and 
he  illustrates  his  point  by  the  case 
of  an  untutored  savage  picking  up 
a  watch  and  drawing  his  conclu- 
sions therefrom.  For  our  purpose, 
the  chief  points  from  this  illustra- 
tion are:  (i)  that  the  finished  product 
represents,  or  compels  us  to  think 
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of,  a  mind  in  which  every  detail  of  order    of   its    creator,    and    are    the 

the  watch  existed  prior  to  its  manu-  result  of  his  conscious  design,  so  it 

facture,  and   (2)  the  control  of  the  rests  with  each  person  who  desires 

processes    of   their    manufacture    by  to   find   the  elements   of   rationality 
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In  other  words,  we  realize  that  the 
mind  of  the  inventor  of  the  watch 
so  controlled  his  own  manual  acts 
and  the  various  inert  substances  of 
the  material  world  outside  himself, 
from  which  the  watch  was  finally 
fashioned,  that  every  bit  of  it  ulti- 
mately fitted  into  its  appointed  place 
and  did  the  particular  service  it  was 
intended  to  do.  In  short,  that  as  a 
design  implies  a  designer,  so  a  study 
of  the  world  around  us  and  of  its 
laws  shows  it  to  be  a  world  of  ration- 
ality and  order.  The  world,  then, 
becomes  a  reflection  of  the  mind  of 
its  creator,  and,  as  such,  is  obedient 
to  his  mandates.  And,  as  the  origi- 
nal rationality  and  order  of  the 
worid    reflect    the     rationality    and 


self,  since  man  is  of  the  same  order 
as  his  own  creator,  with  similar 
powers  of  creation  and  government 
over  the  things  of  this  world. 

The  Simplicity  op  the  Movement 

A    great    deal    has    been    written 

about  Psychotherapy,  and  it  has  been 
enveloped  in  a  haze  of  big  words. 
The  idea  is  big — bigger  than  any  one 
yet  dreams  of;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  use  big  words  by  which  to  de- 
scribe it.  The  word  "psychotherapy" 
simply  means  "the  attempt  to  help 
the  sick  through  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  methods."  This  method  of 
treatment  has  been  thought  to  de- 
mand an  expert  sort  of  post-graduate 
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knowledge  of  psychology  and  science, 
such  as  university  professors  like 
Hugo  Munsterberg  and  William  James 
possess.  Nothing  is  wider  of  the 
mark.  The  inaugurators  of  the  Em- 
manuel Movement,  as  it  has  come 
to  be  called,  in  order  to  commend  it 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  very 
wisely  sought  the  counsel  and  co- 
operation of  eminent  medical  and 
psychological  experts.  These  they 
received  in  a  gratif3ang  manner,  and 
the  movement  inspired  confidence 
from  the  start.  Necessarily,  how- 
ever, the  movement,  beginning  with 
such  expert  sponsors,  was  described 
in  the  language  of  the  expert  who 
used  his  own  exact  scientific  termi- 
nology in  describing  it.  Now,  as  we 
all  loiow,  a  kindergarten  teacher, 
who  deals  with  immature  minds,  has 
to  study  the  science  of  psychology 
and  the  practice  of  pedagogy  in  doing 
so.  She  has  to  go  much  deeper  than 
she  can  ever  hope  to  lead  her  little 
class.  The  more  profound  the  teach- 
er's knowledge  of  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  the  more  technical  will 
her  training  appear  to  the  lay  mind. 
And  the  terminology  of  the  text- 
books will  seem  "double  Dutch"  to 
the  average  person.  But  when  the 
graduated  kindergartner  lays  aside 
her  text-books  and  faces  her  infant 
class  for  teaching  purposes,  every 
vestige  of  profundity  is  laid  aside,  and 
her  language  will  be  all  in  words  of 
one  syllable.  The  more  profound 
the  teacher's  study  has  been,  the 
more  simple  will  be  her  practical 
work  in  the  class-room.  For  pro- 
fundity is  not  obscurity,  but  a  going 
to  the  roots  of  things  which  are,  in 
almost  all  cases,  very  simple. 

Danger  op  Hypnotism 

Emmanuel  Church,  in  Boston,  will 
doubtless  be  for  many  years  the  Mecca 
to  which  the  afflicted  will  flock.  But 
the  movement  is  not  local  or  denomi- 
national. It  is  not  an  ecclesiastical 
movement.  The  true  "ecclesiastic" 
does  not  approve  of  it,  for  it  is 
not  along  traditional  or  "regular" 
lines.     It  is  simply  a  movement  for 


humanity.  It  is  religious,  but  not 
narrowly  so.  The  Christian  and  the 
Jew  can  alike  practise  it  and  be 
helped  by  it.  But  it  is  essentially 
and  fundamentally  moral.  That  is 
absolutely  so.  The  wicked  and  the 
charlatan  may  enter  upon  the  practice 
of  psychotherapy,  but  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  sub-conscious  mind, 
upon  which  the  healer  works,  will 
reject  the  evil  suggestion  of  the 
practitioner  who  strives  to  use  his 
powers  for  malign  purposes.  That 
is  the  almost  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  psychological  experts.  If  the 
old  proverb  be  true,  "  In  vino  Veritas," 
so  in  the  hypnotic  state  the  real  bent 
of  the  normal  mind  and  personality 
is  more  ready  to  follow  the  good  and 
reject  the  bad  suggestion  than  in 
the  normal,  conscious  state.  Instinc- 
tive morality  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
genuine  psychotherapist  and  refuses 
its  cooperation  to  the  counterfeit. 

What  It  Is  Not 

It  is  quite  true  that  psjrchotherapy 
is  no  new  thing.  All  its  elements 
are  as  old  sis  humanity  itself,  but  it 
is  the  particular  combination  of  its 
elements  and  the  spirit  out  of  which  it 
issues  that  make  it  noteworthy.  It 
has  been  too  largely  restricted  to  the 
psychological  laboratory  What  is 
needed  is  to  add  it  to  the  experi- 
mental pathological  clinic  in  our 
medical  colleges  and  bring  study 
and  system  to  bear  upon  its  practice 
among  our  future  doctors.  Our 
theological  seminaries  would  do  well 
to  add  a  psychotherapeutical  de- 
partment to  their  curricula. 

Much  of  the  confusion  existing  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  as  to  the  exact 
place  of  psychotherapy  is  due,  on  one 
hand,  to  the  extravagant  claims  made 
by  Christian  Science,  as  to»  the  uni- 
versal application  of  mental  thera- 
peutics, and  on  the  other  to  the 
rather  sceptical  attitude  of  physicians 
as  to  the  value  of  mental  methods 
in  medical  science.  Almost  all  the 
Christian  Scientist's  "cases,"  it  would 
seem,  are  cases  of  functional  derange- 
ment; while   the   hospital  physician 
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usually  deals  only  with  organic  cases, 
or  with  functional  cases  which  would 
have  righted  themselves  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  drugs.  By  a  **  curious 
process  of  natural  selection,"  as  Dr. 
Cabot  says, ' '  the  functionally  deranged 
go  to  Christian  Science  for  treatment, 
while  the  organically  troubled  gravi- 
tate to  the  hospital.**  If  both  get 
better  or  are  cured,  both  claim  their 
method  of  cure  as  the  only  one  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  truth  is,  man 
is  such  a  complex  organism  that  he 
needs  the  help  of  every  sjrstem  of 
healing,  material  and  moral,  that 
exists  to-day.  The  physician,  the 
clergyman  and  the  social  worker  are 
all  needed  to  deal  with  suffering  hu- 
manity. "Team  work,"  Dr.  Cabot 
says,  "is  the  essential  merit  of  Amer- 
ican psychotherapy." 

It  is  not  a  universal  panacea  for 
every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is 
careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
ills  that  are  roughly  classed  as  organic, 
and  those  that  are  as  vaguely  called 
functional.  It  deals  only  with  the 
latter,  over  which  the  mind  has  more 
or  less  positive  control.  It  does  not 
promise  to  cure  consumption,  cancer, 
Bright's  disease,  valvular  heart  trouble 
or  things  of  that  sort.  It  does  not 
promise  to  reform  every  vicious 
character  and  close  all  our  jails.  It 
will  not  insure  success  where  there 
is  no  capacity  to  warrant  it. 

It  is  not  therapeutic  nihilism.  It 
recognizes  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of 
drugs  and  all  the  aids  which  modem 
science  has  discovered  for  the  use  of 
man.  It  welcomes  the  surgeon  and 
the  medical  practitioner,  and  absolute- 
ly requires  professional  diagnosis  be- 
fore it  will  venture  to  co6perate  with 
the  patient  and  his  physician.  It  has 
come  "not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil." 

It  is  not  Christian  Science,  New 
Thought*  or  Faith  Healing.  These 
cults  deny  that  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  its  treatment — ^the  ex- 
istence of  matter  and  the  possibility 
of  its  organic  and  functional  derange- 
ment. It  recognizes  the  limitations 
of  the  mind  as  a  curative  force,  while 
it  recognizes  that  it  can  do  much 
when  properly  directed. 


Organic  disease  may  be  defined  as 
any  widespread  destruction  of  the 
organs  or  tissues  of  the  body.  Or- 
dinary consumption  is,  for  example, 
an  organic  and  not  a  functional 
disease,  for  there  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  degenerating  owing  to  the 
parasitic  influence  of  the  tubercular 
bacillus  in  the  system. 

Functional  disease  may  be  defined 
as  the  simple  failure  of  any  ordinarily 
normal  organ  to  do  its  work  properly. 
Indigestion,  for  example,  is  usually  a 
functional,  not  an  organic,  trouble. 

What  It  Is 

The  first  effort  of  the  psychother- 
apist is  to  plow  and  harrow  the  mind- 
garden  of  his  patient,  to  remove  its 
weeds  and  debris,  and  prepare  it 
for  a  careful  seed-sowing  of  whole- 
some thought.  Complete  confidence 
must  exist  between  the  patient  and 
his  helper.  Confession  is  required, 
not  as  a  penance,  but  as  a  prelude  to 
treatment.  Only  in  such  a  way  can 
the  helper  find  the  key  with  which  to 
unlock  the  hidden  wholesomeness  of 
the  sub-conscious  life,  and  prescribe 
rules  for  moral  reeducation.  "Sow 
a  thought,  and  you  reap  a  habit. 
Sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  a  charac- 
ter." This  is  an  old  truism,  but  it 
lies  at  the  basis  not  only  of  present 
spiritual  and  moral  states — healthy  or 
morbid — but  of  future  spiritual  and 
moral  reeducation.  The  reeducation 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  powers 
lies,  very  largely,  in  the  patient's 
own  hands.  He  is  shown  the  way 
in  the  clinic,  but  he  must  walk  in  it 
himself  if  he  is  to  grow  strong.  He 
cannot  be  allowed  to  grow  dependent 
on  the  clinic,  or  he  will  lose  that  sense 
of  personal  power  which  it  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
clinic  to  inspire. 

The  American  type  of  psycho- 
therapy takes  cognizance,  not  only  of 
the  patient's  whole  personality,  but 
of  his  environment  as  well.  It  con- 
cerns itself  not  only  with  his  thought, 
worries  and  griefs,  but  also  with  his 
personal  relationships,  his  friend- 
ships,  his  love-affairs,   his  domestic 
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and  family  affections.  It  will  thus 
not  only  affect  the  patient's  health, 
but  will  do  a  great  social  service 
besides.  Its  outlook  is  large,  sweep- 
ing and  comprehensive.  The  social 
unrest,  the  problems  of  the  family, 
and  other  moral  and  ethical  questions 
come  in  for  its  consideration  and 
may  be  largely  ameliorated  by  its 
benign  influence. 

Its  Method 

The  method  of  psychotherapy  is 
not  argumentative.  The  force  of 
an  argument  lies  in  the  alertness  of 
the  mind  to  grasp  its  logic,  puncture 
its  sophistries,  or  jdeld  to  its  neces- 
sity.' This  means  extreme  tension 
of  the  consciousness,  and  all  surface 
tension — ^both  of  body  and  mind — 
must  be  completely  relaxed  if  the 
sub-consciousness  is  to  be  reached 
and  influenced  by  the  suggestions 
of  the  psychotherapist.  The  patient 
can  be  led:  he  must  not  be  driv- 
en. And  so  the  customary  method 
of  applying  psychotherapeutic  treat- 
ment is  to  seat  the  patient  in  a 
comfortable  Morris  chair,  perhaps 
before  a  drowsily  burning  wood-fire; 
to  get  him  to  relax  his  muscles  and 
settle  himself  with  luxurious  com- 
fort; to  fix  his  attention,  if  wandering, 
upon  some  object;  to  start  rhyth- 
mical breathing;  and  when  this  has 
been  done,  to  take  charge  of  the 
patient's  mind  and  lead  it  away 
from  the  material  present  into  the 
realms  of  pleasant,  hopeftd  idealism. 
Suggestions  of  the  retirement  of 
pain  or  worry  are  skilfully  made 
from  time  to  time;  predictions  of 
power  and  freedom  are  wrought  into 
the  fabric  of  the  discourse,  which 
is  carried  on  in  a  carefully  modulated 
tone  of  voice  as  full  of  quiet  and 
soothing  as  possible.  Under  this 
tactftd,  restful  leading,  the  present 
fades  out  of  the  consciousness  and 
the  sub-conscious  mind  emerges,  be- 
comes alert,  and  sets  up  a  healthful, 
hopeftd  stimulus  throughout  the 
patient's  system.  A  happy  emotion 
increases  our  vitality,  as  we  all  know, 
and  so  the  psychotherapist  makes  it 


his  chief  business  to  suggest  a  happy 
frame  of  mind  by  demonstrating  the 
ability  of  the  patient  to  find  his  true 
pleasure  in  the  power  of  working  out 
his  own  salvation  in  tasks  which  take 
him  out  of  himself  and  minister  to  the 
happiness  of  others. 

Phillips  Brooks  has  a  sermon  on 
the  spiritual  life  that  is  full  of  helpful 
suggestion  on  this  point.  He  re- 
marks that  most  of  our  methods  of 
spiritual  reeducation  proceed  upon 
the  wrong  tack  of  endeavoring  to 
make  ourselves  more  religious  along 
lines  in  which  we  are  at  present 
somewhat  religious.  We  try  more 
Bible  reading,  more  prayer,  more 
church-going,  while  we  neglect  the 
everyday  contacts  of  life  in  which 
we  are  not  religious  at  all. 

Doctors  and  Clergymen 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McConnell  says  that 
the  archetjrpe  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  "a  medicine  man 
with  a  club."  Perhaps  he  was.  But 
long  ago  the  professions  of  medicine 
and  theology  separated,  each  leaving 
the  other  to  get  along  as  best  it  could. 
Between  these  two  separated  stools, 
the  unfortunate  patient,  in  need  of 
material  and  moral  support,  fell  to 
the  ground  and  sustained  injury. 
The  doctor  has  been  playing  the  good 
Samaritan  ever  since,  while  the  priest 
has  come  and  looked  on,  and  has 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  Not 
intentionally,  or  superciliously,  as  did 
the  one  in  the  parable,  but  reluc- 
tantly and  sorrowfully,  and  almost 
helplessly,  none  the  less.  Now  the 
priest  and  the  good  Samaritan  are 
endeavoring  to  join  hands  and  lift 
the  patient  up;  and  the  result  is 
twice  as  effectual,  and  twice  as  easy 
to  secure. 

"  I  'm  tired  to  death  of  runtiing 
up  steps,  pulling  bells  and  pushing 
buttons,"  said  the  rector  of  a  large 
and  fashionable  church  in  the  Middle 
West  to  me  on  the  eve  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  rectorship. 

"Yes,"  I  said  "and  what  does  it 
accomplish?" 

"Nothing    proportionate    to    the 
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amount  of  energy  consumed  in  the 
process,"  he  replied. 

What,  indeed,  does  it  accomplish? 
It  keeps  the  people  on  the  roll  of 
church-membership  —  maybe :  they 
like  to  be  visited.  But  there  most 
of  its  efficacy  ends — ^just  where  it 
should  begin.  The  conversation  in 
most  parochial  visitations  is  on 
every  topic  but  the  one  that  the 
clergyman's  profession  stands  for. 
He  has  to  lug  his  work  to  the  front 
and  spar  for  an  opening  with  people 
who  do  not  want  to  be  dealt  with  at 
close  range.  Petty  church  politics 
and  personal  grievances  are  as  near  as 
such  conversations  get  to  being  called 
"religious"  at  all.  In  cases  of  sick- 
ness, it  is  somewhat  different.  Then 
the  clergyman,  when  he  is  allowed 
entrance  to  the  sick-room,  enters 
more  on  his  own  terms.  But  even 
then,  on  the  old  routine,  what  can 
he  accomplish  ?  He  reads  a  chapter, 
offers  a  prayer  or  two,  expresses 
sympathy,  utters  a  few  hopeful  plati- 
tudes and  goes  his  way.  But  as  he 
passes  the  nurse  and  the  doctor  on 
his  way  in  or  out,  the  honest  clergy- 
man feels  his  helpless  aloofness  from 
the  vitals  of  the  case.  The  doctor 
with  his  stethoscope  and  the  nurse 
with  her  thermometer  seem  to  be 
doing  something,  to  be  earning  their 
salt,  so  to  speak.  They  are  bringing 
concrete  methods  to  bear  on  a  con- 
crete case.  The  clerg)maan  with  his 
Bible  and  Prayer -Book  seems  "out 
of  it,"  as  far  as  the  concrete  is  con- 
cerned. The  doctor  and  the  nurse 
attack  their  problems  on  the  practical 
side,  the  clergyman  on  the  unpractical. 
And  as  he  records  his  round  of  visits 
he  rarely  if  ever  feels  the  same  whole- 
hearted satisfaction  that  a  doctor 
feels — that  he  has  exhausted  his 
skill  and  the  whole  pharmacopoeia 
to  relieve  the  distress  he  has  met. 
To  put  it  frankly  and  brutally:  the 
clergyman  feels  in  his  inmost  soul 
that  he  has  been  asked  for  bread  and 
has  been  able  to  give  little  better 
than  a  stone  in  return — conventional 
religious  "dope,"  intangible  and  un- 
satisf3dng.  It  makes  the  honest 
clergyman  heartsick  as  year  by  year 


he  goes  the  same  rounds,  doing  the 
same  ineffectual  things,  when  his 
people  are  crying  out  for  help.  He 
quiets  his  conscience  by  saying  **the 
age  of  miracles  is  past,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  reproduce  Apostolic  days 
and  their  gifts  of  healing."  But  he 
feels  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  this 
is  a  subterfuge — ^an  excuse,  not  a 
reason. 

And  then,  he  stumbles  on  a  man 
who  is  reproducing  the  effective 
ministry  of  Apostolic  days  and  mak- 
ing such  positive  "proof  of  his  min- 
istry," that  his  mind  is  bewildered, 
and  he  wonders  why  such  things  did 
not  happen  long  ago! 

An  Ideal  Practitioner  ' 

I  came  upon  just  such  a  man  when 
I  journeyed  recently  to  Northampton 
in  Western  Massachusetts  to  visit 
the  Rev.  L3rman  P.  Powell,  an  old 
friend.  It  was  delightful  to  spend  a 
week  under  his  hospitable  roof  and 
share  the  intimacies  of  his  home-life, 
and  see  something  of  his  work  as  a 
minister  and  exponent  of  the  Em- 
manuel Movement  in  a  New  Eng- 
land town.  One  might  expect  some 
of  the  "show  me"  spirit  of  Missouri 
in  New  England,  and  would  not  be 
surprised  to  encounter  doubt  and 
suspicion  of  the  movement  there.  Yet 
New  England  gave  Mrs.  Eddy  to 
the  world  and  New  England  dearly 
loves  an)rthing  intellectual.  Like  the 
Athenians  of  St.  Paul's  day,  New 
England  spends  much  of  its  time 
in  either  hearing  or  disputing  about 
some  new  thing.  Mr.  Powell  is  not 
a  New  Englander.  There  is  nothing 
of  intellectual  isolation  or  aloofness 
in  his  disposition.  He  is  almost  'a 
Southerner,  hailing  from  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  being  a  graduate 
of  Johns  Hopkins.  He  has  all  the 
warm-heartedness  of  the  Southerner 
and  shares  his  openness  and  en- 
thusiasm. His  mind  is  keen,  and 
receptive  to  new  thought.  Every 
window  of  his  soul  is  open  and  his 
soul  is  full  of  the  light.  A  wide 
reader,  a  trained  thinker,  an  able 
lecturer  and  expositor,  he  is  also  a 
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keen  critic,  swift  to  see  a  sophistry 
and  expose  a  weak  point  in  his 
adversary's  harness,  as  witness  his 
masterly  book  on  "Christian  Science: 
The  Faith  and  Its  Founder,"  an  un- 
answerable and  unanswered  criticism 
of  Eddyism.  Personally,  Mr.  Powell 
is  the  most  wholesome  of  men.  Deep- 
ly spiritual,  he  is  not  sentimental; 
profoundly  sympathetic,  he  is  not 
gushing,  but  full  of  understanding, 
tactful,  unafraid  when  danger  looms 
ahead,  but  wise  and  reasonable. 

In  his  disposition  sweetness  and 
light  are  so  combined  as  to  make  him 
an  ideal  pastor,  strong,  tender,  true. 
He  has  demonstrated  the  possibilities 
of  the  Emmanuel  Movement  in  a 
town  parish  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
him  the  right  to  speak  with  authority 
as  to  its  practicability  when  applied 
to  the  needs  of  the  average  place. 
This  is  important,  as  Mr.  Powell  has 
not  in  his  parish  the  resources  or 
prestige  that  are  behind  the  Em- 
manuel Church,  Boston.  His  appa- 
ratus is  limited,  his  plant  is  relatively 
small,  and  his  field  just  such  as 
confronts  the  average  pastor  of  an 
average  parish.  In  a  college  town 
he  has  a  resident  membership  of 
about  four  hundred  in  his  church, 
with  as  many  more  college  professors 
and  students  attending  his  services. 
As  I  took  my  walks  abroad  with  him 
he  seemed  to  know  everyone  and  to 
know  almost  everything  worth  know- 
ing about  all  who  returned  his  hearty 
greetings.  His  deep-brown,  kindly 
eyes  had  let  nothing  escape  him, 
and  he  had  stored  up  in  his  mind 
every  point  that  could  aid  him  when 
the  time  should  come  for  him  to  put 
his  powers  to  the  experimentum  crucis 
in  the  clinic.  He  invites  confidence 
and  receives  it  in  overflowing  meas- 
ure. You  find  yourself,  despite  hab- 
itual reserve,  pouring  out  your  heart 
into  his  sympathetic  ears  and  feel 
full  well  that  they  are  taking  every- 
thing in,  arranging  it,  and  laying 
plans,  as  he  hears  your  story,  to  give 
you  his  best  when  the  time  comes. 
He  is  a  bom  physician  of  the  soul, 
a  trained  psychologist,  a  reader  of 
character  and  a  wise  spiritual  director. 


Humor  there  is,  too,  in  those  dark 
eyes  and  laughter  in  the  tones  of 
the  well-modulated  voice.  You  feel 
that  you  do  not  or  cannot  shock  him 
by  unconventionality  or  dismay  him 
by  disclosure.  Yet  you  feel  that 
here  is  a  man  who  has  kept  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world,»and  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
men  has  not  been  gained  by.  any 
experience  of  an  unworthy  sort,  or 
that  his  sympathy  is  simply  the 
well-bred  tolerance  of  a  man  of  the 
world  who  excuses  moral  delinquency 
on  the  specious  plea  that  the  sowing 
of  wild  oats  is  a  necessary  part  of 
any  man's  education.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  natural  clean-ntiindedness 
combined  with  the  surgeon's  imper- 
sonality in  dealing  *with  morbid 
conditions. 

A  Typical  Case 

I  met  several  of  Mr.  Powell's 
"  cases  "  while  at  Northampton.  One 
was  an  erstwhile  dipsomaniac,  now 
an  abstainer  for  almost  a  year;  and 
another  a  sufferer  from  severe  asthma 
and  bronchitis.  The  asthmatic  pa- 
tient had  been  growing  worse  after 
four  years  of  suffering.  A  change 
of  doctors  and  of  medicine  helped  the 
bronchitis,  but  the  asthma  still  lin- 
gered. Four  treatments  made  her  well 
and  prevented  the  recurrence  of  the 
malady.  Now,  the  explanation  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  following 
facts:  The  original  attack  set  up  a 
nervous  dread  of  a  recurrence  which 
was  duly  stored  up  in  the  brain. 
Upon  the  second  attack,  the  stored- 
up  nervous  dread  was  let  loose  and 
prolonged  the  attack,  doubling  its 
power  and  storing  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath.  The  moment  a 
symptom  appeared,  this  nervous 
dread  caused  the  throat  and  pulmon- 
ary organs  to  set  up  sympathetic 
excitement,  and  what  might  have 
been  a  slight  attack  was  intensified 
beyond  endurance  by  nervous  appre- 
hension and  purely  sympathetic  ner- 
vous excitement  operating  upon  the 
affected  parts.  Mr.  Powell's  treat- 
ment was  addressed  to  the  mind  and 
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the  brain-cells  controlling  the  muscles 
and  nerve-centres  leading  to  the 
affected  centres  of  asthmatic  dis- 
turbance. By  instilling  quiet  and 
control  to  the  mind,  it  fed  the 
brain-cells  and  nerve-centres  with 
this  controlling  power,  and  the  result 
was  a  neutralizing  of  the  muscular 
action  that  formerly  had  led  to  the 
asthmatic  disturbance. 

The  Spiritual  Clinic 

The  influence  of  mind  over  matter, 
the  control  of  one  personality  by  a 
stronger,  is  no  novelty.  Neither  is 
it  a  mystery.  In  the  mass  it  is 
exceptional,  however.  The  orators 
who  can  hold  vast  audiences  spell- 
bound are  few.  That  is  why  so 
many  Sunday  services  and  sermons 
lead  nowhere,  hit  nothing.  They 
are  too  diffuse.  Concentration  is 
what  is  needed.  This  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  success  of  the  "spiritual 
clinic."  In  the  clinic  the  pastor 
deals  with  his  flock  one  at  a  time.  In 
doing  this  he  is  following  the  example 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  one  of  his  unused 
lines  of  treatment.  He  preaches  a 
little  sermon  to  a  congregation  of  one 
under  a  specially  favorable  environ- 
ment, just  as  Jesus  did  so  often; 
and  he  uses  unused  methods,  rouses 
unused  powers.  His  relation  with 
his  hearer  is  personal  and  direct.  His 
diagnosis  is  individual.  The  recital 
of  his  patient's  symptoms  lifts  half 
the  burden,  and  the  skilful  use  of 
suggestion  replaces  the  morbid  ob- 
session with  a  wholesome  idea  that 
leads  to  health  and  sanity,  to  calm- 
ness, confidence  and  poise.  The 
Sunday  sermon  and  service  cannot 
do  this.  The  perfunctory  social  call 
cannot,  either.  But  the  quiet,  un- 
disturbed, heart-to-heart  study-talk 
can,  and  does,  and  will. 

The  Return  to  Apostolic 
Simplicity 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Church  that 
this  great  movement  was  bom  within 
her  borders,  for  it  will  bring  her  into 
touch   with   the    lapsed    masses,    as 


the  voluntarily  unchurched  are  called, 
in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  that  no  sort 
of  church  legislation  could  ever  do. 
No  open  pulpit  canons  and  no  church 
unity  societies  will  accomplish  what 
this  movement  promises  in  the  way 
of  rehabilitating  the  church  in  popular 
estimation. 

For  centuries  the  Church  has  laid 
the  stress  of  her  message  on  her 
theology;  and  theology  does  not 
appeal  to  the  modem  man.  She  has 
adopted  institutionalism  as  a  device 
to  stop  the  leak  in  her  membership. 
But  "the  gospel  of  soap  and  water," 
as  some  one  has  rather  sarcastically 
called  this  later  development,  appeals 
chiefly  to  the  well  and  strong  and 
ambitious.  Theology  and  institu- 
tionalism have  both  failed  to  reach 
a  class  that  is  not  only  large  but  has 
CTying  needs  of  a  very  different  and 
very  practical  nature.  The  man  in 
the  street  has  not  been  attracted 
or  convinced  by  the  Church's  theology. 
Sermons  interest  him  only  sporadic- 
ally and  rather  languidly.  He  ap- 
proves of  institutionalism  as  practical. 
But  it  is  for  the  crowd,  and  touches 
only  the  outside  of  the  question.  He 
himself  is  lost  in  the  crowd  and  finds 
nothing  personal.  He  either  con- 
sults a  specialist,  tries  Christian 
Science,  or  leaves  his  troubles  to  cure 
themselves  as  best  they  can.  The 
Church  is  the  last  agency  to  which 
he  is  likely  to  turn  for  personal  re- 
lief. The  clergy  he  looks  upon  with 
good-natured  tolerance,  as  a  sort  of 
moral  police  force,  good  for  the 
community,  but  rather  helpless  in 
individual  cases  like  his  own.  He 
rather  despises  spiritual  ministra- 
tions, which  he  thinks  savour  largely 
of  what  he  calls  "pious  dope,"  and 
balks  at  the  confessional  as  under- 
mining his  sense  of  personal  dignity 
and  infringing  his  personal  liberty. 

This  new  movement  is  for  just 
such  a  man.  It  is  fitted  to  meet  him, 
not  as  a  church-member,  but  simply 
as  a  man  in  need  of  expert  help  along 
unused  lines.  The  true  physician 
of  the  soul  is  primarily  a  man,  and 
only  secondarily  an  ecclesiastic.  Or- 
dination may  confer  powers  ecclesi- 
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astical,  bu€  it  cannot  make  a  man 
more  of  a  man,  or  give  him  sympathy 
or  commonsense.  Sometimes  it  makes 
him  somewhat  less  of  a  man,  as 
Sydney  Smith  remarked  long  ago, 
when  he  divided  humanity  into 
"men,  women  and  clergymen." 

This  movement  is  destined  to 
restore  the  clergyman  to  his  proper 
place  as  a  true  and  practical  physician 
of  the  soul,  not  a  mere  pulpiteer  and 
parochial  visitor.  His  study  will  not 
only  hold  books  from  which  he  may 
crib  ideas  to  fill  out  his  allotted 
twenty  minutes  twice  a  Sunday;  it 
will  be  a  sort  of  "spiritual  clearing- 
house*^ where  the  sick,  the  sad,  the 
weary  and  the  despairing  may  repair, 
and  "open  their  griefs,"  and  go 
away,  healed,  cheered,  refreshed  and 
inspired,  started  anew  on  the  way 
to  health  and  happiness. 

Dangers  to  be  Faced 

■ 

The  practice  of  psychotherapy  is 
new,  to  the  average  person.  The 
results  expected  from  it  are  so  tre- 
mendous and  far-reaching,  while  the 
claims  made  by  the  conscientious 
practitioner  are  so  modest,  that  the 
world  stands  aghast  and  incredulous. 
Fears  are  entertained  that  many 
will  start  to  practise  it  who  will 
fail  and  bring  the  movement  into 
disrepute.  This  must  be  expected 
and  faced.  The  introduction  of  low 
and  mercenary  standards  is  another 
danger.  The  love  of  gain  and  repu- 
tation, made  at  practically  no  cost, 
is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with ;  and 
just  as  there  are  disreputable  doctors 
who  prey  on  the  diseased  and  gullible, 
so  psychotherapy  is  likely  to  have 
its  discreditable  disciples  and  practi- 
tioners. Another  danger  must  be 
faced — 3l  more  serious  one.  Good 
men  who  may  devote  their  lives  and 
talents  to  this  humanitarian  work 
are  at  aU  times  likely  to  be  subject 
to  the  machinations  of  the  adventurer 
and  the  blackmailer.  But  so  are  good 
and  reputable  regular  physicians, 
lawyers  and  professional  men  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Only  eternal 
vigilance,  a  scrupulous  impersonality, 


a  punctilious  observance  of  the  con- 
ventionalities, much  tact  and  com- 
monsense can  save  the  situation. 
The  clergy,  as  a  class,  are  fairly  to 
be  trusted  as  morally  sound.  But 
many  of  them  lack  tact  and  discre- 
tion. They  must  resolutely  summon 
both  to  their  aid;  and  by  refusing 
to  adopt  mercenary  methods  they 
will  save  their  reputations  and  help  to 
keep  the  movement  from  degenerat- 
ing into  a  mere  trade.  Public  safe- 
guards will  have  to  be  enacted,  and 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  psycho- 
therapy will  have  to  be  insisted  on. 
But  to  such  restrictions  no  capable 
and  self-respecting  man  will  object. 
Rather  will  he  welcome  them,  as 
protecting,  not  only  the  public,  but 
himself. 

Practical  Helps 

On  the  purely  utilitarian  side,  the 
use  of  psychotherapy  opens  up  a 
wide  and  most  interesting  field.  The 
personal  effectiveness  of  •  public 
speakers,  actors  and  singers  may  be 
increased  fifty  per  cent,  by  means  of 
it.  "  Stage-fright  **  may  be  overcome 
by  suggestion,  and  poise  and  power 
increased  by  auto-suggestion.  The 
horrors  of  a  first  night  for  those  be- 
hind the  footlights  may  be  largely 
eliminated,  and  the  amusement  of 
the  public  greatly  increased  by  the 
preliminary  calming  of  nerves  on 
the  part  of  performers  and  producers. 

In  the  preparation  of  patients  for 
surgical  operations,  the  practice  of 
psychotherapy  promises  to  produce 
the  most  gratifying  results.  Mr. 
Powell  has  had  some  extraordinary 
experiences  in  this  field.  Nervous 
fears  are  calmed  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions keep  the  patient  in  a  more 
vitalized  condition  to  resist  shock, 
to  overcome  injurious  after-effects 
and  in  many  instances  to  be  freed 
from  the  distressing  nausea  due  to 
the  use  ot  anaesthetics.  How  far 
this  use  of  suggestion  can  be  carried 
out  in  the  case  of  preventive  therapy 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  field  is 
large  and  the  possilpilities  seem  to  be 
unlimited. 


THE  LITTLE  STENOGRAPHER'S 
CREED 

By  JANE  DALZIEL  WOOD 

Illustrated  by  Paul  Meylan 


NK  you,  God!" 

he  Doctor  start- 

1  in  surprise,  but 

was  n't   only 

le  pronoun  that 

lade  him  prick 

p  his  ears,  it  was 

r-iirticularly   the 

fervor  of  the  utterance  that  moved 

him  to  gaze  into  the  stateroom  with 

the  wide  open  door  to  see  who  had 

spoken.     The    Doctor   was   strolling 

around   the    deck   of  the  Huron,    a. 

coast-wise  steamer   leaving    Norfolk 

for  Boston,  and  'while  he  tarried  yet 

a  moment  with  his  surprise,  he  heard 

again,  "Thank  you,  God!"  and  the 

woman  who  said  it  was  leaning  over 

the   lower   berth   in   the   stateroom, 

and  he  thought  her  voice  was  exactly 

the  kind  of  voice  a  woman  should 

have  who  reminded  you  of  fresh  wild 

Sowers. 

He  passed  on  with  a  quick  intaking 
of  his  breath, — the  involuntary  tri- 
bute sensitive  people  pay  to  beauty, 
and  when  his  walk  brought  him  to 
the  stateroom  again  his  steps  lagged 
perceptibly,  Th^  time  he  was  ar- 
rested by  a  very  different  sound, — it 
was  the  suffering  cry  of  an  infant. 

The  Doctor  stopped  his  stroll 
abruptly  and  stood  leaning  against 
the  ship's  railing  within  hearing  of 
the  cry  which  continued  lustily,  and 
after  some  minutes  of  uninterrupted 
wailing,  he  heard  four  short  rings 
calling  the  stewardess,  and  as  soon 
as  she  answered  the  summons,  she 
started  briskly  down  the  deck  call- 
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ing,  "  Doctor !  Doctor  I "  in  quick 
interrogatory  notes. 

The  Doctor  hurried  after  her, 
made  known  his  profession,  and  was 
directed  to  the  stateroom  with  the 
wide  open  door. 

"Will  you  please  see  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  baby?"  asked  the 
woman  anxiously  making  room  for 
him  beside  the  berth  where  she  knelt. 

The  Doctor  took  the  child  in  his 
arms,  made  a  hasty  examination  and 
administered  something  deftly  dis- 
solved in  a  spoon.  He  held  the 
baby  until  it  stopped  crying  and  fell 
asleep,  laid  it  down  skilfully  on  the 
bed  and  then  turned  to  the  woman. 

"Why  you're  just  a  girl  I"  he 
exclaimed  involuntarily. 

She  flushed  quickly  to  the  soft 
brown  hair  that  curled  under  the 
brim  of  her  hat. 

"I— I  'm  older  than  I  lookl"  she 
faltered  in  evident  distress,  "and — 
and  I  've  always  had  a  lot  of  respon- 
sibility." She  turned  suddenly  to 
the  baby  and  cautiously  felt  its  uttle 
relaxed  hands  and  its  red  gold  hair. 
The  examination  did  n't  seem  to 
satisfy  her.  "  If  you  think  the  baby  is 
not  warm  enough — Do  you  feel  cold 
in  here? — I  have  a  steamer  rug  to 
put  over  her,  but  it  is  very  heavy, — 
would  n't  it  be  a  good  plan  to  hold 
her  in  my  arms?  That  would  keep 
her  warm." 

She  asked  the  question  pleadingly, 
almost  as  though  she  were  begging 
permission  to  take  the  child  from  the 
bed.     The    Doctor    looked    a    little 
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amused  and  assured  her  the  state- 
room was  warm  enough —  "and 
besides,**  he  added,  "the  best  place 
for  a  sleeping  baby  is  on  the  bed." 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  assented  re- 
luctantly, "at  least, — that  *s  what 
everybody  says,"  but  her  eyes  were 
full  of  disappointment.  "You  see," 
she  went  on  impulsively,  "  they  sleep 
so  much  that  you  have  to  lose  a  lot 
of  time." 

"When?"  asked  the  Doctor,— 
"How?" 

"  I  mean  all  the  time  they  are  asleep 
you  have  to  do  without  them  from 
your  arms.  It  seems  a  pity,"  she 
sighed  regretfully.  / 

"You  haven't  had  the  care  of 
it  very  long?"  suggested  the  Doctor. 

Instantly  the  Girl's  brown  eyes 
flashed,  all  the  dimples  went  out  of 
her  face  and  she  snatched  up  the 
baby  from  the  bed  and  hugged  it  like 
some  wild  maternal  thing  and  cried 
accusingly,  "You  are  no  doctor  at 
all;  I  might  have  known  from  the 
first  that  you  are  nothing  but  a  horrid 
old  detective!" 

The  Doctor  frowned  and  smiled, 
and  frowned  and  smiled, — and 
smiled. 

"  I  've  been  mistaken  for  a  lot  of 
people  in  my  day, — ^notably  law 
students  and  very  young  medical 
graduates,"  he  teased,  "but  I  was 
never  likened  to  a  detective  before. 
Though  I  don't  seem  to  look  it,  I  am, 
truly,  quite  a  gentlemanly  sort  of 
fellow,  and  if  you  mean  by  calling  me 
a  detective  that  I  have  detected 
pretty  brown  eyes,  and  curly  brown 
hair,  I  will  admit  there  is  some  truth 
in  your  observations." 

The  Girl's  suspicions  died  and  she 
almost  laughed  at  the  recommend- 
ation and  compliment.  The  dimples 
all  came  back  to  their  right  places, 
and  she  put  the  baby  down  on  the 
bed  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  berth. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  she  crooned. 
"Poor  little  girl  baby!" 

She  turned  to  the  Doctor  pleadingly. 
"Do  you  belong  to  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren?" she  asked. 

"No,"    returned    the    Doctor   re- 


luctantly, "not  to  that  particular 
organization,  but  doctors  give  their 
lives  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty," 
he  smiled  reassuringly. 

"And  I  know  you  would  think  it 
cruel,  bitterly  cruel,  to  refuse  for  a 
little  girl  baby  at  the  very  beginning 
of  her  life  £l11  love  chances?"  she 
appealed  wistfully  and  earnestly. 

"I  don't  believe  I  quite  under- 
stand," he  answered  in  perplexity. 
"Suppose  you  tell  me  all  about  it?" 

"  I  '11  have  to  tell  you,"  she  said 
candidly,  "because  if  the  baby  gets 
sick  you  will  ask  me  all  sorts  of 
questions  I  can't  answer.  I — don't 
know  a  thing  about  babies — only 
that  they  have  to  be  amused  all  the 
time — ^see?"  and  her  eyes  brightened 
as  she  lifted  the  cover  of  a  suit  case 
and  displayed  a  wonderful  assort- 
ment of  toys. 

The  Doctor  smiled  sympathetically. 

"  Perhaps  there  are  some  she  won't 
enjoy  until  she  is  older,"  she  sug- 
gested, patting  the  wonderful  ward- 
robe of  the  Teddy  bear  from  his 
formidable  automobile  glasses  to  his 
polished  sporty  golf  sticks.  "But  I 
tried  to  think  of  enough  to  last  a  long 
time,  and  I  was  dreadfully  hurried. 
I  was — ^so  afraid»-they  would  suspect 
me — ^and — hinder  me — from — "  She 
paused  a  moment  in  hesitation,  then 
leaned  forward  a  little  and  whispered, 
"  from — ^stealing — the  baby ! " 

"You  stole  the  baby!"  the 
Doctor  repeated  in  amazement. 

"Sh-h-h-h  yes,"  she  answered 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  triumph 
turning  suddenly  to  arrange  the  shawl 
with  anxious  care.  *'It  was  really 
awfully  clever,  and  when  we  get 
somewhere  I  am  going  to  buy  myself 
a  present  for  a  reward.  There 's 
no  one  belonging  to  me  to  applaud 
and  glorify  me  when  I  do  brave  deeds 
— except — of  course,  Aunt,  but  as 
she  doesn't  know  what  I  do,  she 
can't  be  expected  to  cheer." 

The  Doctor  wrinkled  his  forehead 
in  perplexity. 

"  To  whom  does  the  child  belong? " 
he  demanded. 

"Why  I  think  to  her  father  living 
in  Boston,"  the  Girl  returned  impetu- 
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ously,  "but  my  landlady  has  a  sister 
who  is  a  nun  and  she  is  partial  to  the 
Convent,  and  as  soon  as  the  baby 
was  left  on  her  hands  she  began  to 
make  arrangements  to  send  it  there, 
that  's  why  I  stole  the  baby.  You 
see/'  she  explained  hastily,  **  I  was  in  a 
Convent  once  for  a  few  days,  and  it 
is  true  they  make  it  easy  and  inter- 
esting for  you  to  say  your  prayers 
there, — ^but — they  don't  believe  in 
my  creed!" 

'*  Perhaps  you  are  not  a  Catholic? " 
suggested  the  Doctor. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  the 
Girl  replied  quickly,  "  that 's  all 
right.  I  'm  willing  to  take  anybody's 
word  about  religion  who  knows  more 
about  it  than  I  do — ^but  I  was  talk- 
ing about  my  little  personal  creed, 
— *  I  believe  in  love  and  home,' 
that  is  to  say,"  she  interpolated 
nervously,  "I  have  believed  it  and 
I  want  to  believe  it, — and — ^and — 
I  hope  I  will  never  be  skeptical 
about  them  no  matter  what  happens." 

"Did  it  shake  your  faith  in  your 
creed  to  live  for  a  time  in  the  Con- 
vent?" asked  the  Doctor. 

"No,  oh  no,"  returned  the  Girl 
quickly,  "it  helped  it,  but  I  thought 
if  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Convent  where  you  do  not  have  any 
love  chances  at  all  I  might 
adopt  the  life  because  I  could  not 
know  there  was  something  better. 
It  was  just  that — ^just  because  they 
did  n't  believe  my  creed  that  I  knew 
I  ought  to  steal  the  baby  and  take 
her  to  her  father  as  fast  as  possible." 

"But  where  is  her  mother?"  asked 
the  Doctor,  quite  bewildered  by  the 
wrong  end  of  the  story. 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  Girl  recollected 
quickly,  "  the  mother  ran  away  from 
her  husband  and  came  to  our  board- 
ing house  and — the  baby  was  bom 
there.  She  had  a  room  next  to 
mine,  and  I  often  went  in  to  see  her 
because  she  was  very  grievously  un- 
happy. She  said  she  would  not  have 
left  her  husband  if  she  had  known  the 
baby  was  coming.  And  when  she 
died,"  the  Girl's  voice  dropped  a 
little,  "I  tried  to  find  her  husband's 
address,  but  I  could  n't  for  a  long 


time  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
landlady  would  have  to  take  charge 
of  the  child,  but  at  last  I  found  it 
and  wrote  him  and  even  before  he 
could  answer  I  telegraphed  that  I  was 
on  my  way  with  the  baby,  and  asked 
him  to  meet  this  steamer  on  its 
arrival  in  Boston.  I  didn't  think 
my  landlady  would  let  me  do  it  if 
she  knew,  so  I  had  to  steal  the  baby 
from  her,"  she  laughed  with  mis- 
chievous enjoyment. 

The  Doctor  smiled  and  nodded 
approval.  "Do  you  know  how  to 
take  care  of  a  baby?"  he  asked 
thoughtfully. 

"No,"  said  the  Girl  frankly,  "and 
I  'm  so  scared  of  it  that  it  might  as 
well  be  a  Royal  Bengal  tiger, — I 
mean  I  'm  so  afraid  of  hurting  it, 
but  I  can  play  with  her,"  she  added 
brightly.  "The  most  difficult  thing 
is  dressing  her.  I  was  two  hours 
about  it  this  afternoon.  When  she 
gets  her  backbone  I  guess  she  won't 
be  so  hard  to  handle." 

The  Doctor  laughed  and  started 
to  make  some  reply,  but  the  supper' 
gong  began  to  ring  at  the  other  end 
of  the  boat,  and  the  Girl  sprang 
forward  and  gathered  the  sleeping 
baby  in  her  arms,  crooning  over  it 
^bout  the  awful  din  of  the  bell, 
and  telling  it  the  frightful  noise 
would  break  its  ear  drums. 

For  some  reason  the  Doctor  did  n't 
sleep  very  well  that  night.  Perhaps 
because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing one  ear  open  for  sick  calls — 
certainly  it  could  n't  have  been 
because  an  appealing,  brown-eyed 
girl  stranger  was  bravely  battling 
with  inexperience  in  a  near-by  state- 
room full  of  tin  soldiers  and  jointed 
Teddy  bears. 

He  got  out  on  deck  very  early 
and  hovered  restlessly  about  waiting 
for  some  sign  of  life  from  number 
twenty-four,  and  it  was  n't  very  long 
before  the  Girl  stepped  out  on  deck 
in  all  the  glory  of  fresh  girlish  pretti- 
ness. 

"Good  morning,"  the  Doctor 
greeted  with  less  eagerness  than  he 
felt,  "how  is  my  wee  patient?" 

The    Girl    laughed    merrily,    and 
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beckoned  him  to  come  and  look. 
The  baby  lay  propped  with  pillows, 
eating*  her  fists  and  staring  at  a  row 
of  gaily  dressed  dollies  crowded  on 
the  tiny  seat  of  the  stateroom. 

"I  just  got  them  fixed  when  I 
opened  the  door,"  she  explained. 
"  Now  we  will  see  which  one  she 
wants  to  play  with.  Here,  baby- 
child,"  she  called  sweetly,  "see 
dearie, — ^which  one  do  you  like  best?" 
She  began  at  the  end  of  the  row  to 
point  out  each  one.  "Wave  your 
hand  or  nod  your  head  when  we 
come  to  the  right  one  like  an  educated 
horse,"  she  coaxed  gaily.  "See,  boy- 
dolly,  girl-dolly, — which  will  you  have, 
little  one?  Oh,  see  the  soft  warm 
rag  baby?  Don't  you  want  the  fag 
baby?  Oh,  don't  you?" 

The  Girl  had  a  deft  way  of  using 
her  hands, — a  little  fluttering  touch 
that  glorified  things,  and  made  you 
want  to  snatch  her  fingers  to  your 
lips  and  keep  them  there  with  kisses. 
And  her  voice  was  tender  enough  to 
make  a  baby  smile,  fo;r  the  little 
staring  one  suddenly  threw  out  her 
hand  when  the  Girl  touched  the 
rag  doll,  and  cooed. 

"Oh,  child,"  crooned  the  Girl 
with  surprised  delight.  "She  was 
awful  good  last  night,"  she  went  on 
talking  to  the  Doctor,  but  watching 
the  baby,  "and  yet  I  waked  up  a 
hundred  times  to  put  my  hand  on  her 
little  chest  to  feel  her  heart  beat. 
It  was  like  having  your  first  watch — 
remember  how  you  slipped  it  from 
under  your  pillow  every  hour  of  the 
night,  and  held  it  to  your  ear  to  hear 
it  tick  and  be  sure  it  was  running?',' 

The  Doctor  nodded,  his  eyes  Wnd- 
ling  with  pleasant  recollection. 

"  If  anything  happened  and  I  had 
to  keep  her  a  long  time,  she  would 
get  big  enough  to  say  her  prayers," 
she  mused  thoughtfully.  "All  little 
children  say  some  simple  verse  at 
bedtime,  don't  they?"  she  appealed.' 

The  Doctor  nodded  again.  He 
would  n't  speak  for  fear  of  breaking 
the  spell. 

"Her  mother  was  a  Catholic  and 
her  father  is  a  Unitarian,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  hurt  their  denominational 


feelings,  so  I  reckon  I  '11  just  teach 
the  prayer  I  say  when  I  'm  pret- 
ty happy  or  feel  thankful  for  an  es- 
cape. It's  short,  —  very  short, — a 
tiny  child  could  learn  it  easily, — ^it  's 
just* Thank  you,  God' I"  she  quoted 
with  very  sweet  reverence  and  beauti- 
ful ease.  "  I  said  it  when  I  got  safe 
aboard  the  steamer  with  the  baby, 
and — does  n't  it  seem  almost  scary  to 
think  how  much  can  happen  in  a  little 
time? — I  said  it  this  morning  when 
I  waked  up  and  remembered  I  had 
this  little  child." 

"  It 's  a  good  prayer,"  said  the 
Doctor  looking  at  her  gravely  out  of 
heavily  lashed  eyes.  They  were  the 
kind  that  suggest  a  great  deal  going 
on  behind  them,  but  the  Doctor's 
heart  was  busier  than  his  head! 

After  breakfast  they  took  the 
baby  out  on  deck  and  she  went  to 
sleep  in  a  steamer  chair.  The  Girl 
and  the  Doctor  sat  near  by  and 
chatted  about  the  various  interests 
of  their  voyage. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  your 
creed,"  said  the  Doctor  abruptly, 
"has  your  faith  in  it  ever  wavered?" 

•*  Y-e-s,"  admitted  the  Girl  regret- 
fully, "it  has  at  times.  It  wavered 
a  little  when  I  was  running  away 
with  the  baby  and  thought  of  the 
people  who  have  tried  love  and 
marriage  and  home  and  then  come 
to  our  court  rooms  to  smash  all  three 
to  smithereens.  I  must  confess  I 
wondered  for  a  millionth  of  a  second 
if  it  were  a  kindness  to  give  a  lit- 
tle girl  any  love  chances  at  all, 
and  then  I  resolved  to  harder  than 
ever  because  I  decided  I  had  rather 
have  this  little  one  grow  up  in  a 
world  that  believes  my  creed  nominal- 
ly, at  any  rate,  than  have  her  brought 
up  in  a  convent  where  they  do  not 
teach  it  at  all." 

"What  do  you  know  about  di- 
vorce?" asked  the  Doctor  with  frown- 
ing displeasure. 

"I  am  a  court  stenographer,"  she 
explained,  "and  when  I  began  report- 
ing I  happened  to  be  on  one  divorce 
case  after  another  until  I  got  used  to 
the  phraseology  of — of  well,  you  might 
5ay  of — unhappiness.     I  reported  on 
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so  many  cases  that  I  began  to  choose 
it  for  my  work  and  go  from  place  to 
place — ^just  where  I  liked.  I  have 
had  very  varied  experiences — ^living 
on  this  plan,  and  all  sides  of  me  have 
had  a  chance  but  the  home  side. 
I — I  am  a  little  shy  of  home,"  she 
faltered,  **and  although  it  is  a  big 
part  of  my  creed  it — ^it  is  more 
theoretical  than  practical,  because, 
I  guess, — don't  you  suppose?"  she 
asked  shifting  the  responsibility  of 
the  answer,  "that  you  grow  skeptical 
about  the  *lastingness'  of  things  you 
see  breaking  up  all  round  you?" 

"For  instance?"  suggested  the 
Doctor. 

"Why  homes,"  the  Girl  returned 
quickly.  "  Every  divorce  means, — of 
course, — the  breaking  up  of  a  home. 
When  I  first  began  to  report  I  felt 
home  was  too  iron-bound  for  my 
roving  tendencies,  but  for  three  years 
now, — I — I  have  thought  it  was  too 
frail, — and  it  has  made  me  sorry." 

'*  I  wish  you  did  n't  come  in  contact 
with  sordid,  disillusioning  things," 
said  the  Doctor,  very  evidently  dis- 
pleased and  dissatisfied. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  the  *back-yard*  side  of  life 
if  you  make  your  own  living,"  the 
Girl  answered  soberly.  "I  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  forget  ugly  court- 
room stories  until  this  year,"  she  went 
on  confidentially,  **but  there  was  a 
case — ,"  the  tears  started  to  her 
eyes,  "I  should  n't  like  to  recall  it," 
she  said  on  second  thought;  "I  had 
to  walk  blocks  and  blocks  every  night 
for  weeks  to  get  a  glimpse  of  happy 
homes  in  fire-lighted  content  just  to 
preser  /e  my  faith  in  the  institution.  I 
could  n't  feel  exactly  the  same  about 
it  even  then,  but  I  did  prove  to  myself 
that  they  sometimes  escape  disaster.*" 

"Give  it  up,"  begged  the  Doctor 
hoarsely.  "  It 's  wicked  for  a  child 
like  you  to  grow  cynical  and  bitter. 
Give    up    court-room    reporting." 

"Yes,"  she  answered  quietly,  "I 
have.  I  am  on  my  way  to  a  new 
position  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  less 
sordid." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  Doctor 
eagerly. 


"  A  secretary's  position  to  a  railroad 
director  in  Porto  Rico,"  she  said 
without  hesitation. 

"What!"  the  Doctor  said  in 
consternation.    "Oh,  don't!" 

The  baby  waked  and  cried.  The 
Girl  took  her  up  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  her  until  the  Doctor  said  don't 
again,  but  the  baby  cooed  with  de- 
light and  drowned  the  man's  ex- 
postulation and — ^perhaps  it  was  just 
his  imagination,  but  she  seemed  to 
exult  over  him  from  the  Girl's 
shoulder  on  her  way  back  to  the 
stateroom. 

A  thifk  fog  sprang  up  in  the 
afternoon  and  it  was  decided  in 
friendly  consultation  that  it  would 
be  best  to  keep  the  baby  out  of  the 
dampness. 

The  Doctor  went  to  the  smoking- 
room,  but  his  pipe  did  not  cheer  him; 
there  was  a  man  telling  an  unbeliev- 
able yarn  of  western  daring,  but  that 
did  not  cheer  him;  the  Doctor  was  so 
low  in  his  mind  that  it  would  n't  have 
cheered  him  if  a  patient  had  come 
to  him  with  a  beautiful,  scarce. 
Oriental  disease  that  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  Americas  or  Europe  even 
with  six  authorities,  ten  volumes 
each  telling  how  they  almost  diag- 
nosed it. 

Nothing  could  cheer  the  Doctor, 
because  the  distance  from  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
was  distinctly  prohibitive  of  week- 
end visits. 

He  had  a  beautiful  new  copy  of 
Holt,  on  the  "Diseases  of  Children" 
down  in  his  stateroom,  and  he  decided 
t9  go  and  get  it,  remembering  with  a 
twinge  of  professional  conscience  that 
he  had  taken  a  sea  trip  in  preference 
to  a  journey  by  rail  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  and  had  not,  as  yet  opened  the 
book. 

It  took  some  time  to  find  Holt, 
and  when  he  started  back  to  the 
smoking-room  he  saw  the  fog  was 
lifting  rapidly,  and  as  he  looked, 
a  great  five-masted  schooner  came 
alongside. 

"  *  And  the  stately  ship  went  on  to  its 
haven  under  the  hill! ' "  the  schooner 
seemed  to  suggest,  "*but  the  tender 
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grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead  will  never 
come  back  to  me'." 

Perhaps  the  ship  was  going  to 
Porto  Rico,  too! 

Suddenly  the  Doctor  turned  on 
his  heel  and  went  back  to  his  state- 
room and  flung  the  last  edition  of 
Holt  on  the  bed,  then  he  walked 
rapidly  past  number  twenty-four, 
and  there  were  chuckles  and  coos  of 
delight  to  be  heard  in  subdued  chorus 
— evidently  the  two  children  were 
entertaining  each  other.  Had  n't 
the  Girl  ever  heard  that  **  the  tender 
grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead  will  never 
come  back?"  The  Doctor  walked 
all  around  the  steamer  five  times  and 
then  he  knocked  at  the  Girl's  door. 

She  opened  it  in  gay  humor,  and 
was  about  to  greet  him  joyously 
when  he  said  abruptly:  "  Do  you  know 
that  we  are  due  in  Boston  to-morrow 
at  ten  o'clock?" 

Her  happy  face  fell.  "  I  know  it," 
she  said  sadly,  ''but  I  am  used  to 
migrating.  Come  in  and  see  how 
cozy  we  are,"  she  invited  cordially. 

Bright  pictures  were  pinned  in 
every  available  spot,  gay  pillows  and 
shawls  made  a  couch  of  the  box  bed, 
an  alcohol  lamp  suggested  warmth 
and  comfort,  spoons  and  bottles 
savored  of  the  nursery,  and  tin 
horses  and  stuffed  elephants  to  say 
nothing  of  paper  dolls  rejoiced  the 
heart  of  the  Girl,  but  the  baby  who 
should  have  loved  this  kingdom  of 
toys  seemed  to  find  her  delight  in 
the  soft  gold-brown  of  the  Girl's 
pretty  hair,  and  in  her  laughing 
eyes. 

"Let  me  take  her  out  in  the  hall 
so  we  can  all  be  together  this  last 
afternoon,  will  you?"  begged  the 
Doctor. 

"Yes,  oh  yes,"  agreed  the  Girl 
readily,    "that's   a  pleasant   plan." 

He  gathered  the  baby  in  his  arms 
and  gravely  arranged  its  shawl  while 
the  Girl  collected  gay  pillows  and 
steamer  rugs  and  a  handful  of  jingly 
toys  and  the  favored  rag  doll.  In 
the  midst  of  the  flitting,  the  little 
one  missing  her  entertainer  set  up 
a  crying  complaint.  The  Girl  dropped 
rugs,  and  wraps  and  sleigh  bells  in 


a  bright,  noisy  heap,  and  turned 
reproachfully  to  the  Doctor. 

"You  must  talk  to  her,"  she 
scolded. 

"  Good  heavens,"  thought  the  man, 
"  how  can  I  talk  to  a  little  child  when 
I  am  obliged  to  watch  everything  a 
little  girl  is  doing?" 

"You  ought  to  know» — ^a  Doctor 
ought  to  know  what  a  baby  likes," 
the  Girl  went  on  playing  with  the 
baby's  hand.  "You  can't  under- 
stand any  talk  but  love  talk, — 
can  you  sweetheart?"  she  smiled  at 
the  baby.  "You  don't  know  the 
Doctor  's  only  a  nice  boy  who  would 
love  you  to  pull  his  hair  and  poke 
your  fingers  in  his  eyes,  do  you?  He 
hasn't  told  you  so,  has  he?"  The 
baby  dimpled  into  a  smile  and 
kicked  her  little  heels  together  and 
crowed. 

"Oh,  you  darling!"  cried  the 
Girl,  her  voice  vibrant  with  the 
newly  aroused  ecstasy  of  maternity, 
"oh,  you  precious,  precious  little 
lamb;  oh  you  naughty,  tiny  heart 
stealer!"  She  punctuated  her  non- 
sense talk  with  kisses,  burying  her 
face  in  the  baby's  little  chest,  burrow- 
ing her  face  in  its  soft  little  neck  until 
her  pretty  hair  fluffed  into  the 
Doctor's  eyes,  and  her  head  all  but 
rested  on  the  Doctor's  breast. 

The  Doctor's  free  arm  sprang  up 
as  if  it  were  hinged  with  a  spring, 
and  for  an  instant,  the  Girl,  all  uncon- 
sciously, was  encircled  in  an  intangible 
embrace.  Then  suddenly  the  Doctor's 
arm  dropped  to  his  side  very  much 
as  a  too  impetuous  soldier  might 
have  been  ordered  to  retreat  by  his 
superior  officer. 

The  Girl  might  snatch  his  very 
heart  strings, — he  would  not  take 
advantage  of  her.  But  the  exceeding 
tenseness  of  his  self-control  relaxed 
the  arm  that  held  the  baby  so  that 
she  slipped  a  little,  and  the  Girl,  all 
alert  with  mother  anxiety,  caught 
his  arm  up  in  hurried  watchfulness, 
and  pressed  his  hand  with  a  wee  slap 
of  emphasis  about  the  baby's  body. 

The  Doctor  looked  quickly  to  see 
if  his  coat  sleeve  and  his  familiar 
left  hand  had  been  transformed  into 
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something  different.  Surely  they 
could  not  keep  their  commonplace 
identity  of  gray  wool  and  human 
flesh  after  that  glorifying  touch. 

"Ah,  careful  Doctor-Man,"  she 
chided,  undoing  the  reproach  with 
a  shy  smile,  "  I  'm  only  a  tiny  girl- 
baby,"  she  went  on  very  sweetly, 
talking  again  to  the  baby, — for  the 
baby,  **and  I  find  man's  arm  a  sha- 
ky, uncertain  refuge — "  she  stopped 
abruptly,  struck  with  a  sudden  truth 
in  her  unthinking  nonsense  "oh,  do 
you  suppose,*'  she  appealed  in  pitiful 
apprehension,  "  that  she  will  grow  up 
to  find  some  man's  arm  fail  her  in 
the  trials  and  emergencies  of  life?'* 

"Did  any  one  ever  fail  you?" 
asked  the  Doctor  sharply  ready  to 
hate  any  name,  any  unknown  traitor. 

**  No,  oh  no,"  breathed  the  Girl, 
"but  I  know  it  can  happen  because 
I  have  seen  it  done." 

"  It  is  not  fair ! "  stormed  the  Doctor 
suddenly,  "for  you  to  think  of  a 
divorce  court  as  the  probable  end  of 
married  love.  I  see  both  sides, — the 
sickening,  bankrupt  home-breakers, 
and  the  side  you  never  see  in  court 
rooms — the  happy,  blessed  people 
who  rest  contentedly  in  each  other's 
affection.  Do  you  know  what  a 
man's  love  is  like,  that  you  can 
speak  so  slightingly  of  it,  do  you?" 

"  I  've  been  scared,"  began  the 
Girl,  and  then  stopped,  "  I  've  been 
scared;  it  *s  a  sort  of  reasoning  doled 
out  stingily — "  she  paused  again  and 
a  quick  realization  of  sad  possibilities 
crowded  into  her  mind.  "  You  little 
innocent  darling,"  she  went  on  brok- 
enly, talking  to  the  baby,  "  oh,  you 
shan't,  you  shan't  lack  love  and 
happiness,  I  couldn't  bear  it!" 

She  seemed  suddenly  to  be  re- 
minded of  something  and  her  eyes 
brightened,  and  she  snatched  at  the 
fastening  of  her  collar,  threw  off  gold 
beads,  unfastened  brooch  and  pin, 
and  from  her  soft  girlish  throat  she 
took  a  fine,  hand-wrought  chain  from 
which  hung  a  thin  gold  medal. 

"  Every  time  I  've  been  very  hap- 
py," she  smiled  confidentially,  "  I  have 
cut  a  nick  in  the  edge  of  it,  so  it  is 
just  full  of  good  luck  and  joy  and 


I  'm  going  to  put  it  round  your 
neck,  you  darling,"  she  told  the  baby, 
"and  all  the  precious  brightness  of 
my  life  will  go  with  you  and  abide 
with  you — oh,  I  hope  it  will,  for- 
ever!" She  ended  with  a  little  panting 
breath  as  she  snapped  the  catch 
together.  "  We  '11  kiss  her  for  amen !" 
she  exclaimed  chuckling  suddenly  in 
one  of  those  surprising  changes  of 
mood  he  was  learning  to  expect. 
"There!"  —  and  she  touched  her 
lips  to  the  baby's  forehead.  "Kiss 
her!"  she  commanded,  "you  have  n't 
kissed  her  once!  Don't  you  know 
h-o-w?"  she  teased. 

The  Doctor  gave  the  Girl  a  look 
that  set  her  heart  at  a  runaway  pace 
and  then  he  lifted  the  baby-child 
in  both  his  strong  arms  and  tenderly 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead — ^in  the 
self-same  place^  where  the  Girl's  lips 
had  lingered. 

"Oh-h-h!"  exclaimed  the  Giri.— 
and  it  was  a  trembling,  quivering 
little  "  oh  "  of  enlightenment.  "  I— I 
— I  guess  we  '11  be  going,"  she  stam- 
mered gathering  up  the  pillows  and 
the  steamer  rug  and  the  jingly  toys, 
"  I  guess  it 's  high  time,"  she  added. 

"Half  past  kissing  time,"  quoted 
the  Doctor  unexpectedly  with  a  mis- 
chievous grin. 

^It  is  high  time,"  repeated  the 
Girl  decidedly,  nodding  her  pretty 
head  and  quite  mistress  of  the 
situation,  "  very  high  time!" 

There  was  no  one  in  the  Social 
Hall,  and  surely  the  soft  velvet  settee 
was  made  for  the  baby,  and  she  was 
pillowed  and  wrapped  and  fussed 
over  until  she  cooed  and  crowed 
and  cooed  herself  quite  breathless 
and  weak.  From  all  this  merriment 
the  Girl  turned  quite  suddenly  to 
say,  "Lend  me  a  pencil  and  paper; 
I  want  to  write  a  letter  to  the  baby's 
father.  I ' ve  thought  of  a  lot  of  things 
I  ought  to  say  that  I  will  never 
remember  to  tell  him." 

The  Doctor  found  a  prescription 
pad  and  a  fountain  pen  and  the 
Girl  got  seriously  to  work  and  he  was 
left  to  the  task  of  pursuing  the  beauti- 
ful bouncing  ball  with  which  the 
whole  family  had  been  playing  and 
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which  he  now  proceeded  to  throw 
about  for  the  baby's  entertainment, 
calling  her  "buster*'  and  "chappie** 
and  boy  names  until  the  Girl  threw 
down  the  letter  and  said,  poutingly, 
"Can*t  you  say  dear,  or  darling, 
or  honey  or  sweetheart,  or, — any 
of  those  tender  love  names?*' 
and  then  she  was  —  scared — oh, 
very  frightened  at  the  underlying 
significance  of  her  question,  and  went 
back  hastily,  nervously  to  her  work, 
and,  apparently  was  far  too  occupied 
to  notice  when  the  Doctor  said  quietly, 
"  I  've  never  made  a  practise  of  using 
those  names  —  I  have  —  a  fancy  — 
perhaps  a  whimsical  fancy — that  I  *d 
like  to  save  the  first  freshness  of  them 
for — my  wife!" 

But  if  the  Girl  made  no  reply,  the 
Doctor  was  answered  by  the  color 
that  came  mounting  to  her  cheeks. 

She  dashed  across  sheet  after  sheet 
of  the  prescription  blanks,  and  the 
Doctor  left  with  the  responsibility 
of  amusing  the  baby,  tried  rag  doll, 
sleigh  bells  and  jumping  jack  with 
varying  success,  and  then  some  one 
discovered — perhaps  it  was  the  little 
one — that  it  was  the  greatest  fun 
in  the  world  for  the  Doctor  to  whistle 
a  beautiful  rowdy  tune  and  start 
toward  the  baby  on  hands  and  knees 
and  reach  her  with  a  subdued  wild 
animal  roar,  and  be  met  with  a  gurgle 
of  delight  from  the  child  who  im- 
mediately fastened  her  chubby  fists 
in  his  hair  and  pulled  it  out  in  hand- 
fuls, — such  handfuls! 

The  Girl  stood  it  as  long  as  she 
could,  then  she  threw  down  her  letter 
and  cried:  "Oh,  Doctor-Man,  isn't 
it  perfectly  beautiful,"  and  she  leaned 
rapturously  over  the  child  and  kissed 
her  all  over  her  face  and  neck  and 
little  chubby  hands  that  clutched 
thick  dark  hair.  The  Doctor  did  n*t 
see  that  but  he  knew  it,  ah  he  knew  it ! 

"  Oh,  don't  you  hope,"  she  breathed, 
"  that  there  will  be  some  one  to  love 
her  till  she  is  so  brimming  over  with 
love  that  she  will  want  to  kiss  her 
hand  to  every  human  soul  she  sees!" 

"You  have  learned  to  love  this 
little  child  very  much,  have  n't  you?" 
asked  the  Doctor  gently. 


"Dearly,  dearly,"  answered  the 
Girl  with  a  sigh. 

"And  I  wonder,"  ventured  the 
Doctor  quietly,  "if  you  have  taken 
into  account  the  fact  that  while 
you  have  been  learning  to  love  the 
baby,  I  have  been  learning  to  love 
your* 

The  color  came  rosily  into  the 
Girl's  cheeks.  "And  you  love  the 
baby,  too,  don't  you,  Doctor-Man?*! 
she  asked  shyly. 

"  And  you  love  me  too?"  suggested 
the  Doctor  softly. 

"I  don't  know,  Doctor-Man,"  the 
Girl  whispered.  "I  don't  know  if 
it 's  just  the  baby  I  love,  or  the  baby 
and  the  home  idea,  or  the  baby 
and  the  home  idea — ^and  you.  It 's 
all  so  mixed  up  in  my  mind  that  I 
can't  tell." 

And  with  this  the  Doctor  had  to 
content  himself,  but  he  passed  an- 
other sleepless  night  and  got  out  on 
deck  soon  after  sunrise.  It  seemed 
forever  and  forever  before  the  rising 
bell  rang  and  yet,  the  breakfast  gong 
had  sounded  and  all  hands  descended 
to  the  dining-room  and  still  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  Girl  and  the  baby.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  before  she  hooked 
back  her  stateroom  door. 

The  Doctor  hurried  up  in  real 
anxiety.  "What  is  it?"  he  inquired 
worriedly. 

"Oh  I  guess  I  didn't  sleep  very 
well,"  she  answered  with  attempted 
lightness.  "I  was  awake  till  dawn 
and — and — I  didn't,  hurry  about 
dressing  baby — for  the  last  time!" 

She  turned  away  abruptly. 

"  We  get  into  port  in  half  an  hour," 
the  Doctor  said  looking  as  miserably 
unhappy  as  he  felt. 

"  And  we  have  everjrthing  to  pack  1 " 
cried  the  Girl  in  sudden  dismay 
remembering   that   important   duty. 

"How  can  I  help?"  asked  the 
Doctor.  "What  shall  I  do— hold 
the  baby?" 

"No.  oh  no,  I  can't  let  you!" 
objected  the  Girl  running  quickly  to 
the  berth  and  snatching  up  the  child 
in  her  arms.  "I — I — ^you  aren't 
angry?**  she  pleaded.  "I  must  keep 
her  just  as  long  as  I  can!" 
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"  I  know — I — "  but  what  he  started 
to  say  died  on  his  lips.  The  Girl  was 
not  listening,  she  was  clasping  the 
red-gold  head  of  the  little  ch3d  to 
her  breast  and  whispering  into  its 
ears  passionate  mother  love. 

There  were  two  suitcases  and  a 
steamer  trunk  to  pack — s,  whole 
hour's  work  to  do  in  thirty  minutes. 
The  rugs  and  wraps  went  first  and 
the  Girl  helped  by  taking  from  their 
places  on  the  waJl  the  gay  pictures 
she  had  pinned  there  so  merrily, 
without  reckoning  on  the  heart  break- 
ing trouble  that  would  cause  them  to 
come  down. 

Oh,  it  was  a  pitiful,  dreary  task, 
with  a  sob  and  a  smile,  a  sob  and  a 
smile,  and  before  it  was  quite  finished 
they  were  in  port,  and  the  first  man 
to  cross  the  gang-plank  was  the  baby's 
father.  He  snatched  the  child  with 
rough  eagerness,  scarcely  noticing  the 
Girl,  but  the  Doctor  watched  her  lips 
quiver,  and  saw  when  she  dropped 
her  empty  arms  and  saw  when  she 
raised  them  and  pressed  her  hands 
against  her  little  lonely  heart. 

The  father  poured  out  torrents  of 
incoherent  th^uiks  and  questions  and 
thanks  again,  and  by  and  by  the 
confusion  was  increased  by  the  baby's 
frightened  cries. 

The  Girl  turned  pitifully  to  the 
Doctor. 

"  And  I  can't  love  her  and  comfort 
her!"  she  whispered  with  despairing 
eyes. 

(Oh  in  all  your  life,  Doctor-Man, 
will  you  ever  want  anything  so  much 
as  the  immediate  right  to  snatch 
that  tender  loving  little  Girl  into  the 
comforting  strength  of  your  arms!) 

"  See!"  she  interrupted  his  thought, 
"oh  see!"  the  father  utterly  de- 
moralized by  the  baby's  wails,  was 
rushing  off  with  it  abruptly  without 
so  much  as  holding  it  up  for  the  girl 
to  kiss,  and  all  the  protest  and  anguish 
of  parting  that  she  could  not  suppress 
became  audible  in  one  long,  choking, 
gaspy  sob. 

"This  won't  do!"  the  Doctor 
muttered  angrily,  and  pitched  after 
the  father  to  bring  him  back  with  the 
baby  for  good-bye. 


As  long  as  the  Girl  could  keep  them 
in  sight,  she  stood  staring  at  the 
crowded  wharf,  then  she  went  to  the 
stateroom  with  the  wide-open  door. 
A  Teddy  bear  overlooked  in  packing, 
lay  desolate  and  forlorn  on  his  back 
with  wide  open  paws  that  no  baby- 
child  would  laugh  to  hug  again,  and 
all  the  prettiness  and  nursery  cheer 
were  gone, — just  the  bare  walls  of 
the  stateroom  left,  and  the  lonely, 
empty  bed. 

The  Girl  finished  her  own  packing, 
sobbing  young,  cruel  sobs,  and  the 
Doctor,  returning  from  his  futile 
errand,  found  her  there. 

"  Oh,  Doctor-Man,"  she  cried,  "  it 's 
the  breaking  up  of  a  home  I " 

The  Doctor  snatched  her  right  up 
in  his  arms. 

**0h,  no,"  he  said  very  gently, 
**  it 's  the  beginning  of  a  home ! " 

But  there  was  no  room  in  the  Girl's 
heart  for  two  great  emotions,  and 
the  Doctor's  words  either  had  no 
significance  for  her,  or  else  they 
waited  in  the  vestibule  of  her  heart 
for  their  turn  to  come. 

"The  baby  is  gone!"  she  wept 
clinging  childishly  to  his  shoulder. 
The  Doctor  tightened  the  pressure 
of  his  arms,  and  laid  his  cheek  against 
her  hair,  encouraging  her  to  grieve 
as  much  as  she  could.  And  after  a 
little,  it  seemed  to  the  Girl  such  a 
comfortable,  blessed  place  to  cry, — 
so  infinitely  better  than  the  side  of  a 
door, — ^better  even  than  a  perfectly 
willing  pillow,  that  she  stopped  crying 
altogether  save  for  an  occasional 
sniffly  little  sob.  Which  goes  to 
prove  that  when  circumstances  are 
perfect  for  the  doing  of  a  thing,  those 
same  circumstances  are  apt  to  defeat 
it. 

"  Did  the  loss  of  a  baby  ever  break 
up  a  home,  sweetheart?"  asked  the 
Doctor  tenderly. 

"  No,"  answered  the  Girl  thought- 
fully, with  a  little  quiver  of  her  lip 
drawing  back  from  him  a  little  to 
consider  the  question,  "but  it  makes 
it — Oh !  very,  very  sad ! " 

Then  the  Doctor  took  her  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead  to  com- 
fort her,  and  kissed  her  on  her  eyes 
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in  sympathy  for  her  trouble,  but  he 
kissed  her  on  her  hps  again  and  again 
just  because  he  wanted  to, — just  be- 
cause he  loved  her,  and  she  snuggled 
back  into  his  arms,  beginning  to  find 
it  as  good  a  place  to  be  happy  in  as 
it  had  been  to  weep  in. 

"But  would  it  break  up  this  httle 
home  we  have  started,  dear,  if  / 
should  die  ? "  probed  the  Doctor  gently. 

The  Girl  flung  her  arms,  weeping 
afresh,  around  his  neck. 

"Don't!"  she  begged.  "Do  you 
want  to  break  my  heart?" 

He  drew  her  against  his  shoulder 
with  long  kisses. 


"  Then  home  does  n't  seem  quite 
so  frail  as  you  feared,  dear  child?" 
pressed  the  Doctor, 

"Oh!"  whispered  the  Girl,  "how 
little  I  knew! — The  strongest,  se- 
curest, safest,  dearest  place  I  have 
ever  been  in  all  my  life  is  in  your  arms ! 
I  never  knew  before  where  home 
was!  Why,"  she  laughed  happily, 
making  a  discovery,  "  home  and  love 
are  the  same  thing,  and  so " 

"Go  on,"  pleaded  the  Doctor, 
"say  it  dear!" 

"And  so,"  whispered  the  Little 
Court  Stenographer,  shyly,  "  you  are 
my  creed ! " 
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you,  when  first 

ey  was  married 

ira  Tucket  t  and 

illiam    Coaker 

t  on  pretty  fair 

jether.     'T  was 

is   way:   she 

turned  into  fhe  old 

tenement  farm  of  Bellaford  when  her 

father  died  and,  of  course,  looked  for 

a  man  to  help   her  manage  it.      A 

clever  and  a  practical  creature,  but 

there  's  a  side  to  farming  that  calls 

for  a  man.     Besides  she  was  terrible 

handsome  and  did  n't  see  no  reason 

why  she  should  go  single  to  the  grave 

just  because  she  'd  got  property. 

And  two  offered  for  her,  namely, 
John  Banks,  a  carpenter  down  to 
Buckfastleigh,  and  William  Coaker, 
who  'd  been  head  man  for  years  at 
Great  Sherberton  farm.  Coaker  was 
a  weak  though  an  understanding 
chap.  A  clever  farmer,  without  a 
doubt;  but  'twas  said  of  him  that, 
good  man  though  he  might  be.  he 
always  wanted  a  better  to  watch  him. 
To  get  the  full  work  and  flavor  out 


of  Billy  Coaker,  't  was  needful  for 
him  to  have  a  ruler;  and  that  often 
happens  with  men.  They  '11  shine 
as  servants,  but  fail  in  mastership. 

Clara  Tuckett  reckoned  that  she  'd 
be  master  any  way;  and  she  saw  in 
William  a  good-looking,  kindly  crea- 
ture, as  would  be  well  content  to  let 
her  rule  and  find  himself  happy  in 
doing  her  bidding.  In  fact,  he  told 
her  as  much  when  he  offered  for  her. 
He  knowed  the  sort  she  was  and 
made  it  quite  clear  as  he  was  prepared 
to  let  her  be  gray  mare.  But  Banks 
was  a  different  kind  of  man,  and 
besides  being  a  carpenter,  which 
did  n't  promise  great  use  at  Bellaford 
Farm,  he  let  it  be  understood  from 
the  outset  that  he  would  n't  sing 
second  to  any  woman — not  even  the 
woman  he  loved.  Against  that,  how- 
ever, she  had  to  set  the  fact  that  Banks 
was  twice  the  man  what  Billy  was, 
and  well-to-do — a  master  carpenter, 
you  understand,  strong,  shrewd  and 
sensible.  He  was  good-looking  also, 
as  none  could  deny.  S'ne  really  did 
care  about  the  man  and  respected 
him,  too;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
Coaker,  she  felt  she  might  grow  fond 
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of  him  without  difficulty  in  time; 
but  't  was  n't  likely  she  'd  ever  come 
to  respect  him  or  lean  upon  him.  He 
was  perfectly  open  and  gave  her  best 
from   the    first;   and   no   doubt   she 


And  Coaker  said: 

"  I  '11  make  the  bestest  husband 
I  know  how,  and  come  to  Bellaford 
and  work  like  a  team  of  bosses  for 
you.     Because  you  be  everything  in 


did  n't  think  none  the  belter  of  him 
for  it. 

And  she  had  to  choose  betwixt  'em. 
Banks  he  said,  in  his  brisk,  determined 
way,  that  he  loved  t!ie  ground  she 
walked  on,  and  would  be  a  proud 
man  if  she  'd  come  to  him.  He 
said: 

"'Tis  like  this.  I'm  prosperous 
in  business  and  I  'm  very  wishful  to 
have  you  for  wife,  for  I  never  seed 
another  female  fit  to  hold  a  candle 
to  you;  but  j'ou  've  got  to  live  along 
with  me  and  not  me  along  with  you. 
If  you  marry  me,  't  is  Buckfastlcigh 
and  my  home  and  my  business. 
And  you  can  let  your  farm  or  sell  it 
as  you  please." 


tlie  world  to  me,  and  that  you  'II 
soon  find,  if  you  can  take  nie.  You  'm 
a  masterful  woman  and  I  'm  an  easy, 
humble  sort  of  man,  so  we  shall  jog 
along  comfortable,  and  you  need  n't 
fear  that  I  shall  ever  forget  my  place." 
So  Clara  turned  'em  over  in  her 
mind  and,  after  trying  awful  hard  to 
get  Banks  to  give  up  his  business  and 
turn  farmer,  which  he  would  n't  do — 
not  even  for  Clara, — she  reluctantly 
decided  on  t'  other.  'T  was  a  bit  of  a 
wrench,  mind  you,  for  she  did  care 
a  terrible  lot  for  the  carpenter;  and  if 
she  'd  kno^Ti  how  cruel  he  took  on  in 
secret,  and  how  out  of  his  great  love 
for  her,  he  very  nearly  gave  up  his 
business  to  have  her,  I  dare  say  she  'd 
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have  met  him  and  married  him.  But 
out  of  his  natural  strength  he  hid  a 
lot  he  felt,  though  it  turned  the  world 
gray  for  him  when  he  lost  her.  'T  was 
his  first  and  only  love,  and  he  went 
a  bachelor  after  and  growed  very 
snappy  about  it  for  years.  But  that 
did  n't  prevent  him  from  working 
early  and  late;  and  it  did  n't  prevent 
him  from  keeping  friends  with  the 
mistress  of  Bellaford,  He  watched  her 
married  life  like  a  crishawk  watches 
a  lizard,  and  now  and  again,  when 
Billy  was  from  home,  he  'd  ride  over 
and  have  a  tell  with  Clara  and  put 
the  facts  before  her  and  say  't  was 
never  too  late  to  mend,  and  such  like 
things  bearing  on  the  same  point. 

The  woman  had  her  pride  of  posses- 
sions, you  see,  and  'twas  more  for  the 
farm    and    the    ownership    and    the 
importance    of   being   somebody   on 
Dartymoor,  than  for  anything  else, 
that     Clara  held 
out   against   him 
afore      marriage; 
but  a  time  came 
afterwards   when 
she    wished     the 
farm    at  Jericho, 
and  her  husband 
along  with  it. 

For  very  near 
ten  years  Mrs. 
and  Mr.  Coaker 
jogged  along  after 
a  fashion,  with  no 
worse  cloud  be- 
twixt 'em  than 
the  lack  of  chil- 
der  and  his  fool- 
ishness. They 
married  young 
and  Clara  was  but 
eight-and-twenty 
and  William  no 
more  than  a  year 

older,  when   they  v»,/'*,i-'"-. 

bcginncd  to  show      "she  cave  her  dart: 
their  natures  and  hek  \ 

drift  apart. 

Ten  years  be  a  very  ticklish  time 
in  the  life  of  married  people,  seem- 
ingly; for  the  gilt 's  worn  off  the 
gingerbread  to  the  last  twinkle  by 
that   time,  and  a   pair  have  got  to 


know  each  other  inside  out;  and  if 
there  's  no  childer,  and  no  love  and 
no  respect,  then  't  is  any  odds  but 
wedlock  galls  the  both  of  'em  and 
they  'U  catch  themselves  wishing 
very  hearty  for  a  way  out  of  it. 

'T  was  in  the  memory  of  a  few 
living  men  that  it  happened,  so  I  'm 
telling  you  truth — which  you  might 
doubt  if  you  ban't  well  up  in  the 
ways  of  human  nature.  But,  at  my 
age,  nought  that  man  or  woman  can 
do  surprises  me,  and  I  often  say  that 
if  the  ways  of  God  be  past  under- 
standing, what  about  the  ways  of 
His  creatures?  Cards  beat  their 
makers  and  I  '11  take  my  oath  that 
man  beats  his  quite  as  often. 

With  time  the  Coakers  hated  each 
other  properly,  and  each  felt  their 
own  grievance  the  worst  and  could  n't 
see  t'  other  side.  The  chain  clanked 
from  morning  to  night  as  they 
strained  at  it. 
Clara  confessed  in 
secret  that  she  'd 
got  a  dishonest, 
slack- twisted,  fee- 
ble sot  for  a  hus- 
band, and  that 
he  went  from  bad 
toworse.  She  said 
as  Billy  was  a 
very  different 
man  now  from 
what  hewaswhen 
she  took  him;  she 
declared  she  had 
to  think  and  act 
for  the  pair  of 
'em;  she  knew 
onlytoo  well  that 
profits  had  gone 
down  steady  from 
the  moment  the 
man  come  to  her; 
and  she  added 
that  drink  and 
R-iN-LAw  A  PIECE  oi'  bad  company  was 
iND"  at  the  bottom  of 

it  all. 
And,  for  his  part,  he  declared  that 
Clara's  temper,  never  her  strong 
point  at  any  time,  was  a  thing  of 
the  past;  that  she  did  n't  know  how 
to  treat  a  loving,  faithful  husband; 
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that  she  had  n't  got  no  sense  and  no     had  his  old  mother  living  not   over 


conscience;  that  she  hampered  and 
hindered  him  so  cruel  in  the  conduct 
of  the  farm  that  he  could  n't  call 
his  soul  his  own  there,  but  was  forced 
to  stand  by  and  see  all  manner  of 
silly  things  done.     As  for  the  drink. 


mile  from  Betlaford,  She  was  a 
widow  and  ancient  and  penniless, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  the  man  had 
to  keep  her.  And  there  was  a  tidy 
lot  of  friction  there  too;  because 
while  working  at  Great  Sherberton, 
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he  did  n't  deny  it  and  swore  that 
't  was  his  wife  and  no  other  had  drove 
him  often  to  take  a  drop  over  and 
above,  for  the  simple  pleasure  of 
forgetting  he  was  bom  so  often  as 
possible. 

Clara,  she  grumbled  in  one  ear 
alone,  and  that  was  the  ear  of  John 
Banks;  but  Biliy,  he  did  n't  have  such 
self-respect  in  that  matter  and,  after 
the  fashion  of  weak  men,  would  be 
very  ready  to  whine  out  his  wrongs 
to  any  as  had  time  and  patience  to 
hear  'em.  So,  what  with  her  glum 
face  and  his  whining,  it  got  to  be 
pretty  well  known  on  the  country-side 
and  round  Dartymoor  in  general  that 
the  Coakers  were  ill-sorted  and  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  Men  took  sides 
with  Clara  and  women  said  that 't  was 
William  had  drawn  the  blank. 

To   make   matters    lively,    Coaker 


Billy  had  his  wages  and  did  what 
he  liked  with  'em;  but  as  Clara's 
husband  at  Bellaford,  wages  did  n't 
come  into  it,  and  he  was  forced  to  ask 
her  for  a  bit  for  his  mother  pretty 
often.  The  old  woman  sided  with 
him  naturally,  and  once,  when  Clara 
kept  her  husband  cruel  short  for  a 
month,  after  a  bit  of  silly  work  to 
Tavistock  fair,  where  he  got  drunk 
and  lost  a  purse  of  money,  Mrs. 
Coaker  the  elder  went  up  to  Bella- 
ford  and  gave  her  darter-in-law  a 
piece  of  her  mind.  And  'twas  not 
till  a  whole  Christmas  twelvemonth 
after  that  Clara  would  allow  the  old 
woman  over  her  doorstep  again. 
And  to  mark  how  he  felt  about  it, 
Billy  went  and  bided  a  week  with  his 
mother.  Not  that  that  helped  him. 
He  expected  his  missis  would  soon 
come  to  her  knees  when  he  was  off. 
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But  she  did  n't  and  so  he  went  back 
looking  a  thought  foolish  no  doubt. 

Before  the  crash  came  man  and 
wife  was  not  much  better  than  cat 
and  dog,  and  but  for  the  fear  of  the 
next  world  and  the  power  of  religion, 
naught  would  have  kept  'em  together. 
But  Clara  had  somehow  got  in  the 
habit  of  believing  what  parson  told 
her,  and  she  went  to  church  and  made 
Billy  come  fairly  regular.  In  truth, 
Sunday  would  often  soften  the  ill  of 
the  week  for  a  season  and  make  'em 
both  face  Monday  in  a  more  hopefuller 
frame  of  mind  and  full  of  resolves. 
But  't  was  all  the  same  the  next 
minute,  and  the  blind  could  see  there 
was  bound  to  come  an  end,  though 
none  outside  Providence  ever  guessed 
what  that  end  was  going  to  be  like. 


II 


There  comed  a  stormy  day  in  the 
fall  when  Billy  went  to  Totnes  to 
sell  a  hoss  at  the  hoss  fair.  'T  was 
worth  thirty  pound  and  the  missis 
felt  terrible  sorry  to  part  from  it,  for 
't  was  her  own  driving  hoss,  what  she 
used  in  the  market  cart,  and  she  loved 
the  creature.  But  times  was  shock- 
ing and  none  knowed  how  the  coming 
winter  would  be  faced  at  Bellaford 
or  anywhere  else;  so  it  had  to  go. 
And  the  last  word  she  said  to  William 
was  to  mind  and  not  sell  for  a  shilling 
under  thirty  pound;  and  she  hoped 
in  her  heart,  womanlike,  as  none 
would  offer  the  money  and  the  creature 
would  come  home  along  to  her  in  the 
evening. 

And  William  promised  and  went 
off:  and  his  wife  was  wet-eyed  as  she 
watched  the  hoss  go;  and  after  he  'd 
been  away  an  hour,  John  Banks 
showed  up  in  his  trap,  all  so  neat  as 
nine-pence,  to  have  a  tell  with  Clara. 
She  'd  writ  to  him  as  she  'd  be  free  for 
a  while  on  the  appointed  day,  and  he 
never  wanted  twice  bidding,  so  there 
he  was  just  after  noon;  and  they  had 
some  food  together  and  then  she  went 
out  walking  with  him  by  the  river. 

The  great  buildings  of  the  farm 
lie  just  where  the  mountain  above 
them  begins  to  slope  and  spread  to  the 


valley  beneath.  *T  is  a  nest  in  the 
hillside,  comely  and  beautiful  to  see 
with  fine  moss-grown  thatches,  mighty 
ancient  walls  and  deep-windowed 
chambers,  cool  in  summer  and  snug 
other  times.  A  nest,  you  might  say, 
as  had  harbored  many  a  happy  brood 
in  its  day,  but  was  now  a  home  for 
naught  but  strife  and  discontent 
and  unhappiness. 

Low  green  flats  stretch  under 
Bellaford  to  Dart,  and  the  bridge 
rises  there,  strong  and  solid,  just 
above  the  ruins  of  the  old  pack-hoss 
span  below  it.  There  's  a  long  pool 
above  the  bridge,  and  a  fine  curve  of 
swirling,  chattering  water  below, 
where  the  river  winds  onward  to  the 
heron  haunts  in  the  deep  gorges 
under  hanging  woods.  South  rises 
up  Laughter  Tor,  and  west  heaves 
along  the  great  head  of  Bellaford 
with  the  farm  tucked  snug  into  the 
lap  of  the  hill.  'Twas  sulky  and 
threatening  and  offering  more  rain 
when  John  and  Clara  went  forth. 
Clouds  rolled  over  the  high  lands  and 
Earth  was  dark  and  soaking  wet. 
A  noise  of  many  rills  and  burst 
springs  tumbling  their  waters  to  the 
river  was  in  their  ears,  as  Mr.  Banks 
told  my  gossip  after,  and  everything 
was  water-logged,  with  the  grasses 
all  glittering  white  under  standing 
pools  and  the  air  itself  pretty  near 
turned  to  water,  you  might  say. 
Afore  evening  one  great  streak  of 
red  flame  from  the  sunset  showed  in 
the  notch  of  the  hills;  but  'twas 
swallowed  up  long  afore  Banks  said 
"good-bye"   and  went  back  home. 

However,  go  he  did  n't  till  he  'd 
run  over  all  the  old  ground  and 
begged  and  implored  of  her  to  come 
to  him  and  give  up  this  dog's  life, 
as  he  had  any  time  these  five  years. 
He  made  a  valiant  to-do  about  it 
and  tried  with  all  the  wit  of  love  to 
show  her  wisdom  and  common  sense. 

He  spread  his  waterproof  coat  for 
her  on  a  stone  and  then  he  w^ent  at  her. 

"  A¥hy  to  goodness  do  you  let  your 
days  run  to  ruin  this  fashion  ?  Here  *s 
a  home  and  a  healthy,  clean  man 
waiting  for  you — a  man  as  knows 
your  priceless  worth, — and  yet  you 
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hang  on  here  with  this  worm  gnawing 
at  you,  and  life  all  awry  and  the  time 
going  and  age  coming.  You  can  only 
live  your  appointed  space  through 
once,  and  what 's  the  good  of  it  with 
this  here  chap,  but  dust  and  ashes?" 

"  Dust  and  ashes  it  is,"  she  answered 
him.     "But  there  's  eternity." 

But  she  did  n't  say  it  as  if  eternity 
was  going  to  be  much  more  of  a 
treat  than  time. 

"Eternity  can  look  after  itself," 
John  Banks  told  her,  "and,  whether 
or  no,  I  can't  see  any  great  catch  in 
eternity  if  you  be  going  to  spend 
it  along  with  that  worthless  trash 
you  call  'husband.'" 

"Never!"  she  fired  out.  "Never 
once  will  I  look  at  the  wretch.  I  've 
had  enough  and  to  spare  of  him  this 
side  the  grave.     There  's  no  marrying 


Banks  heaved  a  hugeous  sigh. 

"  There  's  no  marrying  there,  as 
you  say,  so  why  to  God  can't  you 
come  to  me  afore  'tis  too  late?  He 
don't  want  you.  'T  is  offering  cheese- 
cakes to  a  pig — your  living  along 
with  him.  If  you  could  but  see  it, 
a  lovely,  clever,  long-sighted  woman 
like  you  was  sent  into  the  world  to  be 
fussed  over  and  worshipped,  not  tram- 
pled under  foot.  You  was  sent  to  be 
a  light  and  glory  to  some  proper  man, 
not  to  be  scorned  by  this  one.  'T  is 
Hke  a  (lower  on  a  dung- heap — you 
biding  with  William  Coaker.  Give  it 
up  and  keep  sane  and  self-respecting, 
and  turn  your  back  on  Bellaford 
and  live  with  me  to  Buckfastleigh. 
Sell  the  farm  and  forget  these  here 
cruel  years,  and  begin  again  with  a 
sober.  God-fearing  chap." 


there,  and  if  I  see  him  upalong, 
which  be  terrible  doubtful,  I  should 
think,  I  '11  pass  him  like  the  dirt  he 


'AST  AND  SWUNG  off" 

But  Mrs.  Coaker  could  n't  come 
to  it. 

"  I  've  took  him  and  I  must  abide 
by  him,"  she  said. 


"  A  worthless  varmint.  I  'd  hoped 
he  'd  have  drunk  hisself  to  death, 
or  some  such  thing,  years  agone. 
But  the  devil  looks  ofter  his  own, 
we  all  know.  To  think  of  that 
swilling  wretch  pawing  such  as  you!" 

"Not  him,"  she  said.  "I've  got 
my  pride.  He  don't  paw  roe  no 
more,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  '11  never  care  for  none  else,"  he 
went  on.  "  You  'm  the  only  woman 
alive  for  me,  and  will  be  for  ever  and 
ever.  You  see,  I  never  change.  And 
such   a  home  as  I  can  offer  you!" 

"I  know,  I  know,  John.  Don't 
think  I  don't  know  what  you  are, 
and  what  you  would  be,  and  what 
I  "ve  lost,  I  owe  you  more  in  com- 
fort than  I  could  pay,  if  I  was  to 
come  to  you  to-morrow." 

"  Come  then.  I  'm  waiting.  I 
don't  change.  I  'd  give  my  life  and 
soul  for  your  happiness,  Clara." 

"  T  is  religion  holds  me  back — 
only  that." 

"  You  're  mad  to  say  so!"  he  cried 

out.     "  Don't   you   see   that   't  is  to 

bide  along  with  this  trash  that  makes 

you    wicked    and    not    good?     Don't 
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you  see  that  all  your  evil  thoughts, 
and  your  hate,  and  your  envy,  and 
your  bitter  speeches,  and  bitter  tears 
and  temper,  and  the  rest  of  it — all, 
all  would  lift  off  you  for  ever  if  you 
came  to  me?  Then  you  'd  be  sweet 
and  happy  and  wholesome  as  a 
songbird.  And  that 's  how  you  was 
meant  to  be  by  your  Maker — as  we 
all  are.  You  mind  when  Sam  Merri- 
pjt  changed  wives  with  Enoch  Ford. 
What  happened  ?  Why,  four  miserable 
creatures  was  turned  into  four  happy 
ones.  Every  fool  knows  that  to  give 
and  take  be  the  highest  sense  in  life. 
Life  can't  go  on  if  we  don't  all  do 
that.     And  why  for  should  we  stop 

short  at ?" 

She  got  up  then;  but  he  'd  shook 
her  and  well  he  knew  it  by  her  changed 
color.  Not  that  he  was  a  Godless 
man,  mark  you — straight  as  a  line 
in  business,  sober,  self-respecting  and 
always  kind  to  the  unlucky  ones. 
But  his  partickler  brand  of  religion 
left  room  for  common  sense — he 
did  n't  take  it  off,  like  his  hat,  when 
he  went  afore  his  Maker — and  that 's 
a  terrible  rare  thing,  I  do  assure  you. 
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They  parted  and  he  got  home  just 
aching  with  love  and  hunger  for  her; 
and  Clara  felt  the  same,  but  she  had  n't 
time  to  sorrow  or  think  about  it  over- 
much just  then,  for  trouble  came, 
like  a  thunderclap,  afore  she  *d  been 
back  in  her  house  an  hour.  Then 
her  head  man — Saul  Woodley  he 
was — returned  from  Totnes  fair  with 
bad   news. 

He  broke  it  to  her  that  her  husband 
had  got  drinking  along  of  a  lot  of 
harder-headed  fellows  than  himself. 

"I  begged  him,**  says  Woodley, 
"I  begged  him  for  shame  and  sense 
to  sell  the  hoss  first  and  hand  over 
the  money  to  me  afore  he  went  off 
merrymaking;  but  he  would  n't.  He 
was  tight  as  a  barrel  in  an  hour  or  so ; 
for  he  can't  carry  beer  better  than 
a  boy;  and  next  time  I  seed  him  he  'd 
done  a  deal  and  exchanged  your  hoss 
for  a  mare — said  to  be  worth  twenty 
pound.  He  'd  got  ten  pound  in  notes 
along  with  the  hoss;  and  tried  to 
explain  to  me,  so  well  as  his  muddled 
wits  would  let  him,  that  he  *d  made  a 
very  clever  bargain.  But  the  mare 
they  've  palmed  off  on  him  were  n't 
worth  much  more  than  her  halter. 
He  'd  been  kindiddled  by  a  gipsy; 
and  when  us  set  out  to  find  the 
rascal,  of  course  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  I  left  Mr.  Coaker  soon 
afterwards  and  he  was  in  his  cups 
making  a  pretty  row  up  and  down 
the  fair.  'T  is  odds  but  he  *11  be 
locked  up  afore  now.  And  I  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  as  he  may  be,  though  very 
like  the  notes  was  flash  ones.*' 

The  missis  heard  all  and  gave  a 
bit  of  a  sob  in  her  throat  and  left 
Woodley. 

But  time  passed,  and  it  was  n't 
till  a  long  bit  after  midnight  that  the 
rest  of  the  story  comed  to  be  told. 

Billy  Coaker  missed  getting  locked 
up  at  Totnes.  He  raged  and  drank 
and  raged,  and  then,  finally,  some- 
body put  him  on  his  new  hoss  and 
he  set  out  for  home.  And  as  he  went 
along,  the  night  steadied  him,  no 
doubt,  and  he  got  to  a  terrible  dark 
pass  with  himself  and  seed  a  glimpse 
of  the  man  he  was.     Life  pressed  on 


him  pretty  heavy  then,  and  there 
comed  into  him  a  valiant  yearning 
to  get  out  of  it  and  make  away  with 
himself.  At  his  blackest  moment, 
riding  along  homeward  nigh  Dartmeet 
his  old,  worthless  mare  went  down, 
and  he  could  n't  get  her  on  her  legs 
again,  do  what  he  might.  And  he 
sat  and  stared  at  the  river  running, 
and  felt  the  rain  driving  through 
his  clothes;  and  he  listed  to  the  owls 
hollering  above  in  Brimpts  wood; 
and  so,  taking  one  thing  with  an- 
other, he  judged  *t  was  a  pity  to  go 
on  with  living  and  reckoned  he  'd 
never  be  in  a  better  mind  to  end  his 
wretched  life  than  then. 

He  took  the  halter  off  the  hoss  and 
got  up  a  tree  that  stretched  over 
the  way,  and  made  ready.  The  last 
thing  he  done  was  to  feel  in  his 
pockets  and  discover  as  they  'd  been 
picked  afore  he  left  Totnes.  No 
doubt  that  decided  him.  There  was 
a  sovereign  left  in  his  breeches  that 
the  rogues  could  n*t  get  to;  but  he 
set  no  store  by  it  and  made  the  rope 
fast  and  swung  off,  before  he  had 
time  to  think  and  change  his  feeble 
mind. 

And  there  Philip  Ouldsbroom  and 
his  man  **  Tiger  "  found  the  poor  blid 
swinging  in  front  of  their  horses  as 
they  rode  home  to  Postbridge  from 
the  fair.  And  they  cut  him  down, 
still  warm,  and  got  a  man  from  Dart- 
meet  called  Caunter.  Then  Caunter 
fetched  a  cart  and  t'  others  rode  one 
each  side  of  him,  and  so  they  took 
Billy  home  to  his  wife. 

*T  was  half  after  two  afore  they 
reached  Bellaford  and  roused  the 
folk;  and  Mrs.  Coaker  herself  looked 
out  from  the  chicket  window  in  the 
roof  above  the  door.  Then  Oulds- 
broom, he  shouted  out  to  her  the 
terrible  news. 

"  *T  is  your  good  man  *s  made  away 
with  himself,  I  'm  sorry  to  have  to 
tell  you,**  said  he.  "Me  and  Tiger 
have  fetched  him  back  in  Jim  Caun- 
ter* s  cart;  and  Jim  's  down  here  too." 

"  You  'd  best  to  ope  the  door, 
please,"  said  Caunter.  "  And  we  *  m 
all  terrible  vexed  about  it;  but  there 
'tis:  he  *s  a  goner,  so  perhaps  you  '11 
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tell  us  where  you  *d  like  him  put  to." 

If  you  *ll  believe  me,  the  woman 
wouldn't  ope! 

"I  don't  want  him,"  she  says. 
"Take  him  to  his  friends!" 

"  He  've  got  a  pound  in  his  pocket," 
cries  out  the  chap  Tiger,  thinking 
to  soften  her. 

"Bury  him  with  it!"  she  says;  and 
then  she  slaps  down  the  window. 

'T  was  a  great  quandary  for  them 
men-f  And  Caunter  was  for  taking 
the  corpse  to  Billy's  mother,  but 
Phil  Oiidsbroom  wouldn't  hear  of 
that. 

"'T  would  kill  her,"  he  declared. 
"  Us  '11  carry  the  poor  clay  to  Farmer 
White  at  Dury.  He'll  let  un  bide 
there  till  crowner  's  sat  upon  un." 

So  they  went  oflE  to  White,  and  he 
was  terrible  short  at  being  woke 
from  his  sleep  and  told  'em  to  put 
Coaker  in  the  river  and  go  after 
him  themselves.  So  then  Ouldsbroom 
was  for  taking  the  poor  creature  to 
his  own  farm  up  at  Hartland;  but 
Tiger  warned  him  against  any  such 
thing,  because  't  was  well  known  that 
parson  would  n't  bury  suicides,  or 
have  any  truck  with  such  irregular 
goings  on. 

"  You  '11  be  left  with  him  on  your 
hands,"  said  Tiger  "and  you  know 
the  missis  will  make  a  cruel  upstore 
about  it  if  you  take  him  there.  And 
you  need  n't  trouble  about  his  feelings, 
because  he  's  dead." 

"  'T  is  a  case  of  the  dead  burying 
their  dead,  by  the  looks  of  it,"  says 
Caunter. 

So  they  bore  the  man  to  his  mother 
and  by  chance  she  'd  got  a  doctor 
biding  along  with  her  for  salmon 
fishing,  and  the  gentleman  rose  up 
at  once  from  his  bed  and  was  wonder- 
ful interested  in  the  story.  Then 
Caunter,  he  drove  off  home  and 
Ouldsbroom  and  Tiger  went  home  too. 

'T  was  a  great  adventure  for  all 
concerned;  but  more  was  yet  to  come. 

Ill 

Clara  did  n't  waste  no  time.  She 
felt  kind  and  large-hearted  to  every- 
body again   in   a   minute   after  her 


husband  was  gone,  and  even  forgived 
William  himself.  Next  day  she  sent 
a  letter  to  John  Banks  and  said  as  the 
late  Coaker  had  done  a  sensible  thing 
at  last  and  gone  out  of  it.  '*  I  shall 
come  to  Buckfastleigh  the  day  after 
to-morrow,"  she  wrote;  "  I  can't  bide 
here  another  day.  And  I  leave  you 
to  get  a  lodgment  there  and  to  do  all 
that 's  got  to  be  done  for  me  here, 
and  sell  the  lot.  I  '11  turn  my  back  on 
Bellaford  with  joy  and  gladness,  and 
never  mean  to  see  the  place  again  so 
long  as  I  live." 

A  cool  woman,  but  she  had  a  nasty 
shock  the  night  afore  she  started. 
Of  course  Banks  came  over  the  minute 
he  got  the  letter,  and  put  all  in  train 
and  promised  to  do  everything  and 
sell  the  place  in  due  course.  Then 
he  went  home  cheerful  as  a  cricket, 
and  arranged  for  her  to  stop  with 
his  aunt,  and  to  be  axed  out  in  church 
the  next  Sunday;  because  he  was  that 
sort  of  man  and  reckoned  he  'd 
waited  long  enough,  and  a  bit  too 
long,  and  thought  that  'twould  be 
silly  nonsense  to  put  it  off  any 
more. 

Mrs.  Coaker  was  packing  late  that 
night  and  had  just  fmished  her  boxes, 
when  there  came  a  quiet  knock  at 
the  door;  and  she  went  out  and  found 
her  husband  standing  ^  there.  He 
were  n't  no  spectrum  neither,  but  a 
living  man,  though  with  a  terrible 
sheepish  expression  on  his  face.  It 
turned  her  queer  a  bit,  but  she  did- 
n't faint,  nor  nothing  of  that.  She 
pulled  herself  together  and  looked 
him  up  and  down  and  seed  he  was 
alive.    Then  she  said: 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"  I  '11  come  in  and  explain,"  an- 
swered Billy. 

And  his  tale  was  soon  told.  Oulds- 
broom and  Tiger  must  have  rode 
along  almost  the  moment  he  set 
out  to  hang  hisself,  for,  though  he 
was  three  parts  dead  when  they  took 
him  down,  he  weren't  gone  alto- 
gether, and  the  doctor  to  his  mother's 
being  clever  in  such  matters,  had 
labored  at  his  carcase  a  longful  time 
and  got  the  works  going  again.  He 
was   terrible    weak,    of   course,    but 
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pretty  much  as  usual  in  every  other 
way. 

"  So  there  it  is,"  he  said.     "  I  done  " 
my  best,  but  it  were  n*t  to  be." 

"Your  best!"  she  answered,  bitter 
as  lemon.  "A  pretty  best!  Can't 
even  kill  yourself  like  a  man!  And 
well  I  might  have  knowed  it,  for 
never  in  your  life  did  you  carry 
through  anything  you  attempted, 
except  to  get  drunk  and  waste  my 
money." 

"What  next?  That 's  what  I  want 
to  know,"  he  said.  "I  comed  up 
quiet  by  night  out  of  consideration 
for  you.  None  knows  I  'm  alive 
yet  but  mother  and  doctor." 

"  If  you'm  worth  your  salt  you  '11 
try  again,"  she  replied.  "Every- 
body thinks  you  be  dead,  and  the 
sooner  't  is  true,  the  better.  But 
that 's  all  one  to  me  now.  You  'm 
dead  so  far  as  I  'm  concerned;  and 
dead  you  will  be  if  you  was  to  come 
to  life  again  fifty  times  over.  In  a 
word,  I  'm  off.  I  ban't  going  to 
alter  all  my  plans  and  break  my  word 
to  John  Banks  for  you — dead  or 
alive.  Marry  him  I  can't,  for  the 
moment,  since  you  be  here;  but  go 
to  him  I  will.  He  expects  me  to- 
morrow,   and    to-morrow    he'll    see 


me. 
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"  When  this  gets  about  he  may  look 
at  it  different,  however,"  suggested 
Billy.  Very  civil  he  was.  Butter 
wouldn't  have  melted  in  his  mouth 
as  they  say. 

She  laughed  scornful  at  that. 

"  He  *s  a  man,"  she  said.  "  He 
ban't  like  you.  He  loves  me  and  he 
wants  me  and  he  knows  what  I  be 
worth — which  you  never  did." 

He  was  a  bit  shook  by  his  adven- 
tures, no  doubt,  and  he  sat  down 
on  the  settle  at  that  and  began  to 
cry. 

"  I  done  my  best  to  free  you,"  he 
repeated  over  and  over. 

"You  get  home  to  your  mother," 
advised  Clara  Coaker.  "That 's  the 
place  for  you.  I  *ve  got  no  more  use 
for  you,  and  never  shall  have.  It 's 
took  a  lot  to  make  me  do  what  I  'm 
going  to  do;  but  once  my  mind  's 
made  up,  I  don't  change.     You  know 


that,  or  ought  to.  And  if  you  intend 
to  live  and  have  the  understanding 
to  divorce  me,  you  '11  do  it;  and  so 
soon  as  you  have,  then  I  '11  let  you 
and  your  mother  bide  here  in  my 
farm  till  you  'm  both  dead.  But  not  a 
day  sooner.  I  can't  say  no  fairer  than 
that,  and  few  women  would  go  as 
far.  To  come  to  life  again  was  the 
last  straw.  You  ought  to  blush  to  sit 
there  and  face  me  with  such  a  mean 
tale." 

"  Blame  the  doctor  then,  not  me," 
replied  her  husband,  showing  a  bit 
of  spirit. 

"Why  couldn't  he  mind  his  own 
business?" 

"  'T  was  his  business,  come  to  think 
on  it." 

Billy  had  already  cheered  up  won- 
derful at  these  hopeful  words  about 
the  farm.  Now  he  axed  if  she  'd 
want  any  rent  for  Bellaford,  and  she 
said  certainly  she  should.  And  then 
she  refused  to  argue  more,  but  bade 
him  be  off  and  never  look  upon  her 
again.  And  then  she  locked  the 
door  against  him  and  finished  her 
packing. 

It  all  worked  a  wonder  afterwards, 
as  things  will  when  people  be  quite 
clear-headed  and  know  their  own 
minds.  Clara,  she  went  to  Banks, 
and  Billy,  he  divorced  her  in  due 
season,  according  to  law.  And  she 
brought  her  carpenter  some  brave 
childer  and  rewarded  him  very  well 
for  waiting,  and  made  him  a  proud 
and  happy  man.  While  as  for 
William  he  got  his  mother  to  Bellaford 
and  pulled  hisself  together  something 
amazing,  and  even  paid  a  bit  of  rent 
now  and  again.  He  lived  there  till 
he  died,  and  't  was  rumored  that  his 
mother,  on  her  deathbed,  strongly 
advised  him  to  marry  once  more. 

But  he  only  looked  at  her  with 
dumbfoundered  amazement  and 
doubtless  thought  her  mind  was  gone. 

From  the  day  she  left  it,  Clara  never 
set  eyes  on  Bellaford,  and,  though 
Dartymoor  bom  and  bred,  when 
folk  talked  of  the  place  she  always 
changed  the  subject.  'Twas  sold 
for  a  poor  figure  when  Billy  Coaker 
died  in  earnest. 
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SECOND  LETTER:  ON  PAN  AND 
THE  NYMPHS 

This  letter  was  written  from  Chanc- 
tonbury  Ring — that  beacon  of  the 
Sussex  Downs,  a  favorite  haunt  of 
the  writer's — apparently  in  October. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  immediate 
successor  of  my  first  selection,  but 
has  been  chosen  as  containing  a  more 
or  less  reasoned  statement  of  my 
friend's  views  upon  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal concern.  Again,  it  explains 
itself,  and  needs  little  more  preface 
from  an  editor  than  this.  It  is  'ad- 
dressed to  a  young  girl  whose  beliefs 
and  opinions  are  necessarily  derived 
from  those  who  have  had  the  right  to 
teach  her,  by  one  who  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  think  for  himself.  What 
I  consider  admirable  in  it  is  the  way 
in  which  respect  for  her  faith  is  com- 
bined with  independence  of  personal 
judgment.  It  is  a  fine  plea  for  tol- 
eration. 

Chanctonbury.     a  white  morning 
in  October. 

Your  letter — oh! 

Thank  you,  Sanchia. 

The  postmistress  of  Ste)aiing  hand- 
ed it  me  yestere*en  with  a  smile. 
"  Tis  from  a  leddy,  simmingly/'  quod 
she;  but  "  Madam/'  said  I,  "  'tis  from 
the  Lady" — ^and  made  her  perfectly 
happy.  The  moon  rose  full  and  or- 
ange over  the  shoulder  of  Wolston- 
bury  as  I  broke  the  seal.  Half-way 
up  the  borstal  road  through  the  wood 
I  lit  a  match  and  read  till  I  burnt 
my  fingers.  When  I  was  at  home, 
snug  in  the  Ring,  I  read  it  all.  A 
fair  script,  Sanchia,  guarded,  temper- 
ate, extraordinarily  Greek  (for  you 
are  Greek,  you  know;  your  mean  is 
pure   gold — ^whereas    I,    for   all    my 
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love,  remain  an  incurable  Romantick. 
I  prefer  it  with  a  K.) :  I  admire  what 
I  can  never  attain — and  so  we  grow; 
there  's  no  other  way. 

I  sha'  n't  tell  you  how  often  I  Ve 
read  it,  nor  what  I  've  done  with  it. 

Yes,  I  will,  by  George,  lest  you  are 
tempted  to  vanity.  I  've  burned 
it  with  fire.  I  made  one  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  Ring,  out  of  driftwood 
and  bracken.  They  might  have  seen 
it  from  Cissbury,  and  perhaps  they 
did.  I  put  the  document  in  a  match- 
box, the  match-box  in  a  crock,  and 
when  you  were  reduced  to  fine  silky 
black  ash  (such  a  pretty  ash  burned 
Sanchia  makes,  glossy  as  a  top-hat,  and 
her  writing  a  deeper  black  upon  the 
black)  I  took  you  on  to  the  barrow 
of  some  dead  Briton  and  scattered 
you  to  the  four  airts.  Subtilized 
essence  of  Queen  Mab  now  permeates 
the  Weald.     Sussex  thrills. 

Your  news  is  good.  I  *m  glad 
you  are  hard  at  work  with  your  paint- 
box, and,  as  you  say,  learning  to  do 
without  me.  There 's  a  back-handed 
compliment  in  that,  which  I  like  from 
my  only  correspondent.  Also  it  shows 
that  we  can  afford  to  tell  each  other 
the  truth,  which  is  a  full-faced  com- 
pliment indeed.  When  all 's  said. 
Friendship  has  nothing  to  do  with 
greetings  and  partings — ^and  this 
island  contains  us  both.  You  can 
always  find  me — if  you  want  to;  or 
I  can  find  you,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  I  believe. 

Now  for  news.  ...  I  met  a 
fool  in  the  forest — or  on  the  forest 
fringes,  as  we  may  call  Ditchling 
Heath.  There,  upon  the  open  heath 
as  I  lay,  he  came  up  and  accosted 
me,  tract  in  hand. 

I  was  frying  a  mid-day  rasher — 
always    a    nice    business    with    me. 
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After  the  customary  allusions  to  the 
weather — which  was  perfect  —  he 
offered  me  his  tract.  The  title  was 
"Clean  Your  Dirty  Windows."  He 
called  it  "my  little  book,"  but 
was  n*t  the  author.  He  was  a  fool 
all  the  same. 

The  effect  of  his  tract — for  being 
very  busy,  I  asked  him  to  give  me 
a  digest — ^was  that  you  could  not  see 
God  unless  you  cleaned  your  soul's 
windows.  He  told  me  that,  and  I 
said,  "Of  course  you  can*t."  He 
said,  "  There  's  more  than  that  in  my 
little  book,"  and  I  replied,  looking 
warily  up  from  my  frying-pan,  "  I  'm 
sure  there  must  be,  because  that's 
a  platitude."  I  was  rather  cropped 
with  the  man,  and  like  him  for  not 
being  nettled.  He  said,  "Don't  let 
me  interrupt  your  repast";  and  I 
said  that  he  would  n't — and  would  he 
share  it  ?  He  declined,  but  still  stood 
his  ground.  I  had  nothing  to  say — 
and  said  it.  He  did  n't  seem  to  be 
put  about. 

All  was  going  well,  when  I  was 
thoughtless  enough  to  pour  some  of 
my  beer  on  the  ground — a  trick  of 
mine,  as  you  know, — and  to  explain 
it  as  a  libation  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs. 
Like  all  dullards,  incapable  of  laugh- 
ter, he  suspected  mockery  where  none 
assuredly  was.  He  looked  at  me, 
raising  his  eyebrows,  and  said  sickly, 
"You  make  a  jest  of  these  things?" 
By  Heaven,  but  he  angered  me.  I 
fell  upon  him  tooth  and  claw,  spared 
neither  age  (he  was  no  younger  than 
me)  nor  sex  (and  he  was  neuter).  I 
asked  him  roundly  how  he  dared, 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  so 
talk  of  another  religion,  and  that  of 
such  a  people?  Preposterous  in  me! 
But  I  did  n't  see  why  he  should  have 
the  monopoly  of  attack.  Moreover  I 
had  n't  talked  to  a  living  soul  for 
twenty-four  hours — and  I  supposed 
that  his  lived. 

He  tried  the  high  horse,  but  I 
pulled  him  off  it,  and  we  fought  on 
foot.  "Pray,"  says  he,  "do  you 
presume  to  declare  yourself  seriously 
an  accepter  of  Greek  mythology?" 
Ass  that  he  was!  But  I  had  to 
answer  him  according  to  his  asininity. 


I  observed  that  he  was  forsaking  the 
point  of  quarrel,  which  had  concerned 
my  challenge  of  his  temerity,  not 
his  of  mine.  His  had  asked.  Did  I 
jest  about  religion?  I  put  it  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  see  the  futility  of 
his  question  by  the  way  I  had  framed 
mine.  "If  you,  good  Sir,"  I  said, 
"are  troubled  with  the  possibility 
of  my  worship  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs, 
why  should  you  resent  it  if  I  deplore 
yours  of  Whomsoever  it  may  be?" 
I  went  on  to  assure  him  that  I  did  n't 
deplore  it  at  all,  but  hinted  that  there 
were  many  millions  in  this  world  of 
thinking  men  who  would,  and  did; 
and  that  some  had  gone  to  the  bonfire 
and  others  had  drawn  the  sword 
solely  because  they  deplored  it.  I 
added  that,  as  a  matter  of  statistics, 
the  majority  of  his  fellow-subjects 
in  this  Empire  deplored  it  profoundly. 
We  parted,  I  may  tell  you,  better 
friends. 

I  said  too  much,  and  talked  like  a 
prig,  I  know — ^your  letter,  Sanchia, 
and  the  holy  influences  of  this  place 
reprove  me;  but  I  loathe  your  glib 
precisian  like  poison;  and  he  angered 
me.  For  that  matter,  the  most 
intolerant  man  I  ever  knew — ^without 
exception — ^was  an  uncle  of  mine,  one 
Simon  Battersby,  Esquire,  explicitly 
a  Free  Thinker.  His  glory  was  in 
his  freedom  from  dogma,  and  yet 
the  old  man  was  bound  and  gagged 
by  one.  His  dogma  was  that  it  was 
wicked  to  go  to  church;  and  if  any 
one  belonging  to  him  did  it,  he  was 
morally  shocked.  The  end  of  him 
was  tins.  All  his  children  went  high 
church,  and  one  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  He  cut  them,  one  by  one, 
out  of  his  will,  refused  them,  one  by 
one,  his  hospitality.  Poor,  horrible 
old  galley-hand.  Another  yoked  slave 
for  you:  to  add  to  your  collection. 

I  don't  go  to  church  often,  myself, 
because  I  can't  be  so  aware  of  high 
God  within  four  walls  as  I  can  out  of 
doors:  yet  I  am  very  capable  of 
believing  that  a  common  symbol  of 
moral  direction  and  a  common  focus- 
sing-point for  the  emotions  are  valu- 
able things.    Take  the  roof  off  your 
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church  or  knock  a  wall  down  and 
I  'm  with  you  directly.  Was  n't  it 
old  Wendell  Holmes  who  said  that 
he  did  n't  approve  of  growing  oaks 
in  flower-pots?  Wise  man — ^making 
proverbs,  like  Polonius.  It 's  by  no 
means  that  I  mind  the  people — ^unless 
they  have  their  best  clothes  on,  which 
they  don't  on  week-days.  I  think 
that  a  crowd  really  awed  by  a  Presence 
is  a  moving  experience — and  the 
emotion  is  catching.  You  get  that 
abroad,  in  Southern  France  (at  the 
Saintes-Maries,  for  instance!),  notably 
in  Russia.  Once,  in  Moscow,  I  saw 
an  ikon  exhibited  to  the  people:  it 's 
done  once  in  a  blue  moon.  The 
Square  was  packed,  a  sea  of  white 
faces  (the  Russians  are  ghastly  white, 
all  like  ghosts) — all  turned  one  way. 
Every  eye  fixed,  every  mouth  open. 
The  priests  came  out,  a  gorgeous, 
absorbed  throng  of  them;  and  we  all 
quivered.  Then  there  was  a  hush 
like  death,  while  certain  juggleries, 
bowings  and  signings  were  doing 
among  them.  We  all  had  our  eyes 
intent  upon  the  Thing  under  a  gold 
veil.  The  Thing  was  lifted  up, 
flashed  naked  for  a  minute.  Every 
soul  there  fell  prone  to  the  earth, 
myself  included,  I  can  tell  you;  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  over 
Moscow  for  a  space  of  time.  Wonder- 
ful. If  you  want  that  kind  of  thing, 
or  anything  like  it,  in  our  country 
you  must  go  to  the  Trooping  of  the 
Colors  on  the  Queen's  birthday. 
It 's  all  we  have  left  of  a  national 
religion,  absolutely  all. 

My  own,  particular,  personal  thrill, 
to  be  got  within  four  walls,  comes 
to  me  in  a  Cathedral  (which  must 
be  Anglican,  for  the  purpose)  when 
they  are  singing  evensong  in  a  shut 
choir,  and  there  *s  a  handful  of 
people  in  the  nave — a  hushed 
tourist  or  so,  some  faithful  enthusiast 
whose  day  is  made  by  such  cere- 
monial, and  a  sprinkling  of  holy 
women — ^nurses,  nuns  or  whatever. 
You  hear  a  mumbled  lesson,  or  guess 
at  it;  then  there  's  a  pause  of  pre- 
paration and  suspense.  Then,  out 
of  the  gray  stillness,  a  boy's  young 
voice  goes  spearing  and  trembling  up ; 


and  you  forget  all  about  the  shock- 
headed  rogue  in  his  tumbled  surplice, 
and  believe  for  a  few  blessed  moments 
that  he  is  quiring  with  the  young-eyed 
cherubim.  So  he  is,  and  so  may  you 
be,  while  you  can  believe  it.  And 
there  *s  the  secret  out. 

A  poet  said,  "  God  first  made  man ; 
and  straightway  man  made  God,"  and 
spoke  profound  truth  in  his  little 
chirpy  paradox.  That 's  why,  for  me, 
all  religion  is  true,  and  each  religion 
false.  Each  of  them  will  exclude  all 
the  others — ^like  the  jealous  Hebrews 
of  old  time ;  or  Mahomet  ^th  a  Koran 
in  one  hand,  and  a  scimitar  in  the 
other  for  nous  auires;  like  our  friend 
of  Tarsus,  who  has  much  to  answer 
for;  yes,  my  dear,  and  like  the  Brad- 
laughs  and  Ingersolls  of  our  day,  or 
my  spluttering  old  Uncle  Simon,  who 
used  to  gnash  his  wicked  gums  at  the 
church-going  bell,  and  stoke  the  fires 
of  a  Gehenna  of  his  own  for  the  likes 
of  your  grave  and  reverend  Uncle 
William,  and  your  own  dear  obsequi- 
ous head,  bowed  in  a  fair  place  to  a 
fair  emblem  of  God  the  Father  in 
God  the  Son. 

I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  talk 
to  you  of  these  things.  I  never  have 
yet,  you  *11  allow.  And  yet  I  'm 
deadly  serious  over  it,  and  in  the 
vein — and  you  know  that  I  've  too 
•much  respect  for  my  own  store  of 
Poesy  ever  to  breathe  a  tarnish  on 
yours.  One  is  so  contrived,  I  think, 
that  one  can't  hurt  a  soul  without 
hurting  one's  own.  Shall  I  go  on? 
In  all  reverence,  I  shall. 

The  indisputable  fact,  as  I  take 
it  to  be,  that  every  man  must  make 
God  in  his  own  image  assures  me  that 
every  man  is  also  right.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  handiwork  of 
every  honest  man  who  goes  a  God- 
making.  Others,  of  whom  there  are  n't 
so  many  as  you  might  think,  don't 
count.  Every  man  is  honest,  and 
every  woman  good,  when  in  love; 
and  you  can't  make  a  God  unless  you 
love  him  first.  When  you  are  in 
love,  Sanchia,  as  I  hope  you  will  be 
some  day  (and  I  there  to  rejoice  in 
the  sight),  all  the  loveliest  things 
you  ever  dreamed  of  or  have  dis- 
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tilled  out  of  the  million  things  you 
have  come  up  against  will  go  into 
what  you  love.  For  you  won't  love 
a  man  so  much  as  the  image  you  make 
out  of  him  and  yourself:  and  so 
surely  as  you  have  made  your  own 
God,  so  surely  (Heaven  be  with  you !) 
you  will  make  your  lover.  All  that 
he  will  provide  will  be  a  peg  for  you 
to  hang  your  garlands  and  fair 
draperies  upon.  The  fairer  your  good 
thoughts,  the  happier  your  good 
experiences,  the  nobler  will  he  show 
up  for  your  bedecking  of  his  pegship. 
He  will  be  your  fairest  work  of  art, 
Sanchia;  and  unless  I  'm  partial — 
which  is  absurd,  of  course — ^he  ought 
to  be  a  very  goodly  sight.  I  tell  you, 
I  want  to  see  the  fellow. 

If  Religion  is  not  that,  then  I  am 
an  ass.  It 's  pure  Poetry,  I  believe: 
the  best  thing  you  can  make,  roade 
out  of  the  best  things  you  have 
collected,  and  passed  through  your 
mind  at  its  best.  There  are  such  a  lot 
of  them  too!  The  flush  of  dawn — 
there  11  be  a  lot  of  that  still  won- 
der in  your  God;  the  wrath  of  a 
storm;  music;  the  rhythm  (endless, 
world  without  end)  of  running  water; 
children's  voices ;  a  young  man  louting 
to  an  old  one  (a  beautiful  thing);  a 
windless  evening  in  Autumn,  when 
the  sky  is  translucent  violet,  fainting 
to  white,  and  the  moon  rides  out, 
color  of  an  old  coin;  the  Sun  on  a 
brown  hill;  hares  at  play  in  young 
com;  a  mother  cat  in  lazy  ease  (all 
her  troubles  over),  gravely  watching 
her  kittens,  and  purring  entire  con- 
tentment; any  mother  of  any  baby, 
and  any  father  of  any  fine  young  man 
ready  to  go  out  into  the  world;  any 
girl  with  her  sweetheart,  any  boy 
on  his  first  adventure;  day  and  night; 
rain;  Spring  sounds — ^lambs  in  the 
pasture,  the  cuckoo  over  the  copse; 
the  sea  asleep  and  the  sea  in  a  rage : 
out  of  all  these  wonders,  O  Sanchia, 
you  have  made  Him  you  worship, 
and  will  one  day  make  him  you  are 
to  cherish.  There 's  no  need  to  separ- 
ate them;  they  are  indistinguishable. 
And  well  for  us  that  it  is  so.  Who, 
what  poet,  do  you  suppose,  first  saw 
God   in   the    Sacrament?      Why,    a 


Greek  of  course,  who  saw  more  in  wine 
than  a  fermented  liquor,  and  more  in 
wheaten  bread  than  flour  and  water. 
**The  Earth  and  its  store"  went  into 
those  emblems.  They  received,  who 
did  receive,  more  than  a  breakfast  who 
took  that  morning  meal.  The  Greek 
was  a  metaphysician  as  well  as  a  poet ; 
but  he  was  more  poet  than  metaphy- 
sician. Plato  used  to  deal  with 
Goodness,  Temperance  and  Justice 
as  if  they  were  crystal  forms,  to  be 
weighed  and  handled;  so  did  the  rest 
of  his  race.  The  Word  of  God  in- 
carnate, under  their  conduct  of  the 
notion,  was  to  be  got,  whole  and 
entire,  in  a  flake  of  white  bread. 

And  who  showed  us  God  in  the 
Mother  and  Child  ?  Why,  the  Romans, 
of  course,  who  knew  by  their  need 
what  a  Mother  was  and  what  a  Son 
should  be.  They  knew  that  there 
lay  our  tap-root — for  we  are  earthy 
of  the  earth:  Wife  and  child,  hearth 
and  rooftree,  you  know.  You  and  I 
are  neither  spouses  nor  parents,  but 
I  suppose  we  learned  the  truth  of  that 
from  our  mothers*  laps. 

I  don't  think  that  we,  as  a  race, 
have  done  Christianity  much  but 
harm.  It  started  as  a  pure  Anarchy, 
and  we  've  got  it  down  to  a  rigid 
Oligarchy.  It  started  as  pure  Emo- 
tion and  we  've  turned  it  into  a  code 
of  Ethics.  It  was  Poetry,  we  ' ve  made 
it  sticky  Prose.  It  was  everything 
in  this  world  and  the  next:  it  is  now 
a  negligible  thing  here;  and  as  to 
elsewhere,  we  are  beginning  to  be 
cautious  how  we  believe  in  that. 
Now,  the  moment  you  turn  poetry 
into  prose  you  begin  to  tell  lies. 
That  *s  odd,  but  perfectly  true. 

But  we  live  in  herds  in  these  days; 
we  huddle  in  fenced  cities  or  round  a 
great  man's  house;  we  build  ships  of 
war  and  train  hosts  of  young  men 
how  to  shoot  each  other  in  order  that 
we  may  huddle  the  snugger  and  be 
sure  that  Hans,  or  Alphonse,  or 
Wilbur  K.  don't  come  and  huddle 
here  too.  And  so  religion  got  social- 
ized and  became  a  national  affair. 

Men  will  die  for  that  sort  of  religion 
too,  and  kill  their  neighbors  for  not 
agreeing  with  them.     It  becomes  a 
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question  of  patriotism,  don't  you  see 
— ^with  this  odd  result,  that  if  you 
want  to  see  any  religion  at  its  best 
nowadays,  you  must  go  into  a  country 
where  it  is  n't  recognized.  Those 
who  have  it  are  on  their  mettle  there. 
Look  at  the  Catholics  with  us  in 
England,  and  try  to  realize  what  they 
must  have  been  like  before  the  Re- 
formation. Look  at  the  Protestants 
in  Ireland.  As  for  our  blessed  fellow- 
countrymen,  if  you  want  to  see  them 
truly  religious,  and  meaning  it  from 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  go  and 
see  them  at  church  on  the  verandah 
of  a  Swiss  hotel — in  their  black  coats 
and  pressed  trousers — all  the  women 
in  gloves;  and  the  curate,  who  was 
in  knickerbockers  on  Saturday  and 
will  be  in  them  on  Monday,  saying 
Dearly  beloved  Brethren  in  a  throaty 
voice,  which,  thank  the  Lord,  he  will 
lose  all  the  rest  of  the  week.  That 's 
us,  my  dear,  very  nearly  at  our 
absurd  best,  and  how  absurd  it  is  I 
despair  of  showing.  If  you  want  to 
see  us  at  our  very  best,  you  must  go 
to  the  Trooping  of  the  Colors. 

The  Trooping  of  the  Colors!  And 
that  silly  ass  who  thought  that  Pan 
was  a  joke  of  mine!  I  hope  I  don't 
make  such  bad  jokes  as  that. 

Now,  with  those  Colors  in  his  mind 
who  dares  to  say  that  Pan  and  the 
Nymphs  are  not?  No  countryman, 
I  '11  go  bail.  Who  said.  Pan  is  dead? 
Some  fawning  rogue  who  wanted  to 
pay  a  compliment.  Pan  dead!  He 
is  not  dead,  and  will  never  diet  Wher- 
ever there  *s  a  noonday  hush  over 
the  Weald,  wherever  there  's  mystery 
in  the  forest,  there  is  Pan.  Every  far- 
sighted,  unblinking  old  shepherd  up 
here  afield  with  his  dog  knows  all  about 
him,  though  he  '11  never  tell  you  any- 
thing of  what  he  knows.  He  has  n't 
got  his  name  right,  very  likely;  but 
he  has  got  him.  Every  oak-tree 
hides  a  Dryad;  the  Oreads  foot  it  on 
the  heath,  and  the  Nereids  cling  to 
the  wet  rocks  where  the  green  water 
lips  their  backs,  and  surges  up  over 
their  slippery  shoulders.  Surely,  in 
a  world  of  wonders,  there  's  room  and 
to  spare  for  the  Souls  of  Things,  seen 
by   poets,   but   felt   by   all   country 


people.  And  what  of  Artemis  ?  Well, 
you  know  what  I  think  about  her.  So 
long  as  youth  is  clean  and  quick  and 
eager,  so  long  will  Artemis  the  Bright 
fleet  along  the  hill-tops — and  that 
will  be  for  ever  and  ever,  the  Lord  be 
praised.  People  with  souls  know 
these  things,  and  people  without  souls 
don't  count.  They  must  be  bom 
again. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  root  of 
our  disease  lies  in  our  bloated  bodies; 
and  then  I  think  that  it  *s  in  our 
stifled  minds..  Really,  I  believe  it 's 
much  of  a  muchness.  We  deceive 
ourselves  because  we  want  to.  We 
prefer  lies,  on  the  whole,  to  truth. 
We  like  luxury  so  much  that  we  are 
content  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
it;  we  are  such  slaves  to  sentiment 
that  we  would  go  to  the  stake  for 
things  which  are  palpably  false  and 
absurd.  In  a  sense,  you  can't  believe 
too  much,  and  can't  have  a  too  re- 
ceptive mind.  Who  supposes  that  I 
decry  belief  in  the  supernatural? 
Why,  I  hardly  believe  in  anjrthing 
else.  The  supernatural  only  means 
the  soul  of  the  natural — absolutely 
no  more  than  that.  And  who 's 
ashamed  to  say  that  he  believes  in 
miracles?  Miracles!  Why,  every- 
thing is  a  miracle.  Life,  Death, 
sunrise,  the  opening  rose,  the  wind 
in  the  pines.  Is  Art  no  miracle? 
Poetry?  Dear  God!  And  if  it  be  true, 
as  your  physic-monger  says  it  is,  that 
Art  and  Poetry  are  the  result  of  the 
fermenting  or  not  of  certain  alimen- 
tary juices,  and  that  the  real  question 
is  one  for  the  liver — then  the  miracle 
is  the  more  astounding.  Pray,  what 
does  it  matter  to  the  lover  whether  he 
cries  out  that  his  heart  or  his  liver  is 
afire  ?  The  abiding  glory,  the  triumph 
and  splendor  of  the  world  is  that  it  is 
afire.  My  dear,  he  who  writes  to 
you  now  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  He  says,  Believe  all  you  can, 
but  tell  yourself  no  lies.  Never  say 
that  you  believe  what  you  don't 
believe — or  you  '11  come  to  grief. 
But  he  must  write  no  more. 

.Address    me    P.    0.,    Petersfield. 
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Farewell,  Sanchia,  as  the  Anthology 
says,  "ten  thousand  times." 

Is  there  no  Religion  in  this?  "To 
bristly-haired  Pan  and  the  Nymphs 
of  the  farmstead,  Theodotus  the 
shepherd  lays  their  gift  under  the 
rock,  because  they  stayed  him  when 
very  weary  under  the  parching  sum- 
mer,  holding  out  to  him  honey-sweet 
water  in  their  hands." 

THIRD  LETTER:  THE  SECRET  OUT. 

/  have  now  to  make  a  jump  of  some 
months,  though  every  time  that  I 
approach  the  brink  I  hesitate.  There 
is  much  in  the  letters  to  be  omitted 
which  would  be  pleasant  reading,  a 
good  deal  which  it  seems  injurious  to 
Sanchia' s  candor  to  pass  aver.  There  *s 
no  doubt  but  that  she  was  interested  in 
what  he  had  been  telling  her  of  his 
scheme  of  life  and  conduct.  It  must 
be  in  reply  to  her  urgings  that  he 
promises  to  continue  these  discourses. 
Meantime  he  is  deep  in  a  score  of 
pleasurable  things:  he  tells  her  of  them. 
''Painting  the  impossible  (of  course!), 
conspiring  with  liberty-mongers  in 
divers  tongues,  writing  an  article  on 
Thoreau,  mending  the  seat  of  my  third- 
best  (or  first-worst)  pair  of  bags: 
there  *s  for  this  third  of  July.'*  He 
sends  her  three  packed  sheets  from 
the  New  Forest  about  horticulture, 
which  he  is  coming  to  consider  as, 
''next  to  music,"  the  most  sensitive  of 
the  fine  arts.  "Properly  allied  to 
architecture,"  says  he,  "  garden^making 
is  as  near  as  a  man  may  get  to  the 
divine  function.  Mu^ic  's  always  ex- 
cepted, mind  you.  That 's  our  high- 
est point  of  transcendency — and  it 's 
very  odd  that  one  has  to  be  pretty  near 
to  what  the  base  world  calls  a  fool  to 
be  any  good  at  that.  There  's  a  side- 
light on  the  man  at  the  street  corner  for 
you — or  on  the  square-faced  man  in 
the  market-place,  rather  ..." 

When  he  finds  himself  in  Vernditch 
Bottom  in  October,  he  is  in  another 
vein.  Sanchia  is  in  London — "  ninety 
miles  away,  as  the  machinists  reckon 
spaces";  but  he  would  have  her  re- 
member that  space  is  as  much  of  a  con- 


vention as  time.  "So  you  may  be  as 
near  me  as  you  please,  Queen  Mab;  and 
the  nearer  the  better,  say  /."  But  he 
contradicts  himself  in  the  next  para- 
graph, which  shows  that  Time  and 
Space  have  worked  their  witchery  upon 
him.  He  writes  of  "  a  welter  across 
Hants  and  Surrey — and  I  see  your 
eyes."  Before  his  next  letter,  dated  in 
November  from  Abbotsbury  in  Dorset, 
he  has  seen  her  in  London.  He  now 
writes  of  "our  blissful  se'nnight,"  and 
then  breaks  off  with  a  "No  more  of 
that!  I  suffer,  you  suffer,  thought  suf- 
fers, the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth 
suffers.  There  's  a  conjugation  of 
a  most  irregular  verb,  and  all  because 
the  Apostle  of  Freedom-in-a-Ditch  turns 
firdneur  for  the  sake  of  a  pair  of  deep-blue 
eyes.  No,  Queen  Mab,  no!  I  *m 
happy  to  be  over  the  hundred  miles 
from  the  centre  of  my  System,  Any- 
thing under  that  silly  figure  seems  to 
me  next  door — and  then  of  course  I 
run  in  to  say  Good-morning."  "  Why 
on  earth  should  I  want  to  see  you?" 
he  cries.  "Have  I  not  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  pen  in  hand? 
Who  gets  such  piercing  answers  as  I 
to  my  written  catechizings  f  I  scorn 
the  man  who  depends  upon  lip-service, 
eye-service  or  the  touched  hand  for 
his  soul's  daily  bread.  At  least,  I 
hope  r  do." 

Shortly  after  this  I  take  up  the  tale 
with  this,  my  third  selection.  She 
has  invited  him  to  be  explicit,  and  he 
becomes  so. 

Land's  End,  Christmas  Day. 

A  touch  of  frost  in  the  air,  enough 
to  make  it  brown  at  the  edges;  a 
deathly  calm  over  the  sea.  The 
surging  of  the  main  is  as  faint  as  a 
sleeper's  breath,  just  a  rhythm  of 
rise  and  fall.  Out  on  the  smooth 
water  flocks  of  sea-birds  float,  their 
heads  under  theii?  wings.  Not  a 
breath  of  air.  I  heard  the  church 
bell  of  Saint  Ives  this  morning  dis- 
tinctly, calling  the  faithful  to  seven 
o'clock  sacrifice.  I  could  almost  be- 
lieve it  was  Saint  Botolph's  calling 
you.  Truly,  I  did  think  so,  and  grew 
excited  and  fantastic.     I  bowed  the 
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knee  to  the  Great  God  Time,  cal- 
culated the  variation  of  the  clock 
between  Marylebone  and  Marazion, 
and  followed  your  devotions  faith- 
fully from  "You  that  do  truly  and 
earnestly"  to  "The  Peace  of  God." 
I  'm  a  fool,  you  know,  exulting  in  his 
foolishness. 

And  then  I  re-read  your  Christmas 
letter,  which  I  got  yesterday,  and 
perpended  your  questions — such  a 
string  of  them!  What's  my  secret? 
Can  no  one  learn  it?  Am  I  to  be  the 
Second  Wisest  Man  on  Earth,  and  is 
nobody  to  be  the  Wisest  Woman? 
Won't  I  tell  you  how  I  manage  to  be 
happy?  What 's  my  way  of  salva- 
tion ?   Et  cetera  f  Et  cetera  f  Et  cetera  ? 

Oh,  it 's  ridiculous  that  it  should 
be  a  secret  at  all;  it 's  humiliating  that 
it  should  be  hard  to  learn.  I  'm 
ashamed  of  myself  sometimes  (when 
the  old  time-serving  Adam  lifts  up 
his  bruised  head  and  gibbers  at  me) 
that  I  should  be  so  happy  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  so  miserable;  but 
then  I  sit  up  and  shake  my  fist  at  my 
countrymen,  and  rail  at  them.  "Blind, 
deaf,  dumb  brutes  that  ye  are! 
[Hear  me  reprove  this  generation.] 
All  my  shame  is  for  you.  Clogged  by 
filthy  things  about  the  feet — your 
money,  sham  honor,  sloth,  vanity, 
gluttony;  clogged  by  sticky  things 
about  the  heart,  and  stodgy  things 
about  the  head — your  respect  for 
what  is  unvenerable  in  age,  your  fear 
of  immortal  youth,  your  misdoubt  of 
your  neighbor's  worthless  judgment: 
how  can  I  be  other  than  ashamed 
of  you,  who  have  but  to  straighten 
your  backs  and  lift  your  hands,  and 
say  We  are  men,  to  find  out  that  you 
are  so?"  And  reflecting  that  that, 
simply,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  such  heat  becomes  absurd. 
The  thing  has  but  to  be  stated,  you 
would  say?  No,  no.  They  don't 
know  it,  because  they  won't.  They 
have  lived  so  long  on  lies  that  they  'd 
starve  on  truth.  Well,  well,  let  'em 
wallow,  tied  by  the  leg  in  their  styes. 
But  if  I  were  autocrat  I  'd  make  it 
penal  for  anyone  to  have  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year;  and  to 
him  who  could  do  on  a  hundred  I  'd 


resign  the  throne,  as  to  the  wisest  of 
us. 

The  Many  must  change  and  pass 
as  best  they  can;  but  to  you,  who  are 
of  the  Elect,  asking  me  how  one  is  to 
be  free,  I  '11  tell  you — ^there  's  only 
one  way.  Whether  you  desire  to  be 
free  to  live  at  large  on  this  jolly  green 
earth,  or  free  to  have  your  conver- 
sation in  heaven,  there  's  only  one 
way.  You  are  free,  really.  All  right 
then:  act  as  if  you  were.  Drop  all 
the  rest;  walk  away  from  it  into  the 
open  country.  Fields  of  England, 
Elysian  Fields — ^there  are  no  hedges. 
Forsake  all  and  go  there.  Take 
nothing  with  you — ^nothing,  nothing. 
Upon  my  solemn  word  of  honor, 
that  *s  all. 

Why,  take  my  own  case.  Here 
am  I,  ordinary  third  son  of  ordinary 
English  parents;  father  an  Alderman, 
mother  a  clergyman's  daughter; 
brothers  at  the  bar  or  the  Stock 
Exchange  (one  in  Lloyd's);  sisters 
flirting  with  curates  or  going  to 
Mothers'  Meetings;  nothing  more 
entirely  of  the  staple  to  be  conceived; 
different,  in  fact,  from  my  kindred 
only  in  this,  that  I  lead  a  free  life 
while  they  are  bound  in  misery  and 
iron.  And  I  '11  tell  you  the  ins  and 
outs  of  it  now— on  this  quiet  morning, 
on  this  quiet  cliff,  loolang  over  that 
sleeping  sea.  You  are  entitled  to 
them,  since  you  are  become  part  of 
them;  you,  Sanchia,  with  your  quiet 
ways,  and  wondering,  wonderftd  eyes. 

It  was  at  Cambridge  that  I  found 
out  what  a  fool  I  was  teaching  myself 
to  be.  From  i88i  to  1884  (which 
was  my  third  year)  it  had  been 
gradually  dawning  upon  me,  I  sup- 
pose, though  it  came  with  a  rush  at 
the  end.  Before  that  I  had  been 
the  bird's-nesting  schoolboy  of  com- 
mon acquaintance.  True,  I  had  al- 
ways been  fond  of  Greek  and  could  n't 
help  drawing— but  that  was  literally 
all  I  was  to  the  good. 

I  don't  know  just  how  or  why  I  found 
out  what  I  had  to  do,  if  I  was  to  jus- 
tify myself  to  myself.  In  spite  of  my- 
self I  suppose  that  I  was  discovering 
that  everything  you  bought  with 
money  tied  you  up,  more  or  less,  to 
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that  thing;  and  that  the  fun  you  got 
out  of  the  thing  that  you  bought 
was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
freedom  you  lost  by  getting  it.  That 
must  have  been  a  cerebral  process 
unawares — ^but  one  morning,  anyhow, 
I  woke  up  outraged  by  the  ceiling  of 
my  room,  shocked  at  the  four  walls 
of  it.  I  seemed  to  be  strangling;  I 
thought  that  they  were  closing  in 
upon  me.  Shades  of  the  prison- 
house,  saith  he!  Yes,  old  Words- 
worth, but  the  growing  boy  don't 
know  that  they  are  there,  and  so 
they  ain't;  but  the  growing  man  does. 
From  that  hour  I  panted  for  breath- 
ing-room, and  found  that  every 
blessed  thing  I  touched,  and  called 
Mine,  was  so  much  log-and-hamper. 
The  four  walls  of  the  Nine-and-Thirty 
Articles  seemed  more  deadly  than 
brick-and-mortar;  and  ahead  of  me 
I  could  see,  yawning  like  a  grave,  the 
black  hull  of  Dingeley  Main  Colliery, 
where  I  was  to  toil  in  order  to  imprison 
myself  yet  more  tightly;  whither  I 
was  surely  bound,  one  of  a  manacled 
file  of  convicts,  hounded  on  by  the 
shocking  necessity  of  being  "settled 
down."  Settled  down!  Devilish  for- 
mula, which  condemns  us,  generation 
after  generation,  to  vegetate — ^and 
rot — ^and  rot! 

I  chucked  everything,  as  you  know. 
I  walked  out,  I  disappeared.  I 
walked,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  King's 
Lynn,  and  got  there  lateish.  I  found 
a  solemn-looking  buster  in  an  inn- 
yard  ruminating  over  an  ostler  at 
his  horse,  and  jingling  half-crowns  in 
his  breeches'  pockets.  That  was  the 
rhythm  of  his  life — "Property,  pro- 
perty, property";  but  he  was  iDCtter 
than  he  seemed — had  a  kink  in  him 
somewhere  which  saved  him.  We  got 
talking.  He  was  a  good  sort,  with  a 
humorous  twist  on  his  long  face,  and 
a  good  twinkle  in  his  heavy  eye. 
Presently  I  said,  "  I  '11  tell  you  what. 
It 's  time  for  dinner.  I  '11  toss  you 
who  dines  the  other."  He  looked  at 
the  ground,  then  at  me — heavily. 
Then  he  said  with  tremendous  solem- 
nity, "  Done  with  you,  codger."  We 
tossed  with  one  of  his  half-crowns, 
three  times,  and  I  won.    That  was  a 


friendly  turn  (one  of  many)  done  me 
by  Pan  and  the  Nymphs,  or  by  Art- 
emis Einodie,  Our  Lady  of  ike  Ways; 
for  I  give  you  my  word  I  hadn't 
a  stiver  nearer  than  Cambridge. 
"  I  've  lost,  it  appears,"  says  the 
chap.  I  said,  "  You  've  lost  more 
than  it  appears,  for  I  lunched  off  a 
turnip."  He  was  a  sportsman,though, 
and  did  the  thing  as  well  as  could  be. 
We  sat  talking  till  long  past  midnight 
and  I  was  his  guest  for  bed  and 
breakfast. 

Next  day  I  was  on  the  North  Sea 
in  a  trawler,  working  my  way  out — 
and  infernally  ill,  by  the  way.  We 
were  four  days  going  over;  but  they 
put  nae  ashore  in  North  Holland,  and 
I  tramped  to  Alkmaar. 

I  nearly  starved  in  that  country — 
you  see,  I  did  n't  know  the  language ; 
but  the  weather  was  superb,  and  I 
got  through  all  right  into  Germany. 
There  I  knew  I  could  get  on,  because 
I  had  things  to  give  them  which  they 
wanted. .  Germany  is  the  best  coimtry 
in  Europe  in  which  to  go  to  market 
with  your  knowledge.  I  stayed  in  a 
little  town  called  Wissening  for  three 
months  or  so,  at  pedagogy.  I  gave 
lessons  in  English  and  Greek,  and 
earned  nearly  five  pounds  one  way 
and  another.  That  gave  me  what  I 
was  bound  to  have  (and  what  I  had 
at  Cambridge  too;  only  I  was  on  my 
mettle,  don't  you  see,  and  would  n't 
send  for  anything.  I  was  n't  going 
to  communicate  with  England  until 
I  could  report  that  I  was  keeping 
myself) — I  mean  colors,  and  boards, 
and  some  brushes,  and  all  that.  J 
got  those  in  Berlin,  and  pen  and  ink 
too;  and  then  I  set  to  work,  and  never 
had  to  look  back.  I  've  kept  myself 
ever  since,  and  will  take  credit  for  this, 
moreover,  that  I  've  been* wise  enough 
never  to  earn  more  than  I  want,  or 
to  save  anything.  Directly  you  do 
either  of  those  things,  say  I,  you 
drive  a  peg  through  your  foot  into 
the  ground,  and  you  root.  Sick? 
Of  course  I  've  been  sick,  and  mighty 
sorry  for  myself.  But  I  've  skirm- 
ished through  somehow;  and  people 
have  been  very  good.*  They  are, 
you  know;  nearly  everybody  is  very 
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good.  One  of  my  maxims  is  that 
there  are  no  such  things  as  nations; 
and  another  that  every  man  is  worth 
shaking  hands  with  for  something  or 
other.  (I  Ve  proved  'em  both.)  My 
worst  time  was  in  Siberia,  when  a 
woman  of  no  character  whatever, 
according  to  the  Wiseacres  of  this 
world,  proved  to  me  that  she  had  a 
great  deal.  Anna  was  her  name, 
Anna  Marievna.  She  would  have 
nourished  me  with  her  blood,  good 
soul,  if  she  'd  had  any.  But  blood 
was  at  famine  prices:  the  Russians 
took  care  of  that. 

All  that  was  in  '84-5 ;  and  here  we 
are  ten  years  on,  and  I  Ve  been  as 
happy  as  the  days  are  long  ever  since, 
and  as  free  as  a  bird  of  the  air.  Look- 
ing back  on  it,  I  'm  surprised  at  two 
things  only — the  deadliness  of  the 
disease  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
remedy.  Why  every  mother's  son 
of  us  don't  do  it  beats  me  altogether. 
Poverty,  Temperance  and  Simplicity 
— these  three.  But  the  greatest  of 
these  is  Poverty. 

If  you  come  to  think  out,  really, 
how  you  grow — ^mentally,  morally 
and  physically, — ^you  '11  find  that  you 
do  it  by  wanting  things.  They  are 
above  you,  out  of  reach;  you  want 
them  very  badly;  they  won*t  come 
to  you;  so  you  grow  until  you  can 
reach  them.  Then — strange  thing ! — 
when  you  have  them,  when  they  are 
under  your  hand,  you  learn  that 
(without  knowing  it)  you  have  been 
enjoying  them  all  the  time  you  were 
growing  after  them — ^your  growth, 
in  fact,  consisting  in  that — and  that 
consequently  you  don't  want  them 
at  all,  but  rather  desire,  and  must  by 
all  means  have,  those  other  things 
up  there,  still  higher  up  and  just 
out  of  reach.  So  you  go  on  craving, 
and  go  on  growing  and  reaching  up; 
and  up  and  up  you  grow  until  pre- 
sently you  find  yourself  at  the  top 
of  all  your  desires  except  one.  By 
that  time  you  are  too  old  to  grow 
any  more,  and  only  want  to  go  to 
sleep.  And  behold!  There  at  the 
top  sits  friendly  Death,  with  a 
warming-pan. 

Broadly  speaking,  that  *s  the  pro- 


cess. And  take  notice  that  there  *s 
no  healthy  condition,  and  no  happi- 
ness whatsoever,  unless  we  do  grow. 
No  happiness  whatsoever,  O  Sanchia, 
unless  we  grow  every  hour  of  our 
Uves.  That 's  as  sure  as  Fate.  Think 
it  out;  knit  your  brows  over  it,  and 
you  '11  see. 

That 's  the  first  thing  to  keep  in 
your  mind,  my  dear,  when  you  're 
about  considering  what  you  want 
and  how  you  're  to  get  it.  What 
you  really  want  out  of  life  is  abil- 
ity to  develop — ^to  grow.  Now,  it 's 
plain  enough,  I  hope,  that  you  can't 
want  things  which  you  've  got  already 
or  can  get  in  exchange  for  money  or 
privilege;  and  that  you  can't  reach 
after  things  if  some  hireling  is  for- 
ever ready  to  put  them  in  your  lap. 
Consequently,  if  you  have  money, 
or  the  privilege  of  class,  being  bom, 
as  they  profanely  say,  with  a  gold 
spoon  in  your  mouth,  you  can't  be 
healthy,  because  you  can't  grow.  I 
hope  that 's  a  point  in  favor  of 
Destitution.  It  ought  to  be,  to  the 
candid  mind. 

I  don't  want  to  write  a  treatise; 
but  I  'm  very  keen  on  all  this — ^and 
anyhow  it  *s  your  fault.  The  next 
thing  you  want — and  it  's  the  same 
thing — is  to  be  happy.  I  should  like 
to  know  who  does  n't  want  to  be 
happy?  Now  that,  they  say.  is  a 
relative  state.  And  yet  it  *s  not, 
you  know.  There  's  really  only  one 
state  of  happiness,  since  Process  and 
not  Rest  is  the  law  of  this  world, 
and  that  's  Acquisition.  Possession 
is  n't  happiness  at  all.  Possession 
is  static,  Acquisition  ecstatic.  So 
long  as  this  world  spins,  and  wheels 
round  the  sun,  so  long  shall  we  be 
at  our  best  when  we  conform,  and 
spin  on  our  own,  and  wheel  round 
the  Sun  of  our  Desire.  To  have  a 
thing  cannot  be  blissful,  but  to  have 
had  it  may  be,  and  to  be  about  to 
have  it  exquisite  joy.  The  past 
should  be  lovely,  and  the  future 
must  be  so.  The  present  (and  there  's 
no  such  thing  really.  Everything 
flows,  said  the  Sage,  and  even  as  he 
said  it  the  moment  had  gone) — the 
present  is  merely  a  breath:  time  for 
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a  flash  of  reminiscence  or  preparation, 
and  then  on  you  go.  Present  pos- 
session, therefore,  is  a  delusion;  and 
if  it  were  a  real  thing,  as  some  fools 
try  so  hard  to  make  it,  consciousness 
of  it  would  only  be  contentment — 
not  happiness.  Contentment  is  a 
swinish  thing.  The  man  who  is  con- 
tent has  done  growing,  and  will  imme- 
diately begin  to  rot — like  a  bulb. 

Oh,    take    an    illustration,    which 

comes  pat  just  now,  while  K and 

Co.  are  bellowing  about  our  greatness, 
and  all-red  maps  of  Empire.  Heaven 
about  us,  here 's  a  confusion  of  thought 
— ^muddy  brainwork !  Hear  them  be- 
foul the  "  Little  Englanders,"  my  dear 
soul;  by  which  term  they  are  pleased 
to  refer  to  the  Englander  before  the 
Empire,  the  man,  I  *11  trouble  you, 
of  the  Armada  and  the  days  before 
Waterloo.  Drake  a  Uttle  Englander, 
Cromwell,  Wolfe  and  Moore  and 
Wellington,  little  Englanders  all.  The 
heroes,  according  to  these  fellows,  are 
the  men  who  have  an  Empire,  not 
the  men  who  made  it.  It  *s  heroic  to 
possess  a  thing,  eh?  Who  will  teach 
'em  to  think  straight? 

To  have  an  Empire  is  not  heroic 
at  all.  To  have  had  one  may  be, 
to  be  getting  one  may  be.  We  were 
a  race  of  heroes  from  Cr6cy  to  Water- 
loo, but  since  then  have  been  mere- 
ly swine,  grunting  our  contentment 
and  repletion.  We  may  be  heroes 
again  some  day  when  we  've  done 
wallowing;  but  meantime  persons 
who  believe  themselves  patriots  are 
doing  all  they  know  to  stave  off  that 
day  by  heaping  armaments  and 
bluffing  Europe.  Heroes,  we!  Why, 
we  Ve  got  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
We  're  like  Fat  Women  at  a  fair — at 
the  best,  curious,  and  rather  disgust- 
ing. But  all  this  is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

And  now,  if  you  *11  tell  me  how  we 
are  to  grow,  or  be  happy,  or  get  our 
faculties  free  unless  we  are  poor,  I 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
and  will  go  back  to  the  Dingeley 
Main  Colliery  to-morrow,  and  wear  a 
black  coat,  and  pay  taxes.  But  you 
can't — and  nobody  can. 


Mind,  Body  and  Estate,  Poverty 
is  the  only  hope.     Have  nothing. 

Have  nothing — and  you  *re  thrown 
back  on  what  is  inside  you.  That 's 
your  own,  and  all  that 's  worth 
having. 

Have  nothing — and  the  broad  world, 
is  your  fee. 

Have  nothing— and  you  're  neither 
clogged  about  the  brain  nor  the  feet. 

Have  nothing,  and  you  have  no 
looking-glass.  Without  a  looking- 
glass  you  don't  know  what  you 
look  like;  and  if  you  don't  know 
that,  you  cease  to  wonder  whether 
your  neighbor  sees  you  as  fine  a  fellow 
as  you  see  yourself.  Almost  all  our 
troubles  in  England  come  from  that: 
we  are  awfully  set  up  by  the  appear- 
ance we  make  to  ourselves,  and 
miserably  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
clusions the  rest  are  drawing  of  us. 
We  dare  n't  be  ourselves,  lest  we  be 
taken  unawares,  and  Jones,  or  Jones's 
man,  see  us  with  our  armor  off.  Did 
I  ever  tell  you  that  I  saw  a  Colonel 
of  Light  Horse  walk  down  the 
Tomabuoni  in  Florence  carrying  a 
fish  in  a  newspaper  under  his  arm? 
I  did,  though.  Any  country  in  Eu- 
rope has  more  freedom  than  ours. 
Why?  Because  it  has  fewer  looking- 
glasses. 

"  As  having  nothing,  yet  possessing 
all  things."  I  *m  not  very  fond  of  the 
Levantine;  but  by  George  he  was 
right  there.  And  of  course  he  was 
a  magnificent  sophist. 

So  now  abide  for  you,  Queen  Mab, 
Poverty,  Temperance,  Simplicity, 
these  three.  But  the  greatest  of 
these  is  Poverty.  For  if  you  are 
poor  you  will  find  Temperance  repay 
you;  and  since  you  can't  afford  a 
looking-glass  you  will  remain  as 
simple  as  you  are  sweet. 

By  the  by,  you  must  n't  take  my 
short  cut  to  happiness,  you  know. 
Don't  go  off  to  King's  Lynn,  there  's 
a  dear.  It  led  me  near  to  knavery,  I 
believe,  when  I  tossed  for  a  dinner. 
Keep  you  to  the  high  road,  dear  one, 
and  shed  your  baggage  by  degrees. 
Ah,  that  broad  high  road!  If  we 
two  could  share  poverty,  and  hear 
the  stars  bid  us  good-night!     If  the 
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great  open  country  could  be  seen 
for  a  goodly  heritage  by  two  pair 
of  eyes,  and  if  two  tongues  could  voice 
Nunc  Dimittis  at  the  last  milestone! 
We  live  by  growing,  say  I?  And  we 
are  happy  in  aspiring?  Yes,  but  to 
have  had  is  good  too;  and  I,  poverello, 
have  had  something,  Sanchia.  Nay, 
nay.  I  have  had  good  measure.  And 
so  farewell. 

Here  's  a  text  for  you,  not  from 
the  Anthology,  but  from  the  learn- 
ed Epictetus,  an  antick  sage.  "  Think 
you,"  says  he,  "  you  can  be  a  wise  man, 
and  continue  to  eat  and  drink  and  be 
wrathful,  and  take  offences  as  you 
have  been  used?  Nay,  but  you  must 
watch  and  labor,  my  man,  and  with- 
draw yourself  from  your  household, 
and  be  despised  by  any  serving-boy. 


and  be  quizzed  by  your  neighbors,  and 
take  the  last  place  all  the  world 
over.  .  .  .  Consider  these  things," 
be  saith,  "whether  you  are  willing 
at  such  a  price  to  get  Peace,  Freedom, 
and  an  Untroubled  Spirit.  And  if  you 
are  not,  then  attempt  it  not,  nor,  like 
a  child,  play  now  the  philosopher, 
then  the  tax-collector,  then  the  orator, 
then  the  Procurator  of  Caesar.  For 
these  things  agree  not  among  them- 
selves, and,  good  or  bad,  it  behooves 
you  to  be  One  Man,  You  should 
be  perfecting  your  power  over  your- 
self, or  over  your  outward  anug- 
ness;  spending  yourself  on  the  life 
within  you,  or  on  the  life  without. 
That  is  to  say.  you  must  take 
your  place  either  among  Men  or 
Swine." 

A  wise  man,  that. 


(To  be  continued) 


TENNYSON 

By  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


■  ANY  years  ago,  E. 
C.  Stedman  said 
that  Tennyson 
was  "certainly  to 
be  regarded,  in 
time  to  come,  as, 
all  in  all,  the  full- 
est representative 
of  the  refined,  speculative,  complex 
Victorian  age."  I  am  not  sure  that 
those  are  the  adjectives  we  should  now 
most  naturally  apply  to  the  Victorian 
age.  For  to  us  our  own  age  seems 
more  refined,  more  complex.  The 
early  and  middle  Victorians,  at  least, 
we  regard  as  rather  clumsy  and  ingen- 
uous performers.  How  obvious  their 
sentiment,  how  facetious  their  humor, 
how  self-conscious  their  intellectual- 
ity! Were  they  indeed  worthy  to  be 
the  immediate  progenitors  of  a  race  so 
sophisticated  as  ours?  Was  the  poet 
who  most  fully  represented  them  a 
really  great  poet? 

It  is  an  awkward  moment  for  us 


to  attempt  an  answer  to  that  question. 
Tennyson  was  bom  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  he  was  still  writing  only  the 
other  day,  still  a  live  power  in  the 
world.  At  the  height  of  his  popular- 
ity he  was  grossly  overpraised  in  some 
respects,  praised  especially  for  being 
what  he  was  not — a  philosopher,  a 
dramatist  and  so  on.  At  present  he 
is  by  no  means  overpraised  for  being 
what  he  was — a  lyrist  of  almost  the 
highest  quahty. 

As  a  poet  and  the  son  of  an  English 
pluralist  country  parson,  Tennyson 
might  naturally  have  revolted,  like 
the  Shelleys  and  Byrons,  against  all 
forms  of  conservatism,  aJl  authority. 
But  he  was  not  a  rebel:  rather  he 
belonged  to  the  order  of  artists  who 
express  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  hour  and  of  the  majority.  His 
manner  was  not  common,  his  matter 
was  not  uncommon.  His  immediate 
popularity,  like  Longfellow's,  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  neither 
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an  age  too  early  nor  an  age  too  late. 
It  was  the  nick  of  time  for  him:  he 
had  no  new  strange  message  with 
which  to  startle — and  repel — his  au- 
ditors. He  had,  at  most,  a  new  and 
not  too  strange  music,  which  by  no 
means  (as  has  been  asserted)  created 
its  audience,  though  it  naturally  did 
not  find  that  audience  assembled 
within  hearing  of  its  first  notes. 

There  was  an  almost  sickly  sweet- 
ness, as  of  Keats  in  his  most  nerveless 
mood,  in  the  poems  of  1 830 .  '  *  Where 
Claribel  Low-Lieth"  and  "Airy  Fairy 
Lilian"  bared  their  dainty  but  self- 
conscious  bosoms  to  the  rude  gaze  of 
the  rudest  school  of  reviewers  the 
modem  world  has  known.  Only  a 
few  years  before,  these  gentlemen  had 
belabored  Keats:  how  could  they  be 
expected  to  deal  with  the  mournful, 
delicate,  sensuous  strains  of  this  new 
young  writer?  They  fell  upon  him 
with  jeers  and  oaths — or  their  literary 
equivalent. 

There  were  a  few  friendly  voices: 
but  the  critical  authority  of  the  hour 
was  vested  in  the  lusty  club-swinging 
hands  of  Christopher  North  of  Blach- 
wood  and  the  rapier-poising  fingers  of 
Lockhart  of  the  EditUmrgh.  To  **  rus- 
ty, crusty  Christopher**  could  fall  no 
more  heartsome  task  than  the  flaying 
of  presumptuous  young  poets.  He 
made  the  first  assault.  Whatever  he 
lacked  in  subtlety  was  made  up  for 
in  brute  strength.  Tennyson  was  an- 
other God-given  subject  for  the  "this 
will  never  do**  method  of  happy  de- 
spatch. Hence  bellowings  and  buflet- 
ings  of  characteristic  vigor.  "Alfred" 
might  some  day  be  able  to  write 
poetry,  but  his  present  verses  were 
mere  stuff  and  nonsense:  the  author 
of  "The  Owl*'  ought  to  be  "shot, 
stuffed  and  stuck  in  a  glass  case.*' 
No  doubt  Teimyson  felt  the  sheer 
impact  of  this  abuse,  but  it  did  not 
deter  him  from  publishing  a  second 
volume  a  few  months  later.  And 
now  it  was  Lockhart's  turn:  very 
deftly  he  applied  the  thumbscrew  of 
mock-eulogy. 

Many  of  these  early  poems,  indeed, 
were  mere  exercises  in  melody,  ex- 
periments in  verbal  magic,  of  very 


tenuous  substance.  The  remarkable 
fact  was  that  the  melody  and  the 
magic  were  achieved.  And  at  that 
hour  what  English  poetry  needed 
chiefly  was  the  glamour  which  ema- 
nates from  a  finished  poetic  art, — 
from  what  Mr.  Yeats  calls  "the  art 
of  the  coteries.**  The  English  poetrv 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  with 
all  its  successes,  had  been  an  tmruly 
member;  and  by  1830  it  had  fallen 
silent.  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  had 
been  dead  for  a  decade  or  so.  Cole- 
ridge was  dumb,  and  Wordsworth 
had  better  been.  Landor  was  pub- 
Ushing  "Gebir**  and  "Count  Julian," 
but  Landor  was  no  more  a  man  of  1 830 
than  he  had  been  of  1795  or  was  to 
be  jof  i860.  His  art,  with  all  its  in- 
comparable finish,  was  irrelevant  to 
the  Victorian  era.  What  England 
half-consciously  yearned  for — the 
thrifty-sentimental  middle-class  Eng- 
land to  which  any  poet  who  wished  to 
be  heard  beyond  his  own  threshold 
must  appeal — ^was  a  poet  who  could 
wring  beauty  for  them,  make  veritable 
substance  of  art,  out  of  the  familiar 
Gem-and-Keepsake  material.  This 
Tennyson  could  do.  It  was  evident 
in  the  1830  and  1833  volumes.  It 
was  quite  as  evident  in  the  volumes 
which,  after  ten  years'  silence,  really 
gave  the  poet  his  great  audience. 

How  far  tradition  is  right  in  at- 
tributing that  long  silence  to  Lock- 
hart,  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 
Probably  Hallam's  death  (1833)  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  "In  Me- 
moriam**  was  taking  Shape  during 
those  years.  The  vague  elegiac  mood 
which  had  expressed  itself  somewhat 
mawkishly  in  the  boyish  poems  now 
became  identified  with  a  deep  and 
manly  sorrow.  Grief  ceased  to  be  a 
luxury  of  the  fancy — ^you  have  only 
to  dip  into  the  doleful  stream  of 
late  Georgian  and  early  Victorian 
periodical  verse  to  understand  how 
little  those  early  plaints  had  to  do 
with  real  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
young  melodist .  Such  utterances  were 
the  mere  feeble  after-dribblings  of 
Wertherism. 

In  that  silent  decade  Tennyson  was 
applying  himself  more  soberly  to  the 
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poet's  calling.  The  1842  volumes, 
in  which  he  meant  to  include  all  that 
was  worth  preserving  of  his  work 
hitherto,  are  as  remarkable  for  their 
exclusions  and  revisions  as  for  their 
new  material.  More  than  half  the 
poems  published  in  1830  are  left  out 
altogether,  and  most  of  those  which 
are  retained  have  undergone  rigorous 
revision.  The  1833  volume  is  treated  in 
the  same  way,  though  the  proportion 
of  poems  excluded  is  smaller.  The  poet 
has  discarded  the  worst  of  his  pretty 
aifectations,  his  ** school-miss  Alfred" 
airs  and  graces,  such  passages  as 

Mid  May's  darling  golden  lockM, 
Summer's  tanling  diainond-eyed, 

and 

The  streams  through  many  a  lilied  row 
Down-carolling  to  the  crisped  sea, 

Low-tinkled  with  a  bell-like  flow 
Atween  the  blossoms,  "We  are  free." 

Much,  too,  he  has  thrown  out  that  is 
merely  experimental,  the  refuse  of 
the  young  artist's  workshop:  such 
essays  at  the  profound  or  subtle  as 
"The  How  and  the  Why,''  or  "Sup- 
posed Confessions  of  a  Second-Rate 
Sensitive  Mind  not  at  Unity  with 
Itself";  such  adventures  in  the  liter- 
ary-amorous as  "Hero  to  Leander" 
and  "  Rosalind."  Claribel  and  Isabel, 
Adeline  and  Madeline,  he  remains 
faithful  to  for  the  sake  of  the  music 
to  which  he  has  set  his  rather  jejune 
reflections  about  them.  "Mariana," 
"  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights," 
"  The  Poet,"  "  The  Sea-Fairies,"  these 
are  the  real  treasures  of  that  'prentice- 
volume: 

Slow  sail'd  the  weary  mariners  and  saw. 
Betwixt  the  green  brink  and  the  running 

foam, 
Sweet  faces,  rounded  arms,  and  bosoms 

prest 
To  little  harps  of  gold. 

Tennyson's  blank  verse  never  went 
beyond  this — seldom  perhaps  attained 
to  it. 

There  is  one  significant  omission 
from  the  1833  collection:  the  rather 
sharp  lines  addressed  to  Christopher 
North.     Tennyson  had  a  morbid  sen- 


sitiveness to  criticism,  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  once  (in  1846)  flung  back 
at  Bulwer-Lytton,  who  had  accused 
him  of  "out-babying  Wordsworth 
and  out-glittering  Keats,"  but  was 
quick  to  repent  of  it,  as  he  evidently 
did  of  the  retort  upon  "crusty,  rusty, 
musty,  fusty"  Christopher  North. 

He  gave  too  much  heed  to  his  critics, 
to  the  animus  and  to  the  detail  of  their 
strictures.  It  confirmed  him  in  a  ten- 
dency never  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
There  is  too  much  method  in  his 
madness.  Certainly  from  the  begin- 
ning he  had  a  poetic  impulse — an 
impulse,  that  is,  to  be  a  poet,  to 
poetize  at  all  costs  and  to  the  bitter 
end.  But  there  are  very  few  of  his 
poems  which  we  feel  to  have  sprung 
unpremeditated  and  perfect  from  his 
lips.  His  method  of  incessant  and 
implacable  revision  shows  how  little 
confidence  he  himself  felt  in  his  work. 
Now  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  praise 
Tennyson  for  this  habit,  to  laud  it 
as  a  sign  of  his  greatness  as  an 
artist.  "Again  and  again,"  cries  a 
typical  worshipper,  "  he  has  polished 
and  remoulded  his  earlier  poems, 
not  always,  perhaps,  to  their  ad- 
vantage, but  always  with  the  intent 
of  making  them  perfect  in  metrical 
harmony  and  more  complete  and 
concise  in  poetic  workmanship." 
Not  always  to  their  advantage  I  That  is 
the  trouble  with  Tennyson's  poetry: 
much  of  it  is  so  artificial  to  begin  with 
that  it  will  stand  the  chance  of  being 
improved  by  any  amount  of  retouch- 
ing. The  revision  of  the  early  poems 
which  took  place  between  1833  and 
1842  showed  unusual  qualities  in  the 
young  poet:  the  ability  to  take  his 
medicine,  for  example.  But  I  do  not 
share  Dr.  van  Dyke's  exultation  in 
the  fact  that  (from  the  1842  edition) 
all  the  weaker  pieces  which  Lockhart 
had  criticised  most  severely  were 
omitted,  while  those  which  were 
retained  had  been  "  so  carefully 
pruned  and  corrected  as  to  seem 
almost  rewritten."  Dr.  van  Dyke 
quotes  a  passage  from  "The  Miller's 
Daughter"  as  rendered  before  and 
after  the  Lockhart  treatment.  This 
is  the  first  version: 
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Remember  you  that  pleasant  day 

When  after  roving  in  the  woods, 
(T  was  April  then),  I  came  and  lay 

Beneath  the  gummy  chestnut-buds 
That  glistened  in  the  April  blue. 

Upon  the  slope  so  smooth  and  cool 
I  lay  and  never  thought  of  you, 

But  angled  in  the  deep  mill-pool. 

A  water-rat  from  off  the  bank 

Plunged  in  the  stream.  With  idle  care 
Downlooking  through  the  sedges  rank 

I  saw  your  troubled  image  there. 
Upon  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck 

It  wandered  like  a  floating  light, 
A  full  fair  form,  a  warm  white  neck 

And  two  white  arms — ^how  rosy  white! 

Lockhart  objected  to  the  gummy 
buds  and  the  water-rat,  and,  no 
doubt,  to  the  rather  fulsome  luxury 
of  the  last  quatrain, — with  this  effect 
in  the  later  version: 

But,  Alice,  what  an  hour  was  that, 

When,  after  roving  in  the  woods, 
('T  was  April  then),  I  came  and  sat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 
Were  glistening  to  the  breezy  blue; 

And  on  the  slope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  cast  me  down,  nor  thought  of  you, 

But  angled  in  the  higher  pool. 

Then  leapt  a  trout.     In  lazy  mood 

I  watched  the  little  circles  die; 
They  pass'd  into  the  level  flood. 

And  there  a  vision  caught  my  eye; 
The  reflex  of  a  beauteous  form, 

A  glowing  arm,  a  gleaming  neck, 
As  when  a  sunbeam  lingers  warm 

Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck. 

The  second  version,  according  to 
Dr.  van  Dyke,  is  "  quite  as  true  but 
far  more  poetical."  Such  a  judg- 
ment inclines  us  to  ask,  with  Audrey, 
what  poetical  is,  whether  it  is  a  true 
thing?  "Gummy"  we  are  well  rid 
of  as  a  touch  of  unnecessary  and 
smile-provoking  realism.  But  how 
about  the  other  changes?  Are  they 
not  toward  a  bookish  propriety?  Do 
they  not  rob  the  passage  of  its  youth 
and  bloom  ?  "  I  lay  and  never  thought 
of  you,"  is  not  less  poetic  for  being  nat- 
ural. "  I  cast  me  down,  nor  thought 
of  you,"  is  a  stiff  locution  which 
became  a  trick  of  Tennyson's  later 


speech.  And  is  not  "idle  care" 
better  than  "  lazy  mood, "  and  "  I  saw 
your  troubled  image  there"  infinitely 
better  than  **  And  there  a  vision 
caught  my  eye"?  Both  sacrifices 
have  to  be  made  to  get  rid  of  the 
water-rat.  All  this  niggling  with 
detail  has  its  petty  aspect:  it  de- 
finitely places  Tennyson  beneath  the 
great  masters  of  poetry — beneath  the 
greatest  poetical  artists,  even,  if 
the  distinction  is  to  be  made.  Mas- 
terpieces are  not  built  in  this  way — 
paintings  by  ceaseless  retouching, 
symphonies  by  restless  alterations 
of  the  score.  "A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women"  was  first  printed  in  1833, 
greatly  changed  in  1842,  and  still  fur- 
ther revised  in  1845, 1853  and — 1884! 
This  revising  habit  is  the  defect  of 
Tennyson's  quality  as  an  artist,  rather 
than  its  essence.  When  he  says  in 
memory  of  a  man  he  has  known, 

A  man  more  pure  and  mild  and  just 
Was  never  bom  upon  this  earth, 

and  presently  changes  the  "mild"  to 
"bold,"  we  find  ourselves  wondering 
whether  we  have  to  deal  with  words 
as  counters  or  as  symbols. 

Chief  among  the  poems  of  1833 
preserved  in  the  later  collection  are 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  "iEnone," 
"  The  Lotus-Eaters  "  and  "  The  Palace 
of  Art,"  all  greatly  changed  and  for 
the  most  part  improved.  There  was 
also  "The  Miller's  Daughter,"  the 
first  of  those  idylls  of  contemporary 
English  life  which  did  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  give  Tennyson  popu- 
larity. Now  "  The  Miller's  Daughter  " 
seems  to  me  far  superior  to  its  suc- 
cessors, "The  Gardener's  Daughter" 
and  the  rest  of  the  "English  Idylls" 
which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  1842  collection.  I  confess  myself 
a  heretic  as  to  the  merits  of  Tenny- 
son's domestic  blank  verse.  When 
he  writes: 

With  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
William  and  Dora.     William  was  his  son. 
And  she  his  niece.     He  often  looked  at 

them, 
And  often  thought,  "I  '11  make  them  man 

and  wife," 
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*' out-babying  Wordsworth"  seems 
hardly  too  severe  a  characterization. 
Such  poetic  procedure  can  justify 
itself  by  dint  only  of  its  unaffect- 
ed simplicity.  Wordsworth,  however 
prolix,  however  conscious  of  the  mer- 
its (and  unconscious  of  the  de- 
merits) of  his  simplicity,  possesses  it 
as  an  inalienable  asset.  Tennyson, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  essentially 
simple,  but  (as  Bagehot  showed  long 
ago)  essentially  ornate.  One  recalls 
that  lusty  critic's  analysis  of  "  Enoch 
Arden, "  the  culminating  bar  of  that 
familiar-idyllic  strain  (1864):  "The 
story  of  *  Enoch  Arden,*  as  he  has 
presented  it,  is  a  rich  and  splendid 
composite  of  imagery  and  illustration. 
Yet  how  simple  that  story  is  in  itself! 
A  sailor  who  sells  fish  breaks  his  leg, 
gets  dismal,  gives  up  selling  fish, 
goes  to  sea,  is  wrecked  on  a  desert 
island,  stays  there  some  years,  on  his 
return  finds  his  wife  married  to  a 
miller,  speaks  to  a  landlady  on  the 
subject,  and  dies.  Told  in  the  pure 
and  simple,  the  unadorned  and  class- 
ical style,  this  story  would  not  have 
taken  three  pages;  but  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  been  able  to  make  it  the  principal, 
the  largest  tale  in  his  new  volume." 
Bagehot  goes  on  to  show  at  length  how 
the  poet  succeeds  in  making  a  pleasing 
dish  out  of  these  unpromising  ma- 
terials, and  how  only  the  ornate  style 
could  have  turned  the  trick:  "The 
dismal  act  of  a  squalid  man  needed 
many  condiments  to  make  it  pleasant, 
and  therefore  Mr.  Tennyson  was  right 
to  mix  them  subtly  and  to  use  them 
freely." 

In  short,  simplicity  with  Tennyson 
is  almost  always  a  method,  not  an 
instinct,  and  a  method  carried  out 
with  much  elaboration. 

As  to  his  domestic  blank  verse  I 
have  acknowledged  myself  a  sceptic: 
I  might  have  said  his  narrative  blank 
verse,  when  it  comes  to  be  compared, 
as  it  often  has  been,  with  that  of  the 
few  masters. 

.    .    .   From  the  ruined  shrine  he  stcpt 
And   in  the   moon  athwart  the  place  of 

tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 


Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind 

sang 
Shrill,    chill,  with    flakes    of    foam.     He, 

stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock. 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

This,  from  the  "Morte  d'  Arthur*' 
(i  842) ,  is  the  blank  verse  of  the  Tenny- 
son of  the  '*  Princess  *'  and  the  "  Idylls," 
— 3.  diffuse,  mannered,  "poetical'* 
blank  verse,  very  beautiful  in  its  way, 
but  that  way  partial,  minute,  self- 
conscious,  like  the  paintings  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites.  Cleverness,  artifice 
is  as  apparent,  as  much  out  of  place, 
in  blank  verse  as  in  heroic  sculpture. 
Often  in  lyrical  passages  Tennyson 
achieves  a  strong  chord  or  two, 
without  the  aid  of  rhyme.  But  he 
is  essentially  a  melodist,  a  maestro 
with  his  instrument,  not  a  builder 
of  deep  harmonies.  His  quality  is 
not  epic,  or  dramatic  (as  he  exhaus- 
tively proved  in  his  old  age),  but 
lyric.     What  then  does  he  sing.? 

He  sings,  more  patently,  the  aver- 
age nineteenth-century  Briton,  in 
terms  which  that  excellent  person 
(and  his  American  cousin)  can  readily 
understand.  He  sings  the  loves,  the 
ambitions,  the  doubts,  the  strife, 
the  intellectual  confusion,  the  patriot- 
ism, of  his  time.  The  obvious  senti- 
ment, too,  and  the  pathos,  from 
**0  darling  Room!*'  to  "What  does 
little  birdie  say?**  and  from  "The 
May  Queen*'  to  "Rizpah.**  Most  of 
these  "Keepsake**  verses,  including 
the  Laureate  utterances,  w'ill  come 
to  have  merely  the  charm  of  quaint- 
ness:  not  because  they  are  occasional, 
provincial  (so  were  Horace's), but  be- 
cause they  take  themselves  so  seri- 
ously. The  vesture  of  his  day  was 
sacred  to  Tennyson  as  well  as  its  body : 
and  that  always  comes  to  seem  rather 
absurd  when  the  fashion  has  changed. 

But  there  are  many  of  these  poems, 
there  are  many  lyric  fragments  in 
them,  that  flash  like  chance  jewels  out 
of  the  elaborate  enamel  of  the  longer 
poems: 

O  that  't  were  possible 
After  long  grief  and  pain, 
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To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again! 

In  such  sentiment  there  is  no  scnti- 
mentalism,   no   mere   timely   appeal 


swallow,  flying,  flying  south"  and  the 
"Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder 
mountain  height " — altogether  match- 
less are  these  in  the  poetry  of  our 
curt  and  jingling  tongue: 


to  a  mood  of  the  hour:  it  is  for  all 
time,  for  every  hour  and  age.  So  it 
is  with  many  of  those  brief  bursts 
of  song  which  need  no  context — with 
many,  we  gladly  recognize,  of  the 
most  popular  among  them.  Of  "  The 
Princess,"  the  story  of  it,  the  finical 
ornamentation  of  that  story,  I  profess 
myself  no  great  admirer;  but  the 
lyrical  interludes  seem  to  me  priceless ; 
and    the    isometric    songs,    the    "O 


re  pillars  of  the  hearth 
the    children    call,     and 


That  shepherd  is  immortal,  or  so 
it  seems  to  us  now:  and  his  maker 
because  of  him. 


SHIPS  IN  PORT 

When  the  ships  come  in 

I  shall  sit  and  spin. 
Twisting  the  carded  wool  they  bring, 
Turning  the  threads  as  I  dream  and  sing. 
White  the  funnels  smoke  and  the  flags  break  free, 
And  my  heart  is  out  at  sea. 

When  the  ships  come  in 

I  shall  sit  and  spin, 
Twisting  the  fancies  brave  and  new, 
Wonders  for  which  men  search  earth  through — 
The  Levant,  Manila  and  Pechili — 

That  my  heart  has  brought  from  sea. 

When  the  ships  come  in 

I  shall  sit  and  spin, 
Twisting  the  colors.    Then  some  day 
The  threads  will  snap.    I  shall  rise  and  sway. 
Trembling,  blind  to  the  heart  of  me, 
While  the  ships  put  out  to  sea. 

Lewis  WoaTHiNoroN  Sum. 


THE  WIVING  OF  LANCE 
CLEAVERAGE 

By  ALICE  MACGOWAN 

Illustrated  by  Robert  Edwards 

CHAPTER   IX  be  the  makin'  o'  Lance."  she  told  her 
father.     "  I  do  believe  if  she  was  a 

Without  Salt  church  member  she  'd  have  him  con- 
victed of  sin  at  the  next  quarterly." 
fiANCE    CLEAVER-         Conviction  of  sin  was  always  sadly 

AGE  remained  at  lacking  in  Lance;  he  was  aware  that 

his  father's  house  the    cards    sometimes    went    against 

for   a   week,   say-  him  in  the  game  of  life,  but  to  hint 

ing  little,  assisting  that  he  could  himself  be  blamed  with 

deftly    and    ade-  it  was  to  rouse  instantly  the  detiant 

quately   in    the  devil  that  counselled  his  soul  ill.     At 

care  of  Callista,  the  end  of  the  week,  there  was  a  little 

wondering  always  at  the  marvellous  family  council,  very  sweet  and  har- 

new-comer.  and  so  rulable,  so  helpful  monious,  with  Callista  lying  propped 

and  void  of  offence,  that  Mandy  had  in  her  bed,  the  baby  beside  her,  and 

her  rod  broken  in  her  hand,  and  was  old  Kimbro  sitting  by  the  fire,  while 

forced  to  an  unwilling  admiration,  Octavia  and  Mandy  worked   over  a 

"Looks  like  Sis'  Callie  is  about  to  little  garment  which  the  former  had 
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made  and  brought  over,  and  which 
did  not  quite  fit  the  boy.  Mary- 
Ann  Martha,  absolutely  good  because 
absolutely  happy,  lolled  luxuriously 
in  her  Uncle  Lance's  lap,  and  took 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  on  her  fat  legs, 
while  she  occasionally  rolled  a  blissful 
eye  toward  the  face  above  her,  or 
suddenly  shot  up  a  chubby  hand  to 
flap  against  his  cheek  or  chin  in  a 
random  caress. 

"Yes, son,"  old  Kimbro  concluded 
what  he  had  been  saying,  "  I  surely 
would  go  back  to  Daggett's  and  work 
out  my  time,  Derf  can't  hold  to 
what  he  said.  I  had  Sylvane  bring 
me  every  one  of  those  orders  before 
he  carried  them  to  the  store,  and  I 
copied  them  down  in  a  book.  Garrett 
Derf  will  have  obliged  to  back  down 
from  that  talk  he  had  the  day  you 
was  there — ^likely  he  *11  say  he  was 
jest  a-funnin*.  As  for  Thatch  Dag- 
gett, the  company  is  behind  him 
now,  and  he  '11  have  obliged  to  pay, 
come  spring.  You  need  the  money. 
You  can't  work  on  your  place  now. 
I  'd  go  back  and  work  it  out  at 
Daggett's." 

Like  many  another  man  with  the 
reputation  of  being  unpractical,  old 
Kimbro's  advice  on  financial  matters 
was  always  particularly  sound.  From 
his  warm  place  by  the  fire,  Lance 
flashed  a  swift  glance  across  at  his 
wife  and  child.  Callista  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  baby  that  she  had 
paid  small  attention  to  what  her  fa- 
ther-in-law was  saying.  Well — and 
the  color  deepened  on  Lance's  brown 
cheek — if  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  her,  he  would  not  urge  it 
upon  her  attention.  But  Sylvane, 
watching,  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it,  Sis* 
Callie?"  he  suggested  gently. 

"About  what?"  inquired  Callista, 
and  then  when  she  had  been  enlight- 
ened, "  Oh,  I  reckon  Father  Cleaver- 
age  knows  best.  I  should  n't  want  to 
move  the  baby  in  cold  weather.  If 
you  're  a  mind  to  go  over  and  finish 
out,  Lance,  I  '11  be  in  the  house  and 
ready  for  you,  come  spring,"  and 
she  looked  kindly  at  her  husband. 

And  so  it  was  settled.     Lance  went 


back  to  the  brutal  hardships  of  the 
sawmill  camp,  the  ill-cooked  food, 
the  overworked  little  woman  in  the 
dingy  cabin  with  the  fretting  child- 
ren under  feet,  the  quarrelling  and 
uncongenial  companionship  of  the 
men. 

In  early  spring  he  came  home, 
looking  a  little  thin  and  worn,  and 
rather  more  silent  than  was  this 
wont.  Callista  had  kept  her  word; 
she  was  domiciled  in  the  cabin  on 
Lance's  Laurel,  and  she  had  had 
Sylvane  get  her  truck-patch  almost 
ready.  In  the  well-nigh  feverish  ac- 
tivity of  first  motherhood,  she  had 
learned  in  these  few  months  to 
be  a  really  superior  housewife,  and 
a  master  hand  at  all  that  a  mountain 
housekeeper  should  know.  Mandy 
Griever  was  but  too  willing  to  teach 
and  Callista  had  needed  only  to  have 
her  energies  and  attention  enlisted. 
She  had  a  sound,  noble  physique; 
maternity  had  only  developed  her; 
and  she  was  very  obviously  mistress 
of  herself  as  well  as  of  the  house 
when  Lance  came  over  from  the 
sawmill  cabin  to  find  her  there  with 
his  son,  awaiting  him. 

He  stopped  a  moment  on  the 
threshold.  His  appreciative  glance 
travelled  over  the  neat  interior,  and 
he  snifTed  the  odors  of  a  supper 
preparing.  This  was  a  home-coming 
indeed.  Here  surely  were  the  coasts 
of  his  island;  and  Callista,  bending 
over  his  child,  drawing  the  cover 
around  the  baby  before  she  turned  to 
greet  Lance,  a  figure  to  comfort  a 
man's  heart. 

"You  look  fine  here,"  he  told  her, 
coming  in,  hanging  up  his  hat,  and 
disposing  of  the  bundles  he  had  been 
carrying. 

Callista  came  smiling  to  him  and 
held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed.  Self- 
absorbed,  wholly  pleased  with  her 
house  and  her  baby,  with  her  newly 
discovered  gift  for  work,  and  for 
administration,  she  never  noted  the 
quick,  wild  question  of  his  eyes, 
which  was  as- swiftly  veiled. 

"The  baby's  asleep  already,"  she 
announced  softly.  "We  got  to  be 
right  quiet."   Nodding  silently ,  Lance 
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picked  up  some  of  the  things  he 
had  brought,  and  carried  them  out 
to  the  shed,  whence  Callista,  later, 
summoned  him  to  supper. 

Old  Kimbro  proved  to  be  right: 
Lance,  having  held  by  his  contract  till 
spring,  was  able  to  collect  the  poor 
little  balance  of  his  wages,  and  on 
this  they  proposed  to  live  while  he 
got  the  place  in  the  Gap  in  some 
shape  to  support  them.  Satan  was 
well  now,  but  it  fretted  Lance  un- 
reasonably that  he  could  not  buy 
Cindy  back  from  Flenton  Hands. 

He  set  to  work  on  the  gigantic 
task  of  subduing  his  large  tract  of 
steep,  wild,  mountain  land  with 
characteristic  insouciance,  and  un- 
usual energy.  No  doubt  he  worked 
too  hard  that  summer;  people  of 
Lance's  temperament  are  always 
working  too  hard — or  rot  working  at 
all.  As  for  Callista,  the  first  eager- 
ness of  her  mere  passion  for  Lance 
was  satisfied.  She  was  no  more  the 
warm,  tender  young  girl,  almost 
pathetically  in  love — even  though 
proud  and  wilful  and  somewhat 
spoiled, — but  the  composed,  dignified 
mother  of  a  son  and  mistress  of  a 
home.  Concrete,  practical,  unimag- 
inative, she  had  once  been  too  little 
of  a  house-mother  for  her  mate,  and 
now  she  was  rather  too  much. 

Yet  Lance  went  no  more  abroad 
for  consolation.  After  his  settle- 
ment with  Derf,  he  had  refused  to 
put  foot  on  their  place  again.  This 
was  not  the  season  for  hunting.  He 
comforted  himself  with  his  banjo 
and  enjoyed  too,  in  its  own  measure, 
the  well-kept  home,  the  excellently 
prepared  food,  the  placid,  calm  good 
will  of  his  mate. 

And  the  child  was  Callista  over 
again — big  blue  eyes,  a  fuzz  of  pale 
gold  down  on  a  domed  bald  head 
and  an  air  of  great  wisdom  and 
dignity.  As  he  grew  able  to  sit  up 
alone  on  the  floor  and  manage  his 
own  playthings,  one  saw  laughably 
enough  his  mother's  slant  glance  of 
scorn,  that  which  had  been  consid- 
ered her  affectation  of  indifference, 
reproduced  in  the  baby's  manner. 
Between     mother     and     son     Lance 


sometimes  felt  himself  reduced  to  his 
lowest  terms. 

They  thrived,  for  the  welfare  of  a 
primitive  household  still  depends 
more  upon  the  woman  than  on  the 
man.  If  Lance's  restless  fancy — 
that  questioning,  eager  heart  of  his — 
lacked  something  of  full  satisfaction, 
his  body  was  well  fed,  his  domestic 
comfort  was  complete,  and  his  ma- 
terial work  laid  out  plainly  before 
him.  And  Lance  could  work  so  well 
and  to  such  good  purpose  that  at 
midsummer  his  clearing  had  assumed 
very  respectable  size,  and  the  small 
crop  he  had  made  was  laid  by.  Even 
Callista  agreed  that  they  might  now 
make  the  trip  Lance  had  proposed 
more  than  a  year  ago,  over  to  the 
East  Fork  of  Caney. 

That  camping  trip  was  well  thought 
of.  It  instantly  reversed  the  family 
balance,  and  sent  Lance's  end  swing- 
ing higher.  If  Callista  dominated 
the  house,  and  her  spirit  was  coming 
to  pervade  the  farm  as  well,  Lance 
was  supreme  in  this  matter  of  the 
gipsying  excursion. 

"  You  need  n't  bother  your  head 
about  what  to  pack,"  he  told  her. 
"  1  reckon  I  '11  know  better  than  you 
do  what  we  '11  need,  exceptin'  the 
things  for  that  young  man  you  make 
so  much  of." 

So  Callista  concerned  herself  with 
the  baby's  outfit  and  her  own,  with 
assurance  that  her  jars  were  in  order, 
and  that  she  had  enough  sugar  to 
put  up  jam.  The  other  berries  could 
be  canned  without  sugar,  and  sweet- 
ened when  they  came  to  use  them. 
A  joyous  bustle  of  preparation  per- 
vaded the  place;  that  play  spirit 
which  was  necessary  to  Lance  Cleaver- 
age,  and  which  Callista  would  quite 
innocently  and  unconsciously  have 
crushed  out  of  him  if  she  could,  was 
all  alert  and  dancing  at  the  prospect. 
He  came  into  his  wife's  kitchen  and 
packed  flour  and  meal,  frying-pan 
and  Dutch  oven,  with  various  other 
small  matters  necessary,  adding,  with 
the  bacon, 

"We  won't  need  much  of  that, 
excepting  to  fry  fish  and  help  out 
with  wild  meat.     The   law 's   off    of 
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pa'tridges  in  the  Valley  next  month, 
and  it  's  sure  off  of  'em  up  here 
now." 

Callista,  sitting  on  the  table,  swing- 
ing a  foot  to  keep  the  baby  trotted 
on  her  knee,  looked  on  smilingly. 

Kimbro  Cleaverage  was  teaching 
school  over  in  the  Far  Cove,  and  on 
Sylvane's  boyish  shoulders  fell  the 
work  of  the  worn-out  little  farm. 
Lance  had  promised  his  brother  the 
use  of  Satan  for  the  week  when  they 
should  be  in  camp.  The  boy  came 
over  to  help  them  pack,  go  with  them, 
and  bring  back  Satan. 

It  was  Lance  who  made  the  camp 
— deftly,  swiftly;  Callista  looked  after 
her  baby  and  explored  their  new 
domain,  moving  about,  girlish,  light- 
footed,  singing  to  herself,  so  that  the 
eyes  of  the  man  bending  over  his 
task  followed  her  eagerly.  Two  great 
boulders  leaning  together  made  them 
a  rock  house.  Lance  soon  had  a 
chimney  up,  of  loose  rocks  to  be  sure, 
but  drawing  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
smoke  out  of  their  eyes  unless  the 
wind  was  more  perverse  than  a  sum- 
mer breeze  is  apt  to  be.  That 
evening  they  ate  a  supper  of  the 
cooked  food  they  had  brought  and 
rested  as  the  first  pair  might  have 
done  in  Eden,  sleeping  soundly  on 
their  light,  springy  couch  of  tender 
hemlock  tips.  But  next  day  Lance 
fished  in  the  little  stream  and  came 
up  with  a  wonderful  catch  of  tiny 
silver-sided  rainbow  trout,  cleaned 
and  laid  in  a  great  leaf-cup  ready 
for  the  frying-pan. 

"Lance,  oh  Lance! — ain't  it  too 
bad?"  Callista  greeted  him  from  the 
fire  where  she  had  her  corn-bread 
nearly  ready  to  accompany  his  fish. 
"  I  believe  in  my  soul  we  *ve  come 
clean  over  here  and  forgot  the  salt — 
the  salt!  I  put  some  in  my  meal,  or 
the  bread  w^ould  n't  be  fit  to  eat.  Do 
you  reckon  the  meat  fryings  will  make 
your  fish  taste  all  right?  No — of 
course  it  won't.  I  'm  mighty  sorry. 
Looks  like  that  is  certainly  the  pret- 
tiest fish  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and 
they  're  so  good  right  fresh  from  the . 
water." 

**  It  is  too  bad,"  agreed  Lance,  with 


a  very  sober  countenance,  going 
ahead  however  with  his  preparations 
for  fish-frying.  "  Looks  like  some- 
body in  this  crowd  is  a  pore  manager." 

*'  It 's  me,  Lance,"  Callista  hastened 
to  avow,  kneeling  by  their  primitive 
hearthstone  to  tend  her  bread.  "  It 
was  my  business  to  see  that  the  salt 
was  in;  but  I  got  so  took  up  with  the 
baby  that  I  left  everything  to  you; 
and  a  body  can't  expect  a  man — " 

She  broke  off;  Lance,  kneeling  be- 
side her,  engaged  in  his  own  enter- 
prise of  fish-frying,  had  suddenly 
turned  and  kissed  her  flushed  cheek. 
There  was  always  a  sort  of  embarrass- 
ment in  this  unusual  demonstrative- 
ness  of  her  husband's;  and  yet  it 
subdued  her  heart  as  nothing  else 
could,  as  nothing  had  ever  done. 
That  heart  beat  swiftly,  and  the  long 
fair  lashes  lay  almost  on  the  glowing 
cheek  above  where  Lance  had  kissed. 

A  few  moments  later,  when  the 
primitive  meal  was  spread  under  the 
open  sky,  Callista  tasted  her  fish. 

"Lance!"  she  looked  at  him  re- 
proachfully. "  You  rogue !  You  had 
salt  along  with  you  all  the  time !  Why 
did  n't  you  tell  me,  and  put  my  mind 
at  rest?" 

"  I  'm  not  so  terrible  sure  that  a 
restful  mind  is  what 's  needed  in  your 
case,"  Lance  teased  her.  "  I  thought 
you  looked  mighty  sweet  and  sounded 
mighty  sweet,  too,  when  you  was  a- 
blamin'  yourse'f." 

This  gipsy ing  was  not  Callista' s 
plan — she  had  come  along  in  mere 
complaisance;  yet  in  the  primitive 
outdoor  life  she  throve  beautifully: 
her  cheeks  rounded  out,  and  her 
temples  lost  their  bleached  look;  she 
was  the  old  delicious  Callista,  with 
an  added  glow  and  bloom  and  soft- 
ness. It  was  in  the  early  days  of 
their  stay  that  Lance,  with  the  air 
of  a  boy  disclosing  to  some  chosen 
companion  a  long-cherished  treasure, 
took  her  by  a  circuitous  way  up  the 
steep  wall  of  their  little  valley,  and, 
helping  her  around  a  big  boulder  and 
through  a  thicket  of  laurel,  showed 
her  the  opening  of  a  cave.  He 
stood  smilingly  by,  enjoying  her 
astonishment. 
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"  Why,  Lance ! "  she  cried.  '' WeU, 
I  vow!  Why,  no  one  in  the  world 
would  ever  suspicion  there  was  a 
cave  here!" 

The  two  turned  to  look  back  at 
their  camp,  only  to  find  themselves 
wholly  screened  by  the  oblique  side 
of  the  great  boulder  and  the  laurel 
bushes,  shut  off  from  sight  and  sound 
of  all  that  went  on  in  the  little  valley. 

"They  sure  never  would,'*  Lance 
assented.  "  And  I  've  never  told  a 
soul — but  Sylvane — about  the  place. 
I  was  even  kind  .0'  duberous  about 
showing  you,"  and  he  laughed  teas- 
ingly.  "  Might  need  a  hide-out  some 
time,  that  nobody  did  n't  know  where 
to  find." 

"Ain't  it  a  scary-looking  place?" 
Callista  said,  peering  beyond  into 
the  cave.  Then,  as  they  descended 
the  bank  once  more,  "Hit  looked 
like  there  might  be  wildcats  in  it." 

"  I  aimed  to  explore  it  this  time  and 
get  to  the  end  if  I  could,"  Lance 
replied.  "I  was  fifteen  year  old 
when  I  found  that  place,  and  I  used 
to  scheme  it  out,  like  a  boy  will,  that 
if  I  'd  ever  go  with  the  Jesse  James 
gang,  or  kill  a  man,  or  anything  to 
get  the  law  out  after  me,  I  'd  hide 
there;  and  then,  wunst  Caney  was  up, 
all  the  world  could  n't  find  me." 

"  What  'd  you  eat  ? "  objected 
practical  Callista. 

Lance  smiled.  "  I  could  take  care 
of  myself  in  the  woods  about  as  well 
as  any  of  the  critters,"  he  told  her. 

"  I  reckon  I  *d  have  to  come  and 
bring  you  a  pone,"  teased  Callista. 
And  they  turned  and  laughed  happily 
into  each  other's  eyes,  all  in  the  blue 
unclouded  summer,  with  the  baby 
asleep  back  in  the  rock  house,  and 
the  two  of  them  climbing  down  to 
him  and  their  gipsy  home  hand  in 
hand. 

Perfect  day  followed  perfect  day. 
The  work  of  the  camp  was  frolic  to 
Lance;  he  did  it  laughing,  as  he  would 
have  gone  through  a  game,  and  then 
tolerantly  helped  Callista  with  the 
play  of  which  she  made  work.  The 
high  noon  of  sunmier  brooded  over 
the  highlands,  with  a  wonderful  blue 
haze  and  a  silence  that  was  almost 


palpable.  In  their  little  cup  of  the 
hills,  there  was  a  hoarded  wine  of 
coolness.  The  drowsy  tinkle  of  the 
tiny  branch  that  ran  from  their  spring 
backgrounded  the  rare  sound  of  their 
voices.  And  Lance  would  lie  full 
length  on  the  earth  as  he  loved  to  do, 
strumming  sometimes  on  his  banjo, 
drowsing  a  little,  playing  with  the 
baby.  Callista,  her  head  bent,  her 
face  intent  above  the  work,  would  be 
picking  over  her  berries.  The  boy 
was  intensely,  solemnly  interested 
in  the  banjo;  but  when  its  music 
ceased,  he  would  roll  away  from  his 
father's  arm  and  creep  to  his  mother's 
skirts,  there  to  cuddle  down  and 
sleep,  a  dimpled  picture  of  infan- 
tile perfection.  Lance  would  regard 
them  both  from  under  his  lashes; 
beauty-worshipper  that  he  was,  they 
satisfied  every  whim  and  caprice  of 
longing,  so  far  as  the  eyes  spoke. 
And  they  were  his.  Callista  was  his 
own,  she  had  come  with  him  to  the 
place  he  found  for  her,  she  was  an 
amiable,  compljring  companion.  What 
was  it  that  still  quested  and  asked 
in  his  heart?  There  were  no  longer 
miles  and  years  between  him  and 
his  beloved.  No,  she  was  within 
hand-reach.  He  could  stretch  forth 
his  fingers  and  touch  the  hem  of  her 
skirt.  What  ailed?  With  an  im- 
patient sigh,  he  would  turn  over  and 
take  up  his  banjo. 

"  Don't  play  now,  Lance — ^you  '11 
wake  the  baby,"  Callista  would 
murmur  half  mechanically,  in  that 
hushed  tone  mothers  learn  so  soon. 

One  day  Lance  snared  a  couple  of 
partridges,  and,  cleaning  and  salting 
them,  roasted  them  with  the  feathers 
on,  by  daubing  each  with  the  stiff, 
tough  blue  clay  of  the  region,  and 
burying  the  balls  in  the  embers. 
They  came  out  delicious.  When  the 
clay  coating  was  broken  off,  feathers 
and  skin  went  with  it,  leaving  all 
the  delicate  juices  of  the  meat  steam- 
ing. His  helpmate  praised  his  skill 
generously. 

"  Ola  Derf  showed  me  that  trick," 
Lance  said,  in  fairness,  clearing  a 
dainty  little  drum-stick  with  his 
teeth.     "  We  was  fishing  over  on  Ca- 
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ney  one  day,  and  we  caught  a  couple 
of  chickens,  and  she  cooked  them 
that-a-way.     Good,  ain't  they?" 

Callista  nodded. 

"Whose  chickens  were  they  — 
them  you  and  Ola  Derf  caught?" 
she  asked,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

Lance  laughed  long  and  uproar- 
iously. 

"Whose  chickens?"  he  repeated. 
"  Our'n,  I  reckon,  wunst  we  'd  cooked 
'em  and  et  *em.  I  never  axed  'em 
their  names.  They  tasted  all  right. 
I  ain't  got  no  objections  to  strangers 
— in  chickens,  that-a-way." 

"I  don't  think  that  was  right," 
Callista  told  him  with  great  finality. 
"  It  *s  likely  some  poor  old  woman 
had  her  mouth  all  fixed  for  chicken 
dinner,  or  was  going  to  have  the 
preacher  at  her  house,  and  then  you 
and  Ola  stole  her  chickens  and  she 
never  knew  what  became  of  them. 
I  think  it  was  right  mean." 

**So  do  I,"  agreed  Lance  lightly. 
"That  *s  the  reason  I  enjoyed  it.  I 
get  mighty  tired  of  bein'  good." 

'*You  do?"  inquired  his  wife  with 
gay  scorn.  **I  didn't  know  you'd 
ever  had  the  chance." 

Yet  of  this  conversation  remained 
the  knowledge  that  such  gipsying 
meals  as  this  had  been  eaten  with 
Ola  Derf  before  she  and  Lance  cooked 
for  each  other.  Had  he  foimd  Ola 
an  entirely  satisfactory  companion? 
Evidently  not,  for  he  could  have 
had  her  for  the  asking.  Did  she, 
Callista,  compare  in  any  way  un- 
favorably with  the  Derf  girl?  Such 
questionings  were  new  to  Callista, 
and  they  were  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able. She  resented  them;  yet  she 
could  not  quite  put  them  by. 

Lance  was  used  to  sleeping  the 
deep  and  dreamless  slumber  of  those 
who  labor  much  in  the  open  air;  but 
on  the  last  night  of  their  stay  in  the 
little  hollow  by  the  spring,  he  lay 
long  waking. 

"Callista,  air  you  asleep?"  he  in- 
quired cautiously. 

"N — ^no,"  murmured  Callista 
drowsily. 

"Well,  somehow  I  cain't  git  to 
sleep,"  said  Lance.     "I  feel  like  this 


rock  house  was  goin'  to  fall  down  on 
me.  I  believe  I  *d  like  to  take  my 
blanket  out  there  on  the  grass  if  you 
won't  be  scared  to  be  alone.  You 
could  call  to  me." 

Callista  assented,  only  half  awake. 
Once  sprawled  at  ease  under  the 
stars,  sleep  seemed  to  have  definitely 
forsaken  him.  He  lay  and  stared  up 
into  the  velvety  blue-black  spaces 
above  him,  thick  sown  with  flashing 
stars.  His  mind  went  dreamily  over 
the  past  few  days.  How  good  it  had 
been.  And  yet — ^he  broke  off  and  ru- 
minated for  a  while  on  whether  or 
no  a  body  should  ever  cherish  a  plan 
for  years  as  he  had  cherished  this 
plan  of  camping  out  some  time  in 
the  rock  house  with  Callista.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  if  a  man  had 
planned  a  thing  for  so  long,  it  was 
better  never  to  bring  it  to  pass,  for 
the  reality  could  never  compare 
favorably  with  the  dream.  He  sighed 
impatiently,  and  turned  his  face  res- 
olutely down  against  the  grass. 

But  there  was  no  sleep  for  him  in 
the  earth,  as  there  had  been  none  in 
the  heavens.  Before  his  eyes,  quite 
as  real  as  daylight  seeing,  came  the 
vision  of  Callista  and  his  boy.  There 
was  not  such  a  woman  nor  such  a 
child  in  all  his  knowledge.  He  had 
chosen  well.  Idle  dreams  of  Callista 
as  a  girl  among  her  mates;  of  Callista 
lying  spent  and  white  in  her  bed  with 
his  child  on  her  arm;  of  Callista  kneel- 
ing flushed  and  housewifely  by  this 
outdoor  hearth  to  prepare  his  meal 
— these  strung  themselves  into  an 
endless,  tantalizing  line:  it  was  like 
looking  at  a  gallery  of  pictures,  or 
watching  a  procession   of   strangers. 

What  was  it  he  had  thought  to 
compass  by  coming  here  with  her? 
Why  was  the  realization  not  enough  ? 

Dawn  found  him  already  afoot 
and  busy  with  the  preparations  for 
their  return  home. 

CHAPTER  X 

The  Ultimate  Challenge 

Callista  awoke  in  the  gray  dawn,  to 
see    Lance    moving,    light-footed,    a 
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shadow  between  her  and  the  first 
struggling  blaze  of  the  fire  he  had 
kindled.  With  sleepy  surprise  she 
noted  his  activities.  When  she  ob- 
served that  he  was  packing  her  canned 
fruit  with  quick,  deft  fingers,  she  in- 
quired: 

**What  you  doin'  there,  Lance? 
No  use  fixin'  them  up  now.  Buddy 
won't  be  here  till  in  the  morning." 

Lance  broke  off  the  whispered 
whistling  which  had  wakened  her, 
and  turned  to  regard  her  for  a  moment 
before  he  spoke. 

"I  thought  I  'd  get  this  packing 
done,"  he  said  non-committally.  **If 
we  was  to  go  home  to-day  I  could 
tote  whatever  we  needed,  and  Buddy 
could  fetch  over  the  heaviest  stuff 
to-morrow." 

Callista  dozed  a  little  luxuriously, 
and  woke  to  a  smell  of  boiling  coffee 
and  frying  pork. 

**You  've  got  breakfast  enough 
there  for  three  people,"  she  com- 
mented, when  she  finally  drew  near 
the  fire. 

**Uh-huh,"  assented  Lance,  **I 
'lowed  Sylvane  might  come  to-day, 
place  of  Saturday.  Anyhow,  we  '11 
need  something  for  a  snack  on  the 
way."  And  Callista  recognized  that 
her  husband  was  indeed  making  the 
final  preparations  for  their  return. 

As  they  sat  down  on  either  side 
the  frying-pan,  and  Callista  lifted  the 
lid  from  the  Dutch  oven  to  take  out 
the  bread,  they  became  aware  of  the 
sound  of  scrambling  hoofs  and  parting 
branches.  In  all  weather  when  there 
was  water  in  Caney,  this  little  valley 
was  cut  off,  a  retreat  unknown, 
unvisited;  the  new-comer  could  be 
nobody  but  Sylvane,  and  a  moment 
later  the  boy  made  his  appearance, 
clambering  over  the  rocks,  leading 
Satan  by  a  long  line. 

**I  'lowed  you-all  wouldn't  mind 
coming  back  a  day  sooner,"  he  apol- 
ogized as  he  gratefully  seated  himself 
for  an  addition  to  his  hastily  snatch- 
ed breakfast,  eaten  by  candle  light. 
'  *  They 's  a  feller  that  the  company  has 
sent  up  to  look  over  lands,  and  he  *s 
a-buyin'  mineral  rights— or,  ruther, 
gettin'  options,  on  everybody's  farms. 


They  '11  pay  big  prices,  and  Mandy 
said  I  ought  to  come  and  tell  Lance 
of  it." 

The  man  listened  indifferently,  but 
the  woman  was  all  aglow.  The 
touch  of  practical  life  had  dissolved 
whatever  of  the  gipsy  mood  Lance's 
nature  had  been  able  to  lend  hers. 
She  questioned  the  boy  minutely, 
Lance  listening  with  ill  concealed 
impatience;  and  when  the  subject 
was  exhausted,  began  to  ask  him 
with  great  particularity  concerning 
her  truck-patch  at  home  and  whether 
Spotty  was  doing  well  in  her  milk. 

In  spite  of  Lance's  packing,  there 
was  much  to  do  before  camp  could  be 
struck,  and  on  account  of  the  canned 
fruit  they  moved  so  slowly  that  noon 
saw  them  still  in  the  wilderness, 
dropping  down  by  the  stream's  side 
to  eat  the  snack  they  had  brought 
with  them.  They  stopped  this  time 
at  Father  Cleaverage's,  since  Callista 
intended  to  present  a  few  of  her 
cherished  huckleberries  to  Mandy, 
and  they  reached  the  cabin  at  the 
head  of  Lance's  Laurel  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

For  some  reason  which  he  could 
not  himself  have  told  you.  Lance  felt 
strangely  wearied  and  dissatisfied.  He 
looked  back  to  the  week  past,  and 
admitted  that  all  had  gone  well:  days 
of  fishing  and  dreaming,  evenings 
under  the  open  sky  with  the  banjo 
humming,  the  not  unwelcome  fire 
leaping  up,  and  the  baby  asleep  on 
Callista's  lap.  What  had  it  lacked 
of  savor?     And  yet — 

The  son  of  the  house  had  thriven 
amazingly  on  it,  and  this  evening 
he  was  assuming  airs  so  domineering 
that  his  father  professed  fear  of  him. 

**Look  a  here,  young  feller,"  Lance 
said,  as  the  big  nine-months-old  came 
creeping  across  the  floor  and  ham- 
mered on  his  knee  to  be  taken  up, 
**you  're  about  to  put  me  out  of  house 
and  home."  He  lifted  his  son  on  his 
arm,  and,  carrying  the  banjo  in  the 
other  hand,  out  of  reach  of  the  clutch- 
ing fat  fingers,  went  to  the  doorstone 
with  them.  *  *  Oh ,  you  're  your  mammy 
over  again,"  he  admonished  the  baby, 
**You  don't  own  up  to  me  at  all.     I 
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wisht  I  had  me  a  nice  gal  o'  your 
size,  that  wotild  admit  I  was  her 
daddy." 

Cailista  had  her  supper  nearly 
ready. 

Naturally  practical,  and  growing 
now  with  motherhood  intensely  ma- 
terial— or,  as  Lance  had  more  than 
once  jokingly  declared,  a  trifle  grasp- 
ing,— ^the  celling  of  the  land  to  the 
company  for  a  big  price  occupied 
all  her  thoughts.  "You'll  go  over 
to  Squire  Bonbright's  soon  in  the 
morning,  won't  you,  Lance,  and  see 
that  man  about  the  option?*'  she 
questioned.  **Sylvane  said  the  man 
was  stayin*  with  Bonbrights." 

*'I  don't  know  as  I  want  to  sell," 
the  owner  of  Jesse  Lance's  Gap  hun- 
dred observed  indifferently,  running 
random  little  chords  on  his  banjo. 
**I  ain't  rightly  studied  about  it." 

'*Well,  I  wish  you  would  study 
about  it,"  urged  Cailista.  *'I  think 
it 's  your  duty  to." 

'*  I  think  it 's  your  duty  to,  duty  to, 
dute — "  hummed  Lance  to  a  twang- 
ing accompaniment  from  the  strings. 
"Looks  like  I  've  heard  them  words 
somewheres.  I  '11  be  blessed  if  that 
ain't  Sis'  Mandy's  tune  you  *ve  took 
up,  Cailista!" 

"Your  sister  does  her  duty  in  this 
world,"  asserted  Cailista  coldly.  "  It 's 
nothing  but  the  mineral  rights  they  '11 
want.  All  that  talk  you  had  this 
momin'  about  the  land  coming  from 
your  gran'pappy,  and  your  not  want- 
ing to  leave  it,  is  just  to — ^to  have 
your  own  way." 

Lance  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Would  you  say  so?"  he  debated, 
his  voice  quiet,  but  the  spark  shining 
deep  in  his  hazel  eye.  "Well,  now, 
I  'd  have  said — ^if  you  *d  axed  me — 
that  I  *ve  had  my  own  way  most 
generally  without  resorting  to  such. 
I  'm  ruther  expectin*  to  have  my 
own  way  from  this  time  out,  and  take 
no  curious  methods  of  gettin'  it." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  selling  the  land  ? "  she  persisted. 

Lance  lifted  the  baby's  fat  hand 
and  pretended  to  pick  the  banjo 
strings  with  the  pointed,  inadequate 
fingers,  to  the  yoimg  man's  serious 


enjoyment.  Cailista  waited  for  what 
she  considered  a  reasonable  time,  and 
then  prompted: 

"Lance.  Lance,  did  you  hear  me?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  heard  you  well  enough" 
Lance  told  her  composedly.  "I  was 
just  a-stud3rin'  on  what  you  said." 

Again  ^ence,  interspersed  with 
the  aimless  twanging  of  the  banjo 
strings,  the  little  sounds  from  the 
summer  world  outside,  the  quick, 
light  stepping  of  Callista's  feet  and 
the  swish  of  her  skirts  as  she  moved 
about  her  task. 

"Well — have  you  studied?"  she 
inquired  abruptly  at  length. 

"Uh-huh,"  agreed  Lance  negli- 
gently, curling  himself  down  on  the 
doorstone  a  little  further,  "an'  I  'm 
studyin'  yet.  Ye  see  that  there  fel- 
ler they  sent  out  for  an  agent  met 
me  on  the  big  road  one  day  about  a 
month  ago  and  bantered  me  to  trade. 
I  told  him  I  'd  let  him  know,  time  I 
got  back." 

"And  you  never  named  it  to  me!" 
Cailista  said  sharply,  pausing,  dish  in 
hand  by  the  table  side,  and  staring 
at  her  husband  with  reprehending 
eyes.  "You  never  said  a  word  to 
me  about  it ;  and  you  went  off  on  that 
foolish  camping  trip.  For  the  good 
gracious,  I  don't  know  what  men  are 
made  of!" 

"Some  are  made  of  one  thing,  and 
some  of  another,"  allowed  Lance 
easily,  leaning  his  head  back  against 
the  door  jamb  and  half  closing  his 
eyes. 

"Has  he  come  to  see  you  since 
we've  been  back?"  demanded  CalUs- 
ta  with  anxious  eagerness.  "  Maybe 
you  've  lost  your  chance." 

The  spur  to  Lance  Cleaverage,  the 
goad,  was  ever  the  hint  to  go  slower, 
to  dig  heels  and  toes  into  the  track 
and  refuse  to  go  at  all.  At  Callista's 
suggestion  that  he  had  missed  his 
chance,  he  balked  entirely. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  want  to 
sell,"  he  reiterated.  "That's  what 
I  told  the  man — and  that 's  the 
truth." 

"Of  course  you  want  to  sell,"  as- 
serted Cailista  in  exasperation,  "and 
you  want  to  sell  terrible  bad — ^we  all 
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do.  Nobody  in  the  Turkey  Tracks 
has  got  any  money.  We  just  live 
from  hand  to  month,  and  dig  what 
we  get  out  of  the  ground  mighty  hard. 
Oh,  I  wish  *t  I  was  a  man.  I  *d  go 
straight  down  to  the  Settlement  and 
sell  this  land  before  I  came  back." 

A  faint  color  showed  itself  in  her 
husband's  brown  cheeks.  His  lips 
parted  slightly  and  remained  so  for  a 
moment  before  he  spoke. 

'*Not  unless  the  man  you  was 
chanced  to  be  me,  you  would  n*t  sell 
my  land,"  he  said  at  length,  speaking 
softly,  almost  dreamily. 

Callista's  temper  was  slow,  but  it 
was  implacable.  She  eyed  her  hus- 
band for  a  moment,  and  turned  to 
begin  dishing  up  her  supper.  Lance 
lifted  his  son  back  once  more  out  of 
reach  of  the  instrument,  set  him 
comfortably  against  the  propped-open 
door,  took  up  the  banjo  and  com- 
menced to  play  a  lively  air  for  the 
boy's  diversion. 

'*Flenton  Hands  ha3  sold,"  Callista 
flung  out  the  words  as  she  bent  over 
the  hearth  to  a  pot  that  stood  there. 
She  had  the  news  from  Mandy 
Griever.    ' 

**Uh-huh,"  agreed  Lance  indefi- 
nitely, and  offered  no  question  as 
to  what  the  lands  had  brought 
or  whether  the  deal  was  actually 
closed. 

**Sylvane  said  gran'pappy  met  him 
in  the  big  road,  and  he  said  that 
them  that  did  n't  sell  now  would 
be  sorry  afterwards.  He  thinks  the 
company  *s  mistaken  about  the  coal 
being  on  this  side  o'  the  ridge,  and 
that  they  '11  soon  find  it  out  and  quit 
buying." 

*  *  That  so  ? "  laughed  Lance.  *  'Well, 
in  that  case,  I  sha'n't  make  no  efforts. 
I  'd  hate  to  get  anything  off  the  com- 
pany that  was  n't  coming  to  me,  and 
I  reckon — " 

He  broke  off  suddenly.  Callista 
had  turned  to  face  him,  white,  angry 
as  he  had  never  seen  her  before.  Her 
blue  eyes  rounded  meaningly  to  the 
downy  poll  of  the  baby  sitting  on  the 
floor  between  them.  This  was  what 
he  cared  for  the  up-bringing  and  the 
future  of  the  child. 


**  Lance  Cleaverage,"  she  said  in  a 
low,  even  tone,  **a  woman  that's 
married  to  a  man,  and  lived  with  him 
for  two  years,  and  got  his  child  to 
raise,  ought  to  quit  him  for  such  a 
speech  as  that." 

This  was  the  ultimate  challenge. 
Here  was  the  gage  thrown  down. 
She  dared  him.  He  leaned  forward 
to  set  back  the  boy,  who  was  clam- 
bering once  more  for  the  banjo.  Then 
he  straightened  up  and  looked  his 
Callista  full  in  the  eye,  breathing 
light  and  evenly,  half  smiling,  his 
face  strangely  luminous. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  rang  keen-edged  and  vibrant. 
"  If  them  's  your  ruthers — walk  out. 
What 's  a-keepin'  you?  Sha'n't  be 
said  I  ever  hendered  a  woman  that 
wanted  to  quit  me." 

Very  softly  Callista  set  down  the 
plate  of  bread  she  held.  Gazing 
straight  ahead  of  her,  she  stood  a 
moment  rigid,  in  a  waiting,  listening 
attitude.  Out  of  her  mood  of  cold 
displeasure,  of  nagging  resentment, 
flamed,  at  her  husband's  words,  that 
sudden  fire  of  implacable  rage  of 
which  she  was  capable.  Her  sight 
cleared  and  she  became  aware  of  what 
she  was  staring  at — the  wall,  with  its 
well-planned  shelves  of  Lance's  con- 
triving; the  beautifully  whittled  uten- 
sils and  small,  dainty  implements  of 
cedar  which  he  had  made  for  her  use. 
Slowly  her  glance  swept  the  circle 
of  the  room.  Evidences  of  Lance's 
skill  and  cleverness  were  everywhere; 
proofs  that  he  had  persistently  tamed 
both  to  the  service  of  wife  and  home. 
Yet  at  this  moment  these  things  made 
no  appeal.  Mechanically  she  inspected 
her  supper  table,  then  turned  and 
moved  swiftly  across  the  open  pas- 
sage to  the  room  beyond.  Promptly, 
unerringly,  she  gathered  together  a 
bundle  of  needments  for  herself  and 
the  child,  thrust  them  in  a  clean  flour 
sack,  and  swung  it  across  her  arm. 
Going  back,  she  found  her  husband 
still  sprawled  in  the  doorway,  his  side 
face  held  to  the  darkening  interior 
of  the  room  behind  him.  Banjo  on 
knee,  he  leaned  against  the  lintel, 
whistling  beneath  his  breath,  his  eyes 
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on  the  far  primrose  band  of  light 
dying  down  in  the  west. 

Callista  gave  no  further  glance  at 
the  home  which  had  been  much  to 
her.  She  averted  her  gaze  stonily 
from  the  husband  who  had  once  been 
all.  Bending,  with  a  single  motion 
she  swept  the  baby  up  in  her  arm, 
raised  him  to  her  shoulder  and  moved 
through  the  open  doorway.  Lance 
never  turned  his  head  or  seemed  to 
note  her.  He  made  room  for  her 
passage  without  appearing  to  move 
a  muscle.  Out  she  went  and  down 
to  the  gate — a  real  gate,  that  swung 
true  and  did  not  drag;  Lance's  plan- 
ning and  handiwork.  She  opened  it, 
stepped  through,  and  drew  it  shut 
behind  her,  never  looking  back. 

And  with  scarcely  a  change  of 
attitude  and  expression,  except  that 
his  fingers  twitched  a  bit  and  the 
smile  on  his  lean,  brown  young  face 
became  set  and  unnatural,  he  watched 
her  evenly  swaying  figure  pass  on 
down  the  road.  Head  defiantly 
erect,  eyes  strangely  bright,  Lance 
stared  meaninglessly,  like  a  man  shot 
through  not  yet  crumpling  to  his 
fall.  The  baby  fluttered  a  fat,  white 
little    starfish    of    a    hand    over    its 


mother's  shoulder  and  called  "Bye- 
bye,"  the  sum  of  all  his  attainments 
in  the  matter  of  language. 

The  man  did  not  look  up.  His 
head  was  bent  now,  his  gaze  had  for- 
saken the  slender  new  moon  swinging 
like  a  boat  in  the  greenish  haze  of  the 
western  sky,  where  some  smoldering 
coals  of  sunset  yet  sent  up  gray  twi- 
light smoke. 

Callista  vanished  between  the  trees. 
It  was  dusk,  and  deeply  still.  Down 
in  the  alders  beside  the  spring  branch 
the  whippoorwills  were  calling.  In 
the  intervals  of  their  far,  plaintive 
importuning,  the  silence  was  punctu- 
ated lightly  by  the  tiny  summer  even- 
ing chirpings  in  the  grassy  dooryard. 

The  moon  sank  lower,  the  sunset 
coals  burned  to  ashes  of  shadow;  the 
hosts  of  the  dark  marched  in  upon 
the  crouching  figure  on  the  doorstone 
where  Lance  bent  shivering,  his  face 
almost  upon  the  threshold,  his  arms 
flung  forward  till  they  touched  the 
nodding  weeds. of  the  dooryard. 

"And  this  time  she  won't  come 
back,"  he  was  saying  to  himself. 
"This  time  Sylvane  might  talk  him- 
self dumb  and  she  wotdd  n't  come 
back." 


( To  be  continued ) 


AN  AUGUST  NOON 


A  SOFT  blue  haze  rests  on  the  hills. 

O'er  which  the  sun-chased  shadows  sweep. 

The  hush  of  noon  the  valley  fills, 

Deep  silence  reigns.    Great  Pan  doth  sleep. 


» 


No  song  of  bird  or  drone  of  bee 
Disturbs  the  hush  all  Nature  keeps, 
Not  e'en  a  leaf  falls  from  the  tree 
To  break  the  stillness.    Pan  doth  sleep. 

Mary  J.  Saffosd. 


OLD  MAN  SLEVIN 


By  JEAN   DWIGHT   FRANKLIN 
Illustrated  by  Hanson  Booth 


E  was  bailing  out  his 
w  e  a  t  h  e  r-beaten 
scow  in  front  of 
his  cabin  on   Big 
Moose  Pond  when 
we  first  saw  him. 
We  had  been  trol- 
ling   for    pickerel 
and  bass,  and  seeing  the  solitary  fig- 
ure, called  out  a  friendly  greeting  to 
him. 

"Fine  lake  you  have   herel"   my 
fisherman  remarked. 

"  Hump — glad    yer    like    it ! "    he 
muttered. 

"Going   fishing?"    I   asked. 


"No  ma'am!"  he  grunted.  "I  've 
fished  fer  th'  las'  time  in  this  darned 
ol'  mud-hole!" 

"Why!  Don't  you  enjoy  it?"  I 
inquired,  surprised  that  any  one 
could  do  other  than  love  this  pickerel- 
weed,  bordered  pond. 

"  I  've  hed  enough  o'  it,"  he  replied, 
"done  nothin'  else  fer  five  years!" 

Seeing  us  approaching  nearer  he 
threw  down  his  wooden  bailing  shovel 
and  went  into  his  cabin,  returning 
almost  immediately.  I  thought  he 
had  gone  for  his  collar,  that  article 
of  full  dress  kept  only  for  callers  or 
state  occasions,  in  the  backwoods,  but 
6is 
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when  he  came  out  again  I  saw  pinned 
on  his  shirt,  a  medal  hanging  from 
the  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon. 

"Won't  ye  come  in?"  he  asked 
cordially.  We  accepted  with  eager- 
ness and  as  I  shook  hands  with  him 
I  remarked  upon  the  medal  and 
inquired  as  to  its  history. 

O — thet  there  ? "  he  remarked, 
handling  it  casually  as  though  it 
meant  little  to  him,  though  he  could 
not  conceal  the  pride  in  his  eyes. 
"O — thet  ain't  nothin'  much — on'y 
a  or  bit  o'  Gettysburg  iron  thet  the 
Guv'ment  guv  to  th'  boys  they 
thought  war  n't  mean  soldiers!  They 
hunted  up  his  record  an'  ef  he  war  n't 
afraid  o'  his  shadder,  they  guv  him 
one," 

My  fisherman  and  I  were  all 
interest  at  once.  "Tell  us  about  itl" 
we  exclaimed  in  one  breath.  "  Were 
you  in  the  war?" 

"Wuz  I  in  th'  war?"  He  smiled. 
"  I  wuz  with  Phil  Sheridan  at  Shen- 
andoah I  My  ol'  gal  Mag  and  me  wuz 
there  together.  She  cum  f'om  th' 
town  where  I  wuz  raised  aa'  when 
her  brother  had  a  hole  put  in  him. 
she  cum  on  post  haste  to  nuss  him. 
Mag  was  a  fine  gal  an'  efter  he  got 
well  sez  she  when  she  saw  us  marchin' 
off,  sez  she:  'I'm  a'  goin'  too!' 
'  Whut  fur,  gal?'  sez  I.  An'  sez  she: 
'  'Cuz  yer  might  git  killed,'  an'  nothin' 
'd  do  but  she  had  ter  cum  along. 
She  got  so  's  she  carried  despatches 
fer  Sheridan,  an'  damn  it,  but  she 
went  through  hell  ter  bring  'em  too ! 


We  hed  n't  contemplated  alliancin'  up 
ter  then,  we  'd  on'y  ben  a-guffin,"  but 

Mag  an'  me  calculated  it  wuz  time 
fer  gittin'  hitched  up,  so  we  went 
to  a  lawyer  cuss,  a  ol'  pal  o'  U.  S. 
Grant's,  an'  ast  him  ter  do  th'  splicin'. 
They  war  n't  no  church,  so  sez  we, 
'  th'  billiard  hall 's  good  enufE  fer  us.' 
They  war  n't  no  license  necessary 
in  them  days,  so  thet  lawyer  cuss 
jes'  stood  up  with  a  piece  o'  paper  an' 
he  read  off  th'  hull  blame  biz iness,  an' 
hell,  we  wuz  married! 

"Th'  nex'  momin'  Ellen  Taylor, 
(she  wuz  a  gal  we  'd  seed  at  th'  gin 
mill  where  we  hed  apple-jack  to- 
gether), she  wuz  Reb — an'  when  we 
went  off  thet  momin',  sez  we:  '  We  're 
goin'  ter  giv  yer  fellers  hell  to-day!' 
When  we  cum  back  at  night,  I  see  a 
poor  devil  with  a  hole  in  him  lef' 
alone  in  th'  road,  an',  sez  I,  'I  guess  I  '11 
pick  him  up  an'  carry  him  home.' 
He  wuz  all  in  when  I  lifted  him  up, 
but  by  th'  time  I  'd  carried  him  a 
spell  I  wuz  soaked  with  his  blood  an' 
w'en  Ellen  see  me  a-corain'  she  yelled 
out;  'You  devil!  You  killed  my 
brother!'  an'  I  had  a  hard  time  con- 
vincin'  her  thet  I  had  n't,  efter  what 
I  'd  sed  in  th'  momin'." 

He  paused. 

"  All  thet  seems  a  long  time  back. 
About  five  years  ago  we  cum  up  here 
—Mag  an'  me — an'  efter  awhile  she 
sickened  an'  died. 

"  I  'm  a-gittin'  on — they  ain't  much 
doin'  fer  me,  an'  las*  week  I  sol'  my 
shanty  so  's  I  kin  move  over  an'  live 
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near  where  old  Mag  lies.     I  tol'  her  that  had  sunk  deep  in  the  rough  old 

I  'd  do  it  so  's  they  would  n't  hev  fur  soldier's  heart. 

ter  carry   me!     They  ain't   a  thing         She  was  paralyzed,  they  told  me, 

about  these  parts  thet  don'  make  old  and  for  years  he  cared  for  her  alone 

Slevin  feel  bad.     I  've  stayed  here  a  in  his  little  shanty  by  the  lake.     He 

damn  sight  too  long  annyway  an'  now  cooked  and  washed  for  her,  fed   her 
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I  'm   agoin'    to   pull   up   stakes   an' 
quit!" 

I  asked  our  friends  who  had  been 
frequenters  of  the  lake  for  years, 
more  about  him  and  his  companion 
old  Mag — for  the  tears  that  had 
gathered  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  of 
her,  and  the  sad  smile  on  the  mouth 
that  framed  the  seemingly  uncon- 
scious profanity,  told  of  a  devotion 


and  dressed  her  as  long  as  she  was 
able  to  sit  up  in  her  wheel  chair.  She 
seemed  the  apple  of  his  eye,  but  when 
my  friend  went  over  one  morning  to 
inquire  after  her.  Old  Man  Slevin  had 
come  out  and  between  sobs  announced 
"  Poor  old  Mag — poor  old  Mag — 
she — went — to  hell — this  momin'!" 

A  near  neighbor  of  his  told  me  that 
at  daybreak  the  old  man  had  come 
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over  to  use  their  'phone.  He  was 
quite  composed,  he  was  a  soldier  and 
Mag  had  been  a  soldier — and  his 
grief  lay  too  deep  for  any  sentimental 
expression.  "Is  this  Shannon?"  he 
asked  through  the  transmitter.  "  Wall. 
I  want  yer  ter  send  over  yer  damn 
best  wagon  ter  draw  ol'  Mag  over  ter 
th'  bone-yard!" 

He  had  insisted  on  a  military 
funeral.  His  Mag  had  been  a  soldier 
and  she  was  to  have  all  the  honors 
shown  her  to  which  she  was  entitled. 

When  her  niece  came  up  from  a 
neighboring  State  for  the  funeral, 
he  let  her  look  at  the  old  woman,  and 
then,  going  into  the  other  room,  he 
fumbled  among  some  papers  in  the 
desk  for  a  few  moments  till  he  came 
upon  a  deed.  He  looked  it  through, 
added  his  signature  and  then  going 
in  to  where  the  younger  woman  was 
standing  beside  old  Mag,  he  handed 
it  to  her.  "  Sarah,  this  here  property 
in  Georgy  '11  be  yours  ef  you  'II  make 
tracks  fer  home  immediate.  My  old 
Mag 's  a-goin'  ter  hev  a  military 
fun'ral  an'  I  don'  want  no  damn 
wimmen  folks  around!" 

Some  of  his  G.  A.  R.  comrades 
sent  wreaths  and  he  covered  the 
rough  casket  he  had  made  (for  he 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  had 
little  money  left)  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes;  they  read  prayers  over  her 
tired  body  and  sounded  taps  in  hon- 


or of  the  service  she  had  rendered  her 
country  as  despatch-carrier  and  left 
her  in  the  little  village  cemetery. 

Old  Man  Slevin  made  the  trip  back 
to  the  lake  alone.  As  the  twilight 
shadows  deepened  they  saw  him  step 
into  the  old  gray  fishing-boat  which 
he  had  left  on  the  opposite  shore 
from  his  shanty. 

The  man  rowed  stolidly  across  the 
pond — his  head  bowed  on  his  chest, 
his  shoulders  bent.  On  reaching 
the  other  shore  he  mechanically 
fastened  the  boat  and  with  the 
oars  over  his  shoulder  climbed  up 
the  slope  to  his  home.  A  neighbor, 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood- 
shed, loath  to  intrude,  waited,  fearing 
his  friend  might  break  at  last  under 
the  long  strain  and  need  assistance. 

He  saw  the  old  man  light  the  lamp 
on  the  table  and  look  about  him  for 
a  moment  dazed  and  bewildered  by 
the  utter  desolation  of  his  home. 

He  touched  the  wheel-chair  caress- 
ingly; then  his  eye  resting  on  his  old 
Springfield,  his  beloved  musket,  the 
veteran  lifted  it  from  the  corner  where 
it  stood  and  sinking  into  his  arm- 
chair, laid  it  reverently  across  his 
trembling  knees. 

A  great  sob  welling  up  from  his  heart 
gave  vent  to  the  emotions  of  years. 

Grasping  the  musket  passionately, 
he  sighed: 

"  Hell ! — but  I  've  done  some  livin'  1 " 


^f:" 
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By  JOHN  WALCOTT 


N  Putnam's  Month- 
ly for  January, 
1856,  was  fired  a 
shot  which, 
whether  or  not  of 
popgun  origin, 
may  be  said  to 
have  made  itself 
heard  round  the  world.  It  marked,  at 
least,  the  beginning  of  the  most  lively 
literary  skirmish  of  our  time.  Not 
that  the  attacking  party,  with  all  its 
steady  increase  of  numbers,  has  made 
any  considerable  impression  upon  the 
stout  ramparts  of  the  world's  belief.  It 
still  seems  fairly  clear  to  the  majority 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  Shakespeare. 
The  Putnam's  article  was  called 
"  William  Shakespeare  and  His  Plays: 
An  Inquiry  Concerning  Them."  An 
editorial  note  characterized  it  as 
"bold,  original  and  most  ingenious" 
and  its  author  as  a  ''learned  and 
eloquent  scholar. "  The  editor  spoke 
.with  the  generous  accent  of  his  time. 
The  author — Miss  Delia  Bacon — was 
an  esteemed  lecturer  on  history  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge.  Above  all, 
she  had  come  recommended  by  so 
distinguished  a  sponsor  as  Emerson. 
Through  his  urgency  the  article  in 
question  was  accepted  and  others 
were  arranged  for. 

The  late  Professor  Churton  Collins 
was  farther  from  the  truth  than  the 
editor  of  Putnam's  when  he  attempted 
to  dispose  of  the  memory  of  this  bril- 
liant and  unfortunate  lady  as  "  a  silly, 
hysterical  fanatic."  Read  her  article, 
and  judge  if,  as  far  as  it  goes,  there  is 
anything  silly  or  hysterical  about  it. 
I  cannot  wonder  that  Emerson  thought 
it  worthy  of  a  hearing;  though  he  was 
doubtless  imagining  a  public  when  he 
wrote :  "  I  can  really  think  of  nothing 
that  could  give  such  iclat  to  a  maga- 


zine as  this  brilliant  paradox."  The 
article  made  little  stir  that  could  be 
considered  desirable  by  a  magazine 
editor.  And  the  writer  had  put  her 
best  foot  foremost.  The  three  or 
four  other  articles  which  she  present^y 
submitted  were  found  to  be  so  general, 
ta  get  her  so  little  farther  toward  a 
proof  of  her  contention,  that  even 
Emerson  advised  against  their  pub- 
lication in  the  magazine.  They  were 
politely  declined,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  complete  dem- 
onstration be  published  in  book  form. 
But  no  American  publisher  could 
be  found  for  such  a  book,  and  it 
was  in  England,  a  year  or  so  later, 
that  a  publisher  was  found.  Miss 
Bacon,  now  well  on  toward  a  hopeless 
monomania,  had  gone  to  England 
to  carry  on  her  studies.  Emerson 
had  given  her  numerous  letters  of 
introduction,  and  the  Carlyles  and 
others  had  been  most  kind.  But 
everywhere  she  found  her  hobby 
dismissed  with  a  shrug.  "There  is 
not  the  least  possibility  of  truth  in 
the  idea  she  has  taken  up,"  wrote 
Carlyle  to  Emerson.  So  she  presently 
appealed  to  Hawthorne  (then  Consul 
at  Liverpool)  for  advice  with  regard 
to  her  work.  He  was  struck  with  her 
personality,  as  Emerson  had  been, 
and  was  able  to  find  a  publisher  for 
her  book — with  the  proviso  that  he 
himself  supply  a  preface.  This  he 
manfully  did,  speaking  with  warmth 
of  the  "noble  earnestness  of  the 
author's  character,"  and  so  on;  but 
his  careful  avoidance  of  anything  like 
championship  of  her  cause  angered 
Miss  Bacon,  whose  mind  was  now 
fast  breaking  up;  and  she  gave  him, 
as  she  had  given  Emerson,  scant 
thanks  for  his  pains. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  with 
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all  her  delusions,  Delia  Bacon's  pur- 
pose was  larger  than  that  of  most  of 
her  successors.  Her  chief  aim  was 
to  expound,  not  the  authorship  of  the 
plays,  but  their  meaning.  Her  theory 
of  them  as  an  utterance  of  the  Ba- 
conian philosophy  was  sufficiently 
fantastic,  but  in  no  way  petty. 
Churton  Collins  calls  her  book  "a 
bulky  farrago  of  extravagant  rub- 
bish." But  it  is  more  than  that:  it  is 
transcendentalism  inconvenienced  by 
a  theme.  Delia  Bacon  was  undoubt- 
edly the  genius  of  the  Baconians. 

One  W .  H.  Smith,  who  had  written 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
(President  of  the  Shakespeare  Soci- 
ety), was  accused  by  Hawthorne  in 
his  preface  of  having  cribbed  his  idea 
from  Miss  Bacon.  Smith  said  that 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  Miss  Bacon 
or  her  article,  and  that  if  necessary 
he  could  show  that  for  more  than 
twenty  years  he  had  held  the  opin- 
ion that  Bacon  was  the  author  of 
the  Shakespeare  pla5rs.  Hawthorne 
promptly  apologized.  Smith  ex- 
panded the  letter  into  a  little  book 
called  "Bacon  and  Shakespeare:  An 
Inquiry  touching  Players,  Playhouses 
and  Play-writers  in  the  Days  of 
Elizabeth."  He  claimed  no  final 
merit  for  his  study,  but  regarded  it 
simply  as  a  first  step.  Nevertheless, 
it  contains  the  substance  of  all  later 
arguments  for  the  Baconian  author- 
ship. It  outlines  the  chief  a  priori 
arguments  against  Shakespeare  and 
in  favor  of  Bacon.  It  gives  a  list 
of  parallel  passages  showing  similarity 
of  thought  or  expression.  Finally, 
though  it  does  not  go  into  the  question 
of  cipher,  acrostic,  or  anagram,  it 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
pagination  of  the  first  three  folios 
is  identical,  though  the  first  was 
printed  in  1623  and  the  third  in  1664. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  First  Folio  is  the 
Bible  of  the  Baconians  who  depend 
upon  mechanical  evidence. 

Some  ten  years  later  Judge  Na- 
thaniel Holmes  of  Kentucky  published 
in  New  York  what  was  in  effect  an 
elaboration  of  the  Smith  book.  Its 
assembly  of  parallels  and  "coinci- 
dences" showed  the  same  ignorance 


of  Elizabethan  English,  the  same  ten- 
dency to  imagine  a  similarity  of 
thought  or  phrase  where  there  was 
little  or  none.  And  the  whole  book 
was  built  upon  a  similar  inference 
that,  because  Shakespeare  did  not 
write  the  plays,  Bacon  must  have. 

I  have  before  me  a  facsimile  of  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  1883. 
It  is  addressed  to  a  Mrs.  Pott,  who 
had  sent  him  a  copy  of  her  big  book 
of  alleged  Shakespeare-Bacon  parallel- 
isms. She  had  taken  a  notebook  of 
Bacon's — his  "Promus  of  Formula- 
ries and  Elegancies," — and  discovered 
4400  coincidences  of  thought  or 
expression  between  its  entries  and 
the  Pla3rs.  As  the  "Promus"  was 
professedly  a  catalogue  of  common- 
places, the  result  is  not  remarkable. 
Churton  Collins  points  out  the  fact 
that  she  would  have  had  equally  good 
luck  with  Spenser  or  Sidney  or  Lyly. 
Dr.  Holmes  quaintly  and  character- 
istically tells  Mrs.  Pott  that  he  cannot 
wait  until  he  has  studied,  or  even 
read,  her  book  before  thanking  her 
for  writing  it.  It  is  just  what  he 
has  been  wanting  to  see  for  a  long 
time — "  an  exhaustive  parallel  of  the 
two  authors."  This  seems  to  show 
a  really  extraordinary  appetite  on 
his  part;  for  he  tells  Mrs.  Pott  of 
another  person,  one  Cobb  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  who  has  written  him 
"scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  letters 
crammed  with  parallel  passages"  of 
the  sort.  One  might  fancy  a  touch 
of  the  Autocrat's  sly  humor  in  the 
ensuing  proposal  to  bring  Mr.  Cobb 
and  Mrs.  Pott  together.  But  it  is 
clear  that  Holmes  (no  relative  of  the 
Kentucky  judge)  was  inclined  to  range 
himself  in  private  with  the  Baconians. 
"Our  Shakespearean  scholars  here- 
abouts," so  his  letter  closes,  "are 
very  impatient  whenever  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  plays  and 
poems  is  even  alluded  to.  It  must 
be  spoken  of,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.  'We'll  have  a  starling  shall 
be  kept  to  speak  nothing  but'  Veru- 
1am,  whenever  Shakespeare  is  men- 
tioned, if  need  be." 

Since  that  day,  however,  more  than 
one  starling  has  been  kept,  to  speak 
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nothing  but  Verulam.  Prominent 
among  them  has  been  Mr.  Edwin 
Reed,  who  possessed  in  perfection 
that  combination  of  mental  acuteness 
and  instability  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  Baconian.  His  "Bacon 
vs,  Shakespere:  Brief  for  Plantiff" 
(1890)  presented  a  neat  summary  of 
the  a  priori  argument  as  elaborated 
from  that  of  Smith.  His  chief  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  cause  was  in 
the  way  of  three  subsequent  volumes 
of  "Coincidences"  and  *' Parallels—" 
the  last  dated  1906.  In  1902  ap- 
peared a  book  which,  on  account  of 
its  origin,  created  some  little  stir, 
if  only  of  righteous  indignation. 
This  was  "The  Mystery  of  William 
Shakespeare :  A  Summary  of  Evidence, 
by  His  Honor  Judge  Webb,  Some- 
time Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Regius 
Professor  of  Laws  and  Public  Orator 
in  the  University  of  Dublin."  Here 
at  last  was  a  person  of  accredited 
scholarship  entering  deliberately  the 
amateurish  ranks  of  the  Baconians. 
This  act  of  treachery  called  forth 
some  animated  protests,  notably  from 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Professor 
Churton  Collins.  Between  them  they 
seem  hardly  to  have  left  Judge  Webb 
a  leg  to  stand  on.  But,  indeed,  if 
scholarship  were  the  issue,  the  ani- 
mation of  his  assailants  may  seem  to 
have  been  not  altogether  called  for. 
Much  is  made  by  him  in  one  way  or 
another  of  the  player's  spelling  of  his 
name,  whether  in  execrating  him 
for  spelling  it  in  half  a  dozen  different 
ways,  or  in  spotting  him  as  no  play- 
wright because  he  always  spelled 
it  Shakspere.  Apparently  he  spelled 
it  as  he  chose,  like  other  Elizabeth- 
ans: the  learned  Verulam  himself  on 
one  occasion  rendered  Bacon  with  a 
casual  k.  Judge  Webb  adopts  the 
distinction  between  Shakspere  the 
Warwickshire  peasant  and  Shake- 
speare (according  to  other  authori- 
ties Shake-speare)  the  author  of  the 
Plays.  Having  accepted  this  com- 
fortable assumption  that  the  despic- 
ably ignorant  and  illiterate  player 
knew  how  to  spell  his  name  much 
better  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries (Raleigh,  for  example,  who 


shows  really  amazing  ingenuity),  it 
is  no  trick  at  all  to  proceed  to  the 
assertion  that  Heminge  and  Condell 
in  the  First  Folio  edited  not  Shak- 
spere, but  Shakespeare,  that  Ben 
Jonson  praised  not  Shakspere,  but 
Shakespeare,  and  so  on.  It  was  all  a 
pleasant  little  game  on  the  part  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  other  well-known 
triflers  to  hoax  the  public,  it  being  in- 
convenient for  Bacon  to  acknowledge 
the  plays  during  his  lifetime.  A 
single  instance  may  stand  for  the 
more  exasperating  sort  of  evidence 
adduced  by  Judge  Webb  and  his 
school.  Ignorance  cannot  be  taken 
to  account  for  this  sort;  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  to  lay  it  to  partisan 
blindness  or  to  flat  disingenuousness. 
Surely,  cries  Judge  Webb,  Jonson 
must  have  regarded  Shakespeare  as 
still  living  when  he  exclaims: 

Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and  with 

rage 
Or  influence,  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping 

stage, 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath 

mourn' d  like  night. 
And  despairs   day,  but   for   thy  volume's 

light. 

Shakespeare  has  fled  (or  flown)  from 
hence,  and  the  stage  has  mourned 
him;  therefore  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
still  alive!  How  such  legal  pleading 
in  his  interest  must  gratify  the  logical 
shade  of  Bacon!  There  is  nothing 
about  Judge  Webb's  book  that  would 
have  given  John  Fiske  cause  td 
revise  his  remark  that  "Among 
Delia  Bacon's  followers,  not  one  can 
by  any  permissible  laxity  of  speech 
be  termed  a  scholar."  Whatever  the 
Dublin  Regius  Professor  may  be  in 
law,  he  is  as  patently  unlearned  in 
Elizabethan  literature  as  his  pre- 
decessors Smith  and  Pott.  Real  Ba- 
con scholars,  like  real  Shakespeare 
scholars,  have  recognized  the  fimda- 
mental  differences  between  the  two 
great  men. 

But  the  battle  goes  on.*  Among 
the  season's  books  four  have  been 
prominently   advertised   which   deal 

*  One  of  the  most  determined  of  the  pro-Baconi- 
ans is  Mr.  Edwin  Reed,  an  American,  who  already 
has  written  five  books  on  the  subject. — Thb  Editor. 
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with  the  matter  of  Shakespearean 
authorship.  Two  of  them  present 
a  very  pretty  example  of  the  old 
British  style  of  controversy,  Marquess 
of  Queensberry  rules.  The  other 
day,  Mr.  G.  G.  Greenwood,  M.  P., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  printed  a  portly 
volume  called  "  The  Shakespeare 
Problem  Restated."  Wind  comes  of 
it  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Beeching,  Litt.  D., 
Canon  of  Westminster,  and  Preacher 
to  the  Honorable  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  is  told  that  Mr.  Greenwood's 
restatement  "deserves  and  awaits 
an  answer."  So  he  examines  the 
book  and  presently  delivers  his  answer 
in  the  form  of  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Mr. 
Greenwood  is  invited  to  be  present, 
and  is  allowed  a  moment  after  the 
lecture  in  which  he  is  only  able  to 
remark  that  the  lecturer  has  alto- 
gether misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented him,  and  had  better  look  out, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  So  home 
goes  Greenwood,  boiling  with  rage, 
to  prepare  his  counterblast.  And 
the  result  for  the  moment  is  a  pair 
of  little  books — one  Beeching,  one 
Greenwood-^put  forth  by  the  dis- 
passionate Mr.  John  Lane,  publisher 
of  Mr.  Greenwood's  original  optis. 

That  great  work  I  have  not  read, 
but  it  is  fairly  clear  on  the  defendant's 
showing  that  Mr.  Beeching  has  mis- 
represented him.  The  Canon  evi- 
dently wanted  to  have  his  shy  at  the 
Baconians,  and  failed  to  note  that 
Mr.  Greenwood  is  not  distinctly 
of  that  faction.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  say  that  Mr.  Beeching  is  by 
far  the  more  sincere,  as  well  as  the 
more  urbane,  of  the  disputants.  Mr. 
Greenwood  seems  considerably  more 
intent  upon  scoring  his  points  because 
they  are  his,  than  because  they  are 
true.  His  manners  and  methods  are, 
as  Mr.  Beeching  is  incautious  enough 
to  suggest,  of  the  Old  Bailey  sort. 
However,  we  owe  him  one  thing. 
Somebody  sent  to  Mark  Twain  a 
copy  of  **The  Shakespeare  Problem 
Restated"  and  the  result  is  a  char- 
acteristic skit,  labelled  **Is  Shake- 
speare Dead?"  Mark  Twain  read 
Delta  Bacon,  it  seems,  when  he  was 


a  pilot's  apprentice  on  the  Mississippi, 
came  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  the 
actor  did  not  write  the  plays,  and 
that  Bacon  might  have  written  them. 
As  this  is  Mr.  Beeching's  position, 
the  good  Mark  is  naturally  pleased 
with  his  book;  and  is  forthwith  in- 
spired to  set  forth  the  anti-Shake- 
speare material  in  his  own  way.  It 
is  an  amusing  way,  but  it  involves, 
as  usual,  a  good  deal  of  bland  mis- 
statement and  careless  deduction. 
It  contributes  nothing — ^presents  no 
argument  against  the  man  Shake- 
speare that  has  not  been  repeatedly 
met  by  scholarship. 

But  Mark  Twain  puts  himself  on  rec- 
ord here  as  belonging  to  the  more  dig- 
nified wing  of  the  Baconian  party. 
The  real  humorists  (in  the  older  sense) , 
the  real  mountebanks,  Heaven  bless 
them,  are  the  gentlemen  of  cipher, 
acrostic  and  anagram.  Not  for  them 
the  accumulation  of  historical  or  lit- 
erary evidences:  they  have  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that:  namely  the  rule 
of  thumb.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  make  up  your  mind  that  some- 
body wrote  something,  to  get  cer- 
tain words  or  letters  or  statements 
firmly  printed  on  the  fancy,  take  the 
something  by  one  end,  and  begin  to 
count,  and  you  will  find  the  object 
sought  for  as  surely  as  your  blind- 
folded person  in  contact  with  two 
finger-tips  finds  the  button  behind 
the  clock.  As  John  Fiske  said,  years 
ago,  "If  you  simply  make  some 
numbers  mean  some  words,  and 
other  words  mean  other  numbers, 
and  perform  a  good  many  sums  in 
what  the  Mock  Turtle  called  'am- 
bition, distraction,  uglification  and 
derision,' — you  can  prove  anything/' 
Nothing  is  farther  from  the  purpose 
of  these  cheerful  performers  than  a 
scientific  application  of  mathematics 
to  the  proposition  of  Bacon-Shake- 
speare identity.  Such  applications 
have  been  made.  There  was  an 
article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  demonstrating 
how  easily  the  characteristic  ** curve" 
of  a  writer  could  be  determined  by 
tabulating  some  thousands  of  his 
words  according  to  length.    Incident- 
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ally  it  was  shown  by  chart  that  the 
curves  of  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe 
were  practically  identical,  while  those 
of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  were 
strikingly   different. 

Another  demonstrator  has  taken 
sentence-length  and  structure,  tabu- 
lating some  s,ooo  sentences  of  Shake- 
speare's prose  with  some  two  thousand 
from  Bacon.  The  number  of  words  in- 
volved was  about  the  same.  Shake- 
speare's sentences  were  found  to 
average  twelve  words,  Bacon's  thirty- 
two;  thirty-nine  percent  of  Shake- 
speare's sentences  were  simple  in 
structure,  to  fourteen  percent  for  Ba- 
con. But  the  cipherers  would  prob- 
ably regard  this  as  irrelevant.  The 
exciting  fact  for  them  would  be  typi- 
fied by  Donnelly's  discovery  that,  in 
the  First  Folio,  the  word  Bacon  ap- 
pears on  page  53  of  the  Histories  and 
on  page  53  of  the  Comedies.  Don- 
nelly's monumentally  inane  work, 
**The  Great  Cryptogram,"  did  itsT^est 
to  prove  Bacon  a  scurrilous  gossip, 
and  the  plays  presented  in  the  Folio 
less  works  of  art  than  a  patchwork  of 
trivial  anecdotes.  And  Donnelly  only 
set  the  ball  rolling.  There  was  a 
Mrs.  Windle  of  San  Francisco  who 
offered  a  cipher  revealed  to  her  by 
the  spirit  of  Bacon,  poor  silly  ghost. 
There  were  others,  pre-eminently  Mrs. 
Gallup  (what  irony  of  nomenclature 
pursues  these  Baconians?),  with  its 
**bi-literal  cipher,"  showing  that  Ba- 
con wrote  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 
Greene  and  Peele,  '*The  Faerie 
Queene"  and  **The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy." 

Now  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  Bacon  was  interested  in  ciphers. 
He  says  so  plainly,  and  puts  his 
bi-literal  cipher  on  record  as  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done.  Ciph- 
ering, in  itself  as  old  as  the  hills,  was 
a  fad  in  Elizabeth's  day.  Bacon, 
too,  with  all  his  eminence,  had  the 
puttering  habit:  he  wotild  have  been 
a  scrap-book  collector  and  card- 
cataloguer  in  our  time.  Hence  it  is 
a  pleasing  game  to  a  certain  order  of 
mind  to  hunt  through  the  literature 
of  his  day  for  the  trail  of  the  serpent. 


The  pursuit  of  the  decipherers  is  con- 
fessedly a  search  of  the  expected. 

So  it  is  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Booth,  whose 
portentous  pro-Bacon  tome  has  but 
just  been  put  forth.  The  book  is, 
he  says,  "written  solely  in  the  inter- 
est of  Science."  The  experiments  it 
records  were  admittedly  based  upon 
the  conviction  that  Shakespeare  did 
not  write  the  plays,  and  the  opinion 
that  Bacon  probably  did.  In  spite 
of  its  proportions,  the  present  book 
is,  we  understand,  siniply  an  instal- 
ment. It  might  be  well,  in  the 
interest  of  science,  if  Mr.  Booth 
should  prepare  a  companion  volume 
with  the  ** working  hypothesis"  (as 
he  is  fond  of  saying)  that  Bacon  did 
not  write  the  plays,  and  that  Shake- 
speare probably  did.  We  should  then 
find  ourselves  precisely  where  we 
were  in  the  beginning,  and  could 
comfortably  make  a  new  start  in 
some  other  direction — if,  that  is, 
Mr.  Booth  could  give  his  working 
hypothesis  the  force  of  a  conviction. 
The  rules  of  his  little  game  are  so 
accomodating  that  all  you  have  to 
do  to  play  it  is  to  **keep  your  eye  on 
the  ball" — or,  rather,  on  the  goal. 

He  throws  overboard,  as  a  prelimin- 
ary, the  ciphers  of  the  Donnelly-Gal- 
lup  contingent,  on  the  groimd  that 
'*they  will  not  stand  a  test  of  the 
simple  method  by  the  use  of  which 
they  are  said  to  be  decipherable." 
There  is  no  denying  that  his  own 
ciphers  stand  the  simple  test  he 
proposes.  His  treatment  of  the  lines 
"  To  the  Reader  "  facing  the  Droeshout 
portrait  in  the  First  Folio  may  stand 
for  the  whole  method.  Take  it  up 
with  the  intention  of  finding  a  "  hidden 
acrostic"  in  it,  of  reading  F.,  Fr., 
F^,  Fran,  Francis,  Frauncis,  ffrancis, 
ffrauncis,  or  Francisco  Baco,  Bacon, 
Bacono,  or  Baconus,  or  any  of  them 
backward.  Take  any  F  or  B  or  N  or 
0  that  comes  handy,  and  begin  your 
journey  forward  or  backward,  up- 
ward or  downward,  looking  for  any 
other  letter  you  need  in  your  business. 
If  you  like,  you  can  circumnavigate 
the  lines,  taking  account  only  of  the 
outside  .  letters.  Or  you  can  take 
the  initials  of  the  outside  words,  or  the 
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initials  or  finals  of  any  words,  or  the 
capitals,  or  any  letter  of  any  word. 
Only  you  must  keep  moving  along  in 
an  orderly  way  after  you  have  once 
set  your  hand  to  the  plow:  if  you  find 
it  is  not  working,  you  can  try  another 
itinerary.  No  wonder  Mr.  Booth 
finds  ten  different  acrostic  "signa- 
tures" in  the  lines  "To  the  Reader." 
We  recommend  for  his  considera- 
tion the  lines  on  Shakespeare's  grave- 
stone. He  will  find  plenty  of  good 
Bacons  in  it,  and  lashings  of  Francises. 
Note  the  significance  of  the  letters 
F  R  in  the  first  line. 

Good  frend  for  lesus  sake  forbeare. 

And  note  the  B  and  the  A's  and  the 
O's  and  the  N — not  to  speak  of  the 
K,  which  we  recommend  to  Mr.  Booth 
on  Bacon's  authority.  As  Mr.  Booth 
says,  a  little  practice  suffices  to  make  it 
easy  for  anyone  to  decipher  acrostics. 
I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
half  a  dozen  perfectly  authentic  ones 
in  the  stones  and  bones  epitaph 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down,  and 
I  doubt  not  there  are  more  for  the 
true  enthusiast.  But  for  that  matter 
the  Sun  has  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  name  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, by  Mr.  Booth's  rules,  in  the 
lines  "To  the  Reader,"  and  has  not 
hesitated  to  put  forward  that  big 
gamester's  name  as  Shakespeare's 
possible  collaborator. 

So  there  is  nothing  reafly  difficult 
in  this  process  of  Mr.  Booth's.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  scorns  to  count;  his 
theory  is  that  if  you  move  long  enough 
in  any  one  direction,  you  are  bound 
to  find  the  thing  you  want:  which 
seems  to  be  perfectly  true.  And  when 
the  thing  you  want  is  only  one  of 
a  number  of  things,  the  comparative 
brevity  of  your  journey  is  assured. 
If  you  can't  find  Francis  Bacon,  no 
doubt  you  will  pick  up  his  brother 
Anthony;  or  F.  Baco;  or  (as  on  the 
last  column  of  the  last  page  of  "  The 
Life  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth") 
some    such    legend    as    SAINTAL- 


BANOCABSICNARFF:  beyond 
which,  one  would  say,  hardly  anjrthing 
could  be  desired.  Perhaps  the  crown- 
ing triumph  of  Mr.  Booth's  ingenuity 
is  to  be  foimd  upon  page  523  of  his 
exposition.  He  there  gives  a  list  of 
the  first  lines  of  all  the  plays,  in  the 
order  of  the  First  Folio.  The  first  word 
of  the  Tempest  is  "Bote-swaine," 
and  the  last  word  of  Cymbeline  is 
"  Frownes."  Reading  downward  (on 
a  principle  invented  for  the  occasion) 
you  find  yourself  presently  in  posses- 
sion of  the  BACONOCSICNARF 
which  is  all  your  heart  longs  for. 
So  much  pains  we  may  take  to  prove 
how  idiotic  a  great  poet,  in  collusion 
with  a  printer,  may  succeed  in  being. 
The  Folio  is  full  of  errors,  obvious 
mispagings  and  so  on.  Mr.  Booth's 
processes,  like  Mr.  Donnelly's,  are 
based  upon  the  absurd  supposition 
that  all  these  apparent  errors  were 
a  matter  of  design,  and  that  the  book 
came  from  the  press  without  so 
much  as  the  slip  of  a  letter.  Natural- 
ly he  finds  it  no  trick  at  all  to  show 
that  Bacon  wrote  "  The  Jew  of  Mal- 
ta" and  "The  Faerie  Queene."  Mrs. 
Gallup  added  Greene,  Peele,  and 
Burton  of  the  "  Anatomy."  We  pro- 
phesy that  his  method  will  confirm 
her,  and  those  other  Baconians  who 
have  accredited  the  great  Verulam 
with  Shirley,  Marston,  Massinger, 
Middleton  and  Webster,  for  play- 
wrights, and  for  the  rest,  thus  far, 
with  Montaigne's  "Essays,"  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
and  "The  Tale  of  a  Tub!" 

After  all,  to  most  educated  minds, 
one  form  of  Baconian  "evidence"  is 
as  much  beside  the  mark  as  another. 
Mr.  Beeching  has  put  the  matter  as 
well  as  anyone:  "Most  persons  who 
have  enough  capacity  to  discuss  the 
question  at  all,  judge  it  as  a  question 
not  of  evidence,  but  of  the  literary 
palate.  If  anyone  can  believe  that 
the  same  vineyard  produced  'King 
Lear'  and  'The  Advancement  of 
Learning,'  he  must  believe  it;  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 


The  Lounger 


^ 


Count  Charles  Bozenta  arrived  in 
New  York  from  the  West  on  July  i  st 
with  the  remains  of  his  wife,  Mme. 
Helena  Modjeska,  which  were  taken 
at  once  to  the  Polish  (Catholic) 
Church  of  St.  Stanislaus  in  Seventh 
Street,  where  her  son,  Mr.  Ralph 
Modjeski,  was  married,  over  twenty 
years  ago.  Two  days  later,  the  fu- 
neral party  was  to  sail  for  Hamburg 
on  the  Princess  Augusta  Victoria, 
on  the  way  to  Cracow,  Poland,  the 
great  actress's  chosen  place  of  burial. 
The  following  poem,  **  To  Poland :  On 
the  Last  Return  of  Helena  Modjes- 
ka, 1909,"  was  written  by  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  a  friend  of  over 
thirty  years'  standing,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  burial,  in 

July. 

Land  that  loves  freedom,  yet  that  strick- 
en stands 
Frustrate    of    freedom,    fronting    happier 

lands; 
O  land  loved  well  of  heroes  and  of  art, 
Take  to  thy  loving  heart  this  loving  heart, 
This  heart  that  like  a  flame  carried  thy  fire, 
In  lyric  passion,  and  beauty,  and  desire, 
To  all  the  lands  of  all  the  applauding  earth ! 

Though  for  all  welcoming   lands  there 

was  no  dearth 
Of  love  from  her,  yet  loved  she  passionately 
Only  thy  tragic  loveliness;  only  thee 
Loved  she  suj)remelyl     Country  of  great 

Sorrow — 
Rise  from  thy  weeping, — ^who  weepest  now 

for  her 
Who  was  thy  priestess  and  thy  worshiper. 
Rise  from  thy  night  of  tears  unto  a  morrow 
Dedicate  to  the  welcoming  and  the  praise 
Of  one  who  in  her  white  nobility 
Summed  all  most  high  and  glorious  in  thee 
Through  all  thy  splendid  memories  and 

days! 

Rise  from  thy  weeping;  bring  the  laurels 
meet 
For  her  who  brought  all  laurels  to  thy  feet ; 


Crown  her  once  more  who  brings  to  thee 

again 
The  laurels  of  all  lands,  and  tribes  of  men  I 
Tho'  well  she  loved  it,  ah,  she  could  not 

rest 
Even  in  her  new,  dear  home,  the  sheltering 

West, 
That  fain  would   clasp  her  ashes  to  its 

breast. 

Gladly  thou  welcomedst  her  at  each  re- 
turn; 
Proudly  again  she  comes, — O  proudly  thou, 
And  tenderly,  greet  the  soul  whose  every 

vow 
Of  fealty  fulfilled  lives  in  that  urn, — 
That  sacred  urn  which  through  all  time 

shall  be 
A  shrine  supreme  of  love  and  liberty; 
And  that,  O  land!  thou  shalt  not  always 

rest 
Bereft  of  freedom,  now,  from  the  free  West, 
O  land  beloved  of  freedom  and  of  art, 
Take  to  thy  loving  heart  this  loving  heart. 

Financial  advertisements  have  be- 
come an  important  feature  of  maga- 
zine advertising.  There  are  certain 
periodicals  that  have  pages  and  pages 
telling  us  where  to  invest  our  money 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  well-known 
bankers  and  dealers  in  stocks  and 
bonds  advertise  their  securities  with 
alluring  percentages  ranging  from 
four  to  six,  some  even  promising 
twelve  percent.  Following  a  num- 
ber of  these  financial  pages,  in  one 
(rf  these  magazines,  we  come  directly 
upon  an  advertisement  which  reads: 
"Learn  plumbing;  a  trade  that  will 
make  you  independent ;  hours  shorter, 
pay  bigger,  demand  greater  than  any 
other  trade/*  Now,  here  we  have 
a  genuine  high-class  investment;  for 
every  one  knows  that  the  plumber's 
trade  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in 
the  world.  If  one  could  do  one's  own 
plumbing,  one  could  save  fifty  per- 
cent— ^which  is  better  than  earning 
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four  or  even  twelve.  The  trade  school 
that  calls  upon  the  reader  to  learn 
plumbing  knows  its  business  when 
It  puts  its  advertisement  in  among 
those  of  the  bankers  and  brokers, 
who  are  offering  their  gilt-edged 
investments  to  the  public. 

jet 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Miss  Maude 
Adams's  performance  of  "Joan  of 
Arc "  at  the  Harvard  Stadium  in 
Cambridge,  on  the  evening  of  June 
22d,  was  for  onenight  only.  So  much 
time  and  money,  and  all  for  one 
occasion!  Why  can't  Mr.  Frohman 
be  induced  to  give  the  pageant  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden,  or  in  the 
open  air  at  Lawrence  Park  or  some 
other  delightful  and  wooded  suburb? 

A  book  appears  on  my  desk  with 
the  striking  title  "  Twenty  Years  in 
Hell  \\-ith  the  Beef  Trust."  The 
author  is  Arthur  R.  Shiel.who  is  al- 
so his  own  publisher.  Twenty  years 
in  hell  in  any  company  would  be 
bad  enough,  but  twenty  years  in  hell 
with  a  Beef  Trust  is  appalling.  Mr. 
Shiel,   the   author,    has    represented 


Indiana  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  beef 
and  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
twenty  years  with  the  Beef  Trust  is 
equal  to  twenty  years  with  the  devil. 
Even  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  could  not 
say  more  than  this. 

J* 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  such 
men  as  Edward  Everett  Hale — men 
who  mean  so  much  to  their  fellow- 
men — should  die.  But  Dr.  Hale's  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  by  more  than  the 
generation  in  which  he  lived.  Eighty- 
seven  is  a  ripe  old  age,  and  Dr.  Hale 
ripened  wiih  the  years.  It  was  only 
the  whiteness  of  his  hair  and  beard 
that  showed  that  he  was  no  longer 
young.  These  were  the  outward 
signs  of  age;  but  the  brain  and  the 
heart  showed  no  wear  and  tear.  His 
editorial  talks  in  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  were  genial  and  charm- 
ing to  the  last.  That  enterprising 
journal  will  have  difficulty  in  finding 
a  successor  who  will  fill  the  bill.  It 
takes  years  of  mellowness  to  gain 
Dr.  Hale's  point  of  view.  To  the 
world  at  large  Edward  Everett  Hale 
6a  7 
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will  be  best  known  as  the  author 
of  *'The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
Several  years  ago,  when  this  magazine 
was  the  Critic,  the  editor  asked  its 
readers  to  name  the  ten  best  short 
stories  written  in  America,  and  the 
ten  best  American  short-story  writers. 
To  his  great  surprise,  Dr.  Hale's 
"  Man  Without  a  Country*'  was  vot- 
ed the  best  single  story,  and  its  au- 
thor the  best  teller  of  tales.  It  has 
become  a  classic,  and  for  its  inculca- 
tion of  patriotism  is  read  in  many 
public  and  private  schools. 

When  I  received  the  advance- 
sheets  of  a  book  called  "  The  Third 
Circle,*'  by  Frank  Norris,  I  picked  it 
up  but  laid  it  down  again,  saying 
to  myself:  "What  does  this  mean? 
There  can't  be  more  than  one  Frank 
Norris,  and  he  has  been  dead,  alas! 
for  years."  Then  I  picked  it  up 
again,  and  saw  that  this  Frank  Norris 
whose  name  was  on  the  title-page 
was  the  author  of  "  The  Pit,"  "  The 
Octopus,"  etc.,  and  then  I  knew  that 
it  was  the  Frank  Norris.  There  was 
an  introduction  by  Will  Irwin,  and 
a  frontispiece  portrait  which  there 
was  no  gainsaying.  There  were  the 
far-seeing  eyes,  the  sensitive  mouth, 
the  artistic  hands  of  the  Frank  Norris 
that  I  had  known  so  well,  not  so  very 
many  years  ago.  This  book  is  made 
up  mainly  of  San  Francisco  stories. 
Will  Irwin  in  his  introduction  tells 
us  that  it  used  to  be  his  duty,  as  editor 
of  the  old  San  Francisco  Wave,  to 
*'  put  the  paper  to  bed."  They  were, 
he  tells  us,  printing  a  Seattle  edition 
in  those  days  of  the  Alaskan  gold 
rush,  and  the  last  form  had  to  be 
locked  up  on  Tuesday  night,  that 
the  paper  might  reach  the  news- 
stands by  Friday.  Being  short- 
handed,  as  all  such  offices  are,  every- 
thing was  late,  and,  instead  of  getting 
to  press  on  Tuesday  night,  it  was 
usually  Wednesday  morning  before 
the  last  quoin  was  pounded  into  place. 

at 

While  Irwin  was  waiting  for  the 
forms  to  be  made  up,  he  killed  time 


by  reading  over  the  back  files  of  the 
Wave,  especially  that  part  which 
preserved  the  early  prentice  work  of 
Frank  Norris.  "  He  was  a  hero  to  us 
all  in  those  days,"  writes  Mr.  Irwin, 
"as  he  will  ever  remain  a  heroic 
memory — that  unique  product  of  our 
Western  soil,  killed,  for  some  hidden 
purpose  of  the  gods,  before  the  time 
of  full  blossom."  A  year  before  this 
time,  Norris  had  gone  East  to  look 
after  the  publication  of  his  novel 
"  Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty."  That 
wise  man  of  the  East,  S.  S.  McQure, 
always  had  his  eye  on  the  West.  He 
read  the  Wave,  as  he  read  almost 
everything  that  was  published,  and 
he  read  "  Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty." 
He  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  the  author  and  told  him  to  come 
to  New  York  and  he  would  publish 
his  book,  and  that  he  wanted  him 
to  write  for  McClure's  Magazine; 
that,  in  short,  he  wanted  to  be  his 
literary  godfather,  which  in  reality  he 
became.  But  before  he  wrote  "  Moran 
of  the  Lady  Letty,"  Norris  had  written 
a  number  of  short  stories  for  the  Wave, 
some  longer  than  others,  but  most  of 
them  comparatively  short,  and  it  is 
these  stories  that  Mr.  Irw^in  has  col- 
lected and  brought  together  in  this 
book. 

According  to  Mr.  Irwin,  Mr.  J. 
O'Hara  Cosgrave,  "owner  and  editor 
and  burden-bearer  of  the  Wave,  was 
in  his  editing  more  an  artist  than  a 
man  of  business.  He  loved  *good 
stuff';  he  could  not  bear  to  delete  a 
distinctive  piece  of  work  just  because 
the  populace  would  not  understand. 
Norris  then  had  a  free  hand.  What- 
ever his  thought  of  that  day,  what- 
ever he  had  seen  with  the  eye  of  his 
flesh  or  the  eye  of  his  imagination,  he 
might  write  and  print." 

Gellett  Burgess,  another  San  Fran- 
ciscan, calls  these  stories  "  the  studio 
sketches  of  a  great  novelist";  and  it 
was  he,  with  Will  Irwin,  who  rescued 
them  from  a  fiery  grave.  To  quote 
again  from  Mr.  In\'in: 

Burgess  and  I,  when  the  Wave  finally 
died  of  too  much  merit,  stole  into  the  build- 


ings  by  night  and  took  away  one  set  of  old  saved   them  from  the  great  fire  of   1906. 

files.     A  harmless  theft  of  sentiment,  we  When  we  h.-id  them  safe  at  home  we  spent 

told   ourselves;   for   by   moral   riRht   they  a    night    runninR    over   them,    marvelling 

belonged  to  us,  the  sole  survivors  in  San  again  at  those   rough    creations   of   blood 

Francisco  of  those  who  had  helped  make  and  nerve  which  Norris  had  made  out  of 

the  Wave.     And,  mdecd,  by  this  theft  we  that  city  which  was  the  first  love  of  his 
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awakened  intelligence,   and  in  which,   so 
wofully,   soon  afterward  he  died. 

The  nucleus  of  some  of  his  novels 
will  be  found  in  these  stories,  for 
the  saving  and  publication  of  which 
we  owe  Mr.  Irwin  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Norris  wrote  too  little  for  us  not  to 
want  every  scrap  from  his  pen;  he 
never  wrote  carelessly,  and  he  never 
wrote  a  line  without  a  thought  in  it. 
After  he  came  to  New  York,  even 
after  the  publication  of  several  of  his 
novels,  he  was  not  making  a  great  deal 
of  money,  nothing  like  what  he  ought 
to  have  made  with  his  reputation, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  do  other  writ- 
ing than  that  of  fiction.  We  engaged 
him  to  do  a  monthly  turn  for  the 
Critic,  as  Putnam's  Magazine  was 
then  called.  It  was  a  sort  of  go-as- 
you-please,  having  the  general  title 
of  "Salt  and  Sincerity."  The  title 
was  a  good  one,  for  everything  that 
Norris  wrote  was  sincere,  and  the 
salt  brought  out  its  flavor.  The 
dramatisation  of  "The  Pit,*'  and  its 
successful  production  as  a  play,  helped 
Norris  financially,  I  imagine,  more 
than  any  of  his  novels.  While  he 
was  immensely  admired  by  the  few, 
he  did  not  get  the  vogue  that  would 
ultimately  have  come  to  him  could 
he  have  lived  longer  and  gone  on 
writing. 

In  some  ways  I  like  these  short 
stories  of  Norris's  better  than  his 
longer  ones.  Perhaps,  after  all,  like 
that  other  famous  San  Franciscan, 
Bret  Harte,  he  was  a  short-story 
writer.  Bret  Ilarte,  if  you  remember, 
wrote  but  one  novel,  and  it  woujd 
have  been  just  as  well  if  he  had  not 
written  that.  These  stories  of  Norris's 
are  clearer-cut  than  his  novels,  less  " 
detailed,  but  what  is  there  is  mighty 
good.  The  little  bits  of  description, 
either  of  places  or  men,  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Wave  did  not  have  a  cir- 
culation equal  to  that  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  for  I  don't  see  how 
any  one  could  have  read  one  of  these 
stories  without  wanting  to  read  them 
all.     Take  this  opening  of  the  story 


"The  House  with  the  Blinds,**  and 
see  if  it  does  not  whet  your  appetite 
for  more: 

It  is  a  thing  said  and  signed  and  im- 
plicitly believed  in  by  the  discerning  few, 
that  San  Francisco  is  a  place  wherein 
Things  can  happen.  There  are  some 
cities  like  this — cities  that  have  come  to 
be  picturesque — that  offer  opportunities 
in  the  matter  of  background  and  local 
color,  and  are  full  of  stories  and  dramas 
and  novels,  written  and  unwritten.  There 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  explanation  for 
this  state  of  things,  but  you  can't  go  about 
the  streets  anywhere  within  a  mile  radius 
of  Lotta's  fountain  without  realizing  the 
peculiarity,  just  as  you  would  realize  the 
hopelessness  of  making  anything  out  of 
Chicago.  Fancy  a  novel  about  Chicago, 
or  Buffalo,  let  us  say,  or  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. There  are  just  three  big  cities  in 
the  United  States  that  are  "  story  cities  " — 
New  York,  of  course,  New  Orleans,  and, 
best  of  the  lot,  San  Francisco. 

Here,  if  you  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  it, 
you  shall  see  life  uncloaked  and  bare  of 
convention — the  raw^,  naked  thing,  that 
perplexes  and  fascinates — life  that  in- 
volves death  of  the  sudden  and  swift 
variety,  the  jar  and  shock  of  unleashed 
passions,  the  friction  of  men  foregathered 
from  every  ocean ;  and  you  may  touch  upon 
the  edge  of  mysteries  for  which  there  is  no 
explanation — little  eddies  on  the  surface 
of  unsounded  depths,  sudden  outflashings 
of  the  inexplicable — troublesome,  disqui- 
eting and  a  little  fearful. 

Or,  the  opening  of  the  "Third 
Circle*': 

There  are  more  things  in  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown  than  are  dreamed  of  in  heaven 
and  earth.  In  reality  there  are  three  parts 
of  Chinatown — the  part  the  guides  show 
you,  the  part  the  guides  don't  show  you, 
and  the  part  that  no  one  ever  hears  of. 
It  is  with  the  latter  part  that  this  story 
has  to  do.  There  are  a  good  many  stories 
that  might  be  written  about  this  third  circle 
of  Chinatown,  but  believe  me,  they  never 
will  be  written — at  any  rate  not  until  the 
*town*  has  been,  as  it  were,  drained  off 
from  the  city,  as  one  might  drain  a  noisome 
swamp,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the 
strange,  dreadful  life  that  wallows  down 
there  in  the  lowest  ooze  of  the  place — 


wallows  and  grovels  there  in  the  mud  and 
in  the  dark.  If  you  dim't  think  this  is  true, 
ask  some  of  the  Chini-se  detectives  (the 
regular  squad  are  not  to  be  relied  on). 
Ask  them  to  tell  you  the  story  o£  the  Lee 
On  Ting  affair;  or  ask  them  what  was  done 
to  old  Wong  Slim,  who  thought  he  could 
break  up  the  trade  in  slave  girls;  or  why 


Mr,  Clarence  Lowney  (he  was  a  clergyman 
from  Minnesota  who  believed  in  direct 
methods)  is  now  a  "dangerous"  inmate 
of  the  State  Asylum.  Ask  them  to  tell 
you  why  Matsokura,  the  Japanese  dentist, 
went  back  to  his  home  lacking  a  face. 
Ask  them  to  tell  you  why  the  murderers  o( 
Little  Pete  will  never  be  found,  and  ask 
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them  to  tell  you  about  the  little  slave 
girl.  Sing  Yee.  Or— no;  on  the  second 
thought,  don't  ask  for  that  story. 

These  stories  belong  to  the  history 
of  San  Francisco — of  that  city  as  it 
was  before  the  great  fire,  and  as  it 
will  never  be  again.  San  Francisco 
will  rise,  phcenix-like,  from  her  ashes 
and  spread  her  wings  over  her  hills ;  but 
she  will  never  again  have  the  romance 
about  her  streets  and  buildings  that 
she  had  in  the  dayswhen  Norriswrote 
these  stories.  It  is  the  San  Francisco 
of  the  past — the  mysterious,  romantic, 
gruesome  San  Francisco,  if  you  will — 
where  "things  happened"  that  could 
happen  in  no  other  city  in  this  country. 
I  am  sorry  that  no  one  has  writte.i  of 
New  York  as  Norris  has  written  of 
San  Francisco.     We  must  have  the 

Slots  for  just  as  many  strange  stories 
ere,  but  we  have  not  had  the  story- 
tellers. I  don't  mean  to  say  that  no 
stories  have  been  written  around  the 
out-of-the-way  places  of  this  city, 
for  any  number  of  them  have  been. 
Mr.  Janvier  and  O.  Henry  have  writ- 
ten some  delightful  ones;  the  late 
H.  C.  Bunner  wrote  some,  and  the 
later  Theodore  Winthrop  wove  ro- 
mances around  Washington  Square 
and  the  old  University  building ;  still, 
the  great  New  York  novel — I  don't 
mean  of  society,  such  as  "  The  House 
of  Mirth,"  but  of  the  whole  city,  as 
we  find  London  in  "  Bleak  House" — 
has  yet  to  be  written.  San  Francisco 
should  be  proud  of  Frank  Norris,  and 
should  do  something  to  honor  him — 
put  up  a  tablet,  or  a  statue,  or  name 
a  street  or  a  park  after  him. 

M 

Mrs,  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  has 
written  the  definitive  History  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  To  be  sure,  she 
writes  only  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  these  two  octavo  volumes, 
but  she  will  surely  round  out  this 
her  magnum  opus,  by  covering  the 
eighteenth  and  possibly  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer 
had  no  thought  of  undertaking  so 
stupendous  a  work,  though  she  has 
always  been  interested  in  the  early 
history   of   this   city,   being   a   New 
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Yorker  of  the  New  Yorkers.  It  was 
Mr.  George  P.  Brett  of  the  Macmillati 
Company  who  suggested  the  idea  to 
her,  and  he  gave  her  no  peace  til! 
she  consented.  He  knew  that  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer  was  the  one  person 
to  do  the  work,  and  that  she  would 
enjoy  it  once  she  started  in  upon 
it.  He  was  right  in  both  surmises. 
It  has  been  a  labor  of  years  and  there 
have  been  many  setbacks;  but  now 
we  have  two  volumes  that  are  a 
credit  alike  to  author  and  publisher. 
This  book  is  a  dignified  performance, 
and  New  York  has  reason  to  be  proud 
that   its   history   has  been   recorded 


with  so   much 

skill  and  truth- 
fulness. Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer 
was  always  a 
delightful  wri- 
ter, but  that 
she  is  an  histor- 
ian as  well  will 
be  an  agreeable 
su  rprise  to 
those  who  have 
known  her  only 
as  a  writer  on 
art  and  kin- 
dred subjects. 

I  was  one  of 
tfie  devoted  ad- 
mirers of  Mimi 
Aguglia  who 
saw  her  and  her 
company  of  Si- 
cilian players  in 
"Zaza."  I  had 
seen  Signora 
Agugliain"Ma- 
Ha,"  in  which 
doleful  drama 
she  had  the 
most  realistic 
fit  ever  seen 
on  the  stage ; 
but  clever  as 
was  that  per- 
formance, it 
,^  did  not  prepare 

me  for  her  per- 
formance in 
Pierre  B  e  r  t  o  n  '  s  realistic  play  of 
passion.  It  is  a  bold  thing,  often 
a  foolish  one,  to  say  that  So-and 
so  is  the  best  Thus-and-so  one  has 
ever  seen;  but  if  I  have  any  un- 
derstanding of  what  M.  Berton  was 
driving  at  in  "Zaza,"  Signora  Agu- 
glia is  it.  In  the  first  place  she  is 
very  young — twenty-three  years  are 
all  that  have  fallen  to  her  share  so 
far;  and  she  has  beauty  of  a  rare 
Sicilian  sort;  and  she  is  tempera- 
mental. She  did  not  tear  passion  to 
tatters  in  the  famous  fourth  act.  but 
her  fine  Italian  emotion  was  very 
moving,  for  it  was  real.     She  is  the 
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only  Zaza  whom  I  have  sincerely- 
pitied.  They  say  that  she  is  going 
to  leam  English,  and  that  she  will 
have  mastered  that  language  by  next 
fall  sufficiently  to  act  in  it. 
I  have  my  doubts.  But  then 
look  at  Mme.  Nazimova.'  She 
began  to  study  English  in 
May  and  played  Hcdda  Gab- 
ler  in  that  tongue  in  the  fol- 
lowing November.  If  Mimi 
Aguglia  masters  our  difficult 
language  sufficiently  well  to 
act  in  it,  she  will  be  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  English-speaking 
stage;  but  I  sincerely  hope 
that  she  will  really  have 
mastered  it  before  she  ap- 
pears in  English-speaking 
parts.  That  accent  is  a  se- 
vere handicap  even  so  great 
an  actress  as  Mme.  Modjeska 
would  have  admitted.  iwimed  n^ 

President  Taft's  bookplate,  which 
has  been  designed  and  engraved  by 
Mr,  Frederick  Spenceley  of  New  York, 
and  is  reproduced  here  (showing  its 
actual  size)  by  the  owner's  kind 
permission,  is  a  specially  interesting 
one  from  the  introduction  of  the 
official  spread-eagle  and  shield  in  the 
upper  left-hand  comer,  balancing  the 
Hebrew  Bible  on  the  right.  The 
house  in  the  middle  is  the  birth- 
place of  Mr.  Taft's  mother,  at  Milt- 
bury,  Mass,;  it  had  belonged  to  her 
father,  Mr.  Torrey,  and  her  son  spent 
much  time  there  as  a  boy.  After  the  . 
death  of  her  husband,  Attorney- 
General  Alphonso  Taft,  the  widow 
went  there  again  to  live;  and  it  was 
in  this  hou.se  that  she  died,  while  the 
President  was  on  his  way  home  from 
his  last  trip  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  has  engaged  an 
English  stage-manager  for  the  New 
Theatre.  He  is  Mr.  Louis  Calvert, 
who  has  made  a  reputation  by  his 
productions  of  Mr.  Becrbohm  Tree's 
plays.  He  is  said  to  be  a  producer 
of  unusual  taste  and  thoroughness, 
and  he  is  looking  forward  with  great 


interest  to  the  production  of  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  which  will  be  one  of 
the  first  plays  to  be  given  at  the  New 
Theatre.       "Antony  and  Cleopatra" 


surely  gives  great  scope  for  the  talent 
of  a  producer.  There  is  no  limit  to 
what  he  may  do.  It  is  not  often  that 
this  play  is  given  in  New  York.  In 
all  my  experience  as  a  theatre-goer 
I  have  seen  it  but  twice,  once  when  it 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly, 
or  at  least  at  his  theatre,  and  again 
when  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  chose 
it  for  her  American  d^but  as  a  pro- 
fessional actress.  Up  to  that  time 
she  had  acted  only  on  the  amateur 
stage,  but  in  the  meantime  she  had 
been  to  England,  where  she  had  been 
taken  seriously.  Mrs.  Potter  made 
a  very  beautiful  Cleopatra  and  Mr. 
Bellew  was  a  picturesque  Antony, 
but  it  was  not  alone  the  acting  of 
Mrs.  Potter  or  of  Mr.  Bellew  that 
inlcrested  the  large  audience  that 
assembled  on  this  occasion.  It  was, 
rather,  the  live  asp  which  Mrs.  Potter 
applied  with  a  courage  and  realism 
worthy  of  the  amateur  stage;  for 
was  it  not  only  a  few  months  ago 
that  a  lady,  well-known  in  New  York 
society,  posed  before  a  fashionable 
audience  wrapped  in  the  coils  of  a 
snake  by  the  side  of  which  Mrs. 
Potter's  asp  would  look  no  bigger 
than  a  shoestring? 
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CLEOl'ATRA  UEFORB  C^SAR 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  is  congrat- 
ulating itself  upon  the  acquisition 
of  a  marble  group  entitled  "Cleo- 
patra Before  Cassar,"  by  the  Italian 
sculptor  V.  Luccardo,  which  has  come 
into  its  possession  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  heirs  of  the  late  John  T. 
Martin.  The  work  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  Serpent  of  Old  Nile 
emerging  from  the  carpet  in  which 
she  was  carried  into  the  presence  of 
the  wo  rid -conqueror,  and  exclaiming, 
"Thou  hast  called  me  to  render  jus- 
tice; behold  me."  The  figures  are 
life-size.     It  is  understood  that   Mr. 


Martin  paid  tio,ooo  for  the 
work.  As  the  Egyptian  Queen 
■  did  not  sit  to  Signor  Luccardo, 
the'  portrait  throws  no  light 
on  the  question  of  her  beauty, 
so  learnedly  discussed  in  these 
pages,  in  April,  by  the  sculp- 
tor's distinguished  compatriot, 
Signor  Ferrero. 

We  are  to  have  a  new  vol- 
ume of  "Shelley's  Letters," 
which  wiU  contain  much  fresh 
material.  In  1840  Mary  Shelley 
made  a  selection  of  her  hus- 
b  a  n  d  '  s  correspondence,  in- 
cluding a  series  of  letters 
written  by  him  from  Italy  to 
Thomas  Love  Peacock.  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley,  the  poet's 
father,  insisted  that  all  per- 
sonal touches  and  allusions 
should  be  eliminated  from 
these  letters.  Sir  Timothy  is 
dead  and  gone,  and  Mary 
Shelley  is  dead,  and  there  is 
no  one  now  to  wield  the  blue 
pencil.  It  is  the  personal 
touches  that  the  public  wants 
and  it  is  these  that  it  will 
have  in  this  new  edition  of 
Shelley's  letters. 

a* 

I  said  last  month  that  the 
lovers  of  art   in   England  had 
failed  to  raise  the  money  nec- 
essary to   retain  in  that  coun- 
try   Holbein's    "Christina    of 
Denmark."     When  that  state- 
ment was  put  in  type,  there  seemed 
no    possibility    of  its    proving  incor- 
rect;   when    news    came     that    the 
necessary  funds  had  been  subscribed, 
the  magazine  was    half  printed.     I 
congratulate  our  cousins  across   the 
sea  on  having  rescued   this   master- 
piece from  the  clutches  of  some  un- 
known American  collector. 


I  wonder  how  many  authors  there 
are  in  this  country  whose  work  ap- 
pears only  serially.  I  dare  say  that 
there  are  some,  but  even  such  writers 
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as  Old  Sleuth  and  equally  lurid  authors 
find  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  in 
paper  covers,  if  not  in  cloth  bindings. 
Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  in  his  interest- 
ing literary  letter  in  the  London 
Sphere,  is  informed  that  there  are 
fifty  and  more  men  and  women  in 
England  earning  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year  by  writing  fiction  that  never 
appears  in  any  but  serial  form. 

J* 

A  number  of  uncollected  writings 
of  Swinburne's  which  appear  in  the 
form  of  privately  printed  pamphlets 
were  sold  at  auction  a  short  time 
after  his  death.  Among  these  I  note 
"  Dolorida,"  written  in  French  in 
the  album  of  Adah  Isaacs  Menken. 
Fifty  copies  of  this  poem  were  pri- 
vately printed,  and  most  of  the 
number  were  destroyed  by,  or  under 
instructions  from,  the  author.  Men- 
ken, who  is  recalled  by  this  item,  was 
the  wife  of  Heenan,  the  "  gentleman" 
prize-fighter,  to  whom  she  was  pri- 
vately married  at  a  road-house  on  the 
outskirts  of  New  York.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  an  actress,  but  it  was 
her  fine  physique  rather  than  her 
histrionic  ability  that  made  her 
famous.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
part  she  may  have  played,  but  it  was 
as  Mazeppa  that  she  took  both 
hemispheres  by  storm.  I  remember 
seeing  her  at  a  Broadway  theatre — 
I  think  it  was  Daly's,  before  it  was 
called  Daly's,  but  do  not  remember 
exactly.  AH  I  remember  of  the  play 
was  that  Menken,  in  very  scanty  attire, 
was  strapped  on  the  back  of  a  horse 
that  ran  madly  up  a  mountain  path 
and  down  behind  the  scenes.  When 
she  visited  Paris  she  became  intimate 
with  the  elder  Dumas  and  Thfe- 
phile  Gaulier,  and  in  London  with 
Charles  Reade.  Swinburne  and  Charles 
Dickens.  To  Dickens  she  dedicated, 
by  permission,  her  volume  of  poems 
called  "  Infelicia."  In  a  copy  of  this 
book,  included  in  the  Swinburne  sale, 
occurs  this  inscription: 
To  John   Camden  Hotten  [his  publisher], 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 
"Lo!    this    is  she  who    was  the   world's 

delight." 


I  do  not  remember  that  Menken 
was  very  beautiful.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  she  was  no  longer  young  when 
I  saw  her,  but  she  had  what  is  called 


a  "stunning  figure" — at  that  time 
a  little  massive.  What  interested  me 
the  most  about  her  was  her  literary 
associations — that  a  woman  who,  in 
lights,  rode  wild  horses,  and  who  was 
the  bride  of  a  prize-fighter,  could  not 
only  count  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men-of-!etters  of  her  day 
among  her  friends,  but  could  write 
verse  herself,  was  to  me  quite  thrill- 
ing; and  after  the  performance  I 
bought  the  photograph  of  her  which 
is  here  reproduced.  It  shows  her 
as  Mazeppa — without  the  horse.  It 
was  rumored  that  Dickens  touched 
up  her  poems.  There  was  a  dash  of 
melancholy  in  them  that  might  or 
might  not  seem  foreign  to  the  muse 
of  a  bareback-rider  and  the  wife  of 
a  pugilist. 


birthplace,  which  to  this  day  he  has 
never  seen. 

A  very  interesting  exhibition  of 
portraits  and  sketches  in  pastel  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  Clifford  Barney  of  Wash- 
ington was  held  not  long  ago  at 
Knoedler's  galleries  in  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  artist  had  the  advantage  of 
a  certain  amount  of  study  under 
Whistler;  and  the  group  of  pictures 
recently  exhibited  received  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  compliment  from  Seflor 
Sorolla.     Though    perhaps    not    the 


most  representative  works  in  the 
exhibition,  not  the  least  interesting 
were  two  striking  heads  of  London 
literary  Socialists^ — the  playwright 
George  Bernard  Shaw  and  the  essayist 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  both  of  which  are 
here  reproduced.  "  G.B.S.'s"  nimble- 
ness  of  wit  is  in  every  way  consistent 
with  this  counterfeit  presentment  of 
the  great  farceur's  somewhat  Meph- 
istophelian  con  te  nance.  The  bril- 
liancy of  "  G.  K.  C."  is  less  easily  to  be 
traced.  There  is  a  strong  suggestion 
in  it  of  Dr.  Johnson;  but  no  one  could 
be  less  Johnsonian  than  is  Chesterton 
himself. 


Noteworthy  Books 
of  the  Month 
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JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  WARD 

Thk  Work  of  a  Vetiiran  Sculptor 

By  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER 


O  have  been  bom 
in  Ohio  in  1830, 
and  to  have  been 
bom  with  a  vo- 
cation to  image- 
making  which  it 
was  long  before 
one  came  to  digni- 
fy with  the  big  name  of  "  sculpture  " 
— this  seems  in  1909  a  malicious  and 
even  a  troublesome  stroke  of  destiny. 
And  yet,  as  one  so  often  has  occasion 
to  remark  in  considering  the  work 
of  the  American  artists  of  that  gen- 
eration, their  deprivations  were  at 
least  tests  of  the  reality  of  their 
vocation,  crucial  tests  which,  simply 
as  such,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Even  half  a  century  ago,  when  Mr. 
Ward  began  to  model,  the  main  work 
of  the  American  sculptor  had  become 
what  it  remains,  portrait  statuary  de- 
signed for  public  places.  The  Amer- 
ican sculptor  is  eminently  a  charakter- 
bildhauer. 

No  doubt  the  vocation  has  its  draw- 
backs as  an  art.  Our  desire  to  do 
honor  to  our  dead  is  intense,  Ruskin 
says  somewhere,  when  they  are  just 
dead.     Hence    such    immortalization 


as  the  duration  of  perennial  bronze 
can  give  to  persons  of  importance  in 
their  day,  at  whose  effigies  posterity, 
even  posterity  of  the  next  generation, 
will  gird  and  question.  Hence  cele- 
bration by  statue  of  persons  physically 
ineligible  for  that  mode  of  commemo- 
ration. Hence,  especially,  and  even 
in  the  cases  of  unquestionable  eli- 
gibilities, those  controlling  interferen- 
ces of  individual  and  especially  of 
vidual  prejudices  and  caprices  which 
embitter  the  lives  of  sculptors,  and 
make  them  soothly  swear  that  no 
man  should  have  a  statue  until  not 
only  he  but  everybody  belonging 
to  him  has  departed.  But,  whatever 
its  drawbacks,  portrait  sculpture  is, 
up  to  this  date,  the  staple  of  the 
American  sculptor's  work — commem- 
oration of  persons  whom  he  has  or 
may  have  seen  and  known,  of  whom, 
at  least,  he  may  have  retained  some 
such  visual  impression  as  forms  the 
most  valuable  part  of  his  professional 
material.  In  preparation  for  such 
a  lifework,  it  seems  fortunate  that 
Mr.  Ward  should  not  have  followed 
the  multitude  of  American  sculptors 
abroad,  but  should   have   stayed   at 
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home,  and  said  or  had  to  say  to 
himself,  reversing  his  Goethe:  "  Young 
man,  your  Europe  is  here  ornow here." 
To  the  sculptor  whose  chief  work  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  commemoration 
of  the  heroes  of  the  then  imminent 
civil  war,  it  was  a  felicity,  whether  or 
not  so  understood  by  him  at  the  time. 


he  inculcated,  probably 
by  precept  and  certainly 
by  example,  was  not  to 
do  anything  "from  the 
purpose  of  sculpture."  In 
that  course  of  instruction 
we  all  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  that  he  found  so 
apt  a  pupil,  a  pupil  whose 
sense  of  the  dignity  and 
reserve  that  belong  to 
his  art  has  been  so  un- 
failing. Indeed,  the  mod- 
em sculptor  seems  es- 
pecially to  stand  in  need 
of  Hamlet's  advice  to  the 
players:  "  In  the  very  tor- 
rent, tempest,  and  (as  I 
may  say)  whirlwind  of 
your  passion,  you  must 
acquire  and  beget  a  tem- 
perance that  may  give  it 
smoothness."  Nottoo'er- 
step  the  modesty  of  nature 
seems  to  the  present  prac- 
titioners of  what  Goethe 
called  the  "Art  of  Des- 
peration" the  most  diffi- 
cult of  inculcations  to 
follow. 

Not  so  many  years 
ago,  in  fact  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
then  newly-formed  National  Sculp- 
ture Society,  Mr.  Ward  submitted 
to  an  interview  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  danger  to  young  sculp- 
tors of  doing  nothing  upon  the 
ground  that  no  man  had  hired  them. 


to   be  kept   at   home  and  watching     exhorted   them   to   keep    modelling. 


them.  And  the  best  instruction  his  na- 
tive land  afforded  was  the  young 
sculptor's.  To  be  an  assistant  to  H.  K. 
Browne  was  the  nearest  approach  that 
in  those  years  we  could  supply  to  the 
education  of  a  sculptor.  Looking  to 
the  future  now  become  the  past,  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  else  better 
or  so  good  the  young  sculptor  could 
have  done  with  the  seven  years  of 
apprenticeship  he  served  with  that 
master.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  author  of  the  equestrian 
Washington  in  New  York  and  the 
equestrian  Scott  in  Washington  was 


and  related  his  own  beginnings.  As 
in  painting,  so  in  sculpture,  the 
American  artist  of  those  days  look- 
ing for  original  often  found  aborigin- 
al subjects.  Even  in  literature,  for 
the  date  of  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha" 
only  just  preceded  the  date  of 
"The  Indian  Hunter,"  of  which  the 
"  first  concoction "  is  now  over  half 
a  century  of  age.  In  the  succeeding 
six  years  that  were  to  elapse  before 
the  resulting  work  was  set  up  in 
Central  Park,  the  sketcher  had  very 
carefully  corrected  and  documented 
his  first  impression,  by  visits  to  the 


a  sculptor,  and  that  among  the  lessons     frontier   posts   where   the   aboriginal 
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Indian,  not  yet  sophisticated  out  of 
his  character  by  cheap  clothing  and 
eleemosynaTy  rations,  was  still  to  be 
seen  at  his  ancestral  pursuits.  This 
lithe,  sinewy,  crouching,  watchful  crea- 
ture had  nothing  superficially  in  com- 
mon with  the  "classical  "athlete,  with 
the  massive  "Discobolus"  or  with  the 
nodose  Famese  Hercules.  It  was  a 
new  type  in  sculpture  because  it  was 
the  result  of  a  faithful  study  of  a 
sculpturally  nondescript  type  in  life. 
I  confess  I  for  my  part  did  not  realize 
the  forcibleness  of  the  depiction  until, 
years  after  the  bronze  embodiment 
had  been  familiar  to  me  in  Central 
Park,  I  came  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  original  in  the  Wild  West  Show 
and  retrospectively  appreciated  the 
sculptor's  art.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
this  first  work,  first  exhibited  "at 
Snedecor's  gallery,  in  lower  Broad- 
way,"   which    announced    the    new 


sculptor.      Let  him  tell  the  sequel: 

It  attracted  some  attention  and  it  had 
not  been  there  very  long  before  a  visitor 
appeared  in  my  studio,  announced  himselt 
as  August  Belmont,  explained  that  he 
had  been  interested  in  my  work,  and  then 
and  there  gave  me  an  order  for  a  statue 
of  Commodore  Perry.  From  that  day  to 
this,  I  have  never  been  without  a  com- 


But  while,  after  his  initial  success 
with  an  "  ideal "  work,  the  young 
sculptor  found  himself  embarked  upon 
a  lifelong  engrossment  with  "  actuali- 
ties," he  made  the  time,  even  in 
those  early  years,  for  another  ideal 
work.  For  "The  Freedman"  {1862). 
while  the  faithful  reproduction  of  a 
model,  was  also  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
pressively symbolic  sculptural  expres- 
sion that  has  been  given  of  the  result 
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of  the  four  years'  civil  strife  with  which 
the  outset  of  the  sculptor's  career 
coincided.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
the  most  successful  Hterary  embodi- 
ments of  the  spirit  of  the  struggle 
denoted  a  plastic  representation.  Per- 
haps the  most   successful  of  all  was 


And  in  that  vast  and  hollow  field, 

With  both  lips  closed  and  both  eyes  scaled, 

A  mighty  Figure  is  re.vealed. 

Stretched  &t  full  length  and  stiff  and  stark. 

As  in  the  hollow  of  a  shield. 

Not    so    ambitious    is    the    actual 
sculpture  of  "The  Freedman."     The 


that  "  large  utterance  "  of  Forceythe 
Wilson's  "In  State,"  which  is  but 
the  verbal  sketch  of  an  imagined 
colossal  "  relief  " : 


single  suddenly  unshackled  figure 
rather  recalls  Bryant's  "  African 
Chief"  who  was  a  prince  in  his  own 
country,   although  in   fact   the    mag 
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nificent  African  animal  who  furnished 
■  the  mode!  was  a  coachman  in  ours. 
Not  only  do  attitude  and  expression 
teU  the  story  of  Emancipation,  but 
the  imported  African,  it  appears, 
comes  much  nearer  than  the  ab- 
original American  to  the  acceptable 
because  accepted  type  of  classical  ath- 
lete. 

It  was  in  the  years  just  after  the 
war  that  our  sculptor  had  the  good 
fortune    to  receive    commissions    for 
works  which  were  not    portraits    of 
his  contemporaries.  The  Shakespeare 
in  Central  Park,  of  which  it  is  not  too 
much  nor  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
easily  the  best  of  the  figures  in  the 
unexacting  competition  which  popu- 
lates the  Mall,  was  unveiled  in  1872. 
One  does  not  wonder  that  an  English 
sculptor,   himself  the  author  of  the 
most  ambitious  and  elaborate  of  all 
the  Shakespeare  monuments,  should 
have  corroborated  the  general  Ameri- 
can   appreciation    of 
this    beautiful   figure 
by  finding  in  it    the 
most  adequate  sculp- 
tural commemoration 
of  the  "  bond  "  of  the 
English-speaking  na- 
tions.    If  the  scheme 
now  in  violent    agi- 
■  tation   for    a   Shake- 
speare   memorial     in 
London,    on    a  scale 
unaltempted  yet, 
shall     come     to  any- 
thing, one  would  have 
little    hesitation   in 
commending     for    its 
culminalingo  mamo  n  t 
the  replication  of  this 
.■\merican    effigy    as 
better  than  anything 
thai  is  likely  to  come 
from    the    invocation 
of  the  current  gener- 
ation, as  it    is  better 
than    anything    that 
has    come    from  the 
past    generations    of 
British  sculptors.  An- 
other work  of   those 
years  one    ought  not 
to  be  deterred    from 


praising  lest  he  fall  under  suspicion  of 
"  advertising,"  and  that  is  the  group  in 
marble  which  so  long  decorated  the 
front  of  the  Equitable  Building  in 
Broadway  and  became  a  kind  of 
trade-mark  for  its  owner.  One  may 
be  the  less  deterred  since  the  cor- 
poration in  question  would  not  prob- 
ably at  present  complain  that  it  had 
suffered  from  insufficient  publicity. 
It  may  be  characteristically  Ameri- 
can and  New  Yorkish  that  the  most 
dignified  and  successful,  if  not  the 
only  dignified  and  successful,  sculptur- 
al monument  of  our  chief  thoroughfare 
for  so  long  should  have  had  a  "busi- 
ness basis,"  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  in  this  case  the  characteristic  is 
one  to  be  ashamed  of.  And  assuredly 
there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  the  monument  itself,  so  austerely 
sculptural  and  so  clearly  and  even 
"colossally "  monumental,  indepen- 
dently of  its  actual  scale,  so  impressive 
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in  contour  and  line,  and  so  attractive 
in  its  detailed  modelling.  It  is  matter 
for  public  congratulation  that,  while 
yet  it  was  far  from  nation,  state 
or  municipality  to  order  a  celebration 
of  itself  in  allegorical  sculpture,  it 
should  have  been  put  into  the  heart 
of  a  commercial  corporation  to  inspire 
such  a  work. 

But,  in  those  days,  these  and  such 
like  works  were  even  with  the  al- 
loy of  "commercialism,'*  the  rare  and 
grateful  opportunities  and  recreations 
of  the  American  sculptor. 

His  vocation  of  a  "character- 
image-hewer"  kept  him  at  work  on 
the  forms  and  faces  of  his  compatriots 
and  contemporaries.  The  chief  re- 
quirement of  this  vocation  is  less 
a  sensibility  to  beauty  than  "an  eye 
for  character" — the  faculty  for  dis- 
cerning the  individuality  which  resides 
in  the  mere  contour  and  attitude  of  a 
man,  even  at  a  distance  from  which 
the  features  of  his  countenance  are 
no  longer  recognizable,  and  the  skill 
to  represent  this.  Inasmuch  as  the 
portrait  sculptor  does  not  choose  his 
subjects  but  is  chosen  by  them,  so  to 
say,  he  is  frequently  required  to  ex- 
hibit the  character  and  individuahty 
of  a  subject  of  whom  he  may  say, 
not  altogether  in^  his  haste,  that 
it  hasn't  any.  The  frock-coated, 
trousered,  respectable,  uninteresting 
"average  citizen,'*  who  is  the  idol  of 
current  American  journalism,  does  not 
allure  the  American  sculptor  as  an 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  art, 
however  many  of  him  we  may  see 
set  up  as  the  idola  fori  of  our  market- 
places. Necessarily  they  cannot  hope 
to  interest  the  beholder  if  they  have 
failed  to  interest  the  artist.  The  very 
frock-coat  and  trousers  he  finds  in- 
tractable at  the  outset,  yet  it  is  in 
those  ridiculous  garments,  since  nud- 
ity and  togation  have  been  banished, 
that  convention  requires  the  civilian 
to  be  represented.  There  seemed, 
not  so  long  ago,  by  the  way,  some 
hope  that,  thanks  to  the  bicycle  and 
golf,  the  trouser,  which  came  in  with 
the  nineteenth  century,  might  go 
out  with  it.  But  that  hope  has  been 
frustrated.    Fancy  the  horror  of  *'the 


family"  at  a  sculptor's  proposal 
to  represent  a  billionaire,  its  late , 
head,  in  his  breeches  and  golf  stock- 
ings, even  though  he  had  in  fact 
sported  those  appurtenances  in  his 
hours  of  ease!  Meanwhile  the  smug 
citizen,  arrayed  "of  rigor,"  does  not 
lend  himself  to  sculpture.  The  sculp- 
tor's task  must  be  not  so  much  to 
exhibit  him  "in  his  habit  as  he  lived," 
as  to  circumvent  him,  to  triumph  over 
him,  under  penalty  of  rendering  his 
effigy  as  uninteresting  as  its  original. 
As  what  I  have  called  a  circum- 
vention of  the  subject,  the  Greeley 
at  the  base  of  the  Tribune  Building 
seems  to  me  a  striking  success.  For 
surely  there  never  was  a  philosopher 
less  statuesque  than  he  who  is  here 
commemorated.  Except  in  the  way 
of  caricature  (unconscious  caricature, 
by  the  way,  is  the  character  of  some 
sculpturesque  representations  of  him), 
you  would  say  a  statue  of  Greeley 
was  impossible .  When  Victor  Hugo 's 
"L'Homme  Qui  Rit"  appeared, Will- 
iam Henry  Hurlbert  delighted  him- 
self by  a  review  in  the  old  World 
(which  at  the  time  was  in  an  acute 
stage  of  its  chronic  controversy  with 
the  Tribune)  of  a  book  of  his  own 
invention,  professing  to  relate  the 
ravages  of  a  band  of  Comprachicos 
which  he  feigned  to  have  operated  in 
New  Hampshire  some  half  a  century 
before,  and  telling  how  they  had  mal- 
treated an  innocent  and  helpless  child, 
who  without  being  named  was  quite 
unmistakably  identified  as  Greeley, 
*'They  forced  him  to  wear  his  shoes 
with  the  heels  in  front,  so  that  when- 
ever he  walked  along  the  street  he 
seemed  to  be  continually  falling  down 
stairs.  They  put  his  upper  garments 
on  his  nether  limbs  and  his  nether 
garments  on  his  upper  limbs,  until  it 
became  impossible  for  any  garments 
whatsoever  to  fit  him,"  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth,  presenting  a  scandal- 
ously ribald  but  irresistibly  ludicrous 
and  unmistakably  recognizable  de- 
scription of  his  butt.  To  do  anything 
with  this  slouching  and  ungainly  figure 
in  sculpture  would  seem  out  of  the 
question.  But  the  Tribune  Greeley 
is  not  only  a  vivid  and  picturesque 
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portrait  attained 
without  blinking 
any  of  the  facts 
of  the  shambling 
and  slovenlyorig- 
inal.  It  is  also  so 
genial  and  even 
affectionate  a 
presentment  of 
the  peculiarities 
it  does  not  shirk 
that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that 
friends,  that  even 
the  terrible  "  fam- 
ily," should  have 
been  dissatisfied 
with  it  or  wished 
it  other  than  it 
was.  Sic  sede- 
bat,  as  the  in- 
scription under 
Bacon's  statue 
has  it. 

The  Beecher 
was  a  more  for- 
tunate subject  in 
that  it  needed 
no  circumven- 
tion. For  Bee- 
cher was  as  dis- 
tinctly a  man  of 
"presence,"  and 
so  as  suitable  for 
the  statuary  with- 
out too  much 
"  arrangement," 
as  Greeley  dis- 
tinctly was  not. 
What  needed  to 
be  done  was  only 
to  convey  in  its 
fulness  to  the 
spectator  of  the 
"character-im- 
age" the  impres- 
sion the  living 
orator  had  made 
upon  so  many 
t  housands  of 

spectators  who  were  also  auditors, 
the  impression  of  exuberant  vitality 
and  of  conscious  power.  Few 
men,  indeed,  have  so  much  "na- 
ture" as  Beecher  had,  and  few 
portrait  statues  so  much  as  this  one. 


CBORCB     WASHINGTON    (1883) 

The  leonine  head  thrown  back 
in  a  kind  of  joyous  defiance,  the 
dilated  nostrils,  the  mobile  mouth, 
all  tell  of  the  joy  of  life,  the  joy  of 
power  and  the  joy  of  battle  which 
nobody  could  have  seen  and   heard 
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Beccher  without  knowing  that  he 
felt  to  the  uttermost.  And  the 
expression  of  these  attributes  is 
carried  into  the  alert  and  defiant 
pose  of  the  burly  figure,  so  that  the 
statue  is  a  "character-image"  appre- 


From  the  Beecher  Monument 

hensible  as  far  away  as  it  can   be 

seen.  So  Beecher  may  have  stood 
and  looked  when  he  rose  to  speak 
for  the  North  in  the  face  of  hostile 
and  hooting  British  audiences  in  '63. 
So  he  did  stand  and  look,  twelve 
years  later,  over  the  company  assem- 
bled at  the  first  New  England  dinner 
after  his  great  ordeal,  when  he  felt 
that  many  and  perhaps  most  of  his 
hearers  blamed  him  for  being  there 
and  blamed  the  managers  of  the  feast 
for  having  asked  him  to  be  there. 
It  was  lucky  for  his  statue  and  char- 
acteristic of  its  subject  that  he  should 
have   actually   worn    the 


tional  or  long-disused  sleeveless  "  Rag- 
lan,"   which    more    than   any  other 
modem  form  of  overgarment  provides 
broad    masses    of    real     "  drapery, " 
which  at  once  accentuate  and  palliate 
the  bulkiness  of  the  figure  they  en- 
close.     Those     -who,    not 
having    seen    Beecher    in 
the    flesh,   are  to  see  him 
hereafter    in    Mr.    Ward's 
presentation  of  him    will 
see  him  at  his  best. 

New  York  is  fortunate 
in  its  statues  of  Washing- 
ton. Browne's  equestrian 
figure  in  Union  Square 
"imposes  itself"  as  the 
image  of  the  General,  the 
"First  in  War."  Ward's 
in  Wall  Street,  on  the  spot 
of  the  first  inauguration, 
equally  imposes  itself  as 
that  of  the  President,  the 
"  First  in  Peace."  For  the 
face  and  features  of  the 
Pater  Patrice,  no  doubt 
Gilbert  Stuart  it  still 
"standard."  But  the  face 
or  any  possible  pictorial 
presentation  is  but  a  facet 
of  a  statue,  and  in  spite 
of  Stuart  and  of  the  good 
though  wooden  Trumbull. 
both  sculptors  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  for  "  mate- 
rial" but  for  the  leisurely 
■  studies  of  Houdon,  to 
whom  his  successors  are 
indebted  for  all  their  in- 
formation about  Wash- 
ington   "in  the  round." 

How  gratifying  to  note  that,  while 
I  am  writing,  the  "standard"  char- 
aclcr  of  the  Ward  Washington  is 
recognized  in  the  favorable  report  to 
Congress  upon  the  proposal  to  repli- 
cate it  for  the  perron  of  the  Capitol, 
to  the  supersedure  of  the  conven- 
tional and  sedentary  figure  of  Green- 
ough  which  has  occupied  its  place  for 
some  sixty-five  years  without  impos- 
ing itself  upon  the  patriotic  con- 
sciousness. 

An  equestrian  statue  is  doubtless 
the  most  grateful  of  problems  in 
portraiture — to    the    right    sculptor. 
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It  is  pretty  clearly  the  most  arduous 
of  his  charakterbildcr .  For  here  it 
is  incumbent  upon  him  not  only  to 
maintain  the  expression  of  character 
in  the  shape  and  attitude  of  the  sin- 
gle human  figure,  but  to  carry  it 
through  what  in  the  technical  language 
of  sculpture  is  so  happily  called  "the 
group."  Not  only  must  he  refrain 
from  representing  Washington  as 
Joan  of  Arc,  for  example,  or  a  mild, 
studious,  scientific  kind  of  general  as 
a  circus-performer.  He  must  find  a 
characteristic  equine  model  for  the 
particular  human  type.  A  horse 
quekonque  will  no  more  serve  his 
turn    than    "any    old    man,"     The 


which,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
you  must  no  more  mount  the  clos- 
et strategist  on  Bucephalus  than 
the  dashing  cavalry  leader  on  Rosin- 
ante.  Perhaps  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  it  takes  a  horseman  to 
make  an  equestrian  statue.  But  it 
is  stopping  within  bounds  to  say  that 
the  successful  sculptor  of  an  eques- 
trian statue  must  take  an  interest 
and  delight  in  the  possibilities  of 
expression  of  the  equine  as  of  the 
human  figure,  and,  evidently,  as  the 
rule,  it  is  only  from  a  horseman  that 
these  advantages  can  be  expected. 
The  one  of  Mr.  Ward's  three  eques- 
trian statues  that  is  already  placed. 


GBNERAL    PHII 


B  RID  AN     (1907) 


Horatian  critical  precept  weighs  upon  as  it  has  been  for  more  ihan  twenty 

him  with  a  special  stress:  years,    has   made    the'   unquestioned 

Sed  n"n  lit  placidis  coram  immitia.nonut  success    which    may    Ix'    anticipated 

S?n><-'nt<'savibiiagnninfntur.  tigribisagni;  with      complete      confidence     of     the 
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Sheridan  and  Hancock  when  they 
in  turn  make  their  appeal  to  the 
public — as,  indeed,  the  Sheridan  has 
already  done,  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
model. 

Rather  oddly,  it  is  in  the  General 
Thomas  that  the  sculptor  finds  a 
shortcoming  in  the  respect  of  con- 
gruity  between  horseman  and  mount, 
for  "the  old  man  wasn't  much  of  a 
rider,"  and  the  Lexington  colt  which 
Thomas  is  represented  as  bestriding, 
in  fact,  and  pretty  evidently,  "took 
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a  good  deal  of  riding."  Surely  such  a 
quadruped  deserved  the  honors  of 
perennial  bronze,  even  though  it  had 
been  more  appropriate  to  a  Custer 
than  to  a  Thomas.  But  what  a 
gallant  and  inspiriting  "group"  it  is 
all  the  same;  and  what  a  story  it 
manages  to  tell  with  the  two  figures, 
and  such  a  device  as  the  slight  up- 
ward slant  of  the  pedestal — the  story 
of  the  watchful  and  intent  commander 
at  the  crisis  of  an  action  and  a  cam- 
paign.  "The   horse   and  his   rider!" 
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One  need  not  recall  his 
Bible  to  smell  the  battle  afar 
off,  to  hear  the  thunder  of 
the  captains  and  the  shout- 
ing. In  such  a  work  one 
perceives  how  much  the  very 
limitations  of  sculpture — the 
imposed  conciseness  and  re- 
jection of  the  unessential — 
enhance  the  intensity  of  its 
impression. 

The  Sheridan,  one    learns, 
is  more  disputable,  or  at  least 
more  disputed.       And  truly, 
the   popular- heroic  Sheridan 
is  not  the    Sheridan   of    the 
Ward    statue.       It   is   the 
Sheridan    of    the    "Ride," 
devouring    "fifteen    miles" 
of  "way."     The  man  in  the 
street  would    naturally   say 
that  the  ride  was  the  proper 
representation    of   Sheridan, 
It  would  take  a  sculptor  to 
tell   beforehand   that    Sheri- 
dan's Ride  was  as  intractable 
"in  the  round"  as  the  Wal- 
kueren  Ritt,  leaving  the  man 
in    the    street   to  make  that 
discovery  by  ocular  inspect- 
ion of  an  attempt  to  treat  it. 
Intractable,  that  is   to   say, 
as  a  detached  group,  though 
doubtless    quite    feasible     in 
relief  as   a   subordinate    fea- 
ture   of    the     monument. 
Moreover,   the  "Little  Phil" 
of  the  Valley  and  Five  Forks, 
with  his    straggling   beard,  was    an 
unimpressive  and  undistinguished  fig- 
ure compared  with  what  he  became 
as  the  Commanding  General,  a  place 
which  he  attained  before  his  eye  was 
dimmed  or  his  natural  force  abated. 
In  the  interval  his  presence  has  taken 
on  dignity  and  "  there  is  authority 
in  his  look."    The  fiery  energy  which 
characterized   the   man,    and   which 
it  behooves  the  maker  of  his  "char- 
acter-image "  to  emphasize,  is  evident, 
but  now  curbed  and  controlled,  even 
as  the  energy  of  the  horse  he  rides  is 
curbed  and  controlled   by  the  easy 
mastery  of  the  perfect  horseman.   In 
truth,  among  the  merits  of  the  work 
not   the   least    is  the   expression    of 


"  noble  horsemanship."  The  charger 
arrested  at  a  canter,  and  "collected" 
for  the  marching  salute  by  the  mere 
flexure  of  the  wrist,  bringing  to  bear 
the  irresistible  curb  which  would  be 
an  instrument  of  torture  in  an  un- 
skilful hand;  the  rider's  body,  swayed 
lightly  backward  to  counterbalance 
the  sudden  check  —  all  these  go  to 
make  up  the  impression  of  the 
centaur,  of  horse  and  rider  brought 
into  subjection  to  a  single  will,  and 
that  the  rider's.  Controlled  energy 
— that  is  the  character  conveyed  by 
this  equestrian  "group,"  with  its  rare 
and  admirable  union  of  animation 
and  repose.  To  this  ultimate  ex- 
pression   the   skilful    and   often   ex- 
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quisite  modelling  of  detail  is  strict- 
ly subordinate  and  conducive.  The 
mere  "group,"  without  accessories, 
shows  us  the  commander  passing  in 
review  at   the  head  of  his  army. 

When  the 
sculptor  was 
meditating  his 
first  sketch  of 
the  Sheridan — 
and  that  was  a 
long  time  ago 
— two  horsemen 
might  have  been 
encountered  of 
an  afternoon 
upon  the  bridle- 
path of  Central 
Parkwithalraost 
as  much  regular- 
ity as  at  the 
beginning  of  a 
novel  of  James 
— not  the  cur- 
rent Henry,  of 
course,  but  the 
obsolete  G.  P.  R. 
They  were  the 
present  sculptor 
and  the  present 
chronicler;  and 
the  chronicler's 
gaunt  and  some- 
what Bactrian 
mount  can  never 
to  the  day  of 
his  death  have 
understood  why 
he  should  so 
frequently  have 
been  suddenly 
incited  into  a 
canter  and  as 
suddenly  pulled 
up.  It  was,  in 
fact,  that  the 
sculptor  alongside  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  watching  the  action 
of  the  arrest — an  action  afterwards 
more  elaborately  studied  and  dis- 
sected by  means  of  the  kodak.  The 
equine  desideratum  in  the  case  of 
the  Sheridan  w-as  comparatively  sim- 
ple. It  was  a  handsome  and  spir- 
ited charger,  and  the  actual  mod- 
el   was   of    the     "  French    coaching 


stallion "  type,  a  highly  eligible 
type  as  all  tourists  know  who  have 
had  occasion  to  note  how  well  the 
French  cavalry  is  mounted.  But  the 
requirement  of  the  Hancock  was  far 
more  difficult. 
On  the  morrow 
of  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of 
1880,  it  is  not 
yet  forgotten, 
the  New  York 
Sun  remarked 
that  the  de- 
feated candidate 
was  "a  good 
man,  weighing 
350  pounds." 
And  nobody  of 
the  innumerable 
thousands  who 
saw  Hancock 
five  years  after- 
wards,  riding 
alone  as  Grand 
Marshal  at  the 
head  of  the  fun- 
eral procession 
of  General  Grant 
the  five  miles 
between  the  Bat- 
tery and  Central 
Park, could  have 
doubted  that 
this  was  the 
Hancock  to 
choose  as  the 
model  for  his 
own  equestrian 
statue.  He  had 
his  own  difficul- 
ties in  the  way 
of  providing 
himself  with  an 
actual  mount 
for  the  occasion. 
Very  likely  he  had  not  been  on 
horseback  for  a  decade.  On  Gover- 
nor's Island,  the  headquarters  of 
his  Department  of  the  East,  there 
was  no  more  a  saddle-horse  than  there 
is  in  Venice.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  met  the  emergency  by  drawing  on 
"West  Point  for  the  animal  it  afforded 
which  was  most  nearly  up  to  his 
weight.     But  while  the  biped  of  the 
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occasion  was  fully  up  to  the  measure 
of  heroic  statuary,  the  quadruped 
was  by  no  means  so.  "Copenhagen" 
was  but  a  cart-horse,  and  no  mount 
for  a  proper  hero.  What  was  needed 
was  a  des- 
trier such  as 
might  have 
carried"  light- 
ly.  like  a 
flower,"  a 
massive  Cceur 
de  Lion  or 
Godcfroy  de 
Bouillon 
clothed  in 
hardware, — a 
cart  horse 
with  what  the 
horsemen  call 
"  quality." 
Such  a  beast 
the  sculptor 
was  lucky 
enough,  one 
day,  to  espy 
attached  to 
a  brewer's 
wagon,  from 
which  he  was 
promptly  res- 
c  ue  d  and 
commandeer- 
ed in  the  ser- 
vice of  art.  A 
gorgeous 
beasl  he  is, 
a  n  d,  when 


age  man  re- 
calls  what 
Foole  declar- 
ed to  be  his 
best  joke — 
what  time  he 
saw  a   foam- 


ing steed  careering  down  the  street 
with  a  boy  precariously  perched 
upon  him,  and  exclaimed,  "Hullo! 
Warburton  on  Shakespeare!"  But 
the  present  warhorse  is  "in  scale" 
and  also  "in  style"  for  the  hero- 
ical  Hancock  who  bestrides  him 
"  like  a  Colossus."  The  Hancock. 
a   pendant    to    Mr.    Paul    Bartlett's 


"  McClellan "  in  the  Pennsylvanian 
Pantheon  of  Fairmount  Park,  is 
a  modernized  and  militarized  Col- 
leoni,  one  may  say.  though  the 
characteristic  of  it  is  "statue-like 
repose,"    the 

horse,  as  also 

in  the  McClel- 
lan, planted 
on  all  four 
feet,  to  an 
expression  of 
sculptural 
dignity  which 
surely  puts  it 
very  high 
among  the 
e  questria  n 
statues  of  the 
world. 

These  three 
equestrian 
statues  are 
doubtless  the 
summit  of  J. 
Q.  A.  Ward's 
artistic  achie- 
vement. And 
this  achieve- 
ment seems 
to  me  a  very 
considerable 
one.  To  have 
perpetuated 
for  posterity, 
"the  thought- 
ful foreheads 
of  so  many 
writers  and 
statesmen, 
and  the  sweet 
smiles  of  so 
many  noble 
matrons." 
was  held    by 

DE    LA    FAYETTB  ^^^      histOfi- 

an   Macaulay 

praise  enough  for  Reynolds.  It  is 
praise  enough  for  any  artist;  and  all 
the  more  if,  like  Mr.  Ward,  it  has 
been  his  task  in  perpetuating  in- 
dividualities to  fix  in  bronze  an  epoch 
and  a  crisis.  And,  very  likely,  while 
the  sculptor  was  doing  this  lasting 
work,  he  was  dissatisfying  himself 
that  he  had  not  the  opportunity  to 
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**  do  his  own  work."  As  it  is  written, 
**  the  sculptor  cannot  set  his  own  free 
thought  before  us,  but  his  thought 
as  he  could  translate  it  into  the  stone 
that  was  given  with  the  tools  that 
were  given."  One  may  practically 
add,  **on  the  commissions  that  were 
given,'*  since  he  cannot  put  up  his 
marbles  and  bronzes  in  the  market- 
places at  his  own  cost.  With  the 
exception  already  noted  of  a  monu- 
mental group  which  was  but  a  cor- 
porate trade-mark,  our  sculptor's 
efforts,  for  most  of  the  years  of  his 
activity,  have  been  limited  to  por- 
traiture. But  for  that  matter,  we 
may  fancy  Shakespeare  repining  that 
he  could  not  devote  himself  to  polish- 
ing more  sonnets,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  produce  pot-boilers  like 
** Hamlet"  and  ''Lear*'  for  the  Globe 
Theatre.  That  he  not  only  can  but 
must  express  himself  in  expressing 
what  is  "given"  him  to  express,  is 
a  conception  at  which  the  honest  and 
modest  artist  is  slow  to  arrive.  No 
inspector  of  these  portrait  statues  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  will  fail, 
I  think,  to  find  in  them,  in  the  dignity, 
the  austerity,  and  the  reality  which 
they  have  in  common,  the  individu- 
ality, the  "personal  style"  of  the 
man  who  made  them.  If  unconscious 
all  the  better.  For  can  there  be 
a  surer  mark  of  what  we  call  the 
decadent  in  art  than  a  conscious 
preoccupation  with  one's  manner 
instead  of  an  absorption  in  one's 
subject  ?  To  the  artist,  one  may  pretty 
safely  say,  reverting  to  Carlyle's  the- 
ory of  unconsciousness,  "style"  is 
an  unconscious  emanation,  a  "by- 
product." It  is  quite  true  that  an 
artist  cannot  be  as  unconscious  of 
"style"  even  in  the  strenuous  young 
Pilgrim  of  Central  Park,  or  in  the 
mondaine  old  Lafayette  of  Burling- 
ton, as  in  the  modelling  of  the  men 
he.  has  known  and  watched  with 
professional  views.  Still  less  in  the 
pure  ideal  of  the  "Poetry"  in  the 
Congressional  Library,  which  defies 
appreciation  where  it  is  in  place ;  or  in 
the  pediment  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Of  the  pediment,  one  is 
moved  to  ask  again,  why  pediment? 


Evidently  and  all  but  avowedly  not 
being  a  true  pediment,  a  gable  or 
"roof  mask,"  but  a  factitious  appli- 
cation to  an  attic  of  equal  height  all 
along,  what  a  fine  opportunity  this 
crowning  feature  of  the  Exchange 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  left 
as  an  attic,  and  the  sculptor  left  at 
liberty  to  carve  it  into  a  frieze,  to  a 
result  unique  among  architectural 
monuments.  But,  as  it  is,  the  sym- 
bolism of  American  industries  bringing 
their  products  for  appraisal  to  the 
cold  test  of  the  open  market  is  not 
only  effective  as  symbolism,  but  ex- 
tremely grateful  as  an  "  arrangement" 
of  lines  and  masses.  And  the  Dewey 
Arch,  even  though  it  be  but  the  ful- 
filment of  the  commission,  so  sternly 
rebuked  by  Ruskin,  of  Pietro  de 
Medici  to  Michel  Angelo,  to  "  mould  a 
statue  in  snow,"  and  be  doomed  to  sur- 
vive only  in  photographs,  was  quite 
spontaneously  acclaimed  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  saw  it  during 
its  brief  existence  in  transient  "  staff  " 
as  the  culmination  of  the  specta- 
cle which  showed  more  fully  than 
any  more  durable  work,  what  our 
sculptors  could  do  if  they  had  the 
chance,  and,  we  may  hope,  helped 
them  towards  their  chance.  The 
sculptor  was  overheard  to  remark 
of  his  completion  of  the  Winged 
Victory  of  Samothrace  as  the  presid- 
ing figure  of  a  nautical  display  and 
celebration,  that  it  was  "not  a  very 
serious  restoration. "  But  surely  the 
composition  of  which  it  was  the 
crowning  feature  was  well  worthy  of 
its  place  of  precedence  and  presidency 
over  the  most  extensive  and  impres- 
sive sculptural  display  the  United 
States  have  ever  produced  or  wit- 
nessed. The  display  attested,  among 
•  other  things,  how  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  patriotic  impulse  our  sculpt- 
ors could  collaborate  with  effect  and 
with  enthusiasm.  That  such  a  de- 
monstration could  be  made  at  all,  that 
the  guild  spirit  could  be  brought  to 
triumph  over  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
I  think  the  collaborators  would  all 
agree,  was  largely  due  to  the  unselfish 
interest  in  his  art  of  the  first  President 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society. 
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Certain  International  Problems  Confronting 
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By  MARRION  WILCOX* 
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N  the  year  of  grace 
1763,  Sir  Jeffrey 
Amherst,  com- 
mander-in  -chief 
of  the  British 
forces  in  America, 
wrote  to  Colonel 
Bouquet,  Swiss 
soldier  of  fortune  in  the  service  of 
Great  Britain,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia:  "Could  it  not  be  con- 
trived to  send  the  Small  Pox  among 
those  disaffected  tribes  of  Indians? 
We  must  on  this  occasion  [an  Indian 
revolt]  use  every  stratagem  in  our 
power  to  reduce  them." 

Bouquet  replied:  **l  will  try  to  in- 
oculate the with  some  blan- 
kets that  may  fall  into  their  hands, 
and  take  care  not  to  get  the  disease 
myself." 

To  this  Amherst  rejoined:  "You 
will  do  well  to  try  to  inoculate  the 
Indians  by  means  of  blankets,  as  well 
as  to  try  every  other  method  that  can 
serve  to  extirpate  this  execrable  race." 
In  the  second  volume  of  his  "Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,"  Francis  Park- 
man  charitably  says  that  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  that  Bouquet  carried 
into  effect  the  shameful  plan  of  in- 
fecting the  Indians.  But  the  small- 
pox broke  out  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Ohio  a  few  months  afterward. 
We  know  that  Amherst  regarded 

*  Mr.  Wilcox — a  friend  and  classmate  of  Mr. 
Taft,  and  an  authoritative  writer  on  matters  per- 
taining to  Latin  America — made  special  studies  for 
this  article  in  Washington.  He  presents  the  situa- 
tion as  it  was  last  June.     Thb  Editor. 


the  redskins  as  a  hopelessly  inferior 
race.  Does  that  prejudice,  then,  ex- 
plain his  cruelty?  No:  for  we  find 
that  the  British  soldiers  were  advised 
by  the  partisan  Donkins,  not  many 
years  later,  to  *  *  dip  arrows  in  the  mat- 
ter of  smallpox  and  twang  them  at 
the  American  rebels,  in  order  to  in- 
oculate them." 

When  our  separate  national  life 
was  beginning,  the  sentiment  of  de- 
cency, of  a  common  humanity,  was 
such  as  to  permit  of  these  suggestions. 
The  propositions  by  Donkms  and 
Sir  Jeffrey  were  below  the  highest 
standard  of  that  time,  but  they 
could  still  be  uttered.  Europeans 
were  invited  to  spread  disease  among 
the  people  of  this  land  and  so  to 
overcome  or  exterminate  red  men 
and  rebellious  colonists. 

Descendants  of  those  old  rebels 
are  called  upon,  now  that  the  third 
half-century  is  passing  since  the 
period  of  those  abominable  blankets 
and  arrows,  powerfully  to  exert  their 
influence  in  some  foreign  lands,  to 
control  the  destiny  of  others,  and,  as 
between  North  and  South,  "to  make 
the  feeling  of  tmion  more  close  " :  thus 
President  Taft  expresses  it.  Fortu- 
nately, the  man  chiefly  responsible 
just  at  present  for  the  correct  em- 
ployment of  modem  American  meth- 
ods in  any  grave  crisis  is  less  inclined 
to  become  a  mighty  himter  than  he 
is  to  earn  the  title  which  Southern- 
ers seem  disposed  to  confer  upon  him 
--**The  Great  Harmonizer.** 
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The  Situation  in  China 

Clashing  interests  of  Germany  and 
England  in  China  hold  the  attention 
of  our  Government;  such  contention 
stands  out  as  a  most  conspicuous 
menace  to  the  Far  Eastern  enterprises 
of  neariy  all  the  important  nations 
of  theworid;  its  bearing  upon  the 
Englishman's  over-anxiety  touching 
the  safety  of  his  own  home  is  obvious; 
and  at  Washington  there  appears  to 
be  shaping  a  policy — considerate  and 
full  of  common-sense,  of  course — 
which  may  be  called  a  China-and-our- 
rights  policy.  The  old  order  is  seen 
to  be  changing  with  a  vengeance  in 
China,  where  the  situation  has  be- 
come a  very  serious  one  for  British 
prestige;  the  resulant  uncertainties, 
perils,  opportimities  requiring,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  Government,  the  dis- 
play of  very  uncommon  talent  by 
the  men  who  shall  be  chosen  to  uphold 
and  increase  American  prestige. 

England  having  lost  much  of  her 
control  of  Chinese  finances,  Germany 
has,  with  rather  startling  promptness, 
gained  whatever  England  has  lost. 
England  has  furthermore  managed 
to  offend  China  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  given  her  rivals  an  opportunity 
to  alienate  both  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  people  from  herself.  Then, 
too,  according  to  a  memorandum 
furnished  by  a  very  well  informed 
friend  of  Putnam's  Magazine,  she 
has  lost  caste  financially  in  China's 
eyes  because,  while  protesting  she 
would  never  consent  to  advance 
money  to  China  without  supervision 
of  its  expenditure,  she  has  not  only 
waived  that  condition,  but  in  the 
manner  of  doing  it  has  added  to 
Germany's  prestige  at  the  cost  of  her 
own,  by  roundly  denouncing  that 
country  for  makmg  a  certain  agree- 
ment and  then  humbling  herself  to 
come  in  under  the  very  same*contract. 

Still  struggling  to  retain  her  leader- 
ship, England  is  making  her  influence 
felt  in  one  or  two  important  direc- 
tions. She  is,  for  instance,  blocking 
the  plan  of  the  powers  to  aid  China. 
A  revision  of  the  Chinese  tariff  is 
required   to   relieve  financial  stress. 


This  the  Powers  advocate,  but  Eng- 
land refuses  her  consent.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  England  is  incensed  be- 
cause she  has  suffered  at  Germany's 
hands,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  China,  an  additional  humiliation 
which,  although  it  may  have  been 
unpremeditated,  is  nevertherless  a 
serious  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Quite  naturally,  to  offset  this  view 
of  the  situation,  Germany  is  repre- 
sented by  supporters  of  the  old  order 
to  be  also  in  disgrace:  her  merchants 
embarrassed  and  discredited  among 
the  natives  by  the  attitude  of  a  home 
government  which  is  pluming  itself 
upon  a  showy  but  barren  victory  in 
such  matters  as  railway  loans,  and 
forgetting — ^as  every  Power  except 
America  seems  to  forget — ^the  para- 
motmt  interests  of  the  greatest  pas- 
sive nation.  France  and  Japan,  also, 
during  this  crisis  attempt  to  compel 
the  provincial  or  national  authorities 
to  assume  responsibility  for  debts 
contracted  by  unofficial  persons — in 
an  Oriental  version  the  old  story  of 
South  American  aggression,  oppression 
of  those  nations  that  call  themselves 
"feminine."  In  brief,  there  is  no 
strong,  assured  leadership  left ;  nor  is 
there  any  in  sight  except  the  con- 
siderate leadership  of  the  man  who, 
as  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago, had  the  courage  to  say,  **The 
Philippines  for  the  Filipinos,"  and 
who  now,  as  President,  has  the  courage 
(even  quieter  courage,  the  issue  be- 
ing vastly  greater)  to  say,  China  for 
the  Chinese. 

The  Situation  in  Central  America 

The  excellent  quality  of  sound 
judgment  this  President  possesses  will 
not  be  changed  if  we  multiply  or 
divide  the  subjects  brought  before 
him  for  decision.  Many  times  have  I 
asked  myself :  * '  Do  you  need  to  verify 
this  or  that  impression  you  receive 
in  regard  to  the  Administration  s 
policy?"  And  I  can  sometimes  dis- 
miss a  doubt  by  reflecting,  quite 
simply,  as  follows:  "The  President's 
character  is  splendidly  consistent; 
therefore  you  can  either  ask  him  what 
he  thinks  (and  he  has  always  answered 
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my  questions  satisfactorily),  or  ask 
yourself  ivhat  he  used  to  think,  and 
what  habitually  he  has  done.  The 
conclusion  will  be  the  same." 

Consistency:  keep  that  word  in 
mind  as  we  turn  to  another  branch 
of  our  subject.  The  new  order  of 
things  about  to  arrive  in  Central 
America  will  force  upon  our  country 
a  most  important  territorial  increase, 
comparable  with  the  acquisition  of 
Texas  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

When  Judge  Taft  was  invited  by 
President  McKinley  to  take  charge 
of  the  dependent  Filipinos,  his  reply 
was,  in  effect,  that  he  did  not  wish 
our  country  to  become  responsible 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Nevertheless,  after  con- 
sidering a  while  (mouth  smiling  easily 
perhaps,  under  searching  and  anxious 
eyes — as  the  other  day  he  considered 
when  I  spoke  with  him  about  the 
Central  American  problem),  he  did  go 
to  the  Philippines,  giving  up  certain 
preferences  and  acquiring  others, 
because  the  higher  duty  lay  there; 
and  there  he,  more  than  any  other 
man,  shaped  the  ends  our  army  was 
rough-hewing.  Now  he  does  not 
wish  our  country  to  become  respon- 
sible for  the  future  welfare  of  Central 
America.     Certainly  not ! 

But  Central  America  is  so  much 
nearer  than  the  Philippines. 

Let  us  take  thought. 

Without  control  of  it  by  our  Govern- 
ment, no  plan  for  the  defence  of  the 
Panama  Canal  would  be  complete. 
If  at  any  time  even  a  small  hostile 
force,  canying  explosives  and  perhaps 
an  airship  or  two,  should  effect  a 
landing  on  the  coast  of  any  one  of  the 
Central  American  republics  (and  the 
ease  with  which  that  can  be  done 
has  been  demonstrated  by  many 
filibustering  expeditions  from  the 
United  States),  would  it  not  be  im- 
possible to  defend  our  canal  at  all 
points?  The  outer  lines  of  defence 
are  the  coasts  of  Central  America,  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  of 
Colombia.  The  last-named  we  shall 
not  include  in  the  present  study  of 
imminent  changes. 

The    Central    American    countries 


are  already  surrounded:  they  are 
no  longer  independent.  Students  of 
Latin  American  affairs  used  to  say, 
many  years  ago:  "Wherever  the  canal 
shall  be  cut,  there  will  be  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States— with 
control  extending  to  the  adjacent 
lands  beyond  the  canal.**  The  writer 
himself  made  such  a  statement  in  the 
North  American  Review  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  One  doubt,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  minds  of  our  neigh- 
bors: Would  the  canal  ever  be  cut 
by  the  United  States?  Our  country 
might  abandon  the  plan,  as  France 
had  done,  as  Spain  had  done.  For 
centuries  there  had  been  talk  of  an 
isthmian  canal,  and  nothing  had 
come  of  it.  Thus  some  Central  Amer- 
icans reasoned,  temporizing,  solaced 
by  an  uncertainty. 

I  said  in  this  magazine  last  winter* 

"Out  Government  will  have  to  insure 
the  canal,  .  .  .  maintaining  a  force,  mili- 
tary and  civil,  near  the  scene  of  operations, 
with  steadily  increasing  lines  of  commu- 
nication between  New  York  and  the  Isth- 
mtis,  and  not  less  between  San  Francisco 
and  the  Isthmus.  Our  people  can  never 
be  indifferent  to  conditions,  in  respect  to 
education  and  material  welfare,  within  those 
lines.  .  .  .  The  possession  of  the  Panama 
Canal  (in  working  order)  not  only  enables 
our  country,  theoretically,  to  send  warships 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with  ease, 
but  also  puts  a  naval  ring-fence  around 
Mexico  and  Central  America:  dedicating 
them  to  peace,  education,  progress;  doub- 
ling the  security  of  life  and  property. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  as  time  goes  on,  these 
enclosed  lands  become,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  more  interesting." 

Well,  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
further  temporizing  after  the  new 
Administration  declared  and  proved 
by  its  display  of  zeal  that  the  work  on 
the  canal  should  go  forward  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  **  The  end," 
our  Spanish- American  neighbors  ob- 
served, **is  in  sight." 

"After  Me,  the  Deluge  1" 
There   have   been    notorious   pro- 

♦  S«c  "Tropical  Island,  Town  and  River,"  in 
Putnam's  for  January.  1909.     Thb  Editor. 
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ceedings,  scandalous  persons,  afRict- 
ing  about  one  half  of  the  entire 
region.  Even  the  best-behaved  mem- 
bers of  the  group  of  states  are  in 
trouble.  It  is  not  necessary  .however, 
to  call  two  of  the  Central  American 
presidents  hard  names  in  view  of  their 
truly  wonderful  activity  as  exponents 
of  a  maxim  familiar  even  to  northern 
ears,  **Get  all  you  can  and  keep  all 
you  get." 

Here  is  an  illustration  from  humble 
life:  If  by  mischance  an  earthquake 
destroy  a  little  mountain-built  town, 
or  fire  break  out  in  a  tenement  where 
many  families  of  the  poor  live,  do 
you  not  see  the  stronger  villagers  or 
the  stronger  tenants  carrying  out 
from  their  own  homes  or  the  homes  of 
other  people  whatever  they  can  lay 
hands  upon  ?  No  matter  then  whether 
it  is  their  own  property  or  anoth- 
er person's.  In  fact,  many  a  long- 
coveted  article  is  sought  for  and 
fought  for.  Do  you  say,  **  These  poor 
people  are  behaving  very  badly"? 
Yes — ^worse  than  ever.  They  are 
panic-stricken. 

Some  prominent  Central  Ameri- 
cans have  put  into  their  bundles,  not 
obligations,  not  contracts  which  they 
are  unwilling  to  fulfil,  but  the  most 
portable  things  of  value  they  could 
by  any  means  grab  and  ** rescue." 
The  alarm  is  genuine,  not  histrionic. 
You  cannot  say,  **  These  bad  peo- 
ple are  acting  very  poorly."  At 
last  they  realize  that  the  lands 
they  have  used  or  abused  as  they 
saw  fit  do  not  permanently  belong  to 
them. 

One  comfort  is  that,  however  much 
they  may  believe  we  are  their  en- 
emies, they  are  quite  certain  that 
Colonel  Gorgas,  down  in  Panama, 
entertains  views  exactly  opposed  to 
those  of  Colonel  Bouquet  and  Mr. 
Donkins  in  regard  to  spreading  disease 
among  the  people  of  any  land! 
Gorgas  and  his  associates  have  been 
discovering,  with  little  care  for  their 
own  security,  how  such  tropical  lands 
as  constitute  the  eastern  part  of  Cen- 
tral America  can  be  rendered  decently 
habitable.  By  what  other  contrast 
could  we  show  more  clearly  a  change 


from  cruel  prejudice  to  the  recognition 
of  a  common  humanity? 

The  Central  Americans  are,  or 
should  be,  quite  certain  also  that 
our  chief  executive  will  become  the 
**  Great  Harmonizer"  in  their  interest 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  our  South- 
em  States.  He  speaks  now  of  his 
desire  for  a  **  closer  union  of  Northern 
and  Southern  hearts,"  and  says:  **I 
promised — after  I  was  President-elect, 
not  before  the  election — ^to  the  South, 
that  I  would  do  the  best  I  could  to 
wipe  out  the  feeling  that  *he  central 
government  at  Washington  was  a 
government  alien  to  the  Southland"; 
and  his  determination  to  encourage 
that  section  of  our  country  in  the 
highest  efforts  to  **  promote  the  public 
weal"  is  shown  every  day.  But 
every  day  the  very  important  fact  is 
seen  more  plainly,  that  the  interests 
of  our  Southland  and  of  Central 
America  are  united  by  ties  of  peculiar 
intimacy. 

The  way  to  placate  utterly  the 
people  of  the  Southland  is  to  give 
them  a  brilliant  chance  to  regain 
prosperity,  a  higher  level  of  prosperity 
than  they  have  already  won — even 
higher  than  they  attained  before  they 
(in  the  President's  words)  "had  the 
troubles,  the  suffering,  the  sad  losses 
of  the  Civil  War  burned  into  their 
hearts."  And  nothing  would  con- 
tribute more  to  this  recovery  of 
prosperity  than  such  improvement 
in  trade  relations  between  Central 
America  and  our  Southern  States  as 
can  result  only  from  a  conciliatory 
policy,  opening  and  keeping  open 
broad  paths  for  genuine  enterprise. 
While  we  shall  all  gain  some  substan- 
tial advantages  during  the  new  era 
of  improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nearest  portions 
of  Latin  America,  the  Southland  will 
be  the  chief  beneficiary.  In  fact, 
a  wise  national  policy  with  respect 
to  Latin  America — ^the  harmonizing, 
conciliatory  methods  extended  into 
this  wider  field — will  make  our  own 
Southland  the  richest  part  of  our 
whole  country.  The  Southland  and 
its  particular  friends,  realizing  this 
advantage   more   and   more   clearly, 
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will  with  moi:;^  and  more  definite 
purpose  look  out  across  the  Gulf. 
Our  Gulf  States,  if  really  won  away 
from  **the  feeling  that  the  central 
government  at  Washington  is  a 
government  alien  to  the  Southland," 
will  naturally  and  powerfully  influ- 
ence legislation  in  favor  of  an  active 
Latin  American  policy,  not  always 
excluding  timely  interposition  and 
control ;  precisely  as  our  Pacific  States 
have  insisted  upon  the  retention  of 
the  Philippines  and  activity,  political 
and  commercial,  in  the  great  countries 
of  the  Far  East. 

We  must  reckon  also  with  the 
influence  of  those  Americans  whose 
investments  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  already  so  large,  are  rapidly 
growing.  It  is  an  influence  similar 
to  that  which  in  Cuba  has  been 
working  so  strongly  in  favor  of  annex- 
ation— and  which  certainly  would 
have  accomplished  the  annexation 
of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  in 
1902  or  1903  if  President  McKinley, 
Senator  Piatt  and  others  had  not 
pledged  their  faith,  our  word  of 
honor,  to  grant  qualified  independence 
and  reciprocity.  It  is  an  influence 
which  can  be  used  with  crushing 
force  against  any  resistance  which 
vaguely  conservative  public  senti- 
ment can  oppose  to  it ;  since  the  men 
who  have  great  sums  of  money  at 
stake  are  well  informed,  intensely 
interested,  and  can  act  together, 
while  on  the  other  hand  our  people 
generally  are  indifferent  and  too 
contentedly  ignorant  about  Central 
America. 

We  must  reckon  no  less  with  the 
newspapers.  One  of  the  best  of  .them 
says  that  a  certain  Central  American 
republic  **was  meant  to  be  a  country 
of  the  gods,"  and  yet  in  that  ex- 
tremely desirable  land,  **  within  two 
days*  sail  of  New  Orleans,  is  worse 
misrtile  in  the  name  of  a  republic  than 
any  part  of  Russia  ever  knew.  The 
Weyterism  from  which  we  freed  Cuba 
was  mild  beside  the  outrages  which 
pass  unnoticed"  in  the  country  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  equal  in  area  to 
Pennsylvania.  And  so  of  each  re- 
public  in   its   turn.     Every   induce- 


ment to  take  the  group  in  hand  is 
flaunted  as  an  open  appeal,  some- 
times only  over-enthusiastic,  but  of- 
ten plainly  shameless,  both  to  him 
who  likes  to  assist  his  fellow-man  in 
distress  and  to  him  who  loves  ripe 
fruit  waiting  to  be  plucked.  Not  a 
word  about  "Thou  shalt  not  covet!" 

Where   Knowledge  is  Needed 

So  many  features  of  this  situation 
recall  those  which  characterized 
the  crisis  of  1898,  when  President 
McKinley,  although  desiring  peace, 
could  not  withstand  the  clamor  for 
war  because  he  lacked  the  support  of 
educated  men!  There  were,  indeed, 
few  men  thoroughly  instructed  in 
Cuban  and  Spanish  affairs  then, 
except  those  who  foresaw  both  the 
failure  of  all  peaceful  negotiations 
and  the  consequent  success  of  their 
own  selfish  plans  or  schemes.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Taft  has  in 
mind  at  present  our  need  of  men 
thoroughly  instructed  in  Central 
American  affairs,  and  I  do  not  think 
our  Government  will  again  be  found 
imprepared. 

To-day  some  of  my  Washington 
friends  are  speaking  about  peculiar 
traits  of  the  Latin  Americans  (easily 
misunderstood),  manifested  now  in 
the  guise  of  impassioned  appeals  for 
the  immediate  employment  of  our 
naval  and  military  forces,  which  are 
certain  to  make  themselves  felt  rather 
by  stimulating  than  retarding  the  ag- 
itation in  favor  of  intervention  by  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  disposition 
to  enjoy  the  ridiculous  side  of  people 
of  the  tropics  who  so  readily  fight 
without  really  caring  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  the  slighest  chance  of 
prevailing.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  outcome  of  every  contro- 
versy will  be  wholly  favorable  to 
ourselves,  even  though  we  neglect 
to  make  careful  preparation.  In 
that  opinion,  too  commonly  held, 
lies  our  weakness;  and  against  that 
opinion  I  have  protested. 

One  thing  more  in  the  same  com- 
pany of  friends.  The  question  is  put : 
**Will  our  country  throw  away  its 
hope  of  popularity  in  the  New  World 
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by  using  its  navy  and  anny,  not  for 
but  against  a  neighbor?"  And  this 
answer  is  returned".  "We  shall  pre- 
vail without  fighting  if  we  can,  but 
fight  and  fight  hard  if  we  have  to." 

But  I  submit  that  "fighting  hard" 
— at  best  old-fashioned  and  less  ef- 
fective than  cool-beaded  methods — 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. Though  the  tendencies  I 
have  so  briefly  mentioned  will  even- 
tually prove  to  be  irresistible,  and 
we  shall  face  the  inevitable  result  of 
them  all,  a  war-cloud  need  not  be 
painted  on  the  far  southern  horizon 


of  this  President's  outlook.  The  un- 
pretentious, and  therefore  in  the 
best  sense  modem,  way  of  accom- 
plishing whatever  is  necessary  in  such 
a  group  of  countries  is  to  begin  with 
systematic  study  of  the  land  and  its 
inhabitants.  There  never  has  been 
in  the  White  House  another  man  who 
could  accomplish  more,  abroad  and 
at  home,  without  violence,  by  weigh- 
ing justly  the  interests  of  all,  by  ap- 
pealing from  the  passions  of  oppo- 
nents to  their  reason :  finally,  by  the 
example  of  his  own  reasonableness 
and  good  humor. 


THE  "AUTOCRAT'S"  THEOLOGY 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
With  Explanatory  Notes  by  EMORY  S.  TURNER 


■N  1858  the  wise  and 
witty  "Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast- 
Table"  discoursed 
as  follows  upon 
certain  forms  of 
insanity: 

Insanity  {he  said]  is  often  the  logic  of  an 
accurate  mind  overtasked.  Good  mental 
machinery  ought  to  break  its  own  wheels 
and  levers  if  anything  is  thrust  among 
them  suddenly  which  tends  to  Stop  them  or 
reverse  their  motion.  A  weak  mind  does 
not  accumulate  force  enough  to  hurt  itself; 
Stupidity  often  saves  a  man  from  going 
mad.  We  frequently  see  persons  in  in- 
sane hospitals,  sent  there  in  consequence 
of  what  are  called  religious  mental  dis- 
turbances. IcontessI  think  better  of  them 
than  of  many  who  hold  the  same  notions 
and  keep  their  wits  and  appear  to  enjoy 
life  very  well,  outside  of  the  asylums.  Any 
decent  person  ought  to  go  mad  if  he  really 
holds  such  or  such  opinions.  It  is  very 
much  to  his  discredit,  in  every  point  of 
view,  if  he  does  not. 

What  is  the  use  of  my  saying  what  some 
of  these  opinions  are  ?  Perhaps  more  than 
one  of  you  hold  such  as  I  shotdd  think 


ought  to  send  you  straight  over  to  Somer- 
ville,  if  you  have  any  logic  in  your  heads 
or  any  human  feeling  in  your  hearts. 

Anything  that  is  brutal,  cruel,  heathen- 
ish, that  makes  life  hopeless  for  the  most 
of  mankind  and  perhaps  for  entire  races,— 
anything  that  assumes  the  necessity  of  the 
extermination  of  instincts  which  were 
given  to  be  regulated, — no  matter  by  what 
name  you  call  it, — no  matter  whether  a 
fakir,  or  a  monk,  or  a  deacon  believes  it, 
— if  received,  ought  to  produce  insanity 
in  every  well  regulated  mind.  That  con- 
dition becomes  a  normal  one,  under  the 
circumstances. 

I  am  very  much  ashamed  of  some  people 
for  retaining  their  reason,  when  they  know 
perfectly  well  that  if  they  were  not  the 
most  stupid,  or  the  most  selfish  of  human 
beings  they  would  become  non-cof»poles 
at  once. 

That  these  frank  utterances  would 
at  once  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
orthodox  in  the  then  existing  state 

of  religious  belief  was  certain;  but 
it  is  difficult  for  readers  of  to-day 
to  understand  the  bitter  feelings  and 
fierce  controversy  which  they  aroused. 
In  his  preface  to  an  edition  of  liie 
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**  Autocrat " published  in  1 882 ,  twenty- 
four  years  later,  Dr.  Holmes  says: 
**I  may  doubt  anything  to-day,  if  I 
only  do  it  civilly/l  But  it  was  not 
so  then.  It  was  too  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolt  against  the  harsh 
dogmas  of  Calvinism.  The  teachings 
of  Cotton  Mather  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  still  dominated  New  Eng- 
land and  rested  with  crushing  weight 
upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
men.  The  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
total  depravity,  election  and  endless 
punishment  were  still  the  potent 
factors  employed  to  lead  men  to 
righteousness,  and  it  was  into  this 
atmosphere  of  religious  gloom  and 
intolerance  that  Dr.  Holmes  launched 
his  keenest  darts. 

No  man  of  the  period  was  better 
equipped  for  the  task.  By  descent 
and  education  he  could  speak  as 
one  having  authority.  His  scientific 
training  had  made  him  careful  and 
exact  in  investigation  and  conclusion. 
His  biographer,  Morse,  says:  *'He 
loved  medicine  and  found  deep  pleas- 
ure in  literature,  but  more  than  by 
either  medicine  or  literature  he  was 
attracted  by  theology'*;  perhaps  an 
inheritance  from  his  own  Calvinistic 
ancestors.  In  his  early  youth  there 
were  indications  of  the  mental  revolt 
against  the  religion  of  the  period 
which  later  found  their  best  expres- 
sion in  the  talks  of  **The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table  **  as  they  ap- 
peared serially  in  the  columns  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
missionary  and  educational  effect  of 
these  papers  in  the  various  fields  of 
religion,  ethics,  manners  and  habits, 
over  which  they  ranged.  They  dealt 
with  vital  matters  of  human  interest 
and  every-day  experiences  with  pro- 
found insight,  absolute  sincerity  and 
the  highestcourage,  and  while  tolerant 
they  never  shirked  the  issues  involved. 
In  style  they  were  epigrammatic  and 
clear,  abounding  in  delicious  humor, 
and  no  polemic  discussion  was  ever 
clad  in  more  attractive  literary  garb. 

Among  the  great  number  who 
read  the  breakfast-table  talks  with 
mingled  enjoyment  and  apprehension 


was  the  Rev.  Henry  Webster  Parker, 
himself  an  author  and  editor  as  well 
as  scientist  and  teacher.  Dr.  Parker 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Parker 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  a  grand-nephew  of 
Noah  Webster  and  a  descendant, 
eighth  in  line,  from  Governor  Bradford 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  He  was 
bom  in  1822,  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1843,  and  died  at  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
in  1903,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  North  American  Revieiv,  the 
American  Whig  Review,  the  Knicker- 
bocker, Sartain's^  Godey's  and  other 
magazines,  and  was  at  different  times 
connected  editorially  with  the  New 
York  Evangelist,  Popular  Science 
News  and  the  Standard  Dictionary. 
He  wrote  and  published  five  books: 
"Poems"  (1850),  "The  Story  of  a 
Soul"  and  "Verses"  (1862),  "The 
Spirit  of  Beauty,"  which  was  twice 
reprinted,  and  "The  Agnostic  Gospel. " 
He  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
one  of  the  most  important  churches 
of  that  city,  and  at  different  times 
the  pastor  of  churches  at  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  and  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Owing  to  an  affection  of  the  throat 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  preaching, 
and  in  1863  he  accepted  a  professor- 
ship at  Amherst  College  and  later  was 
connected  with  other  colleges.  Dr. 
Parker  was  a  man  of  unusual  ver- 
satility and  pleasing  personality.  His 
literary  work  was  highly  commended 
by  Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whittier  and 
his  scientific  attainments  were  of  a 
high  character. 

In  1858  the  announcement  of  the 
publication,  in  book  form,  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  "Talks,"  which  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Atlantic^  led 
Dr.  Parker  to  indite  the  first  letter 
which  follows.  The  original  drafts 
of  the  Parker  letter  and  the  original 
Holmes  letters  came  from  Dr.  Parker's 
family. 

The  photographic  portrait  of  Holmes 
was  taken  in  London  in  1886,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  second  European 
trip,  described  in  "Our  Hundred 
Days  in  Europe,"  and  I  believe  has 
never  been  published. 
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HENRY  WEBSTER  PARKER  TO 
OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Nbw  Bbdfoso,  Oct.  II,  1858. 
Dbab  Sim: 

Onoe,  in  1850, 1  did  a  little  lioo-btuitiiig; 
two  lions,  with  Yohuxteered  notes  of  intro- 
ductton,  having  put  me  on  the  track  of 
others.  In  that  way  I  came  to  call  upon 
you  at  Pittsfield  (to  me  a  very  pleasant 
call),  when  I  left  my  card  with  you  in  the 
shape  of  a  "Song  of  Table  Rock."*  You 
have  doubtless  forgotten  all  this^  so  I  send 
you  up  my  card  again  in  the  form  of  the 
enclosed  verses,  hoping  you  will  step  down 
the  stairs  of  this  note  and  come  to  what  I 
wish  to  say,  which  is  that  I  hope,  in  your 
forthcoming  superb  table-talk,  you  will  not 
in  effect  charge  the  Savior  of  the  World 
with  insanity,  for  he  warned  men  of  some- 
thing that  sounds  wonderfully  like  a  hope- 
less ruin  of  soul. 

Indeed,  I  humbly  think  that  by  ex- 
'  purgating  a  few  things  wherein  good  people 
disagree  religiously,  the  table-talk  will 
better  become,  what  it  is  otherwise  worthy 
to  be,  a  part  of  our  permanent  Catholic 
literature. 

Forgive  me,  if  your  humor,  and  still 
more  your  exquisite  touches  of  pathos, 
make  me,  as  doubtless  us  all,  feel  too  well 
acquainted  with  you,  and  so  too  bold  and 
familiar. 

With  great  respect.  Yours, 
H.  W.  Parker. 

DR.  HOLMES  TO  DR.  PARKER 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  received  your  fluent,  melodi- 
ous and  fanciful  verses,  which  have  some 
turns  in  them  not  unworthy  of  Keats, 
especially 

*'  Hovered  it  o'er  the  great  aad  gkxwing  flower 
Of  the  gold-lUied  skyr't 

I  remember  your  visit  well,  for  I  enjoyed 
it  at  the  time,  and  have  never  lost  sight 
of  you  since. 

^  A  small  volume  of  poems  published  by  Dr.  Parker. 

t  "Lol  the  Comet 's  gone 
Prom  the  pale  West.     Was  it  a  powdered  moth 
Blown  from  the  sea  of  space,  lightly  as  froth. 
To  flutter  round  the  sun,  and  warm  its  wings. 
Stiffened  with  cold?     Or,  like  the  gauzy  things — 
The  dragon-flies  that  all  their  summer  hour 
Hovered  it  o'er  the  great  and  glowing  flower 
Of  the  gold-UUed  sky?" 

Prom  "A  Random  Review"  by  Dr.  Parker,  z  86s. 


As  to  the  remark  in  my  paper  which  yoa 
think  objectaonahle,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  your  cxitacisni. 

You  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Pounder  of  oar  rriigion  taught  ''anything 
that  is  hrutal,  crael,  heathenish,  that 
makes  life  hopeless  for  the  most  of  wiawlrwul 
and  perhaps  for  entire  races, — anything 
that  assumes  the  necessity  of  the  exter- 
mination cf  instincts  whidi  were  given  to 
be  regulated" — do  you? 

I  am  corioiis  to  know  what  yoa  win  do 
with  these  three  propositions  following: 

1.  Insanity  is  one  cf  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  extreme  shock  a^^wig  upon 
sensitive  natures. 

2.  If  a  man  should  know  that  he  hinoself 
was  to  be  the  object  of  infinite  and  endless 
wrath,  carried  out  by  infinite  intelligence 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  possiMe  su£Fering, 
it  would  be  enough  to  make  him  insane. 

3.  If  a  man  were  convinced  that  his 
father  and  mother,  his  wife  and  children, 
many  of  his  friends,  most  cf  his  country- 
men, the  entire  Indian  race,  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  for  the  most  part,  the  Africans, 
etc. ,  were  to  be  treated  as  above  mentioned, 
should  not  you  think  better  of  him  if  his 
sympathies  with  his  fellow  creatures  were 
active  enough  to  derange  his  intellect? 
Or  would  you  have  him  grow  fat  and  joUy, 
smoke  cigars  by  the  dozen, — ^three  of  which 
would  buy  a  New  Testament,  which  might 
save  one  of  these  fellow  beings — and  have 
a  good  time  generally  ? 

You  may  discount  the  Indians  and 
Africans  or  some  of  them,  if  you  like,  and 
is  there  not  enough  still  to  disorganize  a 
truly  sympathetic  human  being's  intelli- 
gence— or  must  we  be  so  supremely  selfish 
that  nothing  which  can  be  done  to  others 
shall  be  too  much  for  us  to  bear  ? 

I  suspect  there  are  some  very  noble 
natures  in  the  Insane  Hospitals,  and  I 
know  there  are  a  great  many  ignoble 
ones  out  of  them. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

O.  W.  H0LMB& 

P.  S.  If  you  wish  to  convince  me  of 
error,  the  easier  way  will  be  by  short, 
clear  answers  to  my  three  propositions — 
not  by  citing  texts,  some  of  which  I  may 
dispute,  some  interpret  differently,  and  all 
of  which,  I  think,  may  be  covered  by  a 
single  saying  of  the  Master. 


L    WBNDBLL    HOLMBS 


Althoufjh  the  following  letter  is  an 
exact  transcript  of  Dr.  Parker's  reply 
as  it  appears  in  his  own  copy,  there 
is  an  endorsement,  in  his  writing, 
upon  it  as  follows:  "Second  letter  to 
Dr.  Holmes.  The  substance  of  this 
only  written  in  reply."  It  evidently 
became  apparent  to  the  writer  that 
his  long  argument  did  not  fulfil  Dr. 
Holmes's  request  for  a  "short,  clear 
answer." 

DR.  PARKER  TO  DR.  HOLMES. 
New  Bedford,  October  19,  1858. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  high  approval  of  the  versos  is 
very  gratifying  (and  the  more  so  as  you 
must  have  understood  that  they  were  sent, 
not  tor  their  own  sake,  but  to  show  that 
your    comparatively,  or   wholly  unknown 


correspondent  has  some  points  of  contact 
with  you,  as  well  as  differences). 

Your  reiily  breathes  an  earnest  spirit, 
GO  I  will  answer  it  earnestly,  though  o( 
course  I  cannot  hope  to  say  anything  new 
on  the  subject — one  contemplated  remark 
excepted.  ■ 

(You  quote  the  words  in  your  article.) 
It  was  not  "Cruel,  heathenish,  etc."  but 
merciful  in  our  Lord  to  warn  men  of  danger, 
and  so  it  is  in  any  person.  If  there  is 
anything  cruel  in  the  future  state  of  the 
lost,  as  pictured  by  him,  I  suppose  we  may 
regard  the  material  imagery  as  expressive 
of  far  more  dread  spiritual  facts,  and  as  the 
only  language  that  was  expressive  to  men 
then,  or  is  so  to  multitudes  now.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  his  language  to  "make 
life  hopeless,"  for  ho]>e  is  held  out  to  all 
who  will  follow  its  leadings.  Nor  is  there 
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anything  that  "assumes  the  necessity  of 
the  extermination  of  instincts  which  were 
given  to  be  regulated,  etc.,"  for  the  most 
tender  sympathies  are  called  forth  in 
efforts  to  save  men. 

Or,  if  by  "instincts"  you  mean  that 
which  is  supposed  to  endanger  the  soul, 
then  I  grant  that  all  our  instincts  are  to 
be  regulated  and  exalted,  not  extirpated. 

To  come  to  your  propositions:  i.  The 
ideal  of  woe  hereafter  is  so  familiar  to  men 
everywhere,  and  to  us  from  our  earliest 
years,  that  it  can  cause  no  sudden  and 
"extreme  shock,"  perilling  one's  sanity. 
Daily  observation,  report  and  recollection 
of  outrage  and  misery  in  this  world,  more 
impressive  because  a  present  reality,  would 
be  enough  to  drive  a  sympathetic  and 
mature  mind  mad  if  it  is  quite  new.  Some- 
times the  w^retched  scenes. and  facts  of  this 
world  do  almost  so  affect  one. 

But  I  will  allow  that  a  full  conception 
of  the  issues  of  life  ought  to  madden  us  all, 
if  it  does  not  send  us  in  faith  to  God  and 
to  Christian  duty. 

2.  A  man  cannot  "know  that  he  him- 
self is  to  be  the  object  of  infinite  wrath." 
It  is  a  possibility  that  he  may  return  to 
God  in  time.  Moreover,  your  entire 
language,  beginning  with  "infinite  wrath," 
is  putting  the  case  as  no  Christian  teacher 
now  would  do. 

3.  "If  a  man  were  convinced  that  his 
father  and  mother"  and  others  were  to  be 
so  treated,  I  should  "think  better  of  him" 
if  he  humbly  submitted  in  faith  to  the  tone 
of  his  Master's  teachings  (saying  nothing 
of  particular  texts),  and  "if  his  sympathies 
were  active  enough"  not  to  derange  his 
intellect,  but  to  inspire  him  to  Christ-like 
and'  apostle-like  exertions  to  save  men. 
As  to  growing  "fat  and  jolly,"  all  the 
better  if  he  has  high  health  for  the  work. 
As  to  recreation,  he  could  work  better  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  it.  As  to  foolish  ex- 
penses, that  would  be  very  inconsistent,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  thing  that  makes  up  that 
bundle  of  inconsistencies — human  nature. 

As  to  being  "supremely  selfish,"  in  so 
far  as  we  cannot  prevent  guilt  and  its 
consequences,  I  see  not  how  it  is  selfish 
to  "bear"  the  knowledge  of  the  same. 

Now  that  I  have  answered  your  proposi- 
tions,  I  have  two  for  your  consideration: 

I.  Is  it  nf)t  a  question  of  duration  simj)ly, 
in  all  intelligent  minds?  For  I  take  it  that 


no  thoughtful  person  thinks  of  the  mass 
of  men  as  jumping  into  anything  like  joy 
and  glory  at  death. 

2.  Have  we  any  assurance  that  the 
element  of  time  enters  much,  or  at  all, 
into  the  consciousness  and  reality  of  the 
state  of  the  lost  hereafter?  There  are 
reasons  for  thinking  it  does  not,  and  this 
view,  reconcilable  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  the  new  thought  I  spoke  of,  having 
never  heard  it  as  applied  to  this  subject. 
I  have  preached  it,  and  for  years  it  has 
been  a  philosophical  theory  I  have  fallen 
back  upon  whenever  my  faith  in  the  mani- 
fest tone  of  our  Lord's  teaching  has  been 
staggered  by  its  tremendous  import. 

If  it  prove  true,  what  surprise  will  a  lost 
spirit  feel  in  thinking  of  the  all-absorbing 
discussions  in  this  world  of  the  question  of 
duration,  pro  and  con,  when  in  truth  the 
idea  of  time  has  no  more  any  practical 
reality  and  meaning  to  such  a  spirit. 

That  the  words  recorded  as  our  Lord's 
were  such  as  he  habitually  uttered  cannot 
be  doubted,  I  think,  even  on  Francis 
Newman's  principle  of  judgment,  viz: 
that  all  the  repeated,  striking  utterances 
were  his. 

For  the  rest,  I  trust  that  you  will  at 
least  stop  short  at  the  sentiment  of  Tenny- 
son's 53d  hymn  "InMemoriam" — as  wise 
as  it  is  beautiful. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

H.  W.  Parker. 

DR.     HOLMES    TO    DR.    PARKER. 

Boston,  October  21st,  1858. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  find  myself  too  much  taken  up  with 
imperative  cares  to  enter  into  a  theological 
discussion,  which  would  probably  end  in 
showing  that  we  hold  radically  distinct 
notions  as  to  the  conditions  and  prospects 
of  men  and  the  character  of  the  Father  of 
mankind. 

I  will  therefore  say  but  a  few  words  and 
leave  you  to  add  any  comment  you  may  see 
fit,  having  great  respect  for  your  sincerity 
of  purj)ose,  and  knowing  that  the  opinions 
you  hold  command  the  belief  and  respect 
of  many  excellent  and  instructed  people. 

I  do  not  discuss  the  metaphysical  ques- 
tion of  time.  A  state  of  hopeless  misery  is 
perhaps  inconceivable  without  involving 
it,  but  the  misery  and  the  hopelessness  are 
the  main  points. 
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If  1  understand  you  aright,  you  live  in  a 
world,  as  you  believe,  where  "lost  souls" 
are  turned  into  eternity  at  the  rate  of 
many  thousands  an  hour,  and  have  been 
going  on  at  this  rate  for  some  thousands 
of  years. 

Not  one  of  them  inherited  an  organiza- 
tion sound  in  all  points.  Some  were  born 
weak  in  mind,  some  in  will,  some  in  moral 
perception.  Not  one  was  properly  ed- 
ucated, and  the  vast  majority  was  sadly 
neglected.  Not  one  could  by  any  possi- 
bility comprehend  the  nature  of  the  infinite 
stakes  for  which  he  was  playing,  and  to  add 
to  the  chances  against  him,  an  old  seducer 
is  always  in  the  nursery  to  corrupt  the 
children  from  their  absolutely  ignorant 
infancy  upward. 

Something  like  this,  I  infer  that  you 
believe,  in  common  with  a  considerable 
fraction  of  mankind.  Sotne  people  believe 
it  at  any  rate. 

Now  I  need  not  argue  whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  but  this  I  think  is  clear,  that 
a  person  of  sufficient  imagination  to  realize 
all  this,  and  of  very  profoundly  sympa- 
thetic character,  might  naturally  have  his 


mind  upset  by  it.  I  should  think  more 
highly  of  a  person  endowed  with  such 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  than  of  one 
who  wanted  the  imagination  to  conceive 
in  any  degree  what  he  was  talking  about, 
and  was  not  sensitive  enough  to  be  deeply 
stirred  by  it. 

This  is  what  I  said  and  say,  in  my 
article  and  in  my  book. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

Preacher  and  poet  have  both  passed 
away.  The  pulpit  no  longer  teaches 
the  uncomfortable  doctrine  of  the 
inevitable  damnation  of  a  portion  of 
the  human  race,  but — strange  and 
disquieting  fact  in  this  era  of  intel- 
lectual development — it  yet  stands  as 
an  approved  feature  of  divine  admin- 
istration in  the  written  creed  of 
important  religious  bodies.  In  the 
light  of  this  fact  it  is  worth  while  to 
print  so  interesting  a  record  of  clear 
thinking  and  brave  exposition  as 
these  letters  of  Dr.  Holmes,  written 
half  a  century  ago. 


MY   DREAM  GARDEN 

Surrounded  by  the  ocean's  roar,  my  peaceful  garden  lay, 

High  walls  encompassed  it  about  to  keep  the  sea  at  bay. 

Bold  roses  climbed  those  hoary  walls  and  hung  their  glowing  heads 

Just  where  the  sun  could  kiss  them  most ;  and  in  their  quiet  beds 

The  pansies  nodded  all  day  long  in  rich  and  wise  content, 

While  over  them  protectingly  the  nun-like  lilies  bent. 

Long,  narrow  paths  wound  in  and  out,  unhindered  by  a  plan, 
Each  coming  back  unwittingly  to  where  it  first  began. 
This  was  the  garden's  very  heart,  an  open  space  of  green, 
With  lofty  lindens  circled  'round,  like  maids  about  their  queen. 
And  there,  throughout  the  quiet  days,  a  fountain  gushed  and  glowed, 
While  with  a  wondrous  wealth  of  bloom  the  garden  overflowed. 

But  now  my  lovely  garden  's  gone ;  it  vanished  on  the  day 
Your  ship  grew  but  a  thought  of  black  upon  the  golden  bay. 
The  place  where  once  I  sat  at  ease  with  weeds  is  covered  o'er ; 
The  cooling  fountain's  voice  is  hushed,  the  roses  climb  no  more. 
Yet  on  that  time  when  you  return  from  the  resplendent  sea. 
My  garden  rare  will  bloom  again,  and  joy  come  back  to  me. 

Elizabeth  Reid 


ALFONSO  XIII 

And  the  New  Era  in  Spain 


By  RACHEL  CHALLICE 

The  deplorable  results  of  the  Spanish  reverses  in  Morocco  in  July  give  an  unexpected 
timeliness  to  Miss  Challice's  careful  study  of  political  conditions  in  their  relation  to  the 
popular  young  King.  Her  investigations  were  made  In  Spain,  before  the  recent  uprisings 
that  threatened  the  stability  of  the  throne. — The  Editor. 


O  Spend  six  months 
in  the    study    of 
the     educational, 
philanthropic,    in- 
dustrial and  liter- 
ary   centres    of 
Madrid,  to  attend 
many   important 
religious     functions    at    the     Royal 
Chapel,    to    see    Their    Majesties    of 
Spain  in  the  Palace,  to  be   present 
at  the  state  opening  of  the  Senate 
House,  and  to  hear  several  debates 
in  Congress,   is  to  gain  an  idea  of 
Spain  and  current  influences,  which 
is  not  in  close  accordance  with  the 
general  impressions  formed  by  travel- 
lers who  visit  Madrid  as  mere  sight- 
seers.     As      Senator     Pulido     said 
at    a   dinner   given   in   the    writer's 
honor,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  disperse 
the  false  ideas  prevalent  of  Spain  and 
give   a  true   picture  of  the  position 
of  affairs;  but  this  I  hope  to  do. 

People  speak  of  Spain  as  she  was  a 
hundred  years  ago;  they  overlook  the 
march  of  progress  in  the  great  cities, 
which  is  ready  to  be  made  further 
afield  also.  Visitors,  indeed,  seem 
only  to  regard  the  picturesque  side 
of  Spain — which,  of  course,  is  well 
worth  consideration.  The  road  picked 
out  in  flower  patterns  for  the  passage 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  in  country 
districts;  the  village  dances,  which  are 
somewhat  solemn;  the  great  com- 
memorative anniversaries,  such  as 
that  of  the  2d  of  May  in  Madrid,  when 
a  funeral  service  is  held  in  the  Cathe- 


dral, the  troops  parade,  and  mass  is 
celebrated  before  the  statue  to  those 
who  struck  the  first  blow  for  freedom 
from  the  French — all  these  are  pic- 
tures that  live  in  one's  mind.  But  due 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  Spanish  life,  in  which 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  is  now 
revealing  itself. 

Those  who  speak  as  if  the  Spaniards 
of  the  cities  were  uneducated,  should 
not  only  visit  the  great  universities, 
but  should  study  the  method  of  the 
Preparatory  School  for  the  University 
of  Madrid,  where  the  boj^  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  intellectual  mat- 
ters to  organize  debates  on  abstruse 
subjects  in  their  leisure  hours;  they 
should  spend  an  hour  at  the  Girls' 
College  in  the  Calle  San  Mateo,  and 
see  the  well-filled  classes  under  learned 
professors ;  they  should  learn  that 
the  public  examination  halls  for  de- 
grees are  thrown  open  to  women  as 
well  as  to  men ;  and  that  the  Normal 
Deaf  and  Dumb  College  turns  out 
fair  musicians,  sculptors  and  draughts- 
men, expert  needlewomen,  and  flower- 
and  lace-makers,  so  that  the  pupils 
of  both  sexes  have  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood in  spite  of  their  infirmities. 
The  Princess  Hospital,  with  its  beau- 
tifully clean  ward.s,  belies  the  reports 
of  Spanish  disorder  in  such  places; 
and  the  Dr.  Rubio  Hospital  for  the 
Training  of  Nurses  has  the  newest 
scientific  appliances.  This  is  the 
first  centre  there  has  been  for  the  in- 
struction of  lay  workers  in  this  line, 


If  JoAqaia  SatfoIU  1  ButldL 


and  the  presence  of  the  Royal  Family 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  the 
late  medical  pioneer  showed  the 
strong  interest  excited  by  the  move- 
ment. The  Industrial  Exhibition  in 
the  summer  of   1907,  in  the   Retiro 


of  Madrid,  with  its  many  charming 
pavilions  and  its  specimens  of  work 
in  all  lines  of  necessity  and  luxury, 
marked  the  strides  made  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  various  works 
carried  on  in  the  capital  and  its 
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i.-nvirons.  The  conferences  of  the 
geographical,  historical  and  other  so- 
cieties, headed  by  the  Academy  of 
Spain,  and  the  lectures  given  by 
men  of  literary  standing  in  the  Athen- 
asum  of  Madrid,  show  the  high  place 
taken  by  the  country  in  subjects  of 
universal  interest.  In  fact,  when 
one  knows  Spain  at  all  well  one 
is  not  surprised  that  a  recent  win- 
ner of  the  Nobel  prize  for  science 
was  Dr.  Ramon  y  Cajal,  a  son  of  that 
country.  It  is  unnecessary  to  touch 
upon  the  realms  of  music  and  paint- 
ing, as  Spanish  power  in  the  realm 
of  art  has  never  been  questioned  in  ■ 
the  way  Spanish  practicality  and 
efficiency  have  been.  People,  more- 
over, who  think  that  Spain  is  slow 
in  accepting  modem  improvements 
should  have  seen  the  recent  motor 
exhibition  at  Madrid;  and  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  electric  light 
and  of  the  telephone  in  the  capital 
proves  the  city's  readiness  to  fall  in 
step  with  the  modem  scientific  move- 
ment. The  great  hydropathic  es- 
tablishment of  the  Peinadors  in 
Mondariz,  Galicia,  is  a  further  proof 
of  the  receptive  intelligence  of  Span- 
iards who  travel;  for  the  fortunate 
discovery  of  the  springs  there  was  the 
precursor  of  the  owner's  journey  to 
America  and  England. tostudymodcrn 
appliances  for  comfort  and  health. 

Why  Spain  Is  Poor 

"With    air  this    intelligence,    why 

is  the  country  then  so  poor?"  it  will 

be  asked.     Why  are  splendid  copper 
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and  silver  mines  left  to  be  worked  by 
foreigners?  Why  is  the  name  of 
Spain  so  often  synonymous  with 
stagnation.'  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  inertia  which  impedes  the  circu- 
lation of  movements  for  education 
in  the  provinces,  where  people  can 
rarely  read  and  write  ?  What  is 
the  reason  of  the  paralysis  which 
checks  agricultural  work,  even  in  such 
fertile  districts  as  Andalusia.  Valencia, 
Galicia,  etc.?  And  what  is  it  that 
prevents  the  fulfilment  of  projects  of 
industrial  value?  To  all  these  ques- 
tions there  is  but  one  answer — it 
is  the  want  of  a  pure  suffrage;  and 
it  is  the  present  dawn  -  of  success  in 
this  matter  which  promises  a  new  era 
for  the  country.  If  Alfonso  XIII  be 
allowed  to  leam  the  real  opinions 
of  his  subjects,  and  to  follow  his  own 
good  sense  as  a  statesman,  he  will 
soon  steer  the  ship  of  state  into  the 
harbor  of  good  government.  Intel- 
ligent, impulsive  and  receptive.  Al- 
fonso is  swift  to  receive  ideas,  and 
sensible  in  their  application,  and 
great  is  the  people's  faith  in  their 
sovereign,  all  over  Spain.  Where 
disappointment  is  felt  at  the  delay 
of  many  reforms  so  necessary  to 
progress,  there  is  expectation  of  their 
fulfilment  when  the  sovereign  takes 
the  reins  of  government  entirely  in 
his  own  hands;  for  it  is  said  that 
the  coronation  did  not  really  mark  the 
end  of  the  Regency.  .Moreover,  as  the 
name  of  England  is  synonymous 
with  liberty,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
hopes  centred  in  the  King  since  his 
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marriage  with  a  British  Princess. 
Ft>r  with  freedom  from  coercion  in 
Parliamentary  elections  would  come 
relief  from  the  pressure  which  is  felt 
in  every  trade  and  profession. 

The  King  is  proud  and  fond  of 
his  army;  one  day  he  jumped  from 
his  motor  car  in  which  he  was  alone 
with  the  Queen,  and  rushed  to  ihe 
assistance  of  a  soldier  who  had  fallen 
from  his  horse.  In  fact,  in  every- 
thing where  his  own  fine  impulses 
and  his  interest  play  a  part,  Alfonso 
is  admired.  He  will  sit  for  hours  on 
horseback  under  a  burning  sun,  in 
front  of  the  altar  erected  for  the 
occasion  of  the  soldiers'  swearing 
fealty  to  the  flag.  From  the  royal 
box  the  royal  family  can  also  witness 
the  swearing  in  of  the  new  recruits, 
who  pass  in  long  lines  and  kiss  the 
cross  formed  by  the  conjimction  of 


tax  on  articles  of  nutrition  passing 
into  the  towns,  is  imposed-,  food  must 
remain  very  dear.  Butter  is  an 
unheard  of  luxury,  and  bread  itself 
would  have  been  permanently  fixed 
at  a  higher  price  than  it  is  at  Madrid 
had  not,  the  bakers'  project  been 
nipped  inTthe  bud  by  the  action  of 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  the  poor, 
who  besieged,  the  shops  till  tickets 
were  placed  in  the  windows  that  the 
price  of  a  loaf  had  been  put  back  to 
its  usual  figure. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  King, 
not  very  long  ago,  in  the  barrack 
rations,  when  he  insisted  on  tasting 
the  food  prepared  for  the  soldiers  at 
La  Granja,  appealed  to  many  a 
woman's  heart.  His  subjects  were 
pleased  by  his  carrying  his  baby 
about  the  grounds  in  the  country, 
for  it  showed  that  it  is  not  only  as 


a  sword  with  the  pole  of  the  national 
standard.  When  some  of  the  new 
soldiers  look  thin  and  anaemic,  it 
is  from  the  want  of  good  food  at 
home;  for  so  long  as  the   octroi,  or 


a  King  that  he  is  proud  of  the  infant 
— as  when  he  presented  it  in  state, 
on  a  silver  salver,  to  the  assembled 
ministers,  grandees,  diplomats,  gen- 
erals and  clerics, — but   that  he   has 
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the  feelings  of  an  affectionate  young     come,  to   use    a   homely   metaphor. 


father. 

Alfonso's  present  enthusiastic  adop- 
tion of  the  game  of  golf  at  La  Granja, 
his  persistent  practice  every  day 
with  the  English  doctor,  and  the 
steps  he  has  taken  for  the  adoption 


from  the  habit  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  An  illustration 
of  that  habit  is  the  monarch's 
appointment  of  the  ministry  be- 
fore Parliament  is  elected  by  the 
people. 


PRESBNTATION  OP  T 


of  the  game  by  his  regiments  as  a 
recreation,  is  regarded  as  a  good 
sign,  for  may  not  interest  in  what 
is  British  in  sport  augur  the  adoption 
of  English  customs  in  the  sphere  of 
Government  ? 

From  the  capital,  where  the  King 
is  always  interesting  as  the  central 
figure  of  state  ceremonies  savouring 
more  of  the  middle  ages  than  of  the 
twentieth  century,  he  passes  gladly 
to  his  summer  home,  where  he  leads 
the  simple  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man. Both  courses  are  carried  out 
to  perfection;  and  it  is  only  as  the 
leading  statesman  of  the  land  that 
he    is    met    with    difficulties  ■  which 


The  King's  Picturesque  Sur- 
roundi.\gs 

The  splendor  of  the  procession  and 
ceremony  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  with  thirty-six 
bishops  and  four  cardinals,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  every  court  of  Europe, 
surpassed  description. 

In  his  setting  as  the  king  of  a  coun- 
try in  which  pomp  and  pageant  play 
a  large  part,  Alfonso  is  perfect.  On 
the  days  when  the  public  is  admitted 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace,  it  wit- 
nesses the  procession  of  the  royal 
family  as  it  passes  along  the  gal- 
lery   with    all     the     splendor     and 
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solemnity  of  the  middle  ages.  Gentle- 
men, grandees,  generals  and  infantas, 
all  in  picturesque  and  brilliant  court 
attire,  pass  between  the  lines  of 
halberdiers,  and  as  the  King  is  followed 
by  the  band  of  the  same  historic 
guard,  a.  vivid  touch  of  color  is  added 
to  the  function.  Alfonso's  interest  in 
ancient  and  military  ceremonies  was 
seen  when  he  assembled  the  Knights 
of  Santiago  in  their  picturesque  dress 
in  the  Hall  of  Columns  and,  as 
Royal  Commander  of  the  Order, 
solemnly  formed  the  Council  of  Thir- 
teen from  the  Knights  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  the  office.  This  order  had 
dropped  into  abeyance  in  the  course 
of  ages,  but  Alfonso  re-inaugurated 
it  by  virtue  of  the  breve  of  Benedict 
XII,  which,  being  confirmed  by  Pius 
X,  gave  him  the  necessary  authority. 

Again,  when  I  saw  Alfonso  divest 
himself  of  his  sword  in  the  Hall  of 
Columns  at  the  Palace,  and  proceed 
to  wash  the  beggars'  feet,  then  stand 
at  the  table  laid  for  supper  and  pass 
the  numerous  dishes  which  found 
their  way  into  the  baskets  set  ready 
for  poor  men,  I  noted  he  did  it  with 
the  zest  and  energy  that  lend  a 
charm  to  all  his  actions.  The  scene 
was  enacted  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  in  full  dress,  and  twelve  grandees 
in  gold-laced  coats  and  silk  stockings 
removed  the  shoes  from  the  feet  of 
the  beggars  and  stood  in  a  line  in 
attendance  behind  the  King,  who 
faced  his  guests  as  he  passed  the 
food.  The  beggars,  be  it  said,  were 
blind,  but  it  mattered  not,  for  the 
natural  stateliness  of  the  Spaniard 
did  not  fail  them,  even  in  such  an 
awkward  position  as  being  waited 
upon  by  a  king  and  grandees  whom 
they  could  not  see. 

To  be  admitted  to  a  royal  audience 
at  the  Palace  of  Madrid  was  to  see 
the  King  prove  his  interest  in  what 
the  Commission  had  to  tell  him  by 
the  intelligent  questions  with  which 
he  met  their  remarks;  and  to  find 
that  the  Queen,  stately  and  splendid 
in  her  lovely  pink  velvet  dress  and 
jewels,  could  show  by  her  remarks 
that  she  had  not  forgotten  things 
which  had  interested  her  as  Princess 


Ena.  To  be  present  at  the  State 
Opening  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
Senate  House  of  Spain  was  to  see 
another  of  those  State  ceremonies 
in  which  the  country  shines.  Here 
the  note  of  the  new  era  was  sounded, 
when  the  young  sovereign's  clear 
voice  rang  through  the  House  in 
his  speech  to  his  people,  announcing 
that  electoral  reforms  would  be  on 
the  program  of  the  new  Parliament. 
This  announcement  was  made  after 
the  sovereign  had  touched  upon  his 
joy  both  as  a  King  and  a  father  at 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
and  his  pleasure  at  the  friendly 
relations  with  England.  A  fresh 
impetus  was  indeed  given  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  consolidation  of  the 
dynasty  in  a  direct  line,  and  Queen 
Victoria's  prestige  was  confirmed. 

Lack  op  Governmental  Efficiency 

Those  who  sneer  at  the  country  for 
its  unfulfilled  promises  of  progress 
in  the  provinces,  who  see  all  the 
improvements  of  science  in  such 
cities  as  Madrid  and  Barcelona, 
whilst  agriculture  and  rural  industries 
fail  for  want  of  the  commonest  means 
for  their  cultivation,  should  recollect 
that  this  stagnation  is  due  to  the 
want  of  an  efficient  government. 
A  beautiful,  fertile  region  like  Galicia 
has  roads  as  rough  as  stepping-stones, 
and  only  mills  of  a*  Biblical  character 
to  grind  the  crops  of  maize;  while 
many  a  picturesque,  vine-covered 
cottage  has  but  a  hole  for  the  window 
and  a  rough  stone  partition  to  divide 
the  sleeping  apartment  from  the 
kitchen,  where  the  pig  and  chickens 
also  take  their  rest.  But  without 
deputies  to  represent  a  region's 
needs  in  Parliament,'  these  conditions 
are  not  astonishing.  The  people  can 
rarely  read  or  write,  and  the  squeaking 
noise  of  the  primitive,  ox-drawn 
carts  is  the  only  sound  of  outside 
interest  to  the  peasant  folk;  the 
children  seldom  attend  the  few  earth- 
floored,  unventilated  schools,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  attend  to  national 
needs  of  an  elevating  character, 
outside  the  cities. 
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The  women  will  tell  you  that  they 
arc  but  slaves,  and  that  the  men,  when 
they  can  scrape  enough  money  to- 
gether, leave  the  land  to  seek  better 
wages  in  America.  So  the  so-called 
"weaker"  sex  toil  on  barefooted  in 
the  fields  for  fifteen  hours  a  day,  or 
work  for  a  servant's  hire  of  fi.ve 
shillings  a  month.  But  who  is  there 
to  redress  their  wrongs,  when  the 
whole  district  is  in  the  power  of 
the  cacique,  or  leading  person  of  the 
place,  whose  undisputed  sway  is  his 
reward  from  high  authorities  for 
favoring  the  election  of  a  deputy 
patronized  by  the  Government, 
but  most  often  quite  unknown  to 
the  district?  But  the  deputy  has 
influence  in  Madrid;  his  name  is 
put  in  one  of  the  little  squares  or 
casillas  of  the  minister's  list ;  and  being 
eucastllado  means  being  elected  as 
a  member  of  Parliament.  If  some 
enlightened  artisan  attempts  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  of  caciquism  by  seek- 
ing for  any  reform  necessary  to  the 
place,  or  if  he  persists  in  being 
registered  for  his  vote,  so  that  he 
may  record  it  for  somebody  who  is 
not  encasilladoy  and  if  he  protests 
against  the  unfairness  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  pool,  a  quarrel  is  picked 
with  the  man,  and  he  is  thrown  into 
prison.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Martin  Hume 
says  in  his  "Modern  Spain  ": 

No  attempt  has  been  made,  or  indeed  can 
be  made  under  the  present  circumstances,  to 
check  the  evil  of  empleomania  which  is  sap- 
ping Si)ain's  vigor.  No  bold  politician  dares 
to  look  the  facts  in  the  face  and  speak  the 
whole  truth.  And  so  the  evil  circle  is  com- 
l)lete;  dishonest  governments  are  faced  in 
sham  battle  by  dishonest  oppositions;  and 
parliamentary  institutions,  instead  of  being 
a  ])ublic  check  upon  abuses,  are  simply  a 
mask  behind  which  a  large  number  of 
politicians  may  carry  on  their  nefarious 
trade  with  impunity. 

The  well-known  journalist  Ramiro 
de  Maeztu  complains  of  this  same  ca- 
ciquism in  his  article  on  the  poverty 
and  depression  of  agriculture  in 
Andalusia;  for  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  emigrants  who  face  hardships 
to  go  to  a  foreign  land  for  a  livelihood, 


are  just  those  people  whose  native 
homes  are  in  the  beautiful,  fertile 
districts  of  Andalusia,  which  would 
now  be  a  very  paradise  of  prosperity 
if  it  were  not  for  procrastination  in 
all  matters  of  public  importance. 

The  King  himself  has  now  in- 
spected the  plans  drawn  up  by  ex- 
perts for  making  the  Guadalquivir 
navigable  to  Seville.  This  need  has 
pressed  on  the  city  for  years.  The 
intelligence  of  the  Spaniard  was 
shown  in  the  suggestions  long  since 
made,  but  caciquism  prevented  their 
being  carried  out  till  a  decided  step 
in  high  quarters  was  taken.  No 
ministries  in  Europe  draw  up  more 
magnificent  programs  of  legislation 
than  do  the  cabinets  of  Spain;  but 
what  chance  is  there  of  carrying 
out  plans  which  are  allowed  only  a 
few  weeks  or  months  for  their  dis- 
cussion.? For,  as  an  eminent  writer 
says:  **As  the  King  alone  has  the 
power  of  appointing  and  dissohdng 
a  ministry,  he  is  continually  exposed 
to  the  solicitations  of  any  party  or 
persons  who,  for  their  own  ends,  may 
wish  the  ministry  to  fall,  and  he  has 
thus  enough  to  do  to. avoid  the  traps 
laid  by  those  who  seek  their  own 
advancement."  Thus,  this  invisible 
current  of  intrigue  (the  camarilla)  is 
openly  taken  into  account  as  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with.  And  as  the 
public  list  of  those  who  are  permitted 
by  their  rank  or  office  to  approach 
the  King  in  the  Palace  without  let 
or  hindrance  numbers  some  hundreds 
of  persons,  this  power  is  one  of  no 
mean  order.  In  a  speech  of  Mcl- 
quiades  Alvarez,  approved  of  by 
the  King,  the  deputy  refers  to  the 
courtly  adulation  to  which  the  mon- 
arch is  exposed. 

The  Fight  for  Free  Elections 

Monsieur  Eugene  Rochetin,  the 
well-known  French  writer  on  politics, 
devoted,  not  long  since,  a  series  of 
articles  in  Le  Siccle  to  the  study  of 
the  Spanish  Parliament,  and  the 
value  of  his  work  was  shown  by  his 
being  decorated  by  Alfonso  XIII 
with  the   collar    of    Commander    of 


THE  ROVAL   FAMILY  AT  THE  UNVBIUNC  O 

the  Order  of  Isabel  the  Catholic. 
The  author  had  previously  received 
the  Order  of  Charles  III  from  Queen 
Maria  Crist  ina.  After  dwelling  upon 
the  false  form  of  the  Parliamentary 
elections  in  Spain,  Monsieur  Rocheiin 
refers  with  respect  to  the  patriotism 
with  which  Colonel  Figuerola  Fer- 
retti,  in  November,  1902.  formulated 
a  petition  to  Alfonso  XIII  for  the 
abolition  of  the  encasillado.  This 
petition  was  drawn  up  in  the  names 
of  the  mourners  of  those  who  fell  in 
the  Cuban  war;  for,  with  a  truly 
national  parliamentary  representa- 
tion, the  struggles  in  the  colony  would 
not  have  taken  place;  or,  if  they  had, 
the  island's  demand  for  autonomy 
would  have  been  granted  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  hopeless  struggle  with 
America.  The  distinguished  French- 
man explains  that  Fcrretti  sought 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Congress 
in  its  election  by  a  true  suffrage,  for 
he  foresaw  that  the  death  of  Sagasta, 
which  was  imminent,  would  lead  to 


4TUE  OP  THB  LATB  DR.ttUBIO 

a  split  of  the  Liberal  patty  into  several 
groups  (the  chiefs  of  which  would  all 
wish  to  be  Prime  Ministers),  even  as 
the  death  of  Canovas  had  led  lo  great 
divisions  in  the  Conservative  camp.  ■ 

Ferrctti  knew  the  court  well.  lie 
had  been  in  touch  with  Queen  Isabel 
II,  Alfonso  XII,  his  son,  and  Queen 
Maria  Cristina.  and  he  had  noted  the 
influence  of  the  royal  entourage  on 
these  sovereigns.  He  had,  moreover, 
known  Marshal  Narvaez,  Gonzalez 
Bravo,  Generals  O'Donnel,  Prim, 
Concha  and  Martinez  Campos,  as  well 
as  Senores  Canovas,  Sagasta,  Villa- 
vcrde,  Montero-Rios,  Maura,  Moret, 
etc.  "The  courtier  had  watched  all 
their  efforts,  and  all  their  failures," 
says  Rochetin,  "  and  he  had  seen  that 
tiie  one  thing  wanting  in  Spain  was 
the  truly  national  representation, 
which  can  only  result  from  an  un- 
mystified  suffrage."  "By  this  alone 
can  true  devotion  to  the  monarchy 
be  maintained,"  Ferrctti  said.  Roche- 
tin  sought  to  render  a  service  to  his 
675 
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King;  for  by  those  in  whose  names 
the  petition  was  drawn  up,  Alfonso 
was  begged  to  appoint  a  provisional 
government  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  inaugurating  genuine  elections. 
These  elections  made,  the  King  could 
appoint  a  ministry  with  the  assurance 
of  its  being  stable.  Then  one  would 
not  hear  the  complaints  that  now 
follow  the  elections,  which  are  held 


after  the  appointment  of  the  min- 
isiry.  Great  glory  would  accrue  to 
Alfonso  from  this  reform.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  the  long- talked- of  reform 
"from  above,"  whereas  the  chance  of 
the  reform  coming  "from  below"  is 
fraught  with  the  danger  of  its  being 
the  work  of  Republicans. 

But,  although  the  petition  had 
been  submitted  to  Their  Majesties 
before  it  was  printed,  it  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  camarilla.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  forbade  the  . 
seal  o£  the  Prefecture  being  attached 
to  it;  and,  albeit  Albert  Loygorry 
as  the  representative  of  the  Liberals 
under  IjOpcz  Dominguez,  who  was 
Prime  Minister  in  1907,  declared  in 
the  Senate  that  the  petition  was 
perfectly  constitutional,  it  was  made 
the  ground  of  Colonel  Ferretti's 
retirement  from  court.  And  yet 
the  official  letters  from  the  Palace 
declared  that  "the  King  was  perfectly 
.satisfied  with  his  loyalty";  and,  in- 
deed, the  cordial  feeling  of  Alfonso  for 
the  Colonel  was  seen  in  the  way  His 
Majesty   greeted   his  former  adviser 


at  the   royal   reception  at  the  Span- 
ish Embassy  in  London. 

Colonel  Ferretti's  book,  which  set 
forth  the  evils  of  the  Republic  of  1873, 
was  approved  by  Queen  Maria  Cris- 
tina;  and,  indeed,  the  Colonel  had 
been  secretary  of  a  society  formed 
in  Barcelona  for  the  restoration  of 
the,  monarchy.  Ferretti  recalls  with 
pleasure  that  when  he  was  received 
in  audience  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  coronation,  he  ven- 
tured to  suggest  to  the  Queen 
Mother  the  advisability  of  a 
royal  visit  to  Barcelona,  and 
Her  Majesty  said  to  the 
young  sovereign,  when  he  en- 
teredtheroom;  "Alfonso, the 
Colonel  has  been  saying  that 
if  we  do  not  go  to  Barcelona, 
it  is  not  Catalonia  which  is 
separating  itself  from  us  but 
we  who  are  separating  our- 
selves from  Catalonia."  "Yes," 
returned  the  King,  in  the 
quick,  responsive  way  which 
endears  him  to  his  subjects. 
"it  is  just  as  if  the  bishop 
of  a  diocese  withdrew  himself  com- 
pletely from  a  particular  parish  in 
that  diocese!" 

There  have  been,  as  we  know, 
many  Prime  Ministers  since  Maura 
was  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  1904, 
His  fall,  in  December  of  that  year, 
was  due  to  the  prepossession  of  the 
Royal  Palace  in  favor  of  General 
Pol  la  vie  j  a  as  chief  of  the  Est  ado 
Mayor  Central;  and  various  were  the 
causes  at  work  to  compass  the  suc- 
cessive falls  of  General  Azcarraga, 
Villaverde,  Montero-Rios,  General  Lo- 
pez Dominguez,  Moret,  who  had  only 
three  days  of  office,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Vega  Armijo.  Now  Maura  is  again 
Prime  Minister,  with  Moret  as  leader 
of  the  Liberal  opposition. 

When  Maura  permitted  me  to 
address  him  some  questions  on  his 
policy  I  asked  if  he  did  not  think  a 
pure  suffrage  would  conduce  to  the 
progress  of  the  nation. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Government  in  the 
elections  is  designed  only  to  overcome 
the  inertia  of  the  nation." 
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The  Prime  Minister  did  not  seem 
to  take  into  account  the  despair  of 
the  people  at  the  uselessness  of 
their  efforts  to  take  their  place  effec- 
tively at  the  polls.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  call  to  arms  against  prevalent 
want  of  activity.  But  at  such  ap- 
peals the  Spaniard  shrugs  his  shoulder 
and  says:  "What  is  the  use  of  my 
going  to  the  polls  when  I  know  that 
my  vote  will  be -destroyed?" 

Listening  to  eloquent  denunciatory 
speeches  in  Parliament  from  such 
men  as  Camer  and  Salvatelli,  on  the 
corruption  of  the  elections,  one  re- 
grets that  the  voices  for  this  reform 
should  be  those  of  Republicans,  and 
not  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Monarchists;  for  how  can  the  mon- 
archy be  more  surely  supported  than 
by  a  stable  government;  and  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  its  eyes  on  the 
Palace  instead  of  on  the  people  must 
be  wanting  in  stability. 

Those  who  say  that  separatism 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  suffrage 
are  told  in  Parliament  by  Catalon- 
ians  that  it  is  the  want  of  the  suffrage 
that  inclines  men's  thoughts  to  sepa- 
ratism. When  deputies  are  elected 
who   know  nothing   of   the   district. 


then  comes  the  desire  of  a  province 
to  be  perfectly  independent  of  the 
government.  It  is  not  the  suffrage 
which  has  increased  the  ranks  of  the 
Republicans,  but  the  want  of  it. 
Despair  at  electoral  abuses  leads  men 
like  the  great  writer  Galdos  to  go  over 
to  the  Republican  camp:  and  those 
who  study  Spaniards  know  that  while 
they  are  silent  and  long-suffering, 
they  are  also  resentful;  and  a  smoul- 
dering sense  of  injustice  often  rushes 
them  finally  in  the  wrong  direction. 

It  was  sad  to  see  the  awkward 
position  of  the  President  of  the  new 
Congress  when  called  upon  to  answer 
for  the  methods,  followed  during  the 
elections,  whilst  he  was  Mayor  of 
Madrid  in  1908.  Flagrant  perver- 
sions of  the  results  at  the  polls  were 
alleged ;  but,  in  a  dignified  speech,  he 
proved  that  what  he  had  done  had 
been  done  in  accordance  with  custom. 

These  disputes  and  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  the  suffrage  prove  that 
the  matter  is  being  ventilated,  and 
with  ventilation  comes  health ;  and 
as  all  the  country  is  looking  to  the 
King  as  the  inaugurator  of  necessary 
reforms,  the  realization  of  this  hope 
for  a  pure  suffrage  will  inaugurate  a 
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new  era  in  Spain.  Intelligent  clerics 
also  declare  its  necessity,  for  they  see 
the  poverty  of  the  people  from  the 
corrupt  system  of  caciquisra.  The 
King  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  the 
convents,  and  he  is  always  willing 
to  welcome  charitable  projects.  When 
his  advisers  counsel  wisely,  they  will 
assure  him  that  true  liberty  at  the 
polls  will  evoke  a  fresh  enthusiasm 
for  the  sovereign. 

As  only  Republicans  are  inde- 
])endent  enough  to  assert  their  right 
to  the  protection  of  the  vote,  the 
victories  at  the  polls  in  Barcelona 
have  been  mainly  theirs;  but  when 
true-hearted  Monarchists  are  assured 
of  the  same  privilege,  tbfire  will  be 
a  majority  of  Monarchical  deputies  in 
every  province.  Such  is  the  opin 
ion  of  patriots. 

Madrid  went  wild  with  joy  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Alfonso  XIII; 
the  country  was  loud  in  its  approval 


of  his  marriage  with  an  English 
princess.  Now,  all  who  long  for  the 
progress  of  the  land  are  hoping  that 
the  King  will  encourage  efforts  for 
a  true  suffrage,  which  alone  can 
secure  it.  Political  advisers  who 
confuse  this  with  separatism  are  not 
sincere.  Ministers  are  right  when 
they  say  in  Parliament  that  the 
monarchy  is  the  stronghold  of  the 
people's  hopes  andthoughts ;  but  they 
should  recollect  that  with  the  stag- 
nation which  comes  with  want  of 
education  and  caciquism,  one  meets 
in  many  remote  spots  in  Spain 
peasants  who  know  nothing  of  these 
things,  as  they  pathetically  say — do 
not  even  know  they  have  an  English 
Queen.  It  is  time  for  ministers  to 
aid  their  monarch  by  letting  in  the 
pure  light  of  the  suffrage  which  will 
secure  to  the  people  a  wider  knowledge 
of  their  own  land,  and  advance  a  new 
era  in  Spain. 


THE  WIVING  OF  LANCE 
CLEAVERAGE 

By  ALICE  MACGOWAN 

Ii.L.TSTRATKD    Bv    Robert    Edwards 


CHAPTER  XI 

FLENTON    HANDS 


J  the  days  of  her 
scornful  girlhood, 
Callista  had  told 
her  grandfather 
proudly  that  she 
would  never  re- 
turn to  his  house 
without    a    gift. 


and  she  had  not  been  there  since  her 
marriage.  Now  she  bent  her  haughty 
spirit  to  go  back  with  the  child  in  her 
arms,  refusing  anything  that  Lance 
might  offer.  She  said  to  them  both, 
however,  that  she  had  come  into  their 
house  as  a  servant,  to  earn  a  living 
for  herself  and  her  child,  and  she 
interdicted  sharply  any  mention  of 
her  husband's  name.  They  received 
her  loyally,  fondly,  yet  with  a  certain 
reserve   concerning  her  attitude   to- 
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ward  Lance,  and  both  expressed  - 
Octavia  tearfully  and  deprecatingly, 
old  Ajax  in  no  doubtful  terms  — 
sympathy  for  the  man  left  alone  in 
the  Gap  cabin. 

"  I  said  I  'd  never  come  till  I  come 
with  both  hands  full,"  Callista  re- 
peated bitterly;  one  could  hear  the 
galled  pride  in  her  tones.  '*  And 
I  've  brought  the  chap.  Well,  I  've 
learned  to  work  since  I  've  been  away 
from  here,  and  if  I  can't  earn  my  way 
and  his  with  you,  I  '11  go  elsewhere." 

So  she  established  herself  and  her 
baby  in  that  detached  cabin  near 
the  house,  which  still  held  the  looms, 
and  set  to  work  at  weaving  and  extra 
employments  of  all  kinds. 

Roxy  Griever  openly  reprehended 
Lance  in  the  matter,  since  Callista 
must  be  blameless.  Mild  old  Kim- 
bro  said  nothing.  Sylvane  cherished 
hopes  of  acting  once  more  as  go- 
between  and  patching  up  peace.  He 
got  the  poor  comfort  of  being  per- 
mitted to  fetch  Caliista's  belongings 
from  the  cabin  in  the  Gap;  and  when 
Lance  would  have  added  to  these  a 
cow  and  a  little  money  which  he 
had  by  him,  the  young  wife's  al- 
most fierce  refusal  to  accept  anything 
save  what  she  had  taken  into  her  hus- 
band's house  showed  plainly  that 
the  root  of  Caliista's  behavior  was 
rage. 

The  separation  of  these  two,  marked 
figures  in  their  environment,  whose 
doings  were  always  of  interest  to 
those  about  them,  furnished  infinite 
food  for  gossip  and  comment.  The 
men,  particularly  the  older  ones, 
opined  that  Lance  Cleave  rage  had 
spoiled  his  woman  by  doing  too  much 
for  her.  The  Hands  girls  were  loud 
in  their  asseverations  that  they  had 
known  from  the  first  that  the  match 
would  never  hold;  while  as  for  their 
brother.  Lance  Cleave  rage's  wife  had 
not  been  many  weeks  in  the  home  of 
her  grandfather  when  it  was  noticed 
that  Flenton  Hands  made  occasion 
to  be  there  very  frequently.  Ajax 
was  well  off  for  the  mountains,  and 
the  Gentry  home  had  always  been 
a  hospitable  one — there  was  much 
coming  and   going  about  the  farm; 


yet  the  presence  of  this  visitor  could 
not  but  be  noted. 

**  I  reckon  you  '11  have  to  speak 
to  him.  Pappy, "  Octavia  said  finally. 
"  I  had  it  on  the  end  of  my  tongue 
to  name  it  to  him  the  other  day,  that 
hit  don't  look  well  for  him  to  come 
back  here  a-hangin'  round  the  wife  of 
a  man  that  has  threatened  him.  I 
know  in  my  soul  that  Lance  Cleaver- 
age  would  not  want  more  than  a  fair 
excuse  to — Well,  an'  I  would  n't 
blame  him,  neither." 

It  chanced  that  Ajax  spoke  to  his 
frequent  guest  the  next  day,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
Flenton  had  come  on  one  of  his  aim- 
less visits ;  he  was  sitting  on  the  porch 
edge,  and  Callista  had  gathered  up 
her  baby  and  retreated  to  the  weav- 
ing room,  whence  the  steady  **  thump- 
a-chug!  thump-a-chug ! "  of  the  loom 
came  across  to  them.  Flenton's  slaty 
gray  eyes  began  to  wander  in  the 
direction  of  the  sounds,  and  Ajax, 
prompted  by  anxious  looks  from 
Octavia,  finally  addressed  him. 

"Flenton,"  he  observed,  removing 
his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  examining 
its  filling  as  he  spoke,  "  you  've  come 
here  right  smart  of  late." 

The  visitor  looked  doubtfully  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"  Y-yes,  Mr.  Gentry,"  ho  allowed 
uneasily,  **  I  have." 

"Well,"  Ajax  pursued  in  deep, 
even,  mellow  tones,  "  yo  're  welcome 
in  this  house,  like  any  other  neighbor, 
and  they  ain't  a  man  on  top  o'  the 
Turkey  Track  mountings  that  can 
say  I  ever  shut  my  door  in  the  face  of 
a  friend.  But — I  '11  ax  you  fa'r  and 
open — do  you  think  hit  's  wise?" 

Again  Flenton's  eyes  went  rapidly, 
almost  stealthily,  from  one  face  to  the 
other. 

"Do  I  think  what's  wise?"  he  fi- 
nally managed  to  inquire,  with  fair 
composure. 

"Well,"  said  the  elder  man  slowly, 
"  in  the  first  place  we  '11  say  that 
Lance  Cleaverage  ain't  a  feller  to 
fool  with.  We  '11  say  that  and  we  '11 
lay  it  by  and  not  name  hini  again." 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  went  on: 

"  Like   some   several   other  o'    the 
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boys  hereabouts  you  used  to  think  a 
heap  o*  Sis  before  she  was  wedded. 
She 's  quit  her  man,  and  do  you 
think  hit  *s  wise  to  visit  so  much  at 
the  house  where  she  's  stayin'?  This 
matter  consams  me  and  the  girl's 
mother  too.  I  take  notice  all  the 
rest  o*  the  boys  lets  Sis  alone.  How 
about  you?" 

This  time  Flent  did  not  turn  his 
head.  He  stared  out  over  the  hills 
and  made  no  answer  for  so  long  that 
Octavia  spoke  up,  a  tremor  of  im- 
patience, of  resentment,  in  her  voice : 

"  Now  Flent,  they 's  no  use  o' 
talkin';  of  all  of  Sis's  lovyers,  you 
hung  on  the  longest.  Look  like  you 
would  n*t  take  no  for  an  answer. 
Why,  the  very  night  her  and  Lance 
was  married,  you  done  yo'  best  to 
step  betwixt  *em.  And  worst  is,  you 
don't  quit  it  now  that  they  air  wedded." 

"Octavy,"  demurred  old  Ajax, 
chafed  at  seeing  a  man  so  bearded 
by  one  of  the  weaker  sex,  "Flent 
may  have  something  to  say — ^let  him 
speak  for  hisself." 

Thus  encouraged.  Hands  faced 
about  toward  them. 

"  No,  I  ain't  never  give  up  Callisty," 
he  said  doggedly,  **  and  I  ain't  never 
a-goin*  to.  She  's  quit  her  husband." 
Even  in  his  eagerness  he  did  not  find 
it  possible  to  take  Lance's  name  on 
his  lips.  "  She  's  left  that  thar  feller 
that  never  done  her  right,  and  never 
was  fit  for  her,  to  consam  himself  with 
his  own  evil  works  and  ways;  and 
she  's  come  home  here  to  you-all; 
and  I  don't  see  what  should  interfere 
now  betwixt  her  an'  me." 

Octavia  crimsoned  angrily. 

"A  married  woman — a  wife — " 
she  began  with  vehemence.  But 
a  movement  of  her  father-in-law's 
hand  checked  her. 

"Yes,  Callistv's  quit  Lance  Clea- 
verage,"  agreed  Ajax  drily.  "An' 
she 's  come  home;  but  I  reckon  she  '11 
behave  herself.  Leastway,  she  will 
while  she  's  in  my  house." 

At  the  seeming  implication,  Octa- 
via's  fingers  trembled  in  her  lap,  and 
she  turned  a  wounded  look  upon 
Ajax. 

"Well,   Pappy.     You'  no  call—" 


she  was  beginning,  when  Flenton,with 
a  manner  almost  fawning,  broke  in. 

"  You  don't  rightly  git  my  meaning, 
Mr.  Gentry — ^nor  you,  neither,  Miz. 
Gentry,"  he  said  humbly.  "  I  've 
lived  considerable  in  the  Settlement. 
Down  thar,  when  married  people 
cain't  git  along,  and  quits  each  other, 
there  *s — ^there  's  waj^s — down  in  the 
Settlement — '* 

He  broke  oflE  under  the  disconcert- 
ing fire  of  Ajax's  eye. 

"Oh — one  o'  them  thar  di-vo'ces, 
you  mean?"  the  old  man  said,  strong 
distaste  giving  an  edge  to  his  deep 
voice. 

"  Well,  they  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  none 
sech  between  Lance  and  Callisty," 
Octavia  protested  indignantly.  "  If 
that 's  what  you'  hangin'  around  for, 
you  *11  have  yo'  trouble  for  yo'  pains, 
Flenton  Hands."  She  got  up  sharply, 
went  into  the  house,  and  shut  the 
door,  leaving  the  two  men  together. 

Yet  when  she  reviewed  her  daugh- 
ter's conduct,  her  mind,  ever  alert  to 
the  interests  of  the  erring  Lance, 
misgave  her.  Callista  seemed  hard 
enough  and  cold  enough  for  anything. 
Octavia  heard  the  two  masculine 
voices,questioning,  replying,  arguing. 
She  had  put  herself  beyond  under- 
standing the  words  they  uttered,  but 
presently  feminine  curiosity  overcame 
her,  and  she  was  stealing  back  to 
listen,  when,  through  the  small  win- 
dow, she  saw  Flenton  Hands  get 
heavily  to  his  feet.  A  moment  he 
stood  so,  looking  down;  then,  her 
head  close  to  the  sash,  she  heard 
him  ask: 

"  I  've  got  yo'  permission,  have  I, 
Mr.  Gentry,  to  go  over  thar  and  name 
this  all  out  to  Callisty?" 

"  I  don't  know  as  you  've  got  my 
permission,  and  I  don't  forbid  ye," 
Ajax  Gentry  said,  in  a  cold,  colorless 
voice.  "I  hold  with  lettin'  every 
feller  go  to  destruction  his  own  way. 
He  gits  thar  sooner;  and  that 's  whar 
most  of  'em  ort  to  be." 

"Well,  you  don't  say  I  shain't  go 
and  speak  to  her  of  it,"  Hands  per- 
sisted. "  I  'm  a  honest  man,  a  per- 
fesser  and  a  church  member,  and 
what  I  do  is  did  open  and  above- 
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boards.  I  thank  ye  kindly  for  yo' 
good  word." 

Old  Ajax,  who  had  given  no  good 
word,  merely  grunted  as  Hands  made 
his  way  swiftly  across  the  grass  to  the 
cabin  where  the  loom  stood. 

"Don't  werry,  Octavy,"  he  said, 
not  unkindly,  as  his  daughter- 
in-law's  distressed  face  showed 
at  the  window.  "Shorely  Sis  has 
got  the  sense  to  settle  him.  Look 
thar!" 

The  two  elders  stared  curiously 
as  Callista  emerged  from  the  door 
of  the  weaving  cabin,  her  baby  on 
her  arm,  and  came  with  leisurely 
step  across  to  the  porch,  Flenton 
Hands  following  sheepishly  a  pace  or 
two  in  the  rear. 

"  Gran'pappy,"  she  said,  pausing 
and  looking  quietly  up  at  the  two  of 
them,  "I  wish't  you'd  tell  this  man 
that  such  talk  as  he  's  tr3dng  to  have 
is  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace ;  I  'm  but 
a  servant  in  your  house,  yet  I  '11 
ask  you  to  say  to  him  that  unless 
he  can  quit  bringing  up  such  as  that 
he  had  better  not  come  about  the 
place." 

"Shorely,  shorely,  Callista,"  the 
old  man  returned  with  alacrity. 
True  to  her  present  mood,  with  that 
word  "servant"  she  had  planted  a 
sting  in  the  speech  which  should 
have  made  most  unpleasant  hear- 
ing to  her  elders.  Yet  Ajax  forgave 
it,  as  he  looked  with  secret  enjoy- 
ment at  Flenton  Hands's  hang-dog 
bearing. 

"Call  yo'self  a  servant  or  a  blue- 
jay,  Sis,"  he  pursued.  "  I  never  was 
one  to  cross  anybody  consarning 
what  they  named  theirselves;  but 
I  *11  speak  your  word  for  you." 

And  when  the  two  women  went 
into  the  house,  old  Ajax  undoubt- 
edly did  make  a  thorough  job  of  the 
matter,  for  Flenton  came  thereafter 
sparingly  to  the  Gentry  place  and 
alwajrs  with  some  entirely  plausible 
errand.  When  he  found  himself  with- 
out this,  he  sent  Little  Liza,  and 
Callista  could  not  put  her  foot 
off  the  farm  without  being  dogged 
and  followed  by  her  unwelcome 
suitor. 


CHAPTER  XII 


SILENCED 


Down  in  Hepzibah,  Garret  Den 
and  Flenton  Hands  had  rented  a 
building  close  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Court  House,  and  set  up  a  store. 
Furtive  grins  were  exchanged  among 
those  who  knew,  since  it  was  expect- 
ed that,  the  Derf  store  on  Little  Tur- 
key Track  Mountains  being  a  depot 
for  wildcat  whiskey,  the  Derf-Hands 
store  in  the  Settlement  would  be  a 
station  along  the  line  of  that  under- 
ground railway  always  necessary  for 
the  distribution  of  the  illicit  product. 
At  last  Flenton  Hands  seemed  about 
to  give  some  shape  to  that  cloud  of 
detraction  which,  with  certain  of  his 
neighbors,  had  alwa)rs  hung  over  his 
name. 

As  the  separation  between  Lancu 
Cleaverage  and  his  wife  continued, 
and  appeared  likely  to  be  permanent, 
as  Flenton  Hands  felt  himself  in  so 
far  justified  in  his  hopes  concerning 
Callista,  his  terror  of  the  man  whose 
word  was  out  against  him  increased 
and  became  fairly  morbid.  This  it 
was  which  drove  him  to  Hepzibah. 
where  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  could 
reach,  where  there  were  such  things 
as  peace  warrants,  and  where,  for- 
tunately, just  now,  Lott  Beason,  the 
newly  elected  sheriff,  was  his  distant 
cousin  and  an  old  business  partner. 

To  Sheriff  Beason,  then,  Hands 
went,  with  the  statement  that  he 
would  like  to  be  a  constable,  so  that, 
as  an  officer  of  the  law,  any  attack 
Lance  made  on  him  might  appear  at 
its  gravest. 

"Constable,"  debated  Beason. 
"That  ain't  so  everlastin'  easy;  but 
I  can  swear  you  in  as  one  of  my 
deputies,  and  a  deputy  sheriff  can 
pack  a  gun — ^you  git  you  a  good 
pistol,  Flent,  and  don't  be  ketched 
without  it.  You  might  as  well  have 
a  peace  warrant  out  against  the  feller 
too.  I  tell  you  down  in  the  Settle- 
ment here  we  don't  put  up  with  such. 
You  stay  pretty  close  to  town  for  a 
spell,  Flent.     Hit  's  the  safest  place." 

Hands  got  out  his  peace  warrant, 
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he  armed  himself  with  a  pistol,  as  is 
right  and  proper  for  an  officer  of  the 
law,  and  he  followed  Reason's  final 
suggestion  as  well,  and  stayed  pretty- 
close  to  town.  Lance  Cleaverage  was 
far  away  on  Little  Turkey  Track 
Mountain,  and  the  sense  of  security 
which  Hands  drew  from  all  these 
precautions  loosened  his  tongue. 
Wincing  at  remembrance  of  his  for- 
mer terror,  he  boasted  of  the  fa- 
vor with  which  Cleaverage's  wife 
regarded  him;  he  let  pass  uncon- 
tradicted the  statement  that  he  had 
broken  up  that  family,  and  added  the 
information  that  he  was  going  to  get 
a  divorce  for  Callista  and  marry  her. 

Buck  Fuson  and  Rilly  Trigg  were 
married,  the  pair  beginning  wedded 
life  in  Hepzibah,  where  Buck  had  a 
job,  and  Rilla  brought  to  her  hus- 
band again  and  again  stories  of  what 
Flenton  Hands  was  known  to  say 
concerning  the  separation  of  Lance 
and  Callista.  One  Saturday  evening 
Fuson  found  Lance  on  the  street, 
went  down  with  him  to  the  wagon 
yard  where  Satan  was  and  talked  the 
thing  over.  If  you  can  get  through 
without  bringin'  my  name  in,  I  *d 
be  obliged  to  you,"  Fuson  told  him. 
"  Ye  see  I  'm  a-livin'  right  here  in  the 
Settlement,  and  so  far  I  Ve  found  it 
advantages  us  to  trade  at  the  man's 
store.  Yit  if  you  need  me,  call  on 
me.  If  you  don't  I  had  sorter  worked 
it  out  in  my  mind  to  let  you  happen 
around  and  hear  the  talk  yourself. 
Don't  you  reckon  that  would  be  a 
good  way  ?" 

"  Yes,  good  as  any,"  assented  Lance. 
"Can  we  do  it  to-night?  I  *11  leave 
the  wagon  here  and  get  a  saddle  on 
Sate  and  tie  him  in  the  vacant  lot 
across  from  the  store.  He  '11  be 
ready  in  case  of  trouble.  I  'm  not 
lookin'  for  much  of  that  with  Flenton 
Hands,  though.  The  man  *s  a  coward 
as  well  as  a  liar,  and  I  '11  have  him 
taking  back-water  by  the  time  I  've 
talked  to  him  a  little  while." 

"  We  could,"  Fuson  debated,  "  and 
yit  don't  you  think  we  ought  maybe 
to  wait  and  git  word  to  Sylvane  and 
your  father?  Looks  like  we  've  got  too 
few  on  our  side." 


"Huh-uh,  Buck,"  came  back 
Lance's  quiet,  positive  tones.  "This 
thing  is  between  me  and  Flent. 
There  it  '11  stay,  and  there  we  '11 
settle  it.  I  'm  not  saying  that  I 
don't  think  Pappy  and  Sylvane 
would  stand  by  me.  They  would. 
My  father  is  one  of  the  best  men  that 
God  ever  made,  and  he  's  a  religious 
man;  but  I  know  how  he  'd  feel  about 
such  as  this — I  don't  need  to  go  ask 
him.  The  most  I  hate  in  it  is  that 
it 's  bound  to  bring  sorrow  to  him, 
whichever  way  it  turns." 

Fuson  debated  a  moment,  but 
finally  forbore  to  mention  having 
sent  word  to  Sylvane  nearly  a  week 
ago,  and  being  in  hourly  expectation 
of  the  lad's  coming.  They  went 
to  Fuson's  house  for  supper.  Rilly 
found  them  preoccupied  and  un- 
usually silent.  With  big,  frightened 
eyes  she  waited  on  them,  serving 
her  best,  finding  that  they  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  an3rthing  saving  the 
strong  cups  of  coffee  provided.  The 
young  host  glanced  from  time  to 
time  uneasily  through  the  window, 
and  when  the  meal  was  over  got  up, 
and,  telling  his  wife  that  they  were 
going  down  town  for  a  spell,  led  the 
way  out  into  the  dark. 

Lance  was  silent,  pulling  his  hat 
down  over  his  face;  Fuson  whistled 
in  an  absent,  tuneless  fashion.  When 
they  came  to  the  store,  Buck  paused 
and  gave  the  instructions. 

"  I  '11  go  in.  You  walk  a-past  two 
or  three  times,  and  when  you  see  me 
standin*  with  my  back  to  you  and 
my  hands  behind  me,  that  '11  mean 
that  Flenton 's  thar  and  the  talk 
started.  Hit '11  beyo'  time tocomein." 

Lance  nodded  without  a  word. 
He  passed  the  lighted  doorway.  Be- 
yond it  was  a  butcher-shop— for  days 
after  he  could  remember  the  odor 
of  raw  meat  from  the  place,  the 
sight  of  the  carcasses  hung  up  in  the 
frosty  winter  air.  At  the  comer  he 
turned  and  walked  back.  There  was 
no  sign  of  Fuson  as  he  glanced  swiftly 
into  the  store.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  way  was  the  vacant  lot  where 
he  had  instructed  the  boy  from  the 
wagon-yard    to    tie    Satan.     Lance 
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took  the  precaution  to  go  down  in 
the  shadow  and  see  if  the  black  horse 
had  arrived.  He  found  his  mouht, 
the  bridle  rein  looped  over  a  bit  of 
scrubby  bush.  He  examined  the 
saddle  and  equipments,  and  found 
all  as  it  should  be.  When  he  came 
back  to  the  store  door  and  once  more 
glanced  in,  he  descried  Fuson*s  fig- 
ure standing,  hands  behind  the  back, 
in  the  aisle  between  the  counters. 

Quietly,  neither  hiding  nor  display- 
ing himself,  Lance  entered  and  made 
his  way  down  the  room  toward  the  far 
lighted  end.  After  dark,  trade  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  store  was  practi- 
cally dead  and  only  one  smoky  lamp  on 
the  counter  illuminated  the  entrance. 
In  the  rear  there  was  a  big,  rust-red 
barrel  stove,  and  half  a  dozen  men  sat 
about  it  on  boxes  and  kegs,  talking. 
The  whole  place  back  there  reeked 
with  the  odors  of  whiskey,  of  the 
fiery,  colorless  applejack  that  comes 
down  from  the  mountains,  of  kerosene 
and  molasses,  with  a  softening  blend 
from  the  piles  of  calico,  jeans  and 
unbleached  cottons  heaped  on  the 
counters,  narrowing  in  the  approach 
to  this  retreat.  He  paused  beside  a 
big  pile  of  outing  flannel,  putting  up 
one  hand  against  the  rounded  edges 
of  their  bolts.  Fuson,  glancing  over 
his  shoulder,  was  aware  of  the  figure 
in  the  shadow,  and  at  once  spoke  in  a 
slightly  raised  voice. 

"Flent,  I  hear  you  've  sold  yo' 
filly." 

"Well  then  you  heam  a  lie,*'  re- 
turned Flenton  Hands's  tones  drawl- 
ingly.  "  I  hain't  sold  that  filly,  and 
I  'm  not  aimin'  to.  That  thar  nag 
belongs  to  my  wife." 

He  laughed  uproariously  at  his  own 
jest,  and  some  of  the  other  men 
laughed  too.  Greene  Stribling,  down 
from  Big  Turkey  Track  to  do  a  bit  of 
trading,  had  sold  a  shoat,  and  instead 
of  getting  the  coffee  and  calico  and 
long  sweetening  it  should  have  pur- 
chased, and  carrying  them,  with  the 
remaining  money,  up  to  his  toil-worn 
mother  and  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  had  bought  a  jug  of  the  Derf 
&  Hands  wildcat  whiskey;  and,  bor- 
rowing the  small  tin  cup  from  be- 


side the  water  bucket,  was  standing 
treat  to  the  crowd. 

"  Fust  time  I  ever  beared  you  had 
an  old  woman,"  Derf  said,  accept- 
ing the  tin  cup  from  the  assiduous 
Stribling. 

It  was  evident,  now  that  Lance 
had  a  view  of  the  faces,  that  this  was 
a  Flenton  Hands  nobody  on  Turkey 
Track  Mountain  ever  met.  He  had,  as 
it  were,  come  out  into  the  open.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  not  drunk;  it  would  have 
taken  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
stimulant  to  intoxicate  that  heavy, 
dense  spirit  and  mentality;  but  there 
was  color  in  his  cheek,  a  glint  of 
courage  in  his  pale  eye,  a  warming 
and  freeing  of  the  whole  personality 
that  bore  witness  to  what  he  had  been 
drinking. 

"  I  reckon  you  mean  the  wife  that 
you  're  a-goin'  to  have,"  suggested 
Fuson.  "  Hit 's  a  good  thing  to  git 
the  pesky  old  stags  like  you  married 
off.  They  have  the  name  of  breakin* 
up  families." 

Hands  turned  on  him  eagerly. 

"  Well,  I  have  shore  broke  up  one 
family,"  he  declared.  "I  am  a 
church  member  and  a  man  that  keeps 
the  law;  but  that  thar  is  a  thing  I  'm 
not  ashamed  of." 

"  Yet  I  reckon  you  ain't  a-braggin' 
about  it,"  debated  Buck. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  *m  braggin' 
about  it,  but  I  shore  ain't  denyin* 
it,"  maintained  Hands.  **  I  'm  ready 
to  tell  any  person  that  will  listen 
to  me." 

"  I  *m  a-listenin',"  said  a  quiet 
voice  from  the  shadows,  and  Lance 
stepped  into  the  circle,  very  much 
alert,  but  without  any  air  of  having 
come  to  quarrel. 

For  a  moment  Flenton  quailed. 
Then  he  looked  about  him.  This 
was  not  the  wild  Turkey  Tracks. 
He  was  down  in  the  Settlement. 
There  was  law  and  order  here.  He 
had  a  peace  warrant  out  against 
this  man  Cleaverage.  He  glanced 
across  at  the  sheriff.  Beason  would 
stand  by  him.  Why,  he  was  a  depu- 
ty sheriff  himself,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  weapon  in  his  pocket  reassured 
him.     Lance  stood  at  ease,  but  some- 
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thing  told  the  other  that  he  was 
unarmed. 

"  Now  see  here,  Cleaverage,"  Hands 
began,  wagging  his  head  and  backing 
off  a  little,  "  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your 
feelin's.  I  may  have  said  to  friends, 
and  it  may  have  got  round  to  you, 
that  the  part  you  had  did  by — that 
the  part  you  had  did  was  not  to  your 
credit.     She—" 

He  hesitated.  There  was  silence, 
and  no  one  stirred.     He  went  on. 

"  She  *s  a  workin'  for  her  livin', 
and  a  workin'  mighty  hard.  She  's 
a  supportin'  the  child.  Divorces  can 
be  had  for  such  as  that — ^you  know 
they  can." 

"  That  is  n't  what  I  heard  you  say 
— ^what  you  said  you  would  tell  any- 
one that  'd  listen,"  argued  Lance,  his 
eyes  fixed  unwaveringly  upon  the 
other.  "  You  've  got  to  take  back 
all  that  other  talk,  here  before  them 
you  said  it  to.  Hit  is  a  pack  o'  lies. 
I  *m  goin'  to  make  you  take  it  back, 
and  beg  pardon  for  it  on  your  knees, 
Flenton  Hands — on  your  knees,  do 
you  hear  me?" 

The  circle  of  men  widened,  each 
retiring  inconspicuously,  with  an  ap- 
prehensive glance  toward  a  clear 
exit  for  himself.  The  two  opponents 
were  left  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
confronted,  their  faces — ^glared  upon 
by  lamp-shine  and  the  light  from  the 
open  door  of  the  stove — drawn  by 
passionate  hate,  and  with  a  creeping 
terror  much  more  dangerous  begin- 
ning to  show  itself  in  the  countenance 
of  the  older  man. 

"  You  was  n't  never  fitten  for  her," 
Hands  cried  out  finally,  his  voice 
rising  almost  to  falsetto  with  ex- 
citement. *'  She  's  glad  to  be  shut 
of  you."  Then  like  a  fellow  making 
a  desperate  leap,  half  in  fright,  half 
in  bravado,  "When  her  and  me  is 
wedded " 

He  broke  off,  staring  with  open 
mouth.  Lance  had  scarcely  moved 
at  all,  yet  the  crouching  posture  of 
his  figure  had  something  deadly  in  it. 
Flenton's  clumsy  right  hand  went  back 
toward  the  pocket  where  the  gun 
lay.  With  the  motion,  Lance  left  the 
floor  like  a  missile,  springing  at  his 


adversary  and  pinning  his  arms  down 
to  his  sides.     It  was  done  in  silence. 

''Hold  on  thar!"  cried  Derf  in 
alarm.  "You-all  boys  better  not 
git  to  fightin*  in  my  store.  Sheriff — 
hey,  you,  Beason!  Why  don't  you 
arrest  that  feller?" 

The  two  writhed  and  wrestled  in 
that  constricted  place.  Hands  strug- 
gling to  get  his  pistol  out.  Lance 
merely  restraining  him.  Beason 
came  forward  watching  his  chance 
and  grabbing  for  Cleaverage.  He 
finally  caught  Lance's  arm,  and  his 
jerk  tore  loose  the  young  fellow's  grip 
on  Flenton  Hatids.  Swiftly  Lance 
turned,  and  with  a  swing  of  his  left 
freed  himself,  sending  the  unprepared 
sheriflE  to  the  floor.  As  he  flung  his 
head  up  again,  he  had  sight  of  Hands 
with  a  half-drawn  weapon.  Flenton 
backed  away  and  stumbled  against 
the  stove.  The  great  iron  barrel 
trembled — ^toppled — heaved  crashing 
over,  sending  forth  an  outgush  of 
incandescent  coals,  its  pipe  coming 
down  with  a  mighty,  hollow  rattle 
and  a  profuse  peppering  of  soot.  The 
strangling  smoke  was  everywhere. 

"  Name  o'  God,  boys!"  yelled  Derf, 
climbing  to  the  counter.  "You'll 
set  this  place  afire!  Flent,  you  fool, 
we  ain't  got  a  dollar  of  insurance!" 

At  the  moment  Lance  closed  with 
his  man,  locked  him  in  a  grip  like  a 
vise,  and  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  all 
among  the  glowing  cinders,  conscious 
of  a  sudden  burning  pang  along  the 
left  arm,  which  was  under  him. 

Fuson,  watching  Hands  strain  and 
writhe  to  draw  the  pistol,  and  Lance's 
effort  to  prevent  him,  saw  that  it 
was  going  against  his  friend.  He 
thrust  a  knife  into  Lance's  right  hand. 

The  men  were  jumping  about  inef- 
fectually, divided  between  the  fascin- 
ation of  that  struggle  on  the  floor 
and  a  half-hearted  effort  to  up-end  the 
stove  by  means  of  a  piece  of  plank. 
A  pile  of  calicoes  began  to  blaze. 

"Lord  God  A'mighty!"  Derf  pro- 
tested,  threshing  about  him.  Fuson 
ran  for  the  water  bucket.  Some 
fool  dashed  a  cup  of  whiskey  on  the 
coals,  and,  in  the  ghastly  light  of  the 
blue  blaze.  Lance  Cleaverage,  stag- 
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gering  up,  saw  a  dead  man  at  his  feet. 

He  was  not  conscious  that  he  had 
struck  at  all  with  the  knife,  yet  there 
it  was  in  his  hand,  red.  The  sleeve 
was  half  burned  off  his  left  arm,  and 
still  smoking.  It  was  dark  away 
from  the  fire.  Beason,  stunned,  had 
got  to  his  feet  and  was  shouting : 

"  Hold  Cleaverage!  Somebody  hold 
Cleaverage!     He  *s  killed  Flent." 

And  then  Lance  felt  the  shoving  of 
a  palm  against  his  shoulder.  Buck 
was  pushing  him  quietly  away, 
down  between  the  lines  of  piled  com- 
modities. They  were  running  to- 
gether toward  Satan.  Back  in  the 
room  they  could  hear  the  sheriff 
yelling  for  lights. 

"I  thought  I  might  just  as  well 
knock  them  lamps  over  for  good 
measure,"  Fuson  muttered  as  they 
ran.  "  Here  *s  your  horse — my  pistol 's 
in  that  holster,  Lance.    Air  ye  hurt  ?  " 

"No,**  Lance  returned.  "Nothin' 
but  my  arm.  I  reckon  I  burnt  it  a 
little.  It 's  only  the  left  one.  Thank 
you,  Buck.  You  've  been  a  true 
friend  to  me  this  night." 

And  he  was  away,  down  the  bit  of 
lamplit  street,  that  ran  so  quickly 
into  country  road,  past  outl5dng  cab- 
ins already  dark,  till  he  struck  the 
first  rise  of  Turkey  Track  and  slacked 
rein.  A  moment  he  turned,  looking 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  lights. 

Upon  the  instant  the  Court  House 
bell  back  there  broke  out  in  loud, 
frightened  clamor. 

"Clang!  Clang!  Clang!"  Somebody 
was  pulling  wildly  on  the  rope  to  call 
out  the  little  volunteer  fire  company. 
He  heard  cries,  shouts,  and  then  the 
long  wavering  halloo  that  shakes  the 
heart  of  the  village  dweller. 

"Fire!  Fire!  Fire!" 

Derf's  store  must  be  blazing.  He 
wondered  dully  if  they  had  dragged 
Flenton's  body  away  from  the  flames. 
Hearkening,  he  suffered  Satan  to 
breathe  a  bit  on  the  rise  that  would 
take  him  to  the  great  boulder  where 
the  roads  branched,  one  going  up 
Little  Turkey  Track,  the  other  leading 
aside  direct  to  the  Big  Turkey  Track 
neighborhood. 


Suddenly  he  stiffened  in  his  saddle, 
cut  short  a  groan  wrenched  from 
him  by,  the  pain  in  his  arm  and 
listened  strainingly.  Above  the  now 
diminishing  noise  from  the  village, 
he  distinguished  the  sound  of  horse's 
hoofs  that  galloped  hard,  growing 
louder  with  each  moment — the  feet 
of  one  who  pursued  him.  Dropping 
the  bridle  rein  over  his  saddle-horn 
he  reached  down  and  drew  the  pistol 
Buck  had  told  him  of;  thereafter  rode 
warily  but  as  rapidly  as  he  might, 
looking  back,  weapon  in  hand,  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  shape 
or  shapes  which  might  be  following. 

He  had  just  rounded  the  turn  at 
the  fork  of  the  road,  when  somebody 
burst  into  it  close  at  hand,  coming 
through  the  short  cut  by  Cawthome*s 
Gulch,  and  he  thought  he  heard  his 
name  called. 

To  be  taken  now,  to  be  dragged 
back  to  the  jail,  and,  if  not  set  up- 
on and  l)mched  by  the  Beason-Hands 
following,  to  rot  there  till  such  time 
as  they  chose  to  try  him,  and  possibly 
pay  for  his  act  of  wild  justice  with 
his  own  life — ^this  was  a  vista  intoler- 
able to  Lance  Cleaverage.  Raising 
the  weapon  he  fired  at  his  pursuer. 

"Oh,  don't!"  cried  a  boy's  voice; 
and  the  next  moment  Sylvane  leaped 
from  the  mule  he  rode,  ran  forward 
and  caught  at  Satan's  mane,  panting : 

"Lance — Lance!  I  was  a-goin'  to 
you  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  struck 
down  thar  'bout  the  time  you  must 
have  left.  I  come  Dry  Valley  way. 
Is  it — ^have  you — " 

At  the  sound  of  Sylvane's  voice, 
the  heritage  of  Cain  came  home  to 
Lance  Cleaverage.  A  great  upwelling 
black  horror  of  himself  flowed  in  on 
the  fugitive.  To  what  had  he  sunk! 
a  murderer  fleeing  for  his  life,  in  his 
terror  of  pursuit  menacing  his  own 
brother  who  came  to  help  and  succor! 

"Oh,  Buddy  — Buddy— Buddy!" 
he  cried,  doubling  forward  over  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle,  clutching 
Sylvane's  shoulder,  and  closing  his 
own  eyes  to  shut  out  the  face  of  the 
dead  man  which  swam  before  them 
in  that  quivering  blue  light. 


{To  he  contintied) 


TO  THE  EARTH-GODDESS 

By  JOHN  G.  NEIHARDT 

Gaba,  Mother  Gaea!  Oh  at  last, 
Wearied  with  too  much  seeking,  here  I  cast 
My  soul,  my  heart,  my  body  down  on  thee! 
Dust  of  thy  dust,  canst  thou  not  mother  me? 

Not  as  an  infant  weeping  do  I  come. 
These  tears  are  tears  of  battle  I  Like  a  drum 
Struck  by  wild  fighting  hands  my  temples  throb! 
Sob  of  the  breathless  swordsman  is  my  sob! 
Cry  of  the  charging  spearman  is  my  cry! 

0  Mother,  not  as  one  who  craves  to  die 

1  fall  upon  thee  panting.     Fierce  as  hate,- 
Strong  as  a  tiger  fighting  for  his  mate, 
Soul-thewed  and  eager  for  yet  one  more  fray — 

0  Gaea,  Mother  Gaea,  thus  I  pray! 

Have  I  not  battled  well? 

My  sword  has  ripped  the  smoke  of  many  a  hell 

To  let  the  sweet  day  kiss  my  anguished  brow. 

Oh  I  have  begged  no  favors  unt3  now, 

Have  asked  no  pity,  though  I  bit  the  dust. 

For  always  in  my  blood  the  battle-lust 

Flung  awful  sword-songs  down  my  days  and  nights! 

But  now.  Oh  now  of  all  my  golden  fights 

The  great  last  fight  is  on  me — and  I  pray! 

Oh  let  my  prayer  enfold  thee  as  the  day, 
Crush  down  upon  thee  as  the  murky  night, 
Rush  over  thee  a  thunder-gust,  alight 
With  swift  electric  blades!  Nay,  let  it  be 
As  rain  flung  down  upon  the  breast  of  thee! 
With  something  of  the  old  Uranian  fire 

1  kiss  into  thee  all  my  deep  desire. 

If  ever  in  the  silence  'round  about 

Thy  scarlet  blossoms  smote  me  as  a  shout; 

If  ever  I  have  loved  thee,  pressed  my  face 

Close  to  thy  bosom  in  a  lonesome  place 

And  breathed  thy  breath  with  more  than  lover's  breathing; 

If  ever  in  the  spring  thy  great  trees,  seething 

With  hopeful  juices,  felt  my  worship-kiss — 

Grant  thou  the  prayer  that  struggles  out  of  this. 

My  first  blood-cry  for  succor  in  a  fight! 

Alone  I  shouldered  up  the  crushing  night. 
Alone  I  flung  about  me  halls  of  day, 
Unmated  went  I  fighting  on  my  way, 
Lured  on  by  some  far  distant  final  good, 
Warming  myself  by  fires  of  shipwreck- wood, 
Feeding  my  hunger  with  my  tiger-heart. 

Mother  of  things  that  yearn  and  grow,  thou  art! 
The  Titan-brood  sucked  battle  from  thy  paps! 
O  Mother  mine,  sweet-breasted  with  warm  saps, 
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Once  more  Antaeus  touches  thee  for  strength! 
My  victories  attack  me!  Oh  at  length 
My  lawless  isolation  dies  away! 

For,  Mother,  Giving  Mother,  like  the  day 

Flung  down  from  midnight,  she  who  was  to  be 

Floods  all  the  brooding  thunder-glooms  of  me  I 

And  in  the  noon-glow  that  her  face  hath  wrought,  I 

Stands  forth  the  one  great  foe  I  have  not  fought — 

The  close-ranked  cohorts  of  my  selfish  heart.  , 

Suckler  of  virile  fighting  things,  thou  art. 
Breathe  in  me  something  of  the  tireless  sea; 
The  urge  of  mighty  rivers  breathe  in  me! 
Cloak  me  with  purple  like  thy  haughty  peaks! 
Oh  arm  me  as  the  wind-flung  cloud  that  wreaks 
Hell-furies  down  the  midnight  battle-murk! 
Fit  me  to  do  this  supreme  warrior's  work, 
To  face  myself,  and  conquer! 

Mother  dear, 
Thou  seemest  a  woman  in  this  silence  here ; 
And  't  is  thy  daughter  who  hath  come  to  me 
With  all  the  wise  sad  mother-heart  of  thee, 
Thy  luring  wonder  and  immensity! 
Oh  in  her  face  strong  sweet  earth-passions  brood: 
I  feel  them  as  in  some  deep  solitude 
The  love-sweet  panting  summer's  yearning  pain! 

Teach  me  the  passion  of  the  wooing  rain! 
Teach  me  to  fold  her  as  a  summer  day! 
To  kiss  her  in  the  great  good  giant  way — 
Even  as  Uranus  in  the  cosmos-dawn. 

Oh  all  the  mad  spring  revelling  is  gone, 
And  now  the  good  wise  summer!  Let  me  be 
Deep  rooted  in  thy  goodness  as  a  tree; 
Strong  in  the  storms  with  skjrward  blossomings! 
Teach  me  the  virile  trust  of  growing  things, 
The  wisdom  of  slow  fruiting  in  the  sun! 

I  would  be  joyous  as  the  winds  that  run 
Light-footed  on  the  wheat-fields!  Oh  for  her 
I  would  be  gentle  as  the  winds  that  stir 
The  forest  in  the  noon  hush! 

Lift  me  up! 
Fill  all  my  soul  with  beauty  as  a  cup 
Of  cool  and  bubbling  waters!  Mother  dear, 
Gaea,  great  Gaea,  't  is  thy  son — O  hear! 

One  flower-flung  odor  sweetening  all  the  air, 
One  mother-bird's  note  answers  me  my  prayer. 

Even  as  a  tiger  fanged  and  fierce  I  came; 
Gentler  and  stronger,  Mother,  I  arise: 
And  now  no  more  mine  own  soul's  sword  of  flame 
Can  bar  me  from  thine  ancient  Paradise. 
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The  Olympic  Games  and  the  German  Festival 


By  DUDLEY  ALLEN  SARGENT 
Director  of  the  Hemenway   Gymnasium,  Harvard  Ux 


[ILE  in  Europe, 
last  summer,  I  had 
the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  two 
great  exhibitions 
of  physical  work, 
which  may  be  said 
t  o  have  r  e  p  r  e  - 


sented  collectively  the  world's  greatest 
achievement  up  to  the  present  time 
in  athletic  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
I  refer  to  the  Olympic  Games  held  in 
London,  England,  in  July.igoS.  and 
the  great  Gymnastic  Festival  held  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  a  week  later. 
I  can  not  speak  in  detail  of  these  great 


FRANKFURT    I 


athletic  contests,  but  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  some  important  differ- 
ences in  the  methods  employed  and 
the  results  that  accrue  from  them. 

The  athletic  contests  in  the  stadium 
at  London  consisted  of  an  unusual 
number  of  walking,  running,  hurdling 
and  bicycle  races  for  different  distances, 
throwing  the  hammer,  the  javelin  and 
the  discus,  putting  the  shot,  standing 
and  running  broad  Jump  and  the 
hop,  step  and  jump,  pole  vault  and 
tug  of  war,  a  great  variety  of  swim- 
ming races,  fancy  diving,  high  div- 
ing and  water  polo,  a  variety  of 
wrestling  contests  for  different  weights 
in  both  catch -as -catch -can  and  Grteco- 
Roman  style,  fencing  with  foil  and 
sabre,  both  as  individuals  and  by 
teams,  archery  for  various  distances, 
and  individual  and  team  contests  in 
gymnastics.  In  addition  to  these 
contests  in  the  stadium,  there  were 
Olympic  competitions  in  lawn -tennis, 
court-tennis,  polo,  rackets  and  differ- 
ent varieties  of  shooting.  About  two 
thousand  individuals  competed  in 
these  contests,  and  some  eighteen  or 
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twenty  different  countries  were  repre- 
sented. The  position  of  the  countries 
in  the  order  of  the  events  won  was 
as  follows:  The  United  Kingdom  (1), 
United  States  (2),  Sweden  (3),  France 
{4),  Hungary  (5).  The  United  King- 
dom won  more  events  in  and  outside 
of  the  stadium  than  all  the  other  na- 
tions taken  together  except  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  came 
within  three  events  of  making  as  good 
a  record  as  all  other  nations  except 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  the  events  in  the  stadium  the 
United  Kingdom  won  twenty-three, 
and  the  United  States  eighteen ;  of  the 
total  number  of  events  in  and  out  of 
the  stadium,  the  United  Kingdom  won 
thirty-eight,  and  the  United  States 
twenty-two.  All  the  other  nations  to- 
gether won  nineteen  events  in  the 
stadium  and  a  total  of  twenty-five 
events  in  and  outside  of  the  stadium. 

The  most  commendable  thing  about 
the  London  Olympic  Games  was  the 
large  variety  of  athletic  events  which 
were  offered  for  competition.  The 
Americans  won   the   largest  number 
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of  the  running  and  field  events,  and 
the  majority  of  the  events  in  which 
they  had  entries;  but  the  British 
team,  having  a  greater  number  of 
entries  in  what  some  have  been 
pleased  to  term  the  minor  sports, 
secured  a  greater  number  of  first, 
second  and  third  prizes.  It  is  worthy 
of  special  emphasis  that  the  British 
constituents  adopted  the  policy  of 
preparing  to  enter  men  in  as  many 
of  the  contests  as  possible.  As  Eng- 
land was  really  playing  the  part  of 
host,  this  was  a  most  generous  act 
and  added  not  a  little  to  the  contest 
as  a  whole,  and  made  the  British 
team  the  best  all-round  set  of  athletes 
that  took  part  in  the  great  event. 

From  a  national  point  of  view  the 
interesting  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant facts  to 
know  are  how 
far  the  athletes 
of  the  Olympic 
Games  represen- 
ted the  physical 
condition  of  the 
masses  in  the 
country  from 
which  they  came 
and  whether  the 
strivings  for  rec- 
ords in  feats  of 
strength,  speed 
and  endurance, 
in  certain  narrow 
and  prescribed 
lines  of  physical 
exercise, are  con- 
ducive to  the 
greatest  amount 
of  health,  happi- 
ness and  longev- 
ity. In  America 
there  are  very  few 
active  athletic 
clubs  outside  of 
the  colleges,  and 
the  athletes  who 
went  from  the 
United  States 
could  hardly  be 
said  to  represent 
what  this  coun- 
try is  doing  for 
the    physical 


training  of  her  youth.  Our  cham- 
pion athletes  are  the  product  of 
no  particular  system,  and  they  rep- 
resent no  one  but  themselves.  Ex- 
ceptional qualities  and  exceptional 
circumstances  in  a  large  -  country 
of  exceptional  resources  like  ours 
bring  forth  exceptional  men.  As 
soon  as  these  exceptional  men  are 
discovered,  friends,  patrons,  clubs 
and  trainers  unite  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  their  services  and  make  their 
abilities  still  more  exceptional. 

With  the  exception  of  the  gymnastic 
teams  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy 
and  England,  nearly  all  the  athletes 
who  appeared  at  the  Olympic  Games 
in  London  were  highly  trained  spe- 
cialists; that  is,  they  were  runners. 
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jumpers,  vaulters,  bicyclists,  or  swim- 
mers, divers,  etc.  Their  performances 
.  were  truly  remarkable,  some  of  them 
the  best  of  the  kind  that  the  world 
has  produced.  As  these  perform- 
ances were  given  at  the  stadium, 
and  as  the  stadium  was  built  and 
paid  for  by  the  Franco- British  Ex- 
hibition, the  Olympic  Games  may  be 
said  to  have  been  conducted  as  a 
side-show  to  the  great  fair,  just  as 
the  Olympic  games  in  St.  Louis  were 


under  the  protection  of  the  two 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  exhibition  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  ad- 
vancing their  commercial  interests 
and  bringing  about  more  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Hence  the  Franco- British  Exhibition 
was  quite  similar  to  the  great  world's 
fairs  given  at  Chicago,  Buffalo  and 
St.    Louis,   except   that   the   nations 


conducted  as  a  side-show  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exhibition.  In 
fact  this  was  the  case,  and  three 
fourths  of  the  proceeds  went  to  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition  Co.  The 
people  paid  their  money  to  see 
the  athletic  performance, as  they  paid 
their  money  to  see  the  Indian  Village 
=  and  the  Tiger  Hunt.  This  Exhi- 
bition Company  consisted  of  French- 
nic-n  and  Englishmen  banded  together 


taking  pari  in  t  he  former  were  limited 
to  England  and  France  and  their 
colonies  and  provinces. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  moral  or 
religious  enthusiasm  back  of  these 
games,  as  in  the  Olympic  Games  of 
old.  As  a  consequence  the  contests 
were  poorly  patronized  the  first  ten 
days  of  the  two  weeks'  performance, 
and  they  were  saved  from  a  financial 
failure  only  by  the    Marathon   race 
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and  the  unf^nlunate  {or  fortunate) 
fund  between  the  American  and 
Enghsh  representatives.  Athletic 
contests  between  highly  developed 
specialists,  who  in  one  sense  are 
professionals,  are  usually  fostered 
by  vanity,  greed  and  selfishness 
and  are  bound  to  lead  to  perpetual 
enmity,  jealousy  and  strife.  This 
is  especially  likely  to  be  true  if  the 
competitions  are  opened  to  all 
classes  and  to  different  nationalities. 
"A  fair  field,  no  favor  and  may 
the  best  man  win  "  has  no  meaning 
to  such  contestants,  for  the  best 
man  may  be  a  foreigner  or  a  nat- 
ural enemy.  As  a  consequence 
the  Olympic  Games  at  London  were 
not  free  from  many  of  the  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations,  with  the 
accompanying  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing, that  have  sometimes  marred 
such  contests  in  America, 

The  stadium  in  London  where 
the  games  for  the  most  part  were 
held  was  looo  feet  long  and 
nearly  700  feet  wide — large  enough 
to  completely  surround  the  stadium 
on  Soldiers'  Field  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  This  immense  structure, 
built  very  largely  of  iron,  cost  about 
$300,000  and  is  said  to  have  had 
a  seating  capacity  for  100,000 
spectators.      To     meet    the     cost 


of  this  large  expenditure  for  seats, 
it  was  necessary  to  charge  an  ad- 
mission fee  of  twenty-five  cents, 
with  reserved  seats  ranging  in  price 


from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars.  Of 
these  receipts  the  Franco- British  Ex- 
position Company  took  three  fourths 
as  was  said  before,  and  the  Olympic 
Council  was  allowed  the  other  fourth 
to  meet  the  cost  of  advertising, 
running  expenses,  medals,  etc.  Much 
of  this  expense,  as  well  as  that  for 
entertainment,  had  to  be  met  by 
subscriptions.  The  admission  stands 
and  cheap  seats  were  at  the  ends  of 
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the  stadium,  so  far  away  that  little 
could  be  seen  or  heard  that  would 
identify  the  competitors  or  describe 
the  contests  ;  and  the  prices  of 
better  seats  were  prohibitively  high 
for  persons  wishing  to  attend  the 
games  frequently.  These  were  the 
principal  reasons  given  for  the  failure 
of  the  public  to  attend  the  games 
during  the  first  week,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence excellent  exhibitions  of  gym- 
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nastic  exercises  and  athletic  contests 
were  performed  before  comparatively 
empty  benches. 

I  think  that  other  very  potent 
reasons  were  the  very  nature  of  the 
contests  in  the  stadium — the  fact 
that  they  were  largely  individual, 
instead  of  team,  school,  college  or 
club  competitions — and  the  further 
fact  that  they  were  given  as  a  side- 
show to  a  world's  fair.  The  games 
at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo  and 
Jamestown  in  America,  and  at  Paris, 
France,  were  all  failures  in  point  of 
public  attendance,  though  very  fair 
athletic  exhibitions  were  given.  At 
Athens  the  public  attendance  was 
much  larger  than  at  any  of  the  other 
meetings,  though  the  athletic  exhibi- 
tions in  many  respects  were  inferior 
to  those  given  in  some  of  the  other 
cities  mentioned,  and  greatly  inferior 
in  all  respects  to  the  exhibition  given 
in  London  last  year.  But  there  was 
no   national  sentiment   or  sustained 


interest  behind  the  London  meeting, 
and  it  failed  to  arouse  any  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  masses. 

This  becomes  very  apparent  when 
contrasted  with  the  German  Gym- 
nastic Festival  at  Frankfurt.  There 
the  financial  expenditure  was  even 
greater  than  at  the  London  Olympic 
Games;  but  the  larger  part  of  the 
money  spent  was  put  into  buildings 
and  the  improvement  of  the  grounds 
for  permanent  usage  by  the  city  as 
a  playground  for  the  school-children. 
Very  little  money  was  expended  for 
the  construction  of  reserved  seats — 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  at  the 
most.  The  price  of  these  was  only 
twenty-five  cents  and  the  general 
admission  but  ten  cents.  Many  of 
the  gymnastic  contests  were  held  in 
about  twelve  wooden-framed  struc- 
tures each  about  200  feet  long,  open 
on  the  sides,  with  canvas  roofs  and 
an  earth  or  gravel  floor.  Others  were 
held  on  different  portions  of  the  field 


One  of  these  compttitors  is  seventy-six  years  old 
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fenced  oR  for  the  purpose,  or  on  a. 
large  elevated  stage  some  150  feet 
square.  The  courses  for  running  and 
hurdling  were  laid  out  on  parallel 
lines   on   one   side  of  the   field,   the 


centre  of  which  was  reserved  for  the 
field  games  and  the  mass  drills.  AH 
about  this  forty- four-acre  field,  where- 
cver  there  were  any  exercises  going  on, 
there  were  opportunities  for  specta- 
tors to  stand  and  see  them.  Thou- 
sands availed  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity, and  they  were  constantly 
coming  and  going  throughout  the 
day  and  evening.     It  was  a  festival. 


an  affair  complete  in  itself — of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  its  success,  there  was 
no  fancied  or  artificial  distinction 
between  amateur 
and  professional , 
everybody  was 
paying  his  own 
way,  and  there 
was  no  suspicion 
of  anybody  mak- 
ing money  out  of 
the  affair. 

The  large  atten- 
dance —  137.000 
on  tiie  opening 
d  a  y^a  n  d  the 
popular  e  n  t  h  u  - 
siasm  were  indi- 
cative of  the 
influence  of  some 
great  factor  that 
was  wanting  at 
the  London  meet- 
ing. What  was 
it  ?  Some  will  say 
forgetfulness  of 
self  and  love  of 
German  unity. 
Others  will  attri- 
bute it  to  group 
contests  by  or- 
ganized gymnas- 
tic societies  scat- 
tered all  over  the 
world  and  having 
affiliations  wher- 
ever the  German 
language  is 
spoken,  as  con- 
trasted with  indi- 
vidual contests, 
without  school, 
iscus  college,     club    or 

society  connec- 
tions, representing  no  one  but  them- 
selves in  their  ambition  to  make  a 
record   or  win  a  prize. 

The  Frankfurt  Gymnastic  Festival 
is  one  of  a  series  thai  has  been  given 
every  four  years  in  some  city  in 
Germany  since  i860,  when  the  first 
one  was  held  in  Cobui^.  These 
festivals  resemble  the  original  Olym- 
pic Games  in  many  of  their  features 
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more  nearly  than  those  given  by  any 
other  people.  They  are  given  by 
members  of  the  German  G)rmnastic 
Union,  which  consists  of  about  8000 
societies  and  800,000  members.  The 
societies  and  members  are  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  or  wherever  any 
considerable  number  of  Germans  are 
living;  for  instance,  there  are  some 
250  societies  in  the  United  States, 
comprising  about  40,000  members. 
The  objects  of  these  organizations 
are  partly  for  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  their  mem- 
bers as  well  as  for  their  physical 
advancement. 

The  regular  work  of  the  societies 
comprising  the  German  Gymnastic 
Union  consists  of  the  practice  of 
various  forms  of  gymnastics  and 
athletics,  such  as  horizontal  and  par- 
allel bar  exercises,  calisthenic  drills, 
running,  jumping,  swimming,  wrest- 
ling, etc.,  as  a  means  of  keeping  up 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  Gennan 
race  and  adding  to  their  mental  and 
physical  efficiency.  The  members  of 
these  different  societies  try  to  meet 
two  or  three  times  a  week  throughout 
the  year.  In  addition  to  the  physical 
life  and  activity  of  the  German 
gymnastic  societies,  efforts  are  made 
to  improve  the  general  culture  of  the 
individual  members  by  competitions 
in  speaking,  singing  and  debating,  and 
dramatic  entertainments.  A  great 
deal  is  done  in  the  way  of  innocent 
recreations  and  amusements  by  the 
societies  with  a  view  to  enhancing 
the  social  life  of  the  members  and 
their  families.  Members  of  the  Ger- 
man g)nnnastic  societies,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  have  been  firm 
and  persistent  advocates  of  the  in- 
troduction of  ph)rsical  training  into 
the  public-school  system,  and  through 
their  influence  and  support,  physical 
drills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
schools  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincin- 
nati and  many  of  the  Western  cities. 

Some  10,000  of  the  members  in  the 
North  American  Gymnastic  Union, 
ranging  from  eighteen  to  forty  years, 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  more  or  less  vigorous  athletic 
exercise.    About  900  of  these  members 


from  the  United  States,  one  hundred 
or  more  of  whom  were  competitors, 
attended  the  great  international  tour- 
nament at  Frankfurt.  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  oth- 
er great  Western  and  Eastern  cities 
sent  representatives.  Moreover,  all 
these  men,  including  the  actual  com- 
petitors individually  or  through  their 
societies,  paid  their  own  expenses. 
According  to  the  regulations  of  the 
German  Union,  no  specialists  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  contests.  Each 
man  must  compete  on  apparatus 
and  in  track  and  field  work,  so  that 
a  man  to  be  successful  must  be  truly 
an  all-round  athlete.  There  are  no 
costly  medals  and  prizes  given  to  the 
winners.  A  simple  diploma  and  a 
wreath  (as  in  the  Olympic  games  of 
old)  content  the  heart  of  the  victori- 
ous athlete.  The  gratifying  feature 
in  these  great  tournaments  is  the  keen 
spirit  in  which  every  individual  does 
his  best  in  many  lines  of  activity, 
in  order  to  bring  up  the  standard 
of  his  individual  society. 

The  athletic  meetings  at  Frankfurt 
were  held  on  a  field  comprising  some 
44  acres.  There  was  no  stadium,  no 
grand  stand,  and  seating  accommo- 
dations were  not  afforded  for  more 
than  three  thousand  or  four  thou- 
sand people.  But  there  was  "some- 
thing doing"  on  that  field  for  a 
week,  from  early  dawn  to  late  at 
night,  and  a  great  many  hundred 
persons  were  taking  part  in  the 
different  events.  The  first  day  of 
the  festival  opened  with  a  parade 
through  the  principal  streets,  which 
were  fairly  lined  with  people,  and 
were  profusely  decorated  with  flags 
and  bunting.  The  procession  was 
several  miles  long,  and  about  50,000 
people  participated  in  it.  The  Ger- 
man-American representatives  headed 
the  procession  and  were  everjrwhere 
greeted  with  cheers  and  nearly  in- 
undated with  sweets  and  flowers. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  field,  some  1 2,000 
of  the  active  members  went  through 
what  is  termed  a  "mass  drill"  in 
free  exercises  without  apparatus,  to 
the  music  or  timing  of  electric  bells 
placed  on  posts  at  regular  distances 
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throughout  the  field.  The  reason 
for  this  electric  innovation  was  that 
the  area  of  ground  covered  by  those 
exercising  was  so  large  that  the  music 
of  a  band  could  not  begin  to  reach 
them  all  at  the  same  time. 

All  through  the  later  hours  of  the 
first  day  of  the  festival  there  were 
music,  singing  and  speech-making, 
and  social  gatherings  in  the  great 
auditorium  on  the  groimds  that  was 
said  to  accommodate  about  17,000 
people,  while  the  crowds  outside 
were  being  similarly  entertained.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  day  the  turn- 
stiles at  the  entrances  to  the  grounds 
registered  an  attendance  of  137,000 
people.  All  through  the  week  con- 
tests were  going  on  among  some  3000 
competitors  in  the  following  events 
which  constitute  what  is  known  as  a 
sextuple  contest:  (i)  putting  the 
shot,  (2)  vaulting  horse,  (3)  running 
high  jump,  (4)  parallel  bars,  (5)  hor- 
izontal bar,  (6)  120-yard  hurdles. 
It  was  truly  remarkable  that  one 
country  should  in  these  days  of  over- 
specializing  produce  3000  persons  com- 
petent to  compete  in  such  a  many 
sided  contest. 

In  addition  to  these  events  there 
were  special  contests  in  wrestling, 
fencing  and  swimming.  In  order 
that  the  3000  men  could  be  entered 
in  these  six  events  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  divided  in 
classes  and  groups,  and  that  there 
should  be  twenty  or  thirty  different 
places  where  each  of  these  six  events 
could  be  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
For  instance,  there  were  24  places 
for  putting  the  shot,  24  horizontal 
bars,  24  sets  of  parallel  bars,  etc. 
Each  man  could  not  come  into  im- 
mediate competition  with  any  other 
one  man,  as  with  us,  but  he  could 
come  into  competition  with  that 
man's   record. 

In  addition  to  these  group  con- 
tests which  were  going  on  through  the 
week,  several  fine  gymnastic  displays 
were  given  by  some  of  the  German 
societies,  and  one  exhibition  of  some 
three  hundred  men  between  forty-five 
and  sixty  on  the  heavy  apparatus. 
To  see  sturdy  business  and  profes- 


sional men  over  fifty  years  of  age  do- 
ing "giant  swings''  on  the  bars  and 
**  handsprings  "  over  horses  was  a  reve- 
lation to  many  of  the  Americans 
present.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
festival,  10,000  school  children  of 
both  sexes  took  part  in  a  mass  drill 
of  calisthenic  exercises,  thus  again 
reminding  one  of  the  Grecian  fetes. 
In  the  evening  of  this  day  the  names 
of  the  victors  were  announced  and 
the  prizes  were  distributed. 

During  the  entire  week  thousands 
of  people  visited  the  festival  grounds, 
forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening.  In 
the  great  auditorium,  where '  special 
gymnastic  features  could  be  seen  and 
excellent  music  heard  throughout 
the  day  and  evening,  light  wine  and 
beer  flowed  almost  as  freely  as  water. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  most  of 
the  drinking  and  eating  booths  on  the 
festival  grounds  and  throughout  the 
city,  yet  I  did  not  see  a  single  per- 
son intoxicated ;  and  within  the  exhi- 
bition grounds  I  did  not  see  a  single 
policeman.  Many  of  the  turners  and 
visitors  were  in  a  very  happy  frame 
of  mind — ^singing,  dancing  and 
abounding  good-nature  ever)rwhere 
prevailed;  but  there  was  nothing  too 
much,  and  everybody  was  well  poised 
and  self-controlled. 

Again,  contrast  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  Gymnastic  Festival  at  Frank- 
furt and  the  closing  exercises  at  the 
Olympic  Games  in  London.  At  the 
former,  10,000  children  on  the  field 
giving  an  exhibition  of  the  health- 
promoting  exercises  that  they  had 
been  doing  daily  at  school,  and  thou- 
sands of  parents,  friends,  relatives 
and  teachers  there  to  appreciate 
their  efforts  and  bestow  their  approv- 
al. At  the  latter,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand spectators  in  the  grand  stand 
wrought  up  to  a  high  state  of  nervous 
excitement  and  emotional  expectancy 
waiting  two  hours  in  the  hot  July 
sun,  to  see  which  of  one,  two,  or 
three  blind,  staggering  and  exhausted 
runners  would  be  first  to  make  a 
half-turn  around  the  track  and  reach 
a  specified  goal  post.  The  only  joy 
that  can  come  to  the  spectator  of 
such  an  event  is  the  realization  that 
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the  victor  may  at  least  be  one  of  his 
own  countrymen;  but  unless  that 
victor  can  say  with  the  Spartan  youth, 
"  My  country  has  many  a  worthier  soft 
than  I, "  this  joy  is  not  well  founded. 

Here  is  where  America,  England 
and  some  of  the  continental  countries 
can  leam  something  from  Germany. 
The  Germans  have  a  system  that 
reaches  down  into  the  school,  the 
shop  and  the  factory,  and  extends 
out  into  the  woods,  and  fields  and 
playgrounds.  They  care  little  for 
the  achievements  of  the  champion 
gymnasts  or  athletes:  it  is  the  phys- 
ical education  of  the  masses  that  most 
concerns  them.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  Germany  carries  her  admiration 
for  mass  work  a  little  too  far,  and 
often  has  cause  to  show  her  enthusi- 
asm for  the  quantity  rather  than  for 
the  quality  of  work  that  is  being 
done.  Here  America,  England  and 
Germany  and  all  of  the  European 
countries  may  leam  something  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Fin- 
land. Gymnastic  competitions  and 
athletic  contests  are  excellent  things, 
in  so  far  as  they  require  practice  and 
furnish  incentive  for  effort.  But  it 
seems  that  the  first  essential  in  any 
competition  or  contest  is  to  consider 
whether  the  thing  to  be  attained  is 
really  worth  striving  for — in  other 
words,  will  it  pay  a  man  in  terms  of 
health,  strength,  energy  and  accumu- 
lated vigor  to  enter  a  contest,  like 
a   Marathon  race  for  instance,  that 


simply  serves  to  make  a  Roman 
holiday  for  the  masses,  and  give  one 
considerable  unpleasant  notoriety  that 
he  will  have  to  live  down? 

Neither  the  physiological,  psycho- 
logical, sociological  nor  education- 
al value  of  physical  training  is 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  one 
can  run,  swim,  or  throw  a  weight, 
or  the  height  to  which  he  can 
jump  or  from  which  he  can  dive. 
There  is  no  more  good  reason  why  a 
man  should  desire  to  excel  all  oth- 
ers in  any  one  athletic  event,  than 
that  he  should  try  to  excel  all  others 
in  height,  or  weight  or  in  the  amount 
that  he  can  eat  or  drink.  In  either 
case  it  is  a  marked  variation  from  the 
normal  that  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by,  or  associated  with,  some  mental, 
moral  or  physical  deficiency. 

Our  accumulated  experiences  with 
athletics  and  athletes  all  tend  to 
confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks 
in  their  abhorrence  of  excess  in 
special  activities,  and  to  emphasize 
their  desire  for  harmony,  symmetry 
and  proportion  in  physical  develop- 
ment. What  our  American  students 
of  to-day  should  strive  for  is  neither 
to  be  victorious  athletes,  prize  gym- 
nasts nor  champion  strong  men, 
but  to  have  some  of  the  strength 
of  the  strong  man,  some  of  the 
alertness  and  endurance  of  the  ath- 
lete, and  some  of  the  grace  and  skill  of 
the  gymnast,  all  combined  with  the 
poise  and  dignity  of  the  gentleman. 


LLOYD  CARPENTER  GRISCOM 

An  American  Diplomat  of  the  New  Type 


By  HUGH  WILLARD 


HE  career  of  Lloyd 
C.  Griscom,  whose 
resignation  as  Am- 
bassador to  Italy 
took  effect  two 
months  ago,  fur- 
nishes an  incident 
which    it    is   to 


be  hoped  may  become  a  precedent. 
He  left  diplomacy,  studied  law,  volun- 
teered for  Cuba,  and  then  re-entered 
the  foreign  service.  Perhaps  History 
may  give  further  proof  of  her  consis- 
tency, and  repeat  herself.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  may. 

Many  have  said  that  there  is  no 
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American  diplomatic  service — ^that 
there  are  merely  a  few  Americans  who 
practise  diplomacy.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  is  true,  and  to  be  regretted; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural,  and 
American,  and  to  be  recognized  as  an 
expression  of  the  great  basic  idea  that 
every  one  should  be  granted  a  chance, 
and  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to 
subserve  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

Until  Congress,  by  granting  the  nec- 
essary appropriations,  enables  mem- 
bers of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Corps  to  spend  certain  definite  periods 
in  the  Department  of  State,  alter- 
nating with  their  foreign  service, 
the  present  elastic,  because  generally 
haphazard,  method  of  selecting  rep- 
resentatives has  its  advantages,  in 
that  it  permits  men  like  Mr.  Griscom, 
after  some  years  of  service  beyond 
sea,  to  readjust  their  perspective  to 
domestic  conditions,  in  order  more 
accurately  to  interpret  those  con- 
ditions at  the  capitals  to  which  they 
may  be  accredited. 

This  Mr.  Griscom  has  been  able 
to  do.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
American  Association  given  in  Yo- 
kohama, March  4th,  1905,  he  said: 
**The  fact  is  that  in  modem  times  the 
really  valuable  work  of  a  diplomatist 
abroad  is  becoming  less  and  less 
political  and  more  and  more  com- 
mercial ....  Sooner  or  later  we 
must  recognize  that  the  only  work 
which  will  justify  our  political  ex- 
istence will  be  the  work  we  may  do 
as  the  advance  guard  of  commerce." 
These  words  give  the  key-note  of  his 
service  abroad;  and  his  tasks  have 
been  done  so  effectively,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  graciously,  that  he  is 
to-day,  although  one  of  the  youngest, 
one  of  the  best-known  men  who  have 
in  recent  years  represented  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  for- 
eign lands. 

With  his  more  recent  record,  during 
the  strenuous  days  that  followed  the 
terrible  disaster  at  Messina,  every 
newspaper  reader  is  familiar.  For 
over  a  week  he  conducted  an  arduous 
investigation  into  the  needs  of  the 
devastated  district,  and  then  super- 


intended the  work  of  relief,  winning 
high  praise  from  the  Tribuna  of 
Rome  as  "the  very  soul  and  ruling 
spirit  of  the  committee  of  succor." 

His  career  as  a  diplomat  com- 
menced in  1893,  when,  as  private  sec- 
retary, he  accompanied  ex-Senator 
Bayard,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's.  With  his  chief  he  left 
London  in  1894,  returning  to  this 
country  to  prepare  for  the  Bar  at  the 
New  York  Law  School.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  served  for  a  time  as  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  City 
and  later,  with  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis  and  Mr.  Somers  Somerset,  made 
a  novel  and  exciting  journey  which 
Mr.  Davis  has  described  in  his  **  Three 
Gringoes  in  Venezuela."  During  the 
Spanish- American  War,  Mr.  Griscom 
went  to  Cuba  as  a  captain  on  the 
staff  of  General  Wade ;  at  the  close 
of  hostilities,  declining  promotion  in 
the  regular  army,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Constantinople.  While 
assisting  Mr.  Oscar  Straus  (then  Min- 
ister, who  now  returns  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey)  Mr.  Griscom  won  the 
good  will  and  friendly  interest  of  the 
now-deposed  Sultan — a  regard  which 
served  him  in  good  stead  while  hold- 
ing the  post  of  Charge  d' Affaires  from 
December,  1899,  to  March,  1901. 

For  years  the  Legation  had  been 
endeavoring,  without  success,  to  ob- 
tain a  liquidation  of  certain  American 
claims.  Mr.  Griscom  on  taking  charge 
of  our  interests  in  Turkey  realized 
his  opportunity.  A  trained  lawyer, 
young  and  energetic,  this  was  his  first 
chance  to  win  his  diplomatic  spurs. 
He  placed  his  case  before  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  pressed  it  so  strenuously 
and  with  such  good  effect  that  the 
claims  which  had  been  pending  for  five 
years  were  satisfactorily  settled.  For 
the  successful  conduct  of  these  nego- 
tiations Mr.  Griscom  was  given  a  well 
deserved  promotion  and  made  Minis- 
ter to  Persia.  An  eighteen  months' 
stay  at  Teheran  was  followed  by  home 
leave;  and  in  December,  1902,  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Japan. ^ 

In  the  Far  East,  war  clouds  were 
gathering,  and  many  questioned  the 
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wisdom  of  naming  so  young  a  man 
— he  had  just  turned  thirty-two — for 
a  post  always  important,  but  at  that 
moment  the  centre  of  the  world's 
political  interest.  The  American  Min- 
ister to  Japan  may  have  a  pleasant 
task :  he  never  has  an  easy  one.  The 
duties  of  the  mission,  particularly  at 
this  time,  were  of  such  a  character 
that  the  prospective  responsibility 
might  well  have  daunted  a  less  cour- 
ageous man;  for,  in  addition  to  po- 
litical complications,  the  commercial 
conditions  which  he  was  forced  to 
confront  presented  unusually  weighty 
problems,  involving  millions  of  dollars 
of  American  capital.  But  Mr.  Gris- 
com  did  not  hesitate.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  work  before  him,  and 
as  the  representative  of  a  neutral 
power  which,  although  not  allied 
with  Japan,  as  was  England,  had 
expressed  great  popular  sympathy 
with  her  cause,  maintained  his  dii- 
ficult  position  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  one  of 
more  mature  years  and  far  greater 
experience.  Shrewd,  alert  and  cour- 
teous, he  justified  the  confidence  of  his 
sponsors,  and  won  the  regard  and 
respect  of  Japanese  and  foreigners 
alike.  He  went  to  Tokio  in  1903  as  a 
diplomat  of  great  promise;  he  left  in 
the  autumn  of  1905  with  a  record  for 
prompt  and  effective  performance. 

It  then  seemed  probable  that  he 
would  be  appointed  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  return  to  Japan  with 
the  higher  rank  of  Ambassador;  but 
in  view  of  the  approaching  Pan- 
American  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
at  which  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  was  to  be  present,  he  was 
accredited  to  Brazil  instead.  It  was 
characteristic  of  his  energy  that  be- 
fore he  reached  his  post  he  had 
mastered  Portuguese  sufficiently  well 


to  deliver  his  maiden  speech  in  his 
new  sphere  in  that  language.  Here 
again,  as  in  Japan,  his  tact,  his 
hospitality  and  his  business  acumen 
won  the  Ambassador  an  enviable 
position  among  Brazilian  officials  and 
his  diplomatic  associates. 

A  fresh  promotion  soon  followed, 
however;  and  in  1907  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  Embassy  at  Rome, 
where  his  reputation  for  ability 
and  conscientious  work  has  been 
maintained. 

Mr.  Griscom  now  returns  to  this 
country,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year, 
after  service  in  England,  Turkey, 
Persia,  Japan,  Brazil  and  Italy.  At 
Constantinople  he  settled  vexatious 
and  long-outstanding  claims ;  in  Japan 
he  watched  a  great  war — one  of  the 
most  momentous  and  epoch-making 
events  of  modem  times;  at  Rio  he 
represented  the  United  States  in  the 
conference  with  her  sister  Ameri- 
can republics;  and  he  has  now  left 
Italy  amid  the  grateful  plaudits  of 
the  nation  to  whose  dire  distress  he 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  such 
prompt  solace.  These  years  abroad 
have  been  spent  in  dealing  with  the 
really  vital  questions  of  diplomacy, 
in  extending  American  commerce, 
and  in  establishing  American  prestige. 
His  has  not  been  the  life  of  a  man 
wearing  what  an  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  called  ** plush  pants'*;  for 
with  the  exception  of  his  most  recent 
post  he  has  lived  in  capitals  which  are 
far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the 
European  summer  tripper.  He  has 
been  a  credit  to  the  service  which 
he  now  leaves,  no  less  as  a  sportsman 
than  as  a  diplomat ;  and  his  record  and 
example  will  serve  as  an  encourage- 
ment and  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  diplomacy  a  serious 
work,  and  not  a  social  sinecure. 


YOURS  IN  CONFIDENCE 

By  JANE  CLIFFORD 

-A  TIMELY  VISIT:  MRS.  DOWE  TAKES  THE  MASSIES  BY 
SURPRISE 


Illustrated  by   Florence  Scovel  Shinn 


5,  Tillie.  we  cer- 
tainly did  have  a 
pleasant  day,  and 
I  am  mighty  glad 


to  be  very  in- 
teresting," began 
Mrs.  Dowe  pleasantly,  if  somewhat 
languidly,  as  she  welcomed  her  neigh- 
bor and  made  room  for  her  to  draw  a 
chair  up  to  the  cheerful  wood  fire. 
"  Even  if  you  have  n't  been  driving 
ten  miles  in  the  country,  as  I  have, 
still  I  reckon  you  'U  enjoy  the  fire 
almost  as  much  as  I  do,  A  wood 
fire  certainly  is  a  comfort,  especially 
when  you  can  enjoy  it  alone.  Living 
by  yourself,  Tillie,  you  must  know 
that  better  than  I  do.  I  often  wonder 
if  sometimes  you  would  n'f  be  glad 
to  share  yours  with  someone  else,  and 
this  evening  I  'm  certainly  glad  to 
share  mine  with  you.  I  certainly 
am.  Now,  Tillie,  I  'm  going  to  tell 
you  all  about  Mrs.  Massie ;  but, 
Tillie,  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
You  see,  I  happened  to  come  when 
Mrs.  Massie  and  Mary  Dan  were 
all  alone,  and  just  at  the  end  of 
such  a  trying  time  as  they  have 
been  having,  and  such  an  amusing 
time  too,  Tillie.  I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  Mary  Dan  tell  it.  You 
certainly  would  agree  with  me  that 
it  was  amusing. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  my. hap- 
pening in  at  the  very  time  when  they 
had  decided  not  to  go  anywhere, 
because   they   did  n't   want   to   talk 


about  their  experiences,  and  when 
they  could  n't  think  about  any- 
thing else,  naturally  the  very  first 
thing  they  did  was  tounburden  them- 
selves to  me.  So  you  can't  blame 
me,  Tillie,  for  feeling  that  all  they 
said  was  a  sacred  confidence,  and  I 
want  you  to  guard  yourself  from 
ever  mentioning  it  to  anyone. 

"  I  knew  you  were  surprised  this 
morning  to  see  me  driving  off  so 
early,  but  last  night  when  Jared 
said  he  was  going  out  to  see  Colonel 
Tom  Massie.  I  said  I  'd  go  and  stop 
at  Mr.  Dan  Massie's  and  spend  the 
day.  I  declare  it 's  been  five  years 
since  I  've  been  to  'Pine  Wood  and 
it  hasn't  changed  at  all;  no,  nor 
improved  either.  But  it  is  n't  the 
only  plantation  that  has  n't  improved 
since  the  war.  I  declare,  the  only 
ones  that  have  are  owned  by  Northern 
money.  It  certainly  does  seem  sad 
the  way  the  South  continues  to  sutler, 
and  if  you  could  hear  the  Massies  it 
would  grieve  you.  It  certainly  did 
grieve  me,  Tillie,  when  I  think  of 
what  a  gentlewoman  Mrs.  Massie  is 
and  how  she  has  worked — with  that 
big  house  and  so  much  company  and 
no  servants. 

"  I  do  believe  the  whole  of  Pitts- 
burg has  been  at  'Pine  Wood'  since 
Mrs.  Massie's  sister  married  Mr. 
Willis  and  went  to  Pittsburg  to  live. 
And  that  is  n't  what  troubled  Mrs. 
Massie;  she  loves  company,  but  every 
time  she  had  her  house  full  of  guests, 
she  lost  all  her  servants.  You  see. 
Northerners    are    so    charmed    with 
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everything  down  here,  and  especially 
with  the  negro  servants,  that  they 
always  take  some  back  with  them 
and,  generally,  theyare  Mrs,  Massie'a 
servants  they  take.  Mrs.  Massie 
said  that  the  darkies  are  so  demoral- 
ized that  those  that  are  left  are 
worthless,  because  they  get  letters 
from  the  ones  who  go  North  about 
how  much  more  money  they  are 
making  and  howfine  it  is,  and  they 
get  so  dissatisfied  that  it  ends  in 
her  dismissing  them. 

"  Mrs.  Massie  says  living  in  the 
country  certainly  is  n't  what  it  used 
to  be.  After  the  house  party  they 
had  in  August,  Mrs.  Massie  says  she 
was  so  discouraged  she  did  n't  feel 
equal  to  even  trying  to  get  any  new 
servants;  so  she  and  Mary  Dan 
decided,  as  Mr.  Massie  was  going  to 
be  away,  they  would  get  along  with 
only  the  cook.  She  said  it  certainly 
was  peaceful,  even  if  it  only  lasted 
one  day.  Just  when  they  realized 
how  peaceful  it  was  going  to  be,  Mrs. 
Massie  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Willis 
asking  Mrs.  Massie  if  Mr.  Willis's 
sister,  Mrs.  Fox  of  Pittsburg,  could 


come  to 'Pine  Wood.'  Mrs.  Willis. 
wrote  that  she  knew  there  was  always 
room  for  one  more  at  '  Pine  Wood ' 
and  that  Mrs.  Fox  was  just  worn  out 
struggling  with  keeping  house  and 
poor  servants.  So  Mrs.  Willis  said 
that  if  Mrs.  Massie  would  let  Mrs.  Pox 
come  and  have  a  good  long  rest,  and 
then  help  her  to  secure  some  com- 
petent servants  to  carry  back  North, 
It  would  be  a  real  work  of  charity. 
Mrs.  Massie  says  she  certainly  did 
feel  put  out,  and  not  having  any 
servants  of  her  own,  she  felt  that 
charity  began  at  home,  and  she  was 
just  beginning  a  letter  to  her  sister 
saying  so,  when  Mary  Dan  brought  in 
another  letter,  one  from  Mrs.  Fox 
saying  that  after  talking  with  Mrs. 
Willis,  she  had  decided  she  could  n't 
rest  until  she  was  under  t he-hospitable 
roof  of  'Pine  Wood,' — that  the  joy 
of  being  where  there  was  no  servant 
problem  was  too  good  to  -be  post- 
poned, and  that  she  was  leaving  the 
very  next  day. 

"Mrs.  Massie  says  she  felt  more 
put  out  than  ever,  and  was  just 
wondering  what  she  could  do,  when 
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the  telephone  rang.  It  was  a  tele- 
gram andfrom  Mrs.  Fox.  She  was  to 
arrive  that  very  day.  The  telephone 
had  been  disconnected  because  of  a 
thunderstorm  and  so  the  message 
was  late. 

"  Mary  Dan  hardly  had  time  to  get 
to  the  station.  Mrs,  Massie  said  she 
certainly  did  try  to  remember  that 
she  was  mistress  of  'Pine  Wood,'  but 
she  was  in  anything  but  a  hospitable 
mood  when  Mary  Dan  came  driving 
back  with  Mrs.  Fox,  and — what  do 
you  think,  Tillie? — a  French  poodle, 
tool  Mrs.  Massie  said  she  tried  to 
be  hospitable,  and  welcomed  her  as 
warmly  as  she  could.  But  Mrs.  Fox 
seemed  too  pleased  to  notice  any- 
thing was  wrong,  and  between  her 
petting  the  poodle  and  saying  how 
she  had  always  dreamed  of  coming 


South,  the  first  evening  passed  away. 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  Massie  and  Mary 
Dan  began  scouring  the  country  for 
a  house  girl;  but,  not  wanting  to 
distress  Mrs.  Fox,  they  did  n't  talk 
much  about  it.  Mrs.  Fox  always 
had  her  breakfast  in  bed,  and  by  the 
time  she  came  downstairs  the  house 
was  in  order.  While  Mrs.  Massie  was 
entertaining  her  Mary  Dan  would 
fix  up  her  room.  So  with  the  stable 
boy  to  help  wait  on  the  table,  things 
did  seem  to  run  along  very  well. 
Only  Mrs.  Massie  said  that,  after 
three  weeks,  she  and  Mary  Dan  cer- 
tainly were  beginning  to  get  mighty 
tired. 

"One  morning  Mrs.  Massie  hap- 
pened to  say  she  was  tired,  and  Mrs. 
Fox  asked  Mary  Dan  why  they  did  n't 
get  a  house  girl  and  relieve  her  mother 
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fromanswering  the  telephone  and  hav- 
ing so  many  steps  to  take.  Mary  Dan 
said  she  certainly  does  deserve  credit 
for  keeping  her  temper  then,  and  Mrs. 
Massie  said  it  was  beautiful  the  way 
Mary  Dan  replied:  'That's  a  good 
suggestion,  Mrs.  Fox,  let 's  drive  right 
into  town  this  morning  and  engage 
one.'  Mrs.  Fox  was  only  too  pleased, 
and  said  she  wanted  a  cook,  a  butler 
and  a  second  maid,  so  they  could 
engage  them  too. 

"Mrs.  Massie  said  she  never  saw 
such  a  happy  pair  when  they  drove 
off  half  an  hour  later.  Mrs.  Massie 
said  she  knew  Mary  Dan  was  up  to 
something,  but  just  what  it  was  she 
did  n't  know,  but  her  eyes  were 
twinkling  and  she  was  so  happy  all 
of  a  sudden.  And,  as  for  Mrs.  Fox 
being  rested,  she  was  just  ready  to 
go  and  get  those  wonderful  servants 
she  came  for. 

"I  certainly  do  wish,  Tillie, 
you  could  hear  Mary  Dan  tell 
about  that  drive.  You  know 
how  she  can  imitate  the  darkies. 
That  reminds  me — Tillie,  would 
you  believe  me,  Mrs.  Fox  said 
the  Southerners  'talk  just  like 
niggers!'  As  if  the  cultured 
people  of  any  community  ever 
imitated  the  illiterate.  I  declare, 
the  ignorance  of  Northern  people 
is  exasperating. 

"Well!  Tillie,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, if  you  could  only  hear  Mary 
Dan  tell  about  that  drive;  I 
know  I  never  can  tell  it  as  Mary 
Dan  did.  She  said,  just  outside 
of  their  gate  they  met  a  black 
girl,  and  Mary  Dan  promptly 
stopped  the  phaeton  and  asked 
her  if  she  had  a  place.  She 
said  'No,  Mam.'  Mary  Dan 
asked  her  if  she  wanted  a  place 
and  she  said  'Yes,  Mam.  So 
Mary  Dan  engaged  her  to  come 
soon  in  the  afternoon.  As  they 
drove  oS,  Mary  Dan  said  the 
satisfied  expression  of  Mrs.  Fox's 
face  nearly  made  her  forget  her 
manners.  Before  they  had  got  to 
the  junction,  Mary  Dan  says  she  had 
met  and  interviewed  five  more  girls 
and    had    engaged    them    all.     Mrs. 


Fox  asked  what  she  was  going  to  do 
with  so  many  servants,  and  Mary 
Dan  said  she  reckoned  she  could  find 
work  for  all  that  came,  and  anyway 
she  was  going  to  divide  with  Mrs. 
Fox.  After  that  Mrs.  Fox  certainly 
did  take  interest,  and  Mary  Dan  says 
she  drove  on  into  town  interviewing 
and  engaging  every  'likely-looking' 
darkey  they  met.  And  Mrs,  Fox 
kept  choosing  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  until  Mary  Dan  said  she  thought 
she  'd  choke  with  trying  to  keep 
from  laughing  in  her  face. 

"  I  declare,  Tillie,  Mary  Dan  has  got 
a  dangerous  sense  of  humor;  even  if 
it  was  funny  and  Mrs.  Fox  deserved 
it,  still  it  was  painful  to  me  to  hear  of 
a  guest  in  the  South  being  treated 
with  discourtesy.  Mary  Dan  cer- 
tainly was  mighty  discourteous  to 
Mrs.  Fox.  She  says  she  engaged  so 
manydarkiessheforgot  to  count,  and, 


n  gaged  the  more  the  idea  took 

"*  possession  of  her. 
"Well,  after  they  had  attended  to 
some  errands  for  Mrs.  Massie,  they 
drove  up  that  back  street  down  by 
the  station,  and  seeing  a  yellow  girl 
sitting  in  the  sun  asleep  on  the  sloop 
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of  one  of  the  shanties,  Mary  Dan 
called  her  to  come  down  to  the  gate, 
and  said  to  her,  *  What  *s  your  name?' 
and  the  girl  replied,  'Carrie  Taylor.* 
Then,  after  asking  her  some  questions, 
Mary  Dan  said  she  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  to  work  in  the  country.  She 
said  she  *  surely  did,'  so  she  engaged 
her  too,  and  the  girl  promised  to  be 
at  *  Pine  Wood '  by  three  o'clock. 

"  Mary  Dan  said  on  the  way  home 
Mrs.  Fox  did  n't  talk  much  and  seemed 
to  be  thinking.  During  dinner  they 
were  all  mighty  quiet,  but  just  as  soon 
as  dinner  was  over,  Mrs.  Fox  took 
her  sewing  and  went  out  on  the  gallery 
to  wait  for  the  darkies  to  begin  to 
come.  Mary  Dan  said  she  reckoned 
she  had  better  fix  up  the  dining-room 
and  set  the  supper  table  first.  And 
after  that  was  finished,  Mary  Dan 
said  she  was  feeling  sleepy  and  went 
into  the  library,  and  before  she  knew 
it  she  heard  the  clock  strike  six.  Mrs. 
Massie  always  takes  a  rest  in  the 
afternoon,  so  naturally  Mrs.  Fox 
was  alone.  Mary  Dan  said  that 
she  did  feel  mighty  mean  when  she 
went  out  on  the  gallery,  and  there  sat 
poor  Mrs.  Fox  alone,  her  face  all 
drawn  with  watching.  So  Mary  Dan 
said:  *Come  on,  Mrs.  Fox,  I  'm  going 
to  take  the  runabout  and  go  after 
Carrie  Taylor;  she  is  the  only  one  we 
saw  that  looked  at  all  likely,  and  may 
be  if  we  go  after  her  we  can  get  her.* 

*'So  they  drove  into  town  and  to 
where  they  had  seen  Carrie  Taylor 
in  the  morning.  Sure  enough,  there 
she  sat,  just  where  they  first  saw  her, 
fast  asleep  in  the  fading  sunlight. 
Mary  Dan  said  she  certainly  did  feel 
like  whipping  her;  so  she  called 
out,  'Carrie  Taylor,  you  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  devil,  come  here.' 

"  The  Massies  do  talk  mighty  rough- 
ly sometimes,  Tillie.  Rubbing  her 
sleepy  eyes  and  grinning,  the  girl 
came  down  to  the  gate  and,  would 
you  believe  me,  when  Mary  Dan 
said,  *  Why  did  n't  you  come  out  to 
"Pine  Wood"  this  afternoon?'  she 
just  grinned  wider  and  said :  *  Lawd 
bless  your  soul,  chile,  I  'se  been  to 
sleep  and  done  forgot  your  name.' 
Well,  Mary  Dan  told  her  'lest  she 


forget '  again,  to  go  and  get  her  bundle 
and  come  right  along;  so  Carrie 
climbed  in  the  back  of  the  runabout 
and  they  all  drove  home. 

"  Mrs.  Massie  says  Mrs.  Fox  never 
said  anything  more  about  taking 
servants  back  North,  and  that,  if  it 
had  n't  been  for  the  poodle  that 
chewed  the  curtains  and  ran  the 
chickens,  they  might  not  have  minded 
the  rest  of  Mrs.  Fox's  visit,  though  she 
stayed  a  whole  month ;  and  then  her 
husband  came,  and  was  so  charmed 
that  he  stayed  a  week;  and  they  only 
left  yesterday. 

"Mrs.  Massie  says  she  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  this  morning,  when  the 
cook  and  Carrie  Taylor  went  off  to 
the  camp-meeting  and  Mr.  Massie 
came  to  town  for  the  day,  they  just 
made  themselves  comfortable  and  de- 
cided it  did  n't  make  any  difference 
who  came,  they  would  not  go  to  the 
door.  They  say  they  are  so  tired  of 
company  they  don't  see  how  they 
can  stand  it  any  longer.  Never 
knowing  who  is  coming  or  how  long 
they  are  going  to  stay.  Living  in  the 
country  and  'Pine  Wood*  being  cele- 
brated for  its  handsome  hospitality, 
and  having  family  pride,  Mrs.  Massie 
says  she  's  just  got  to  act  hospitable. 
But  this  morning  she  said  she  did  n't 
feel  she  had  strength  to  see  anyone. 

"Naturally  they  never  thought  of 
my  coming,  because  it 's  five  years 
since  I  've  been  there,  and  so  I  know 
how  relieved  they  felt  when  they 
found  out  who  it  was  out  on  the 
gallery.  You  see,  Jared  just  drove 
me  up  to  the  steps  and  knowing  that 
somebody  is  always  at  home  at  *  Pine 
Wood,'  I  told  him  not  to  wait. 
After  I  rang  three  times  and  nobody 
came  to  let  me  in  I  sat  down  on  the 
gallery  and  rocked  and  enjoyed  the 
view.  By  and  by,  hearing  a  noise  in 
the  drawing-room,  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  through  the  blinds, 
and  there  was  Mrs.  Massie  just  waking 
up  from  a  nap.  She  certainly  did 
start  when  I  knocked  on  the  window. 
Of  course,  she  could  n't  see  who  it 
was  but  naturally  she  had  to  come 
to  the  door.  And,  even  if  she  was 
tired.    I    could    feel    how  glad  she 
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was  to  see  me  when  she  said.  'Well!  and    the    com-fritters    and    batter- 

my   land    in   the    Kingdom!'      You  bread  and  sliced  peaches  and  cream 

know  what  queer  things  the  Massies  were    delicious.     And    when    I    left, 

always     say    when    they    are     sur-  Mary  Dan  gathered  a  basket  of  late 

prised:  then    she   said,  'My   land  in  peaches  for  me  to  bring  home.     They 

the    Kingdom!'  again;    'if    it    isn't  certainly  did  make  me  feel  how  they 

Kate  Dowe!'  Then  she  invited  me  in  appreciated     my    visit.     To-morrow 

and  called  Mary  Dan  and  they  both  I  'm  going  to  brandy  the  peaches.     I 

began    talking    at    once.      I  never  never  did  see  handsomer  ones — 'Pine 


did  see  anyone  ' 
appreciation  of  a 
gracefully  as  the 
me.  I  talked  a  wh 
Dan  and  then  a  w! 
Massie.  Natural! 
to  get  dinner,  S' 
them  could  n't  sti 
all  the  time.  Tt 
to  feel  mighty  bad 
sitting  on  the 
gallery  so  long. 
Mrs.  Massie  says 
she  does  n't  see 
how  she  could 
have    slept    so 

racefuHy,  seeing 
was  so  near — 
even  if  she  did 
n't  know  it.  Of 
course,  I  made 
her  feel  comfort- 
able, and  said 
sitting  on  her  gal- 
lery alone  was 
such  a  new  ex-j 
perience  I  quitef 
enjoyed  it,  'That] 
made  her  feel 
easy  and  she  sent 
Mary  Dan  to 
bring  me  a  glass 
of  fresh  butter- 
milk. After  a  long 
drive  there  is  n't 

anything  more  refreshing  than  fresh 
buttermilk. 

"They  certainly  were  charming; 
and,  Tillie,  I  never  saw  a  nicer 
dinner.  Of  course,  the  servants  be- 
ing away,  they  did  n't  have  a  great 
deal,  but  the  fried  chickens  and 
sweet  potatoes,  cooked  in  Madeira, 
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Wood'  is  famous 
for  its  fruit;  but 
Mrs.  Massie  says 
they  have  to  give 
so  much  away  to 
their  guests,  they 
never  have  any 
left  for  them- 
selves. So  I  cer- 
tainly do  think 
it  was  a  graceful 
thing  for  them 
to  present  me 
with  some.  It 
just  shows  how 
glad  they  were 
to  see  me.  I  de- 
clare. Tillie,  it  's 
a  real  pleasure  to 
feel  you  can  make 
people  so  happy. 
"  I  told  Jared 
on  the  way  home 
I  was  going  back 
to  see  the  Mas- 
sies soon  again. 
Sallie  Potts  wants 
to  go,  so  you 
come,  too.  We 
won't  wait  to  be 
^  invited.  At  'Pine 
Wood"  they  are 
,  always  prepared 
BUNDS  f^,r  guests,  and 
they  certainly  will 
be  glad  to  see  us.  Naturally  they 
do  reseat  the  way  those  Pittsburg 
people  have  imposed  upon  them.  I 
was  amused  when  Mary  Dan  said 
she  certainly  did  hope  that,  after 
this,  Pittsburg  would  follow  Carry 
Taylor's  example,  and  go  to  sleep 
and  forget    their  name!" 


AN  OVERTONE 

By  KATHERINE   METCALF  ROOF 
Illustrated   by  Alden   Dawson 


waves   licked 

le   sides    of   the 

harf  with  a  snap. 

.  wind  had  arisen 

nd  the   sky  was 

lack,  yet  it  look- 

1  as  if  the  rain 

.v'ould  not  fall  for 

an  hour  or  so.     Deciding  that  I  could 

make  the  trip  across  the  cove  and 

back  in  that  tune,  I  hurried  along  the 

path  between  the  wharves  and  boat 

sheds  that  led  to  the  little  ferry. 

It  grew  rapidly  darker  as  I  walked 
along — that  ominous  dramatic  dark- 
ness of  the  storm  clouds,  so  different 
from  the  grayness  of  twilight.  That 
sense  of  an  impending  event  that 
seems  always  to  lie  in  the  wait  before 
the  rain  possessed  me.  The  air  was 
full  of  the  rush  of  the  gathering  storm. 
Through  it  I  felt  a  light  beat  like 
music,  a  vague  recurrent  rhythm 
faint  as  an  echo,  faint  yet — and  in- 
stinctively my  steps  became  slower 
as  I  realized  it — a  sound  that  was 
growing  more  distinct,  as  if  I  were 
walking  toward  it,  until  it  became 
recognizable.  It  was  the  ballet  music 
from  "  Le  Cid." 

I  had  been  working  hard  all  day 
at  my  symphony — thinking  sounds. 
My  first  thought  was  that  I  must  have 
overstrained  those  nerves.  Yet  the 
ballet  music  had  not  been  in  my  head. 
I  walked  on  again,  wondering. 
Now  it  came  in  waves,  then  I  would 
lose  it  again,  a  swift,  light  little 
melody,  weaving  in  and  out  and  above 
the  uneasy  swish  of  the  water.  Were 
my  nerves  playing  me  tricks  or  was 
I  hearing  real  music?  As  I  stood 
there  irresolutely,  thinking,  what  had 
been  before  a  mere  intangible  con- 
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of  music  became  recogniz- 
able as  the  sound  of  a  piano.  A 
piano  among  the  fish  sheds  and  sail 
lofts!  It  was  far  more  likely  that 
I  was  the  victim  of  an  auditory 
illusion. ' 

The  twilight  was  coming  on  when 
I  returned  an  hour  later.  The  rain 
was  still  holding  off,  but  the  sea  was 
growing  rougher.  As  I  came  near 
the  spot  where  I  had  imagined  I 
heard  the  piano,  I  stopped,  half 
expecting  to  hear  it  again;  but  there 
was  no  sound  except  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  and  the  splash  of  the 
water.  I  took  a  survey  of  the  neigh- 
boring sheds.  They  were  all  weather- 
worn workshops, — storing  places  for 
the  fishermen  and  painting  material 
for  the  artists.  Friendly  and  cheerful 
in  the  sunlight,  they  looked  suddenly 
desolate  under  the  gray  sky. 

As  I  started  to  go  on  again  Captain 
Lane  passed  by  and  stopped  to  light 
his  pipe  by  the  comer  of  the  shed  out 
of  the  wind.     I  saluted  him: 

"Good  evening.  Captain.  Blowing 
up  a  squall?" 

"Looks  like  it,  but  the  weather's 
shifty  this  time  o'  year." 

"  Does  anyone  live  in  these  sheds 
about  here,  Captain?" 

The  captain  made  sure  that  his 
pipe  was  drawing  before  he  answered : 
"Some  artist  fellers  lives  in  some  of 
'em  in  summer,  but  there  ain't  been 
many  here  this  year,  an'  I  guess 
they  're  all  gone  now.  I  ain't  seen 
any  of  'em  'round  lately." 

The  idea  came  to  me  that  if  I 
confessed  my  weakness  to  the  captain 
I  might  get  it  out  of  my  mind.  "I 
had  the  most  absurd  fancy  this  after- 
noon.  Captain.     I  thought   I   heard 
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someone  playing  a  piano  right  around 
here  somewhere.  But  there  is  n't  a 
house  within  half  a  mile  and  of  course 
no  one  would  have  a  piano  in  one  of 
those  sheds." 

The  captain  looked  up  quickly 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  but 
he  drew  several  whiffs  from  his  pipe 
before  he  observed  briefly  with  a 
jerk  of  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  weather-stained  shed  oppo- 
site: 

"There  is  a  pianner  in  that  there 
shed.  But  there  ain't  anyone  in  there 
now — ^leastways  without  some  of  the 
folks  from  the  hotel  *s  broke  in. 
There  *s  been  some  pretty  wild  ones 
over  there  this  summer." 

"That  must  have  been  it,"  I 
decided.  "  Someone  contrived  to  get 
in.  For  there  was  certainly  someone 
in  there  playing."  I  was  relieved  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  explanation. 
Then  the  incongruity  of  the  thing 
struck  , me.  **Is  it  your  piano?"  I 
asked  the  captain. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  What  would 
I  be  doin'  with  a  pianner  I  'd  like  to 
know,  with  no  wife  nor  darter?" 
Then  a  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him:  "  It  might  be  that  he  come  back 
and  not  findin*  me  broke  in.  But  it 
would  n't  be  like  him." 

"  *  He,'  —  who  ?"  I  questioned 
frankly. 

The  captain  waited  again  with  his 
accustomed  deliberation  before  grati- 
fying my  curiosity.  Then  he  began 
at  the  beginning. 

"  Why,  that  there  pianner  belonged 
to  a  young  chap  that  come  here  from 
— ^well,  I  don't  really  know  where  he 
come  ifrom.  Anyhow  he  rented  the 
shed  of  me  for  his  own  price,  which 
was  considerable  more  'n  mine,  an' 
he  brung  the  pianner  with  him,  an* 
he  played  on  it  pretty  near  all  day, 
an*  all  night,  too,  I  guess.  Sometimes 
comin'  in  late  with  a  ketch  I  *d  hear 
it  agoin'  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
An'  sometimes,  I  declare,  I  think  I 
hear  it  yet."  The  captain  was  look- 
ing off  across  the  sea  with  the  remote 
look  that  one  often  sees  in  the  faces 
of  old  sailors.  So  I  was  not  alone  in 
my  illusion. 


*'And  he  went  away,"  I  suggested, 
'*and  left  his  piano?" 

**Yes — well,  that  is  to  say,  he 
disappeared  like;  no  one  seen  him 
go  or  knew  how  or  when  he  went. 
But  I  've  kep'  the  shed  locked  up  and 
waitin'  for  him,  for  I  never  knew 
when  he  might  not  come  back,  sudden, 
like  he  went.     He  was  a  queer  Dick." 

**How,  queer?"  I  asked. 

The  captain  leaned  back  against 
one  of  the  heavy  old  piles  that  an- 
chored the  wharf.  '  *  Oh  — queer  every 
way.  He  wore  his  hair  kind  of  long. 
An'  he  was  kind  of  wild  lookin'.  And 
when  he  wan't  playin'  he  was  tearin' 
up  to  the  pint  like  somethin'  was 
after  him.  Then,  again,  he  *d  set  on 
the  rocks  or  the  end  o*  the  wharf 
there  by  the  hour  just  a-starin'  at 
the  water.  Yet  I  don't  really  think 
the  feller  was  crazy,  neither." 

"Soimds  as  if  he  had  something  on 
his  mind,  at  any  rate." 

"Well,  that's  right.  That's  just 
what  he  had.  He  'd  a  gal  on  his 
mind,  an'  that  was  what 's  the  matter 
with  him.  He  was  just  plumb  crazy 
about  some  gal  that  treated  him 
rough.  He  told  me  somewhat  about 
it  one  day."  Again  the  captain 
paused  and  looked  off  thoughtfully 
at  the  horizon.  I  began  to  be  afraid 
that  he  was  not  going  to  give  me  the 
story,  but  it  came  at  length. 

**One  day — 'twas  just  about  this 
time  o'  day,  an  'twas  blowin'  up  dirty 
weather  just  like  't  is  now.  The 
dories  was  poundin'  about  out  there — 
Jake  forgot  to  haul  'em  in,  an*  I  come 
down  to  do  it  myself — an*  I  pretty 
nigh  stumbled  over  him  settin'  right 
over  where  that  pile  o'  nets  is.  After 
the  dories  was  landed,  just  to  be 
friendly  like,  I  ask  him  for  a  light. 
He  give  it  to  me  an'  he  set  there 
watchin'  me  while  I  lit  my  pipe. 
Then  he  spoke  kind  of  sudden  like. 
*  Cap'n,'  he  sez,  *did  you  ever  get  any 
one  on  your  mind  so  's  you  could  n't 
think  of  nothin'  else  day  nor  night?' 
he  sez.  *  Young  feller,'  I  sez,  *I  've 
had  other  things  to  do  with  my  time,' 
I  sez.  Then  seein'  how  kind  of 
miserable  he  looked,  I  thought  mebbe 
I  'd  been  kind  of  harsh  with  him,  so 
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I  sez,  *  not  but  what  I  've  been  foolish 
enough  in  my  time,  an'  set  thinkin' 
of  someyaller-haired  gal/  sez  I.  Then 
he  looked  up  startled  like.  'How- 
did  you  know  she  had  yaller  hair/  he 
sez.  *  Oh,  it 's  the  kind  the  boys  seem 
to  take  a  notion  to,*  I  told  him.  Then 
I  started  on  my  way  home,  but  he  got 
up  an'  come  along  with  me.  An' 
then  he  told  me  more  about  her.  She 
come  from  Norway,  he  sez — ever 
been  there?  A  mighty  interestin' 
place, — an'  he  said  as  how  she  loved 
the  sea  more  'n  an3rthing  else.  She 
always  wanted  to  go  in  swimmin' 
or  out  sailin*  when  't  was  rough,  an' 
when  'twas  rough  she  loved  it  best, 
he  sez;  an'  they  had  been  wonderful 
happy  somewhere  along  the  coast  for 
a  spell,  an'  then  she  had  run  off  with 
some  other  feller,  an'  now  he  could  n't 
find  out  nothin'  about  her,  but  he 
was  pretty  sure  she  was  dead.  An' 
I  guess  the  hull  thing  kind  of  put  him 
off  his  head.  Though,  as  I  said,  some 
ways  he  did  n't  seem  crazy,  neither. 
Anyhow  he  could  n't  keep  away  from 
the  water.  It  made  him  feel  dread- 
ful when  he  was  by  it,  only  he  said  as 
how  't  was  worse  when  he  was  away 
from  it.  She  wan't  much  good,  I 
guess.  She  was  a  dancer,  he  said, 
an'  to  hear  him  tell  you  'd  think  no 
one  ever  danced  like  she  could." 

**  A  dancer!"  I  exclaimed,  suddenly 
remembering  the  ballet  music. 

*'Yes,  an*  he  said  all  the  queerest 
things  ever  you  heard  about  her 
dancin*.  He  said  as  how  it  was  like 
the  breakers  out  yonder  on  the  bar. 
An'  how  she  looked  as  if  she  was 
blowed  about  in  the  wind.  Well,  he 
said  all  the  crazy  things  a  half-crazy 
feller  could  think  of." 

I  thought  deeply  for  some  minutes 
after  the  captain  had  finished  speak- 
ing. I  glanced  at  the  shed  opposite, 
growing  austere  in  the  stormy  twilight. 
"Don't  you  suppose  he  's  come  back? 
I  was  sure  I  heard  the  piano  just 
before  you  came  along." 

The  captain  shook  his  head,  re- 
peating, *'not  unless  he  's  broke  in." 

*' Let's  look,"  I  suggested. 

But  the  door  was  locked.  We  went 
up  the  outside  stairs  to  the  upper  door 


and  shook  it.  It  was  locked  also.  We 
then  tried  the  windows.  They  were  all 
fastened  tight.  The  light  from  a  low 
streak  below  the  clouds  on  the  hor- 
izon glittered  illusively  over  the  dark 
window  panes.  I  put  up  my  hands 
on  either  side  of  my  face  and  looked 
in.  I  could  make  out  the  piano  on  the 
far  side  of  the  room.     It  was  shut. 

"There  ain't  no  one  been  there, 
that 's  certain,"  said  the  captain. 
"There  ain't  no  other  way  to  get 
m. 

We  went  down  the  rickety  steps 
and  I  bade  the  captain  good  night. 

Late  the  next  afternoon  I  again 
passed  that  way.  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  the  captain's  unhappy  tenant, 
or  of  musical  sounds  in  any  form  at 
the  moment,  yet  as  I  approached 
the  neighborhood  of  the  shed,  again 
that  intangible  strain  of  music  drifted 
across  my  thoughts.  Again  it  faded, 
grew  more  distinct,  then  receded  in  a 
diminuendo  like  the  sound  .of  the 
waves.  Then  gradually  it  became 
quite  clear,  although  still  with  that 
effect  of  coming  from  far  away,  some- 
thing in  the  way  that  sounds  from 
a  distance  will  carry  over  water.  I 
caught  several  bars:  it  was  the 
Venusberg  revel.  Dance  music  again  \ 
I  paused,  wondering,  a  distinct  thrill 
passing  up  my  spine.  Then,  without 
pausing  for  considerations  of  formality 
I  started  straight  for  the  shed,  but 
long  before  I  reached  it  the  music 
had  stopped,  and  when  I  reached  the 
top  of  the  steps  it  was  only  to  find 
the  outside  shutters  of  the  window 
closed.  Undoubtedly  they  had  blown 
to  with  the  heavy  wind  of  the  night. 

The  next,  morning  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  captain  clumping  about 
in  his  great  boots  as  he  spread  his 
nets  out  on  the  grass  to  dry.  I 
attacked  him  at  once. 

*'I  say.  Captain,  do  you  want 
another  tenant?" 

The  captain  looked  up,  questioning 
me  with  his  heavy  eyebrows. 

**I  want  to  rent  that  sail  loft  of 
yours  with  the  piano.  I  play  myself 
you  know,  and  I  want  a  quiet  place 
to  practice  in.  The  poor  chap  prob- 
ably won't  come  back,  and  I  won't 
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hurt  his  piano,  anyway.     If  he  does, 
I  *11  get  out  at  once,  of  course.'* 

•The  captain's  New  England  con- 
science struggled  with  his  New  Eng- 
land thrift.  The  last  named  quality 
conquered.  **I  can't  see  as  there's 
any  harm,  so  long  as  you  don't  mind 
quittin'  to  wunst  ef  he  should  come 
back — which  I  don't  somehow  calcu- 
late hewill.  Yet, his pianner  'sthere," 
the  captain  reasoned  from  his  own 
conception  of  the  claims  of  property. 
"But  if  you  want  to  take  it  on  them 
terms,  I  guess  't  won't  do  the  pianner 
no  hurt."     And  so  it  was  settled. 

It  was  rather  a  curious  room  that 
the  captain's  tenant  had  left  so 
abruptly.  The  far  end,  which  had  a 
cobweb-covered  window  looking  on 
the  water,  was  still  littered  with  many 
of  the  captain's  unvalued  belongings 
— pieces  of  old  masts,  old  rudders  and 
oars  and  bits  of  sail  and  fish  net. 
One  long,  sea-faded  net  still  hung 
from  the  rafters ;  yet  a  luxurious  couch 
was  placed  against  one  wall  with  a 
Turkish  rug  thrown  over  it.  A  pipe 
lay  on  a  table  and  several  lanterns 
were  hung  against  the  wall.  Two 
pictures  unframed,  were  pinned  up 
carelessly.  One  was  Watts's  *  *  Hope ' ' 
— the  blindfold,  dr6oping  figure  sit- 
ting upon  the  world;  the  other  a 
copy  of  one  of  Bocklin's  mermaid 
and  Triton  pictures. 

I  was  working  hard  at  that  time 
on  a  s)rmphony  designed  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  prize  contest  at  the  con- 
servatory. I  went  at  once  to  the 
piano  and  opened  it ;  it  proved  to  be  a 
Steinway  in  excellent  condition  and, 
strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  its  situation 
by  the  salt  water,  in  almost  perfect 
tune.  As  I  put  my  fingers  to  the 
keys  the  recollection  of  the  ballet 
music  came  to  me  again  in  a  curious 
way.  I  can  only  describe  it  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  as  if  it  were  trying  to 
get  into  my  fingers.  My  work  for  the 
morning  was  to  be  done  away  from  the 
keyboard,  so  having  satisfied  myself 
of  the  condition  of  the  instrument,  I 
closed  the  piano  at  once  and  left  it. 
Then  I  pitched  in  and  with  a  brief 
interlude  for  dinner,  worked  hard  all 
day,  till  darkness  began  to  come  on. 


Then  I  took  a  long  tramp  out  to  the 
point  where  my  imhappy  predecessor 
had  been  wont  to  walk,  and  then  for 
some  distance  along  the  shore.  The 
waves  were  breaking  with  a  tremen- 
dous boom  upon  the  bar,  then, 
gathering  themselves  up,  they  came 
crawling  in  swift,  stealthy  curves  to- 
ward the  shore,  to  spend  their  wrath 
in  futile  foam.  The  wind  .was  so 
strong  it  fairly  blew  the  breath  from 
my  nostrils,  so  after  about  half  a  mile 
of  it  I  turned  back  and  ended  at  the 
hotel  door,  fairly  worn  out  with  the 
tussle  of  it. 

After  a  dreary  supper  in  the  almost 
empty  dining-room,  lighted  with 
smoking  kerosene  lamps,  I  started 
out  for  my  shed  hearthstone,  cheerful 
in  the  thought  of  being  out  there 
close  to  the  elements  and  away  from 
the  dismal  neatness  of  the  hotel 
bedroom.  It  was  raining  a  regular 
pourdown  as  I  left  the  hotel,  and  by 
the  time  I  was  half  way  to  my  new 
home  the  wind  and  rain  and  waves 
were  playing  a  forte  ensemble. 

As  I  came  near  the  shed  I  heard 
something  that  made  me  stop  stock 
still;  again,  quite  distinctly,  tb** 
circular  swirl  of  the  ballet  rhythm 
with  the  lingering  rubato,  weaving  .in 
and  out  of  the  storm  music,  fat  tit, 
elusive,  yet  unmistakable!  I  stood 
there  a  moment, ^buffeted  from  every 
side  by  the  rain  and  wind.  The  cry 
of  the  bell  buoy  came  out  of  the 
darkness  and  the  deep  anxious  boom 
of  a  passing  steamer  several  miles 
out ;  then  I  pushed  on  more  slowly. 

As  I  reached  the  shed  the  sound 
seemed  to  die  down.  I  let  myself  in 
and  felt  about  for  the  stairs.  At  the 
top  step  I  struck  a  match,  and  finally 
located  the  lamp. 

The  place  looked  cheerful  enough, 
if  one  ignored  the  dark  comer  over 
by  the  old  nets  and  rigging.  I  lit 
my  pipe,  carried  the  lamp  over  to  the 
piano,  opened  it,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  sat  down  and  went  over 
a  few  bars  of  the  opening  movement  of 
my  symphony  in  a  half-hearted  way. 
I  found  myself  slipping  through 
transitional  chords  into  scraps  of 
the  **Ring." — ^the  Rhine  music,   the 
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"Renunciation  of  Love,"  ending  up 
with  the  ghostly  Tarnhelm  motive,  — 
those  mysterious  intervals  of  the 
invisible  made  audible.  On  the  re- 
peated G  flat  some  faint  after  effect 
of  sound  reached  me —  perhaps  an 
overtone  from  the  piano,  I  thought, 
or  from  some  vibrating  object  about 
the  room. 

I  stopped  playing.  The  wind  came 
with  a  tremendous  rattle  and  crash 
against  the  loose  window  panes, 
followed  by  silence.  In  that  silence 
I  had  an  impression,  almost  too 
vague  to  put  into  words,  of  some 
movement  in  the  room. 

I  glanced  over  at  the  shadowy  end 
of  the  loft.  The  net  moved  slightly 
toward  me  in  the  wind.  A  white 
mast  upright  against  the  wall  shone 
out  faintly  in  the  semi-darkness.  I 
struck  the  keys  again,  repeating  the 
Tarnhelm  motive;  and  again  I  felt 
that  faint  undecipherable  sound  of 
response.  I  took  my  hands  from  the 
keyboard  and  sat  still  a  moment 
wondering  about  it;  then  suddenly, 
quite  without  intention,  I  began 
pla)ring  the  theme  of  Senta's  ballad 
and  on  through  all  the  measures  of 
that  mystic,  sea-haunted  music,  realiz- 
ing as  I  did  so,  in  a  dual  sort  of  way, 
that  1  was  playing  with  a  strange, 
possessed  frenzy,  and  feeling,  as  part 
of  the  music,  the  riot  of  the  storm, 
the  salt  sting  of  the  waves  and  dim 
figures  on  a  vague  boat  scudding  past. 
I  heard  the  Yo  ho  he  crash  out  madly 
under  my  hand;  after  it  came  that 
sense  of  an  echo,  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  diminuendo  into  silence, 
I  again  had  that  feeling  of  a  move- 
ment, a  presence^  in  the  room. 

Instinctively  I  glanced  over  to- 
ward the  dark  comer  by  the  sea.  .  .  . 
There  by  the  white  mast  was  an  un- 
certain lightness,  the  flutter  of  a  white 
garment,  a  shimmer  of  fair  hair.  .  .  . 
No,  there  was  nothing;  only  the  light 
of  the  lantern  of  some  passer-by  in 
the  storm  moved  over  the  wall  and 
disappeared.  Looking  intently  into 
the  comer,  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
pile  of  old  sails  beside  the  mast. 
They,  no  doubt,  were  the  explanation. 

I  plunged  into  exercises  with  sav- 


age determination.  But  suddenly  I 
became  aware  that  my  hands  were 
wandering  into  the  prelude  of  **Der 
Fliegende  Hollander,"  and  I  arose 
abruptly,  leaving  the  echo  of  an 
unresolved  chord  in  the  air,  and  closed 
the  piano.  I  picked  up  a  book  and 
read  until  ten  o'clock,  then  turned 
in  and  slept  soimdly  until  morning. 
When  I  woke  to  find  daylight  in  the 
room,  I  felt  that  scorn  for  my  fancies 
of  the  night  that  morning  brings. 
The  rain  had  stopped,  but  the  sky 
had  not  cleared.  All  day  it  hung 
heavily  over  sullen,  heaving  Water. 
I  worked  hard  indoors,  and  tempor- 
arily forgot  the  mysterious  musical 
manifestations. 

Toward  night  the  wind  rose  again. 
I  went  out  and  walked  to  the  point, 
and  sat  on  the  rocks  watching  the 
swift  onrush  of  the.  water.  The  sea 
was  a  curious,  wicked,  metallic  green, 
and  ran  in  long,  low  tongues  with 
curled,  white  edges.  ...  As  the 
waves  broke  in  foam  out  there  on  the 
bar,  they  took  curiously  the  shape 
of  a  woman's  light  skirts  as  she 
danced.  ...  I  caught  the  thought 
half  way,  and  rising  at  once,  started 
for  the  hotel. 

I  did  not  return  to  my  sail  loft  so 
promptly  as  I  had  the  night  before, 
but  lingered  instead  about  the  hotel, 
making  conversation  with  a  commer- 
cial traveller  and  an  obscure  artist — 
the  only  remaining  guests  besides 
myself.  About  nine-thirty  I  started 
for  home.  The  wind  was  blowing 
heavily,  but  the  rain  still  held  off.  As 
I  approached  my  shed  I  more  than 
half  expected  to  hear  the  phantom 
music;  but  there  was  no  sound  ex- 
cept the  rush  of  the  water  and  the 
wind.  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  leave  a  lighted  lantern  downstairs 
this  time,  and  as  I  went  into  the  silent 
shed  I  mentally  sneered  at  what  the 
captain  would  have  called  my  "no- 
tions." I  opened  the  piano  at  once 
and  began  on  the  scherzo  movement 
of  my  symphony,  which  I  had  just 
completed.  I  can  not  tell — I  could 
not  then — when  or  how  the  transition 
came;  I  only  know  that  suddenly  I 
found  myself  plajring,  instead  of  the 
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severely  classic  measures  of  my  own 
symphony,  the  wild  dance  of  the 
Venusberg — playing  it  with  such  a 
mad  abandon  as  I  had  never  expressed 
or  even  heard  before.  Yet,  as  I 
remember  it,  I  had  no  eerie  sense  of 
the  situation ;  I  was  like  one  possessed 
by  the  music,  and  I  was  not  even 
surprised  when  I  saw  emerging  from 
the  vague  lightness  of  the  shadowy 
comer  a  white  woman  dancing,  her 
face  thrown  back,  blown  across  by  a 
swirl  of  shining  hair.  Dancing,  I 
say, — the  shimmer  of  light  on  the 
water,  the  uplift  of  the  foam  on  the 
breaking  waves,  a  winged  thing 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  the  wild 
music  made  visible  in  a  shimmer  of 
silver  and  pale  gold! 

As  the  last  bars  sounded  I  fancied 
the  echo  of  a  light  laugh  in  the  treble. 
In  the  after  silence  I  found  myself 
sitting  staring  at  my  hands,  quite 
motionless,  with  the  sensation  of 
one  waking  from  a  dream. 

The  next  morning,  after  another 
perfectly  comfortable  night's  rest,  I 
told  myself  sarcastically  that  for  an 
apostle  of  the  classic  and  rejecter 
of  the  modem  and  romantic,  I  had 
certainly  proved  successfully  the 
picture-making  qualities  of  music. 

The  day  proved  to  be  a  curious, 
hot,  murky  day  such  as  sometimes 
comes  even  in  midwinter.  It  was 
a  difficult  day  in  which  to  work,  yet 
I  pegged  away  until  four  o'clock 
before  acknowledging  that  I  had 
accomplished  nothing.  Then  I  tore 
up  all  that  I  had  written  and  started 
out  for  my  late  afternoon  walk.  I 
remember  every  detail  of  the  look  of 
that  day.  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and 
see  it  now — ^the  wet,  black  rocks,  the 
low,  heavy  sky  and  the  leaden,  slow- 
rolling  water. 

The  night  closed  down  in  an  inky, 
impenetrable  wall  of  darkness.  There 
was  not  so  much  as  a  breath  of  air. 
As  I  sat  in  the  dismal  dining-room, 
eating  singularly  tasteless  food  that 
one  finds  in  the  American  second- 
class  hotel,  I  noticed  some  flashes  of 
lightning  and  an  occasional  far-away 
rumble  of  thunder. 

As  I  went  out  after  a  prolonged 


talk  with  my  friends  of  the  night 
before,  I  found  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale,  and  that  the  sullen 
wrath  of  the  sea  had  become  a  very 
passion  of  fury.  But  as  yet  no  rain 
was  falling. 

I  could  not  tell  how  or  when  the 
consciousness  of  the  music  first  came 
to  me.  It  was  as  if  it  grew  out  of 
my  thoughts — for  I  think  I  had 
known  from  the  moment  I  stepped 
out  into  the  storm  that  I  was  going 
to  hear  it.  In  pulsing  circles  the 
sound  reached  out  to  me  above  the 
noise  of  the  storm.  As  I  came  within 
sight  of  the  shed,  I  became  aware 
that  a  faint  light  shone  through  the 
panes  of  the  loft.  I  had  left  the 
lantern  in  the  lower  room  but  no 
light  in  the  room  above.  And  to  my 
surprise — for  the  natural  had  almost 
come  to  seem  more  curious  than  the 
phantasmal — ^the  music  did  not  die 
away  as  I  approached  the  shed  but, 
on  the  contrary,  grew  more  distinct, 
as  a  natural  sound  should. 

Following  an  impulse,  I  did  not 
fit  my  key  into  the  lock  of  the  door, 
but  instead,  climbed  softly  up  the 
outside  stairs  and  looked  in  the 
window. 

A  misty  half-light  filled  the  room. 
Against  it  I  saw  the  dark  silhouette 
of  a  man  at  the  piano.  Facing  him, 
emerging  and  receding  from  the 
shadowy  end  of  the  loft,  was  the 
white  wavering  shape  of  a  woman 
dancing.  Her  fair  hair  was  like  light 
about  her  face,  and  upon  that  face 
was  a  smile,  elfin,  seductive,  haunting 
beyond  any  look  I  have  ever  seen  on 
the  face  of  woman.  She  came  nearer 
and  drew  back,  beckoning  him  to  her, 
then  slipping  into  the  darkness  again 
and  again  I  heard  the  echo  of  laughter 
rippling  in  with  the  treble.  Half 
way  in  the  final  crescendo  he  broke 
off  and  started  to  go  toward  her. 
But  before  he  reached  her  she  had 
slipped  from  him.  I  saw  his  white 
face  as  he  turned  to  pursue  her. 
With  a  swift  dart  she  eluded  him  and 
came  in  my  direction  toward  the 
open  door,  he  after  her.  For  a  second 
I  lost  sight  of  them,  then  I  heard  the 
rush  of  her  skirts  passing  me  in  the 
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darkness,  and  the  quick  footsteps  of 
the  man  following,  close  behind,  yet 
not  near  enough  to  touch  her. 

In  the  drawing  of  a  breath  they 
were  down  the  steps  and  were  making 
toward  the  sea.  In  a  second  I  was 
after  them.  In  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning I  saw  her  white  shape  moving 
swiftly  ahead,  and  the  dark,  tragic, 
pursuing  figure  of  the  man  with  out- 
stretched hands  that  could  not  reach 
her.  On  they  went,  not  toward  the 
wharf  but  over  the  loose  rocks  and 
sand  to  the  open  sea, — the  sea  that 
was  flinging  out  wild  white  arms  to 
them,  the  sea  that  seemed  to  beckon 
her  as  she  beckoned  her  lover — and  I 
following  them  as  best  I  could,  over 
the  stony  beach,  in  the  darkness  and 
intermittent   glare   of  the   lightning. 

Once  again,  floating  over  the  crash 
of  the  waters  like  a  high  note  above 
the  orchestra,  I  heard  her  mocking 
laughter.  Then  the  lightning  flashed 
and  I  saw — was  it  her  white  skirts 
or  the  writhing  sea  foam  under  the 
black  sky.?  Then  another  sound, 
half  swallowed  up  in  the  noise  of  the 
storm — a  sound  like  a  man's  cry. 
Then  darkness  again,  and  the  beat  of 
the  wind  and  the  water. 

I  have  an  indistinct  recollection 
after  that  of  rushing  wildly  along  the 
shore  calling  for  help;  then,  after  a 
time,  coming  to  my  senses  enough 
to  realize  the  utter  futility  of  it.  A 
boat  could  not  have  put  out  in  that 
sea,  had  there  been  one  at  hand,  and 
there  was  not  a  soul  within  hearing 
distance,  even  had  my  voice  been 
audible  above  the  storm. 

With,  I  suppose,  some  instinctive 
reaching  out  for  communication  with 
another  human  being,  I  stumbled  on 
in  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of 
Captain  Lane's  humble  dwelling.  It 
was  some  time  before  he  heard  my 
knock,  but  at  last  he  came  to  the 
door,  shading  the  lamp  with  his  hand 
so  that  he  might  identify  his  guest.  I 
began  without  stopping  to  assist  him : 

**  Has  that  chap  that  owns  the  piano 
come  back?     Have  you  seen  him?" 

"Oh,  it  's  you,"  was  the  captain's 
deliberate  reply.  "Come  in  out  'n 
the  wet." 


I  stepped  inside,  and  the  captain 
shut  the  door  on  the  howling  storm 
fiends.  When  I  had  seated  myself 
in  a  carpet-covered  rocker  he  answered 
in  Yankee  fashion : 

"So  you  thought  you  seen  him, 
did  you?" 

"I  thought  I  did.  I  thought  I 
heard  him  pla5ring."  Somehow  in 
the  captain's  practical  presence  it 
became  difficult  to  tell  what  I  had 
just  seen  and  heard.  "And  after- 
wards," I  went  on.  "skipping"  in 
my  story,  "afterwards  I  thought  he 
passed  me  outside,  and  ran  out  into 
the  sea."  I  paused,  trying  to  read 
the  captain's  rugged,  inscrutable  face. 
"I  suppose  it  isn't  possible.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  imagined  it.  I 
ran  after  him  down  to  the  shore, 
but  it  was  no  use.  I  could  n't  tell ; 
and  if  he  really  had  gone  in  — nothing 
could  live  five  minutes  in  that  sea." 

The  captain  looked  at  me  queerly. 
repeating,  "so  you  thought  you  seen 
him  to-night." 

"I  certainly  thought  so." 

The  captain  rubbed  his  short  stubby 
beard  in  silence  a  moment.  At 
length  he  spoke  slowly:  "Well,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  thought  I  seen 
him,  too." 

A  wave  of  sick  horror  passed  over 
me.  "Then  it  must  really  have  been 
he!"  I  thought  of  that  dreadful 
black  seething  water.  "And  the 
woman " 

The  captain  actually  interrupted 
me.  "Did  you  think  you  seen  her 
too?" 

I  nodded.     "Did  you?" 

"Well,"  the  captain  returned  to  his 
usual  careful  utterance,  "I  thought 
I  seen  him  running  past  when  I  went 
outside  to  close  a  shutter,  an'  I  did  n't 
exactly  see  any  one  else,  only  I 
thought  I  heard  a  sound  like  a  woman 
laughin'." 

We  were  both  silent  a  moment. 
Then  I  said:  "Well,  if  we  did  see  them 
— they  're  past  help  now." 

"Likely  'twas  nothin'."  The  cap- 
tain reflected.  ' *  You  better  hev  some 
tea.  It  's  right  hot  here  on  the  stove. 
You  kin  hear  and  see  strange  things 
in  a  gale." 


Before  my  eyes  old  faces  rose 

And  seemed  to  fill  the  quivering  air. 

Familiar  forms  that  hovered  close, — 
And  yours  was  there. 

There  beamed  your  merry  smile  as  when 
We  gathered  fruit  at  "  Riverby," 

And  there,  kind  judge  of  fellow-men, 
Your  darting  eye. 

Once  more  I  followed  with  the  band 
That  swarmed  about  you  in  the  wood, 

And  clutched  your  coat-tail,  elbow,  hand, 
Or  what  I  could. 

Again  beside  the  river  we 
Constructed  castles  all  our  own ; 

I  watched  you  carve  a  bold  "  J.  B." 
Upon  a  stone. 
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But,  sweeter  yet,  I  felt  again 
That  studious  stillness  closing  down 

As  when  I  held,  within  your  den, 
Some  volume  brown. 

Ah,  those  were  days  too  sweet  to  last, — 

The  comradeship  is  at  an  end. 
But  you  are  now,  as  in  the  past, 

Both  guide  and  friend. 

Elsie  V.  H.  Baldwin 
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WHAT  AILS  NEW  ENGLAND? 


By  EDWARD  VALLANDIGHAM 


EW  ENGLAND- 
ERS  of  old  na- 
tive stock  are  apt 
to  charge  their  ills, 
social  and  politi- 
cal, to  unrestrict- 
ed foreign  immi- 
gration. Not  the 
stranger  gained,  but  the  native  lost, 
however,  seems  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion. New  England  suffers  far  less 
from  over  -  immigration  than  from 
over-emigration.  As  we  think  of  the 
alien  flood  pouring  into  the  region 
between  the  Euclson  and  the  St. 
Croix  for  the  past  two  generations, 
we  forget  the  more  significant  steady 
drain  of  sound  native  stock  now  going 
on  for  fully  a  century  and  a  half. 
Like  the  woman  of  Scripture,  New 
England  has  had  "  an  issue  of  blood  "; 
hers,  however,  has  gone  on  not  for 
twelve  years,  but  for  more  than 
twelve  times  twelve  years.  Blind 
to  this  ruinous  loss,  the  native  New 
Englander  has  even  less  allowed 
for  the  disastrous  effect  of  his  own 
failure  to  accept  and  understand  the 
newcomers  and  their  half-American- 
ized children.  Had  the  emigrant 
New  Englander  stayed  at  home,  we 
should  have  heard  little  of  the  im- 
migration problem,  for  the  natives 
would  not  have  been  left  in  a  minority, 
and  they  might  have  been  more 
pliant  and  sympathetic.  Now,  New 
England,  once  proud  to  be  called  the 
refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, 
has  at  length  proved  a  churlish 
hostess  to  her  alien  guests.  She 
finds  that  they  come  without  the 
wedding  garment  called  for  by  her 
own  somewhat  strict  conventions, 
and  she  begins  to  look  upon  those 
who  have  so  freely  accepted  her  hos- 


pitality hardly  as  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  almost  as  a  hostile  army 
of  invasion.  Taking  this  attitude, 
which  has  vastly  increased  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  one  with  herself 
the  strangers  whom  she  finds  pro- 
vokingly  wedded  to  their  own  ideals, 
she  querulously  blames  upon  them 
and  theirs  the  ills  that  must  befall 
"a  house  divided.** 

It  is  a  strange  story  that  New 
England's  records  of  population  and 
migration  tell — a  story  of  constant 
native  outflow  leaving  vacant  spaces, 
and  corresponding  alien  inflow  to 
fill  the  vacuum.  Many  facts  are 
wanting  to  make  the  tale  complete; 
and  just  because  the  New  Englander 
has  not  had  before  his  mind  the 
actual  measure  of  the  native  out- 
flow, he  has  overrated  the  import 
of  the  alien  inflow.  Federal  and 
other  records  enable  us  to  gauge 
pretty  closely  the  influx  of  aliens  to 
New  England.  If  we  knew  as  ac- 
curately the  facts  of  native  emigration, 
if  the  aspect  of  city  streets  and  of 
whole  urban  quarters  spoke  to  eye 
and  ear  as  eloquently  of  the  vanished 
natives  as  of  the  swarming  newcomers 
and  their  children,  we  should  feel 
more  keenly  New  England's  moral 
and  intellectual  loss  by  emigration, 
and  less  keenly,  perhaps,  her  numer- 
ical gain  by  immigration.  It  has 
been  thought  that  New  York  and 
Ohio  have  each  lost  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  thousand  of  their 
natives  by  interstate  migration.  The 
loss  of  New  England  in  the  native 
element  must  have  been  vastly  greater, 
for  she  began  at  least  as  early  as 
New  York,  and  fully  two  generations 
earlier  than  Ohio,  to  expatriate 
her  sons  and  daughters  of  the   old 
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native  stock.  Before  the  Middle 
West  began  to  be  settled,  New  Eng- 
land had  sent  thousands  of  her  natives 
to  Central  and  Western  New  York. 
W^hile  yet  her  contribution  to  the 
Middle  West  was  small,  the  southern 
New  England  States  were  fast  peo- 
pling Maine,  and  long  before  this  time 
New  England  had  lost  thousands  by 
her  Tory  emigration.  Before  foreign 
immigration  was  considerable,  the 
population  of  the  old  Northwest 
Territory  had  grown  from  a  handful 
to  more  than  two  and  a  quarter 
millions,  mostly  of  British  stock. 
New  England  gave  her  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  bring  about  this  in- 
crease,* and  her  tide  of  native  emigra- 
tion went  on,  and  even  yet  goes  on, 
side  by  side  with  the  inpouring 
millions  from  Europe.  Newcomers 
from  New  England  are  found  even 
to-day  all  over  the  West,  from  the 
States  just  east  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  No  other  part 
of  the  Union  has  given  so  generously 
of  its  native  blood  to  upbuild  and 
enrich  other  commonwealths.  This 
native  emigration,  it  must  also  be 
remembered,  began  when  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  England  was  not 
large,  and  it  still  dribbles  on  in 
precious  drops,  now  that  the  natural 
increase  of  the  native  old  English 
stock  has  become  greatly  slackened. 
How  shall  the  West  repay  New  Eng- 
land for  that  priceless  gift  ? 

The  extent  of  this  drain  will  per- 
haps never  be  accurately  known, 
but  it  may  be  dimly  guessed  from  the 
statistics  of  population  in  New  Eng- 
land before  the  rate  of  native  increase 
had  so  woefully  fallen  off,  and  while 
yet  foreign  immigration  was  small. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
were  early  peopled  mainly  from  the 
other  New  England  States.  New 
Hampshire  in  turn  gave  much  to 
Maine,  while  Vermont  early  began  to 
help  people  New  York  and  the  West. 
Both  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 

*  At  first  the  painers  at  the  expense  r{  New  England 
were  Ohio.  IMinois.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  of  the 
Northwest  Territory';  later,  Iowa  and  other  Western 
States.  Indiana  receive«l  manv  New  En^rlandcrs. 
but  perhaps  as  many  Southerner^.  Much  of  this 
movement  occurred  before  1840.  and  not  a  little  of 
It  before  iHoo. 


had  their  chief  gro\^i:h  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  when  foreign 
immigration  yet  counted  for  little. 
Since  then  the  loss  from  native 
emigration  has  been  only  a  little 
more  than  made  good  by  the  coming 
aliens,  and  population  has  thus  been 
almost  at  a  stand.  Maine's  rapid 
growth  was  between  1790  and  1810, 
when  she  tapped  the  other  New 
England  States  for  their  best  old 
English  blood.  Since  i860  her  growth 
has  been  slow,  but  she  now  has 
nearly  100,000  foreigners,  many  of 
whom  have  merely  replaced  her 
vanishing  sons  of  the  old  native 
stock. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  unlike  the  three  north- 
em  New  England  States,  date  their 
great  growth  from  the  epoch  of  large 
foreign  immigration,  although  Rhode 
Island,  early  to  develop  manufac- 
tures, probably  drew  considerably 
upon  the  native  population  of  her 
neighbors;  and  Boston,  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  New  England,  has  always 
drawn  to  herself  native  stock  from 
all  her  neighbors.  Connecticut  had 
about  250,000  people  at  the  close  of 
the  1 8th  century,  mostly  of  the  .native 
stock.  In  1840  her  population  had 
grown  only  23  percent,  and  the  slow- 
ness of  her  growth  was  mainly  due 
to  the  drain  from  native  emigration. 
It  was  precisely  in  the  period  after 
1840,  when  foreign  immigration  began 
to  be  large,  that  her  pace  quickened, 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  swift,  until 
at  length,  between  the  unchecked 
native  outflow  and  the  swelling  alien 
inflow,  the  foreign-bom  and  their 
children  made  up  in  1900  nearly 
three  fifths  of  her  people. 

The  case  of  Massachusetts  is  that 
of  Connecticut  intensified.  From 
1790  to  1800  she  grew  less  than  12 
percent  and  she  did  no  better  be- 
tween 1800  and  1 8 10,  while  from 
1 810  to  1820  her  gain  was  only  8 J 
percent.  During  all  this  time  the 
native  drain  to  the  West  must  have 
been  large,  for  race  suicide  was  not 
then  a  problem  in  Massachusetts. 
Between  1820  and  1830,  when  foreign 
immi Juration  began  to  be  felt,  her  gain 
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was  more  than  16J  percent.  The  na- 
tive outgo  went  on  in  the  succeeding 
decades,  but  incoming  aliens  more  than 
made  good  the  loss  in  numbers.  The 
Civil  War  increased  the  native  drain, 
and  temporarily  checked  immigration. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  decade  1860-70 
the  State  literally  ran  blood,  and  the 
hemorrhage  was  largely  of  the  old 
native  fluid.  Immigration  quickly  set 
in  again  after  the  war,  and  rapidly 
increased,  while  the  native  sons  and 
daughters  never  ceased  their  flow  to 
the  West,  so  that  in  1900  foreigners 
numbered  30  percent  of  the  whole 
people,  and  39  percent  more  were 
native  children  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  natives  increased  in  the  decade 
1 890-1 900  only  76,000,  while  the 
whole  gain  was  575,000. 

It  has  been  New  England's  fortune 
while  suffering  this  long  and  disastrous 
bloodletting  to  receive  by  transfusion 
into  her  veins  just  the  fluid  least 
suited  to  the  constitution  of  a  body 
politic  of  such  origin  and  history  as 
hers.  To  drop  the  sanguinary  figure 
of  speech,  the  aliens  that  have  come 
to  her  in  place  of  her  native  emigrants 
are  a  crude  mass  differing  from  the 
old  native  stock  in  race,  religion  and 
temperament.  To  these  New  Eng- 
landers,  one  people  with  more  than 
two  centuries  of  English  Puritanism 
behind  them,  and  with  their  racial, 
religious  and  temperamental  char- 
acteristics intensified  by  training  and 
tradition,  have  come  the  Irish  Cath- 
olic, and  the  Portuguese  Catholic,  the 
French  Canadian  Catholic  and  recent- 
ly the  Italian  Catholic.  Now  also 
are  coming  thousands  from  Central 
Europe,  many  of  them  also  Catholic. 
The  Hebrews,  and  the  Protestants  of 
German,  English  and  Scandinavian 
stock  have  come  in  much  smaller 
numbers.  Would  you  figure  to  your- 
self the  gravity  of  the  problem  thus 
set  for  native  New  Englanders  by  this 
multiple  alien  influx,  fancy  a  like 
number  of  ardent  Prostestants  with 
the  Puritan  tradition  poured*  into 
any  Catholic  country  of  Europe.  No 
other  part  of  the  Union  save  the 
South  with  its  knotty  race  problem 
has  been  put  to  such  a  test.     None 


other  has  striven  to  entertain  upon 
a  small  and  far  from  fertile  area,  so 
enormous  a  mass  of  foreigners,  racially, 
religiously  and  temperamentally  an- 
tagonistic to  the  natives.  Worse 
stUl,  perhaps,  no  other  Ame'rican 
community  was  so  little  fitted  to 
meet  the  changed  political  and  social 
conditions  brought  about  by  the 
coming  of  such  strangers.  New  Eng- 
landers have  inherited  something 
of  insular  suspicion  as  to  the  alien, 
and  it  may  be  guessed  that  their 
century-long  drain  of  native  stock 
has  left  behind  at  home,  in  part  at 
least,  the  more  impenetrable  of  the 
race,  precisely  those  least  fitted 
temperamentally  to  make  one  with 
themselves  a  horde  of  strangers. 
Before  1840  New  England  was  as  one 
people,  and  New  Englanders,  how- 
ever much  they  might  disagree  among 
themselves,  Imew  by  instinct  the 
minds  of  one  another,  were  used  to 
the  habits  and  ideals  of  their  fellows. 
To-day  the  native  New  Englander 
of  the  old  stock  begins  to  be  almost 
a  stranger  in  the  land  of  his  ancestors, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  re- 
sents the  change. 

Even  the  native  American  of  Eng- 
lish stock  coming  a  stranger  to  New 
England  has  a  sense  that  the  New 
Englander  of  Puritan  ancestry  is 
perhaps  a  little  lacking  in  spiritual 
and  intellectual  hospitality,  and  that 
too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  Eng- 
land has  been  bitterly  called  the 
"home  of  isms."  Such  a  stranger, 
if  he  happen  to  be  a  lover  of  English 
tradition,  will  feel  with  delight  the 
inherited  characteristics  of  the  native. 
He  will  take  joy  in  the  recurrence 
of  fine  old  English  place  and  family 
names;  he  will  note  with  satisfaction 
the  persistent  ancient  English  taste 
for  social  respectability,  and  a  reg- 
ularly ordered  if  homely  society.  He 
will  read  in  the  lineaments  of  the  New 
Englander  those  of  his  English  an- 
cestor, sharpened  perhaps  by  climatic 
conditions,  and  by  the  intellectual 
alertness  of  a  commercial  community 
long  used  to  democratic  self-govern- 
ment. He  will  detect  even  in  the 
ringing  twang  of  the  Yankee  speech 
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something  nearly  reminiscent  of  the 
old  racial  home.  Along  with  all  this, 
he  will  surely  feel  also  a  remnant  of 
intellectual-  and  spiritual  insularity 
hardly  so  marked  elsewhere  except 
in  parts  of  the  South  isolated  by  long 
years  of  slavery,  and  undisturbed  by 
recent  immigration,  domestic  or  for- 
eign. If  the  stranger  come  from 
a  region  that  has  long  since  lived 
through  its  phase  of  social,  political 
and  religious  know-not hingism,  he  is 
likely  to  be  struck  by  the  more  con- 
servative native's  social  and  religious 
rigidity,  by  his  ill-disguised  or  undis- 
guised hostility  to  the  foreigner  and 
the  child  of  the  foreigner,  by  his 
impatience  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  huge  task  set  him  in  the  problem 
of  assimilating  these  strangers. 

It  is  true — ^as  Mr.  D.  A.  Willey 
has  ably  shown  in  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine for  January  —  that  the  New 
Englander  has  made  an  honest,  labori- 
ous and  long-continued  effort  to  as- 
similate the  foreigner.  The  New 
England  conscience  has  strongly  as- 
serted itself  in  this  matter,  and  to- 
day in  many  New  England  cities  the 
public  schools,  splendidly  sustained 
by  the  liberal  outpouring  of  revenue, 
are  in  large  part  engaged  in  making 
Americans  of  the  newcomers,  both 
children  and  adults.  In  this  matter 
the  New  England  conscience  is,  indeed, 
blameless,  and  perhaps  even  the 
New  England  heart  has  been  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  stranger;  but  the 
New  England  temperament  and  taste 
have  revolted.  To  the  eye  of  in- 
herited New  England  respectability, 
the  alien,  sprawling  vulgarly  and 
often  insolently  at  home  upon  the 
once  neat  and  sacred  doorstep,  has 
been  a  sorry  spectacle;  the  more  so 
that  the  alien  has  perversely  loved 
his  own  religion  and  social  traditions, 
and  even  his  own  vices,  rather  than 
those  to  which  the  New  Englander 
has  long  been  accustomed. 

In  New  England  oftener  than  else- 
where one  hears  the  phrase  "  Irish 
Catholic'*  used  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
and  one  finds  socially  well-placed 
persons  anxious  to  explain  away  a 
family  name    of    Irish    connotation. 


The  looker-on  in  New  England  must 
feel  that  the  foreign  element  is  less 
nearly  one  with  the  old  stock  here  than 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  where 
immigration  has  long  been  a  familiar 
fact.  Indeed,  in  some  New  Eng- 
land cities,  such  as  Boston,  where 
foreigners  and  their  children  are 
usually  in  control  of  local  politics,  the 
natives  of  the  old  English  stock  are 
apt  to  regard  their  rulers  almost  as 
an  alien  garrison.  The  City  Hall  in 
some  New  England  communities  is 
hardly  better  loved  by  the  old  native 
population  than  "the  Castle**  by  the 
Irish  of  Dublin.  Nowhere  outside  of 
New  England,  except  in  the  South  with 
its  huge  negro  population,  do  social 
lines  so  nearly  run  with  racial  lines. 
Intermarriage  of  the  old  native  stock 
with  the  foreigner  or  the  child  of  the 
foreigner  is  not  common.  It  is  more 
than  sixty  years  since  the  Irish  began 
coming  to  New  England  in  large 
numbers,  yet  to-day  the  descendants 
of  the  first  Irish  immigrants,  some 
perhaps  the  great-grandchildren  of 
the  earliest  to  come  in  as  infants,  find 
themselves  more  nearly  at  one  with 
the  Irish  immigrant  of  yesterday 
than  with  the  New  Englander  of 
Puritan  stock. 

The  social  blue-book  of  no  great 
American  city  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  probably  shows  few^er 
un-English  names  than  that  of  Bos- 
ton. The  native  New  Englander, 
proudly  content  with  his  Puritan 
past,  glorying  in  his  own  impene- 
trability to  alien  ideals,  living  in  his 
own  social  circle,  attending  his  own 
church,  frets  beneath  the  galling 
political  yoke  of  the  stranger  in  the 
municipalities,  and  looks  forward 
with  a  sort  of  angry  and  impotent 
despair  to  the  time  when  that  stranger 
shall  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  State  governments  in  all  their 
departments  and  shall  have  come  to 
represent  New  England  at  Washing- 
ton. In  truth  there  is  still  throughout 
much  of  New  England  a  strong  lin-  • 
gering  flavor  of  that  old  aristocratic 
Federalism  which  led  the  academic 
class  of  rather  more  than  a  century 
ago    to    look    upon    the    success    of 
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Jefferson  and  his  Democratic- Repub- 
lican party  as  the  precursor  of  social, 
and  political  ruin.  In  course  of  time 
New  Englanders  of  academic  tra- 
dition became  reconciled  to  the 
Democratic- Republican  rule,  but  with 
the  influx  of  the  foreigner,  they 
reacted  toward  their  old  attitude. 
To-day  the  native  stock  presents  some 
aspects  of  an  aristocracy,  though 
happily  one  that  comes  nearer  than 
most  aristocracies  to  realizing  the 
finest  implications  of  the  word. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  commun- 
ities divided  into  hostile  camps,  and 
cut  in  twain  by  racial  lines,  should 
show  startling  social  and  political 
ills;  but  such  ills  are  not  to  be  set 
down  against  any  one  portion  of  the 
people.  True,  cities  controlled  by 
foreigners  and  their  children  have 
exhibited  gross  abuses,  and  if  New 
England's  ills  were  political  only, 
perhaps  they  might  be  saddled  upon 
the  strangers.  But  with  the  loss  of 
the  native  stock  through  emigration, 
with  the  influx  of  foreigners,  and 
with  the  failure  of  the  native  remnant, 
hardened  in  inherited  insularity,  to 
understand  and  assimilate  the  new- 
comers. New  England  has  shown 
signs  of  other  than  political  decay. 
Perhaps  her  dwindling  agriculture, 
her  lost  primacy  in  commerce,  her 
threatened  loss  of  leadership  in  manu- 
factures can  be  set  down  to  other 
causes  than  the  change  in  the  balance 
of  her  population,  but  along  with  these 
signs  of  decay  has  gone  a  steady 
lessening  in  her  intellectual  influ- 
ence upon  the  coimtry  at  large. 
We  may  yet  hear  the  scornful 
inquiry,  "  Who  reads  a  New  England 
book?" 

Although  New  England  has  been 
parting  with  her  old  native  stock  ever 
since  colonial  times,  nevertheless, 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
she  was  mainly  one  people  in  religion 
race,  language  and  tradition.  It 
was  precisely  when  New  England, 
through  emigration  and  her  incapa- 
city to  understand  and  assimilate  her 
fast-coming  aliens,  ceased  to  be  one 
jpeople  and  became  a  divided  house- 
hold, that  her  intellectual  influence 


began  to  decline.  In  the  middle 
decades  of  the  last  century,  when 
as  yet  foreign  immigration  was  not 
overwhelming,  and  the  slowly  dwin- 
dling native  stock  still  held  its  own. 
New  England  was  in  the  midst  of 
her  great  literary  period.  Her  glory 
of  that  time  was  a  group'  of  native 
writers  and  thinkers  come  of  old  Eng- 
lish stock.  Their  influence  continued 
through  the  Civil  War  period,  but 
their  work  was  essentially  finished 
when  the  last  century  reached  its 
fourth  quarter.  Several  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  were  then  dead,  and 
others  were  living  in  unproductive 
old  age,  while  even  most  of  the  young- 
er men  of  the  group  had  done  the 
bulk  of  their  important  work.  A 
full  generation  has  now  passed,  and 
no  new  group  of  the  sort  has  arisen. 
Streets  of  Boston  trodden  fiCfhiliarly 
forty  years  ago  b/  the  most  distin- 
guished body  of  thinkers  and  writers 
that  any  single  American  community 
has  ever  possessed,  are  now  crowded 
with  hurrying  Philistine  thousands 
as  little  marked  by  aught  that  can 
be  called  distinction  as  those  of  half 
a  dozen  other  great  towns  unadorned 
with  a  noble  past,  and  are  lined 
with  shops  of  materialistic  appeal, 
with  here  and  there  a  heart-breaking 
display  in  the  name  of  popular  art. 
The  old  native  stock,  still  singularly 
pure  in  strain,  and  often  bearing 
distinctive  marks  of  race,  retains 
its  primacy  in  many  things,  its  in- 
herited intellectual  aptitudes  of  many 
kinds,  but  hardly  of  the  highest  kind. 
New  England  still  has  excellent 
scholars,  brilliant  professional  men, 
able  business  administrators,  chiefly 
of  the  old  native  stock;  but  she  is  not 
producing  creative  intellects,  she  is 
no  longer  giving  to  the  country 
intellectual  pioneers.  The  divine 
spark  has  fled.  It  is  almost  half  a 
century  since  her  intellectual  in- 
fluence was  at  its  height,  and  he 
would  be  a  sanguine  man  who  should 
think  to  detect  at  this  time  premoni- 
tions of  another  such  period,  although 
it  is  possible  that  such  a  period  is 
even  now  preparing.  New  England 
still  has  charm  and  a  high  distinction 
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in  her  academic  class,  especially 
among  the  older  members  of  that 
body,  but  her  intellectual  sceptre  has 
passed  to  other  hands.  After  send- 
ing her  sons  and  daughters,  for  the 
better  part  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
to  people  the  West,  she  gave  the 
flower  of  her  youth  in  patriotic 
thousands  to  perish  upon  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Civil  War,  thus  robbing 
her  native  young  women  of  their 
proper  mates;  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  from  this  last 
act  of  self-sacrifice  dates  the  decline 
of  her  intellectual  influence.  She 
gave  too  much. 

The  conditions  that  lead  up  to  such 
an  intellectual  flowering  as  New 
England  showed  in  her  great  ndd- 
century  period  of  literary  activity 
are  commonly  obscure,  but  her  lit- 
erary group  of  that  time  was  surely 
in  some  sort  the  outcome  of  her 
social  oneness.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  years  her  people,  one  in  race 
and  aspiration,  had  lived  upon  their 
own  soil,  and  possessed  the  privilege 
of  local  self-government,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  free  self-development,  and 
her  one  great  period  of  literary  self- 


expression  was  largely  the  fruit  of 
those  conditions.  When  the  imptdse 
that  gave  us  that  period  was  dead, 
she  no  longer  had  the  conditions  out 
of  which  a  like  period  could  come. 
She  had  failed  to  make  one  with  her 
native  remnant  the  strangers  that 
came  to  fill  the  void  left  by  her 
departing  sons  and  daughters,  and 
she  is  taking  now  no  distinguished 
part  in  the  effort  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  to  find  intellectual 
and  artistic  self-expression  under 
the  conditions  begotten  of  our  hetero- 
geneous modem  democracy. 

Will  the  native  stock  find  means 
within  itself  and  through  the  surcease 
granted  by  some  automatic  or  other 
check  to  immigration  to  work  the 
miracle  of  assimilation  now  urgently 
demanded  of  it?  Or  is  New  Eng- 
land's next  great  period  of  intel- 
lectual achievement  and  influence  to 
sparkle  with  names  that  speak,  not 
of  her  old  English  past,  but  of 
the  time  when  the  strangers  and 
their  children  began  to  dominate 
the  land  of  the  Puritans  and  to 
forge  for  New  England  a  new  social 
unity.** 


LETTERS  TO  SANCHIA 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 


FOURTH  LETTER  :  ON  THE  WOMAN'S  ART 


[The  writer  stayed  out  the  winter  at 
Land's  End,  engaged  in  the  absorbing 
pursuit  of  naturalizing  Alpine  plants 
upon  the  faces  of  rock  there.  He  has 
much  to  tell  Sanchia  of  this  work 
of  his — of  his  failure  in  past  years 
and  hopes  for  future.  We  read  of  An- 
drosac  lanuginosa,  Draba  aeizoides,  of 
Lithospermum  prostratum  (a  blue 
sheet  of  that),  and  of  Ramondia  pyren- 
aica,    ''that  exquisite  rosette  of  dark 


green  and  mauve,  of  which  I  can  never 
have  enough.  Rejoice  with  me,  Queen 
of  Flowers  and  Faery,  I  have  three — 
three  I — self-sown  plants  of  it,  which 
will  -flower  in  April,  I  must  be  here  to 
see;  and  it  will  be  well  that  you  were  here 
also.*'  His  enthusiasm  over  this  grow- 
ing passion  for  transforming  England 
by  means  of  flowers  goes  well  in  hand 
with  his  social  schemes.  He  had,  in 
fact,  discovered  his  life-work     *^Eng- 
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land  a  garden  / "  he  cries  out  in  a 
letter  to  Sanchia,  *'and  Englishmen  the 
gardeners !  I  'II  die  for  that  war- 
shout.  Isn't  it  finer  than  your  All- 
red  map,  X"—,  Cfe— ,  &  Co.?  Oh, 
men,  throw  down  your  big  drums  and 
concertinas;  forsake  your  bean-feasts 
and  city  dinners;  take  up  your  spades^ 
and  follow  me  I  What  is  your  bombast 
about,  if  not  to  make  this  panting 
country  more  fat  and  less  able  to  move; 
its  workmen  richer  and  so  more  idle  t 
Pah,  you  dullards,  what 's  worth  hav- 
ing beside  workf  He  turns  to  rend 
the  opposite  camp,  *'And  you,  trades- 
unionists,  with  your  eight-hours  day — 
do  you  know  what  you  are  about  t 
You  are  slaying  manhood;  that  's  what 
you  're  doing.  Every  hour  you  get 
taken  off  your  work-time  will  be  spent 
gaping  at  a  football  match,  or  goading 
whippets  to  kill  wired-in  rabbits.  And 
what  *s  the  worth  of  a  man  glutted  with 
dead  rabbits,  or  hoarse  with  ravings  at 
the  Oval  t  If  he  played  his  football  I 
might  have  less  to  say.  But  he  don't. 
He  pays  hirelings  to  do  it  for  him,  and 
eggs  them  on  by  howling  and  cursing. 
Agitate  for  the  right  to  work  longer 
hours,  you  blind  bats,  you;  agitate  for 
leave  to  work  the  flesh  off  your  fingers 
if  you  choose.  Then  at  least  you  HI 
have  got  freedom,  though  you  die  for  it. 
Better  die  free,  and  leave  free  men  to 
follow  you,  than  watch  slaves  play  your 
games  for  you — hey  t  " 

He  gets  very  wild  over  all  this,  and 
leads  his  young  Sanchia  across  a  diffi- 
cult country — with  frequent  apologies, 
however.  *  *  Queen  Mab,  forgive  me,  do. 
I  take  you  trapesing  through  the  market- 
place, and  soil  your  whiterobe  in  public 
mire.  Shame  upon  me  I  I  might  as 
well  draw  you  into  a  gin-palace  and 
make  you  sit  scared  among  the  sodden 
men  and  blue-nosed,  trembling  women 
there  as  lead  you  to  ponder  these  awful 
things.  But  you  have  a  great  soul, 
Sanchia,  and  can  go  where  Beatrice 
went,  I  hope." 

After  the  turn  of  the  year  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  Percival  house- 
hold. Sanchia' s  sister  Hawise  became 
Lady  Pinwell  and  lived  in  the  country, 
her  sister  Melusine  became  engaged  to  a 
Mr.  Gerald  Scales,  who  was  brother  to 


a  baronet,  and  her  sister  Victoria 
showed  signs  of  following  her  example. 
It  was  considered  time  for  Sanchia  her- 
self to  take  her  station  in  the  world.  In 
March  she  was  presented,  as  she  told  her 
friend.  She  sent  him  her  photograph, 
which  showed  her  stiff  in  her  glories 
of  feathers  and  lace;  and  he  acknow- 
ledged it  with  pleasant  irony.  ^'My 
frozen  dear,''  he  called  her,  ''my  saint 
in  a  feretory,"  and  Nuestra  sefiora  del 
Paso,  Our  Lady  of  the  Procession. 
**/  wonder  very  much  at  this  moment," 
he  says,  ''about  the  Brauronion  of 
Athens.  That  was  a  great  day,  you 
know,  for  Artemis  the  Bright.  There 
were  processions  of  unwedded  girls  in 
crocus-colored  tunics;  the  tallest  of 
them  carried  Artemis  herself,  all  the 
others — what  do  you  thinkt  Little 
bears.  Why  little  bears  f  Why,  in 
the  name  of  Glory,  little  bears  t  I  can 
answer  that.  Don't  you  know  about 
Callisto,  who  is  now  the  Great  Bear  in 
the  sky  t  Some  day  I  'U  tell  you. 
She  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  But  what 
led  me  on  to  this  was  the  consideration 
whether  they  decked  the  goddess  for  the 
procession  in  feathers  and  fallals,  and 
made  her  look  as  stiff  ana  startled  at 
once  as  you  look  here.  Your  eyes, 
my  dear  one,  are  quite  round, — like  the 

0  of  Giotto:  you  look  as  if  you  had  n't 
winked  them  for  an  hour.  When  they 
fixed  in  the  final  feather  and  turned  you 
to  the  looking  glass,  you  said,  'Oh  I' 
and  at  that  moment  the  frost  came  down, 
and  stuck  you  at  Oh  !  for  ever.  It 's 
charming,  as  the  shoivman  said,  but 
it 's  not  Emily.  . .  .  All  the  same,  I  wish 

1  had  been  in  the  Mall  among  the  loafers 
to  see  you  sedate  beside  Mamma, 
your  plumed  head  nodding  at  the 
window;  all  the  crowd  jostling  to  be- 
hold you,  nudging  ecu:h  other  and 
saying,  'There's  a  little  beauty/' 
Shrewd  judges,  those  crowds  of  the  Mall, 
I  fancy.  They  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience,  you  see,  being  descendants 
of  the  fellows  who  saw  your  great- 
grandmother  go  up  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
Queen  Charlotte  or  Queen  Adelaide,  as 
the  case  may  have  been." 

He  receives  her  accounts  of  gaieties 
with  relish ,  and  asks  after  her ' '  swains, ' ' 
as   he   calls   them — her   "young  Mr. 
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Dartrey,**  or  a  musical  acquaintance,  a 
M.  Sergius  Polschkin,  With  this  gen- 
tleman, who  swims  vigorously  for  a 
while  in  the  correspondence,  he  makes 
great  play.  He  dubs  him  variously 
Apollo,  Apollschkin,  Apollo's  kin, 
Apollo's  skin,  and,  by  a  sequence  of 
ideas,  Marsyas.  He  sends  him  Rus- 
sian greetings,  affects  to  believe  him  a 
spy  of  the  autocracy  come  to  inveigle 
him  back  to  Siberia.  ''Assure  him 
that  he  shall  have  me,''  he  tells  her, 
''upon  condition  that  he  puts  me  south 
of  Lake  Balkash.  That 's  where  I  want 
to  look  for  irises.  It  will  be  handy,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  for  Turkestan  also — 
and  Tibet,  whither  I  shall  certainly 
escape.  I  have  long  wanted  to  cross 
Tibet.  But  don't  tell  Marsyas  this, 
there  's  a  dear." 

He  left  Cornwall  in  April,  having 
gloried  in  the  blooming  of  his  ramon- 
dias,  and  pushed  his  leisurely  and  ran- 
dom way  northeastward.  In  May  he 
spent  a  few  days  in  Sanchia's  company, 
she  being,  as  before,  at  Gorston,  he  in 
or  near  Bill  Hill,  on  his  friend  Char- 
nock's  property.  What  passed  between 
them  can  only  be  gathered  from  what  I 
have.  He  thought  to  have  discovered 
her,  I  know,  nearer  to  him  than  mere 
sympathy  with  his  opinions  could  ever 
have  brought  her.  His  letters  alter 
from  that  moment,  subtly  but  unmistaka- 
bly.  It  is  not,  now,  that  he  loves  her — 
that  must  have  been  obvious  to  her  from 
the  beginning.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  she  loves  him.  He  never 
assumes  that,  nor  seems  greatly  con- 
cerned whether  she  does  or  not.  It  is 
that  she  knows  of  his  love  for  her,  and 
that  he  knows  of  her  knowledge  of  it. 
He  exults  in  that,  dallies  with  the  wild 
prospects  it  opens  to  him,  and  (as  will 
be  seen)  is  tempted,  and  (for  a  moment) 
yields.  He  recovers  himself  almost  at 
once,  and  by  a  fine  effort  takes  over  the 
command  again.  But  I  anticipate,  in 
saying  so  much,  what  I  have  now  to  cite. 
The  following  letter  is  dated  Mosedale, 
^th  June.  Mosedale  is  the  "  green  valley 
in  Wastdale"  which  was  one  of  his 
chosen  camping  grounds.  It  is  the  first 
he  sends  her  after  leaving  her  at  Gors^ 
ton;  hut  she  is  now  in  I^ndon  again, 
pursuing  the  Season,  and  pursued.] 


Mosedale,  5th  June. 

The  land  laughs,  but  not  so  loud 
as  I — nor  so  long.  All  about  Black 
Sail  the  white  mist-wreaths  stream 
and  fly;  but  not  so  fast,  driven  by 
the  West  wind,  as  my  thoughts,  which 
myr  heart-beats  urge.  Mosedale  Beck 
is  in  foaming  fettle,  and  some  Prim- 
ula japonica,  which  I  sowed  there 
last  year,  are  a  cloud  of  crimson, 
coral  and  salmon-pink,  floating  (as 
meseemeth)  over  a  bed  of  lettuce- 
green.  There  's  a  palette!  The  sun 
strikes  all  this  blaze  of  color,  and 
you  think  of  Van  Eyck's  Adoration 
of  the  Lamb— or  you  would  if  you 
were  here.  And  you  are  here,  my 
Blessed  One,  as  you  are  everywhere 
with  me.  A  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  of 
white  cloud  by  day,  in  the  glow  of  the 
fire,  in  the  gleam  of  the  doud  I  see 
your  holy  face;  and  as  the  brook 
murmurs  its  content  with  things  as 
they  are,  I  hear  your  low  clear  tones 
call  me  by  my  names  of  friend, 
brother — ah,  no  more  of  that!  Let 
me  remember  how  good  it  is  to  be 
alive  on  such  a  golden  morning. 

Now  bloom  white  violets,  now  daffodils, 
And  on  the  windy  uplands  lilies  bow; 
Now  breaks  to  flower  my  Flower,  and  fulfils 
Valley  and  hillside  with  her  rosy  glow. 
Meadows,  in  vain  you  laugh  your  idle  grace! 
What  have  ye  that  she  hath  not  in  her  face? 

A  long  way  after  Meleager;  but  he 
never  sang  his  "HSiy  Xevicotov  AiAAo 
more  stoutly  than  I  my  jingle.  Why 
do  lovers  howl  and  rend  their  gar- 
ments when  they  are  parted  ?  There 's 
that  same  Meleager,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  wailing  ^Apvtumul 
"She's  been  taken  from  me,"  he 
raves;  "what  beast  could  be  so 
cruel?"  All  because  poor  dear 
Heliodora  went  back  to  town,  to  be 
taken  out  to  parties  by  her  mamma, 
to  have  gilded  youths  about  her  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  quite  a  swarm  of 
them  buzzing  over  her  dance-card, 
and  scribbling  their  initials  all  over 
it,  with  little  white  pencils  held  most 
uncomfortably  in  white-kid  gloves. 
You  see,  I  know  all  about  it,  and  ain't 
jealous.     No,  no;  I  leave  that  to  the 
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God  of  Moses  and  other  uneasy  despots 
— parties  who  have  such  a  high  opinion 
of  themselves  that  they  are  forced  to 
have  low  ones  of  their  ladies.  I 
protest,  by  the  light  I  have,  that  it 
is  n*t  at  all  necessary  for  me  to  see  you, 
though  extremely  so  that  I  should 
love  you,  and  have  what  I  have. 
Why,  what  should  I  do  with  you  that 
I  have  not  done  better  already? 
Watch  you,  touch  your  hand  in  a 
crowd,  edge  up  with  Apollo  and 
brisk  Mr.  Dartrey  to  take  you  out 
a-dancing?  No,  by  Hercules,  but  I 
do  better  with  you  here.  I  see  you, 
feel  your  nearness,  know  you  thrill- 
ing in  the  dusk.  "Thou  and  I, 
sphered  in  solitude" — thou  and  I! 
And  that 's  better  than  to  spy  after 
you  in  the  park;  and  as  for  dancing — 
why,  you  are  dancing  with  the  daf- 
fodils here  in  Mosedale,  and  I  play 
the  tune  on  my  pipe,  like  Daphnis 
or  some  other  son  of  Pan.  Let 
Apollo  caper  in  Grosvenor  Square 
and  steer  you  in  and  out  of  the 
throng;  your  soul,  my  soul,  is  here 
with  me,  treading  the  Galaxy  in  a 
dance  to  no  mortaJ  music.  How  am 
I  to  condescend  to  trivial  intercourse 
with  you  who  have  given  me  of  your 
heart's  communion?  Never,  never, 
never.  You  and  I  have  done  imper- 
ishably.  I  surrender  to  your  Dart- 
reys  and  Polschkins  your  temporary 
dwellingplace,  much  too  good  for 
them  though  it  be. 

That 's  the  kind  of  lover  you  have. 
Queen  Mab,  for  so  you  have  made 
him.  *  He  is  very  well  content  that 
you  should  let  your  light  shine  on 
herded  London,  though  the  light 
shine  Jn  darkness  and  the  darkness 
comprehend  it  not.  Here  and  there 
will  be  one  who  will  be  able  to  walk 
in  your  beam.  Dia  Artemis,  I  praise 
the  gods  of  the  country  for  what  I 
have  of  you. 

I  am  very  well  content  to  plod  my 
country  ways  and  know  you  wielding 
your  spells  in  town.  A  great  power 
is  in  your  thin  sweet  hands,  my  sweet; 
you  are  in  the  way  of  being  a  great 
artist.  If  I  take  a  professional  view 
of  your  life  and  conversation  you 
must  n't  blame  me;  for  botcher  that 


I  may  be,  I  'm  an  artist  myself,  or 
no  lover.  And  perhaps  you  remem- 
ber how  we  talked  about  Art  in  the 
park,  under  the  golden  oaks,  and  how 
you  repined  at  having  to  give  up 
your  hopes  of  a  studio;  and  how  I 
told  you  that  painting  was  n't  the 
woman's  art,  nor  sculpture  neither, 
nor  poetry  neither.     Do  you? 

Well,  I  stick  to  that.  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  wore  trousers,  but  could  n't 
paint  any-  better.  Good  soul,  she 
was  no  Rubens.  George  Eliot  played 
Tenth  Muse  in  St.  John's  Wood  Road, 
or  somewhere  of  the  sort,  and  had  a 
humor  of  her  own  for  which  she  had 
to  pay — ^as  none  knew  better  than 
she.  Aurora  Leigh  wrote  verses, 
and  her  great  old  burning  poet 
smothered  her  with  incense,  but 
did  n't  make  a  poet  of  her  for  all 
that.  He  simply  proved  what  an 
artist  she  was  in  her  own  art — which 
no  man  can  touch.  There  's  man's 
art,  you  must  know,  and  woman's  art; 
and  though  I  love  every  stroke  of 
your  brush,  and  know  how  sensitive 
it  is,  and  how  patient,  yet  I  see  you  an 
immortal  artist  without  any  brushes 
at  all,  in  a  stuff  more  subtle  than 
paint,  more  shining  than  Pheidias's 
ivory  and  gold;  and  I  see  the  crowd 
before  your  masterpiece  hushed  and 
still.  Some  of  them  cover  their 
eyes  and  others  say  their  prayers, 
and  others  laugh  for  mere  joy  of  great 
work.  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
little  artist?  Is  n't  that  an  art  worth 
your  pains? 

It 's  an  art  so  difficult,  to  be  worked 
at  under  conditions  so  confusing, 
that  it  's  only  one  woman  in  a  thou- 
sand can '  succeed  in  it.  Charm,  as 
with  all  arts,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it; 
I  fear  it  must  be  owned,  too,  that 
persuasion  is  an  essential.  But,  like 
every  great  form  of  Art,  yours  is 
didactic.  It  teaches  involuntarily  vir- 
tue, temperance  and  holiness.  Men 
and  women  come  and  behold  it,  and 
go  their  ways  the  better  for  having 
seen  it,  and  the  richer  for  the  ex- 
perience, and  the  cleaner  for  purged 
emotions,  or,  it  may  be,  fired  by  its 
excellence'  to  a  generous  rivalry, 
themselves  to  work  for  such  high  ends. 
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What  can  be  better?  If  you  can  so 
work  upon  your  delicate  surface  as  to 
mould  it  close  to  your  noble  soul,  and 
impress  it  with  your  own  quality: 
if  in  the  gallery  of  the  world  you  can 
unveil  yourself  for  the  thousand  pair 
of  eyes  to  see,  and  praise  God  for  the 
grace  to  see — ^why,  what  an  artist 
you  are,  and  what  an  audience  you 
have!  No  painter  since  this  world 
began  to  spin  had  such  a  one,  no 
musician,  no  church-builder.  Chris- 
topher Wren,  you  may  think,  had  a 
greater,  thronging  his  great  dome 
on  the  hill;  but  I  tell  you,  no.  For 
you,  as  you  go  your  ways  about  the 
city,  will  every  day  pass  more  people 
than  Paul's  would  hold,  and  need 
not  pass  one  but  will  go  on  his  road, 
unknowingly,  the  better  for  the 
moment's  nearness  to  you.  Like 
a  whiff  of  thyme  on  a  grassy  down, 
like  a  breath  of  violets  from  a  bank, 
or  of  bean-flower  blown  across  a 
dusty  hedge,  some  gentle  exhalation 
of  your  soul  sighed  through  your  body 
will  hint  to  the  passion-driven  wretch 
things  innocent  and  quiet.  The  blue 
beam  of  your  steadfast  eyes  may  turn 
his  own  to  heaven;  a  chance-caught, 
low,  sweet  tone  of  your  voice  may 
check  clamor;  an  answer  may  turn 
his  wrath;  the  mere  hang  of  your 
clothes,  so  nearly  will  they  express 
your  nature,  may  send  him  on 
his  way  hopeful  and  renewed.  You 
can't  know — it 's  none  of  your  affair 
— how  or  to  what  end  your  art  will 
tell.  All  your  business  as  artist 
is  to  work  perfectly,  to  have  the 
vision  and  to  get  it  down. 

What  a  material  to  work  with — 
fine,  moving,  breathing,  quick-flutter- 
ing flesh  I  Infinitely  more  elastic  than 
painter's  stuff;  warm,  tinged  with 
life,  instinct  with  it;  rhythmic,  elo- 
quent. You  can  be  picture,  form, 
poem,  symphony  in  one.  You  ad- 
dress the  mind  through  every  sense. 
Every  gesture  is  charged,  every  throb 
can  express,  every  word  be  a  phrase, 
every  look  a  tone!  Think  of  it,  San- 
chia,  before  you  turn  away.  Think 
well  whether  upon  that  exquisite 
medium  you  cannot  impress  your 
best. 


As  I  write  I  fire  from  within,  and 
see  a  vision  of  a  woman  to  whom  a 
whole  world  might  bow  down.  It  *s 
not  for  most  women,  I  think;  it  *s 
for  very  few;  but  there  *s  no  doubt 
about  its  possibility.  It 's  no  harder 
for  a  woman  to  make  herself  a  work 
of  supreme  art  than  for  a  man  to 
paint  a  Las  Meninas  or  write  a  P^re 
Goriot,  But  she  must  have  a  genius 
for  self-expression — and  you  have  it. 

The  Ideal,  since  men  first  looked  up 
to  the  heights,  has  always  been  in 
the  shape  of  a  woman.  Sex  has  much 
to  do  with  that,  I  don't  doubt,  for 
man  has  always  been  the  maker 
and  has  always  dreamed  of  what 
he  can  never  be.  Athena  of  the  men 
of  Attica,  Artemis  of  the  Arcadians, 
Mary  of  the  Christians — it  has  always 
been  so.  The  holiest  thing  of  all,  the 
most  mysterious  and  inaccessible  has 
worn  the  bounty  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  God  has  spoken  through 
her  eyes.  Grey-blue  eyes,  ringed 
with  dark,  for  me.  A  slim  and  pliant 
form.  A  face  of  pure  oval  faintly 
tinged  with  rose.  A  round  and  firm 
chin,  where  character  strikes  sharply 
yet  gently.  Pale  lips  drooping  at  the 
comers  ever  so  little — for  sympathy, 
you  know.  That  proud  Greek  bow 
is  too  remote  from  our  labor  and 
sorrow.  Broad  brows  speaking  can- 
dor and  charity  to  the  wise  and  the 
wayward  alike.  An  ardent  mind, 
eager  for  light;  a  habit  so  strung  to 
purpose  and  action  that  chastity  is 
involved;  and  withal  a  glowing  heart 
which  love  will  one  day  blow  into  a 
flame,  and  thus  fulfil  the  woman  from 
the  maid.  Some  day,  Sanchia,  some 
day  the  woman  will  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  work  done.  Then,  like  a  priest 
who  has  conversed  with  mystery  and 
been  face  to  face  with  the  holiest,  I 
shall  stand  up  before  the  people  on 
their  knees.  lie,  missa  est  I  shall  say 
— and  bid  the  boy  blow  out  the  altar- 
candles. 

A  vision  of  life  indeed  rises  up,  and 
lifts  me  after  it.  The  shifts  I  am  at 
to  make  my  own  little  world  a  simple 
cleanly,  wholesome  place  drop  sud- 
denly off  me  like  superfluous  clothes. 
One  is  only  driven  to  wear   them. 
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mark  you  well,  as  screens  against  the 
mire  and  bad  smells  of  modem  ways. 
Where  the  treasure  is  there  will  the 
heart  be  also.  Nothing  need  vex 
him  who  has  the  treasure  in  his  heart. 
Life  turns  inwards,  and  keeps  out  the 
cold — as  gipsies  turn  their  backs  to 
the  weather  and  spread  their  hands 
to  the  crackling  logs. 

Mine  is  a  lonely  life,  you  know, 
and  often  I  am  forced  to  bawl  my 
song,  "The  jolly  life  I  lead,"  for  fear 
I  should  hear  the  under-current  of 
nMSgiving,  and  listen  for  nothing  else. 
So,  like  Figaro,  I  make  haste  to  laugh, 
and  thus  continue  to  delude  myself 
till,  by  and  by,  the  mood  passes,  and 
I  can  look  up  at  the  stars  or  the  open 
sky  and  know  that  I  am  in  tune  with 
them.  That 's  a  great  business  of 
ours,  I  assure  you,  to  make  a  har- 
mony. Listen  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  and  screw  up  to  the  pitch 
they  keep.  There  's  our  art  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world.     For  we  all 


aim  at  that — ^no  less;  and  I  with  the 
rest.  You  know  my  gospel  and  won't 
take  it  amiss  for  being  somewhat 
musty.  Poverty,  poverty,  poverty! 
That 's  the  cry,  if  you  would  be  rich, 

0  son  of  man.  But  now,  when  I 
crave  the  treasure  of  your  golden 
heart,  my  saint,  and  sigh  sometimes 
that  I  may  have  to  go  without  it, 
ain't  I  the  very  inconsistent  poor  devil 

1  complain  of  my  next-door  neighbor 
for  being?  Of  course  I  am.  Yet — 
oh,  for  the  deep  draught  of  your  eyes 
I  lately  had!  Oh,  to  read  the  great 
trust  in  your  long  gaze!  Oh,  for  the 
assurance  of  your  thrilled  voice, 
and  oh,  for  the  touch  of  your  hand! 
I  *m  a  recreant,  I  see.  Farewell, 
Sanchia. 

[It  seems  that  he  was  fired  indeed. 
He  wrote  again — very  shortly  after — on 
his  way  to  the  South  and  to  her.] 

I  am  coming  to  see  you.  I  must  see 
you  once  more — and  then,  if  you  please, 
never  again. 


FIFTH  LETTER:  THE  TRAMP'S  TESTAMENT 


\The  writer,  my  friend,  scared  out  of 
his  philosophy  made  forced  marches 
from  Wastdale  to  London,  arriving 
there  in  June,  the  season  at  its  height. 
What  sort  of  appearance  his  lean 
figure,  clad  in  white  sweater  and  grey 
flannel  trowsers^  with  his  swarthy 
darkly-smiling  face  and  eyes  of  gypsy* 
black,  may  have  made  there — say,  in 
Bond  Street  of  a  fine  afternoon — one 
can  but  guess.  It  may  have  been,  and 
let  us  hope  it  was  so,  that  he  had  aU 
ready,  in  those  early,  vehement  years  of 
his  life,  learned  to  accommodate  himself 
to  ike  prejudices  of  society.  Later  on 
he  had  certainly  done  so,  for  I  met  him 
frequently  in  London  tn  ipo^4S, 
and  found  nothing  garish  in  his  ap- 
pearance. He  had  a  dress<oat  at  that 
time,  and  might  have  sat  among  his 
peers  at  the  opera  without  remark, 
though  I  believe  he  never  did.  He  used, 
I  think,  to  say  that  you  could  only  hear 
music  properly  alone  or  with  musicians. 
Very  naturally,  then,  he  chose  the  gal- 
lery. But  these  are  trifles;  what  I  am 
now  concerned  to  say  is  Utat  he  came  to 
London  in  that  summer  of  'gs,  and  saw. 


not  once  but  frequently,  the  lady  of  his 
adoration.  He  was  with  her  in  picture 
galleries,  museums,  and  other  resorts  of 
lovers  and  friends;  she  went  with  him  to 
Kew,  to  Hampton  Court  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  pair  of  them  thoroughly  under- 
stood one  another. 

Then,  of  the  suddenest,  he  goes  away, 
and  Sanchia,  we  learn,  is  taken  abroad 
by  that  strenuous  friend  of  the  family. 
Lady  Mauleverer.  I  dcnCt,  frankly, 
know  how  that  came  about — how,  I 
mean,  her  incisive  ladyship  intervened, 
whether  before  or  after  the  letter- 
writer's  withdrawal;  whether  she  was 
cause  of  that  withdrawal  or  a  refuge  for 
the  charged  heart  of  a  forsaken  Sanchia. 
The  last  letter  I  can  publish  here  ex- 
plains the  curious  change  in  affairs 
only  from  the  writer's  Side.  Whether 
or  no  it  justifies  him  in  the  position  he 
has  taken  up,  to  Sanchia  Percival,  to 
you,  or  to  me,  are  questions  which  I 
don't  feel  able  to  answer.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  writer,  and  prefer  that  he 
should  speak  for  himself.] 
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Chanctonbury  Ring.     A  wild  night. 

All  the  hounds  of  heaven  and  hell 
are  loose  about  me  to-night.  The 
Southwest  has  opened  wide  his  gates, 
and  the  wind-pack  is  abroad.  But 
their  howling  and  the  gnashing  of 
their  teeth  cannot  drown  the  shrill 
music  of  my  heart.  This  is  the  song 
it  sings — I  have  loved,  I  have  loved — 
I  have  kissed  her  once,  and  let  her 
go.  Now  I  am  alone  in  the  dark, 
with  no  companion  but  a  dream. 

She  is  not  for  me — ^she  is  too  high. 
It  were  as  if  one  wooed  a  goddess. 
No,  no,  I  have  done  well  to  give  her 
back  her  heart,  to  put  away  her  thin 
sweet  hands,  to  look  my  last  into  her 
deep  eyes,  to  wait  my  last  upon  her 
sad  lips.  The  pain  she  has,  alone 
with  her  heart,  is  as  nothing  to  the 
wrong  I  dared  to  dream  against  her. 
She,  Sanchia,  the  tramp's  mate — 
hedgerow  comrade  of  his  disordered 
goings!  Madman,  what  were  you 
about  ? 

Now  the  dream  is  over.  It  has 
gone  as  this  great  storm  will  go. 
When  the  last  tatters  of  the  torn 
clouds  have  flown  their  way  before  the 
gale  I  shall  look  out  seaward  to  a 
white-rimmed  sky,  or  over  the  weald 
of  Sussex  to  the  blue  Surrey  hills  see 
Hindhead  like  a  broken  knife-blade, 
and  the  long  ridge  of  Leith  Hill 
shrouded  in  trees.  The  truce  of 
Heaven  will  shine  on  all  alike;  the 
sun,  rising  over  Wolstonbury,  will 
touch  the  spire  of  Cowfold,  and  warm 
the  grey  and  russet  of  old  Wiston 
into  life.  On  me  too  will  that  peace 
descend,  and  I  shall  tell  myself  that 
all  is  well.  For  Sanchia  lives  her 
holy  life,  thou  poor  fool;  and  thou 
mayst  love  her  all  thy  fill,  and  take 
joy  in  her  fair  going,  thanking  God 
for  all  that  she  has  been  to  thee. 
Thou  hast  had  thy  vision  of  Artemis 
the  Chaste.  Courage,  then,  do  thy 
work  in  the  world.  She  is  thy  friend 
for  ever — is  not  this  honor  enough  ? 

I  know  well  that  it  is. 

Ask  any  woman  you  please  which 
was  the  happiest  time  of  her  life, 
she  will  tell  you — the  year  of  her 
betrothal.     Ask    any    man,    he    will 


tell  you — his  bachelor  days.  What 
do  these  things  mean?  It  is  worth 
while  finding  out.  That  which  should 
be  the  perfecting  of  the  nature  of 
either,  when  the  two  human  hemi- 
spheres, as  Plato  puts  it,  are  one 
rounded  whole  again,  does  not  in 
either  case,  result  in  happiness.  Con- 
tentment, possibly,  but  not  happiness. 
Marriage,  then,  is  not  the  happy  state. 
How  then? 

It  is  not,  and  it  cannot  be,  as  it 
is  now  ordered;  for  the  notion  of 
possession,  of  property  once  mo»e, 
has  entered  in  and  vitiated  it.  It 
has  poisoned  the  nature  of  man,  and 
degraded  the  conscience  of  woman. 
Women  are  not,  it  may  be,  angels 
before  marriage,  it  is  certain  that  they 
should  not  be  property  afterwards. 
But  since,  by  virtue  of  a  legal  con- 
tract, they  are  technically  so,  a  man 
is  so  made  by  tradition  and  proneness 
to  possess  that  he  will  consider  her 
so,  even  against  his  own  judgment, 
even  despite  his  own  honor;  and  the 
moment  he  believes  himself  secure 
of  her  he  will  cease  to  serve  her. 
Now,  to  love  a  woman,  in  my  belief 
is  not  only  to  desire  her.  Much 
more  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  serve  her. 
The  better  part  of  loving  is  the  need 
to  give,  not  the  desire  to  receive.  In 
a  perfect  union  of  hearts  and  bodies 
the  rivalry  is  not  who  shall  get,  but 
who  shall  spend  the  more.  There 
should  be  no  end  to  that  noble  strife — 
nor  will  there  be  on  the  woman's  part; 
nor  need  there  be  on  the  man's,  if 
he  is  always  to  be  blessed.  Poisoned 
man  is  the  bane  of  marriage,  not  stray- 
ing woman.  It  is  natural  to  a  woman 
to  mate,  natural  to  a  man  to  master. 
But  unless  we  curb  that  brute  instinct 
in  the  man  there  can  be  no  real  hap- 
piness for  the  woman. 

As  for  me,  I  will  never  marry  as  the 
law  now  stands.  I  will  not  enslave 
any  woman.  To  put  into  my  hands 
legal  instruments  whereby  I  am 
secure  in  her  so  long  as  she  is  worth 
my  while,  and  free  of  her  the  moment 
she  does  what  it  is  my  right,  as  a 
man,  to  do;  so  to  treat  the  woman  in 
whose  eyes  I  have  seen  Heaven,  to 
whose   heart   I   go   for   peace,   is  to 
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insult  me  by  the  supposition  that 
I  can  so  insult  her.  I  will  never  do  it, 
Sanchia.     I  '11  become  a  monk  first. 

What 's  to  be  done  then.?  I  have 
nothing  heroic  to  suggest.  If  I  go 
maimed  through  life,  an  unrounded 
hemisphere,  I  *11  hobble  along,  my 
conscience  clear,  at  least.  And  per- 
haps "  Patience  and  shufHe  the  cards" 
is  as  good  a  roadside  saw  as  any 
other.  There  are  signs  that  the 
accursed  old  system  is  breaking  up, 
signs  on  all  sides.  Reasonable  per- 
sons have  long  lifted  their  eyebrows, 
and  now  are  beginning  to  lift  their 
voices.  So  the  time  may  be  coming 
when  they  can  lift  up  their  hearts. 
It  won't  be  yet;  you  and  I  may  never 
see  it.  It  was  expedient  once,  we 
read,  that  one  man  should  die  for  the 
people.  It  is  doubtless  necessary  that 
there  should  be  frequent  crucifixions. 
It  seems  to  be  the  way  of  the  world. 
A  man  to  whom  the  truth  is  blazed 
as  clear  as  noon  goes  out  into  the 
streets  filled  to  the  lips  with  his 
revelation.  Smug  citizens  avoid  him, 
put  up  their  shutters,  and  lock  their 
doors;  dogs  bark  at  his  heels;  the 
ribald  gather;  one  throws  a  stone. 
Then  comes  the  storm  upon  him,  in 
the  which  he  falls,  battered,  bleeding, 
with  glazed  eyes.  There  's  an  end 
of  the  blasphemer  who  dares  to 
question  established  order,  who  says 
that  use-and-wont  are  not  sacred 
at  all,  but  hoary  in  iniquity. 

Having  slain  him,  they  learn  that 
he  was  a  god,  and  his  revelation  a 
law  of  nature.  Up  goes  a  statue, 
and  his  words  are  read  as  gospel. 
That  's  how  we  get  on  in  this  quaint 
world,  climbing  to  the  stars  on  the 
heaped  bodies  of  our  heroes  and 
sages.  It  's  no  use  quarrelling  with 
it.  Whether  I  'm  to  trample  or  be 
trampled,  teach  me,  Sanchia,  not  to 
complain. 

If  I  had  been  less  certain  of  what 
honor  and  conscience  had  to  tell  me, 
I  had  made  you  mine  the  day  before 
yesterday — not  by  that  kiss  you  gave 
me,  but  by  others  I  had  given  you. 
My  beautiful,  ardent,  noble,  thrilled 
young  creature,  visible  incarnation 
of  all  that  is  clean  and  quick,  I  can 


thank  God  that  you  have  kissed  me 
once,  and  that  I  have  done  no  more 
than  receive  that  benediction.  They 
say  that  holy  Artemis  bent  over 
Endymion  as  he  lay  on  Latmos. 
'Tis  her  only  stooping:  she  never 
graced  Hippolytus  so  highly,  another 
devotee.  And  Dante  lived  to  walk 
the  dusty  wa)rs  of  Hell,  and  see  the 
live  silver  of  the  spheres,  having 
received  the  salutation  of  Beatrice. 
She  bowed  to  him,  once,  in  the  street. 
He  never  felt  chilly  after  that,  nor 
complained  of  short  rations.  God 
knows  that  I  shall  not. 

The  life  I  lead  seems  to  me  reason- 
able, because  it  shirks  nothing,  con- 
cedes nothing,  is  useful,  brings  me 
back  and  keeps  me  close  to  the  real 
Good  Things.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of 
a  man  I  "knew  once,  a  man  called 
Stansfield,  who  had  what  they  call 
misfortunes  ?  Such  indeed  they  were . 
His  children  grew  up  and  went  into 
the  world;  his  wife  tired  of  him  and 
went  her  ways  also.  He  was  left 
in  middle  life  with  nothing  but  some 
thousands  a  year  and  a  house  or  two. 
Odd  as  one  might  think  it,  they 
did  n't  satisfy  him.  He  let  them 
all  go — I  believe  that  he  endowed  a 
charity  with  them;  an  Almshouse  of 
sorts.  I  found  him  some  two  years 
ago  in  a  hollow  of  the  Dorsetshire 
Downs,  inhabiting  a  shepherd's 
wooden  hut,  living  mostly  on  what  he 
could  coax  out  of  the  unthrifty  soil. 
He  quoted  George  Borrow  to  me — 
**  There  's  night  and  day,  brother, 
both  sweet  things;  there  's  likewise 
the  wind  on  the  heath."  He  called 
these  the  Good  Things,  and  said  that 
they  were  good  enough  for  him. 
The  sun  the  wind,  the  rain;  I  too 
find  them  excellent.  And  if  I  want 
another  stand-by  or  a  stronghold  to 
fly  to,  I  can  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the 
everlasting  hills.  Black  Sail  will 
always  shelter  Mosedale,  and  in 
Chanctonbury  Ring  I  can  find  Pan 
and  the  Nymphs. 

The  storm  dies  down,  the  wet  stars 
behold  me.  Over  the  bones  of  dead 
Briton  and  dead  Roman  the  leaf 
mould  lies  quiet,  and  out  of  them 
spring    old    Goring's    beeches.     Dim 
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through  the  dark  I  can  guess  at  the 
great -breasted  downs,  and  hear  afar 
off  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bells. 
Courage  comes  back  after  a  night 
with  Pan  at  bis  fiercest;  the  nymphs 
peer  up  from  the  borstal,  or  through 
the  holt;  and  here  gleams  a  white 
shoulder,  and  there  weave  white  arms. 
The  God  of  Nature  is  a  kindly  soul. 
He  likes  us  to  have  courage,  and 
keep  good  hearts. 

Farewell,  Sanchia,  too  dear  for  my 
possessing.  I  leave  you  in  the  keep- 
ing of  that  benevolent  one.  "For 
He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands, 
lest  thou  dash  they  foot  against  a 
stone."  When  next  I  write  to  you, 
or  see  your  face,  lover  or  not,  you 
shall  never  know  it.     And  I  '11  come 


and  pipe  at  your  wedding  when  you 
bid  me.  I  have  what  I  have,  and  am 
content.  Lo,  the  dawn  is  here! 
Farewell. 

[Here  ends  a  phase  in  the  life  of  the 
writer  of  these  letters.  The  correspotui- 
ence,  vitally  changed,  since  it  contains 
from  this  point  onwards  no  word  or  hint 
of  love,  continued  intermittently  for 
another  five  years.  In  igoo  Sanchia 
Percival,  with  her  friend's  full  sym- 
pathy, accepted  the  proposals  of  a  Mr. 
Nevil  Ingram,  d  wealthy  young  gentle- 
man with  an  estate  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. After  that  letters  became  rare,  and 
to  all  appearance  a  mere  interchange 
of  civilities.  Four  years  later  yet — in 
IQ04 — the  writer  himself  wearied  of 
single  life.  He  found  a  lady  to  his 
liking,  and,  I  believe,  went  abroad.\ 


{To  be  continued) 


AN  INTERMITTENT  ENGAGEMENT 


By  JANE  DALZIEL  WOOD 
Illustrated   by   H.  J.  Mowat 


S.    PALMER— 
pretty  and   ani- 
mated —  and 
Greene  Kenyon, 
her  brother — good 
to  look  at  and  ex- 
tremely eligible, — 
sat  in  a  quiet  nook 
on    the    seaward-looking  veranda  of 
the    Club-House,   and   watched    the 
dancers. 

"  Who  is  the  girl  in  the  light  blue 
dress  and  veil  and  hat?"  Kenyon 
asked,  with  a  note  of  genuine  interest 
in  his  voice. 

"  I  forgot  that  you  are  a  stranger 
and  don't  know  these  girls,"  his 
sister  answered,  apologetically  rous- 
ing herself  from  the  contemplation 
of  an  intricate  design  in  a  lingerie 
blouse.  "In  the  light  blue  dress," 
she  repeated  musingly;  "oh, — that 's 
Miss  Preciousness :  and  the  girl  be- 


hind her  is  Miss  Brogden.  I  wrote 
you  about  her ;  she  is  a  great  favorite 
of  mine.     The " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Kenyon 
interrupted  a  trifle  impatiently,  "  but 
I  did  n't  quite  catch  the  name  of  the 
girl  in  the  light  blue  dress." 

"  Miss  Preciousness,"  emphasized 
his  sister.  "She's  charming,  but — 
there  now, — I  was  afraid  of  that, — 
Miss  Brogden  is  dancing  with  Hurd 
Grant.  I  declare.  I  do  wonder — " 
she  mused  absently. 

"  Mab,"  Kenyon  interrupted  again, 
"  I  don't  give  a  hang  about  this  Miss 
Brogden  you  were  everlastingly 
writing  me  about,  but  who  is  this 
Miss  Preciousness?  Get  your  mind  on 
her  for  a.  few  minutes,  won't  you?" 
he  begged  persuasively. 

"  You  want  to  know  about  Miss 
Preciousness?"  his  sister  repeated 
quickly,  coming  out  of  her  reverie; 
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"  why  I  thought  I  told  you  about  her. 
You  mustn't  get  interested  in  her," 
she  warned  with  a  smile — "she  is  so 
uncertain!" 

"Just  like  a  woman!"  teased  her 
brother.  "  I  '11  be  willing  to  bet 
that  Miss  Preciousness  is  the  most 
interesting  woman  on  that  ballroom 
floor, — and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal,"  he  conceded  affably. 

"  Interesting ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Palmer.  "I  never  said  she  wasn't 
interesting,"  she  laughed,  "and  I 
don't  deny  that  she  is  exceedingly 
attractive, — I  said  she  was  un- 
certain!" 

"  How  do  you  mean?"  quizzed  her 
brother  persistently. 

"She  does  as  she  pleases  all  the 
time,  and  you  can  imagine  how  that 
works  out  on  occasions.  It 's  hard  to 
tell  you  exactly  what  I  mean."  Mrs. 
Palmer  hesitated,  genuinely  puzzled. 

"Can't  you  illustrate?"  suggested 
Kenyon  coolly,  determined  to  ferret 
out  all  that  his  sister  knew. 

Mrs.  Palmer  laughed. 

"  She  does  such  unexpected  things," 
she  explained.  "She  is  Dr.  Brock's 
secretary,  but  she  never  lets  business 
interfere  with  pleasure,  or  her  em- 
ployer's affairs  confUet  with  her 
own." 

Mrs.  Palmer  laughed  again  rem- 
iniscently. 

"What  is  it?"  Kenyon  urged, 
scenting  information  that  he  particu- 
larly wanted. 

"I  was  thinking  of  a  funny  thing 
that  happened  when  she  had  been 
in  Dr.  Brock's  office  only  a  few 
weeks.  'One  morning  she  did  not 
go  to  work  and  the  Doctor  sent  up 
to  see  if  she  were  sick  and  she  sent 
him  word  that  she  was  well,  but  he 
need  not  expect  her  that  day.  This 
of  course  made  him  very  indignant, 
and  he  wrote  her  a  stiff,  dictatori- 
al letter,  commanding  her  presence, 
and  threatening  to  dispense  with  her 
services  altogether  if .  she  did  not 
put  in  her  appearance  at  once. 
Everybody  quotes  her  answer."  Mrs. 
Palmer  giggled. 

"What  was  it?"  asked  Kenyon 
eagerly. 


"  I  'm  afraid  I  '11  forget  it,  as  I 
do  the  Lord's  Prayer  whenever  I 
try  to  recite  it  Let's  see,  it  goes 
somehow  like  this: 

"  Dear  Dr.  Brock, 
I  need  a  new  frock, 
And  all  the  dressmakers  are  dead — 
So  I  can't  write  your  letters 
(Send  for  Miss  Fetters), 
I  'm  making  a  new  dress  instead." 

Kenyon  laughed  with  delight. 
"And  Dr.  Brock?" 

"Took  her  advice,  and  swore  he 
would  never  employ  Miss  Preciousness 
again;  but  Miss  Fetters  was  the  limit, 
— ^no  one  can  work  with  her, — and  so 
he  tried  one  after  the  other,  till  he 
was  worn  out  and  admitted  that 
he  would  be  more  than  glad  to  get 
Miss  Preciousness  back.  And  one 
morning  she  strolled  into  his  office 
and  remarked,  'I  've  finished  my 
dress ! ' — and  she  's  been  with  him 
ever  since.  He  is  a  chastened 
spirit.  And  whenever  the  mood 
strikes  her  to  stay  home,  or  go  out 
of  town,  or  do  anything  else  she 
wants  to  do,  she  writes  him  the  same 
note,  *Dear  Dr.  Brock,  I  need  a  new 
frock,'  etc.  He  may  rage  inside, 
but  he  never  verbally  objects." 

Kenyon  chuckled. 

"  How  can  she  do  office  work  and 
find  time  to  go  into  society?"  he 
asked,  still  intent  on  information. 

"Oh,  she  won't  work  after  three 
o'clock,"  answered  Mrs.  Palmer,  un- 
consciously taking  a  curious  fellow- 
citizen  pride  in  Uncertain  Miss  Pre- 
ciousness, as  people  will  always  do 
when  questioned  about  their  town 
freaks.  And  to  conventional  per- 
sons of  Mrs.  Palmer's  stamp,  any- 
body is  a  freak  who  does  not  conform 
to  the  laws  whereby  they  themselves 
live. 

**  She  used  to  work  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  six  in  the  afternoon," 
she  went  on  with  growing  interest 
in  her  recital.  **But  the  truth  is, 
Miss  Preciousness  has  no  notion  of 
taking  all  day  to  do  anything;  so 
she  looked  around  and  found  a 
better  position  and  wrote  Dr.  Brock 
something    like  '  this, — people     who 
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know  the  old  Doctor  were  immensely 
amused  with  it: 

"My   dear   Dr.    Brock, 
For  fear  you  should  dock 
My  wages  for  staying  away, 
I  've  found  work  to  do 
And  more  money  too, 
And  I  *m  there  only  half  of  the  day!" 

Kenyon  chuckled  and  grinned.  *'I 
suppose  the  old  skinflint  could  n't 
afford  to  let  her  go?" 

**  Offered  to  double  her  salary  and 
let  her  off  at  two  o'clock,  but  she 
told  him  she  could  n't  get  her  work 
done  until  three,  and  agreed  to  stay 
until  then." 

**  Am  I  to  infer  from  what  you  have 
said  that  she  is  as  whimsical  about 
her  pleasures  as  she  is  about  her 
work?" 

'*Miss  Brogden  says  she  is  always 
giving  us  'the  wine  of  astonishment' 
to  drink!  The  fact  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Palmer,  decisively  summing  up  the 
situation,  *'if  I  had  a  million  dollars 
I  might  be  induced  to  speculate  in 
cotton  futures,  but  if  any  one  asked 
me  to  put  it  up  as  stakes  in  a  wa- 
ger as  to  Miss  Preciousness'  possible 
course  of  conduct  in  any  given  cri- 
sis in  life — mind  you,  I  said  pos- 
sible,— ^I  *d  grab  my  money  and 
hide  it  under  a  paper-weight  on  our 
front  piazza!" 

**Look,"  Kenyon  said,  dropping 
his  voice,  **  she  is  coming  this  way, — 
introduce  me,  will  you?" 

"The  consequences  be  on  your 
own  head,"  answered  his  sister  tragi- 
cally. "Miss  Preciousness,"  she 
said,  lifting  her  voice  a  little  as  the 
girl  drew  near, — "Miss  Preciousness, 
I  have  been  describing  you  to  my 
brother  as  the  woman  who  always 
pleases  herself;  come  and  justify 
my  pretensions  for  you." 

"And  after  that,"  returned  Miss 
Preciousness  with  a  sunny  smile, 
"my  coming  is  nothing  short  of 
flattery,  because  I  thereby  declare 
that  I  want  to  talk  to  him  really 
and  truly,  and  am  not  hiding  behind 
a  bulwark  of  pleasant  lies." 

"Thank  you,"  returned  Kenyon 
smiling.  "It  must  be  like  the  Millen- 


nium to  do  just  as  you  please,"  he 
went  on  enviously.  ''Have  you  al- 
ways done  so?" 

"Yes,"  Miss  Preciousness  said  with- 
out affectation,  "ever  since  I  was 
seventeen  and  went  a  martyr  to  an 
exposition  to  please  my  mother,  and 
she  martyred  herself  and  went  be- 
cause she  thought  I  wanted  to  go,  and 
neither  of  us  did  what  we  wanted  to 
do,  and  everybody  was  miserable, 
and  I  took  typhoid  fever,  and  the 
only  good  thing  that  happened  was 
when  they  cut  my  hair  it  came  out 
curly,  so  I  don't  have  to  bother 
about  that.  Now  it 's  your  time 
to  talk,"  she  smiled  enchantingly. 
"Do  you  know  any  people  here  in 
Leabury?  Is  there  any  one  you 
want  to  meet  or  to  talk  about?" 

"There  is  some  one  I  would  like 
to  see,  now  you  mention  it,"  Kenyon 
said  with  an  effort  of  memory. 
"There  's  a  fellow  in  our  town  who  *s 
been  in  love  with  a  Leabury  lady 
for  years,  and  he  says,  and  a  lot  of 
his  friends  say,  she  is  interesting, 
charming  and  very  beautiful ;  I  would 
like  you  to  tell  me  about  her, — ^I 
would  like  to  see  her  and  judge  for 
myself.  Do  you  know  Miss  Maxton? 
— Miss  Moody  Maxton?" 

Miss  Preciousness  smiled  a  little, 
and  then  looked  perfectly  serious 
again. 

"I  'm  going  to  tell  you  the  whole 
truth,"  she  said  gravely,  "  and  that 
is  a  compliment  to  you,  for  I  seldom 
do  it,  as  I  find  few  people  can  bear 
it,  and  almost    no   one   appreciates 
it.     I  know  Moody  Maxton  very  well 
indeed, — ^better  than  anybody  in  the 
world, — ^but  I  do  not  understand  her 
and  I  never  knew  anybody  who  did 
understand    her,    and    while    I    am 
willing   to  introduce  you  to  her,    I 
want  you  to  know  that  it  will  never 
be   any    satisfaction  to  you."     Miss 
Preciousness  did  not  look  malicious 
or  spiteful  or  vindictive  as  Kenyon 
decided  she  should  look  after  telling 
such    tales    on    a    friend, — on     the 
contrary,  it   seemed  to  him   in   the 
strong  limelight  of  the  ballroom  that 
she  had  the  saddest  expression  on  her 
face  that  he  had  ever  seen. 


"Perhaps  she  has  disappointed  you 
or  broken  faith  with  you,"  he  sug- 
gested gently. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Miss  Preciousness 
sighed,  "she  does  that  all  the  time; 
but  I  forgive  her  continually  be- 
cause she  does  n't  do  it  intentionally." 
They  had  reached  a  doorway  that 
looked  straight  out  to  sea  and 
Kenyon  led  her  out  on  the  wide 
veranda.  Suddenly  Miss  Preciousness 
turned  and  looked  him  steadily  in  the 
eyes. 

"  Honest,"  she  asked  seriously, 
"'did  n't  you  know  at  the  very  begin- 
ning that  I  am  Moody  Maxton?" 

"You!"  shouted  Kenyon.  "I 
thought  you.were  Miss  Preciousness! " 

"How  could  you? "  laughed 
Moody.  "Does  that  sound  like  a 
surname?  It  is  a  term  that  some  of  my 
friends  use  to  make  up  for  saying  that 
any  statement  one  of  them  makes 
about  me  might  be  contradicted  with 


perfect  truthfulness  by  any  one  who 
knew  me  at  all.^you  know  what 
happens  when  you  give  a  dog  a  bad 
name? — kind  friends  do  the  best  they 
can  for  me  by  calling  me  Miss  Pre- 
ciousness." 

"I  wish  I  had  such  discriminating 
friends,"  said  Kenyon  earnestly. 

"I  don't  know,"  sighed  Moody,  "a 
name  gets  such  hard  use,  it  ought  to 
be  a  good  substantial  sort  of  word 
suitable  for  all  occasions  like  a  black 
dress." 

"It's  eminently  suitable,  at  all 
events,"  returned  Kenyon  quickly. 
and  he  was  far  too  much  in  earnest 
for  mere  complimentary  remarks. 

"You've  only  known  me  ten 
minutes  or  so,  and  can't  possibly 
prove  that,"  answered  Moody  re- 
proachfully. 

"It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  that 
condition  prevails  indefinitely."  Ken- 
yon retorted;  "please  go  ahead  and 
73S 
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give  me  all  the  information  you  can 
on  the  subject,  and  I  will  make  such 
researches  as  I  am  able." 

*'The  only  way  to  find  out  any- 
thing," answered  Miss  Preciousness 
impersonally,  **is  by  observation  and 
experience.  I  can  tell  you  a  few  things, 
but  after  all  the  evidence  is  in,  and 
you  have  collected  all  the  data  to  be 
had,  you  will  still  have  to  depend  on 
inspiration  or  luck — and  as  1  told  you 
before,  it  will  be  bad  luck  in  the 
end." 

Kenyon,  however,  thought  other- 
wise, and  refuted  this  reasoning  with 
such  decision  that  Miss  Preciousness 
gave  in  and  helped  him  in  a  friendly 
way  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  to 
know  Moody  Maxton,  and  it  was  just 
as  well  that  he  could  not  foresee  that 
it  was  a  study  to  last  him  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  even  then,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  ever  graduating  with 
honors. 

When  a  woman  thinks  she  is  suited 
in  milUnery  or  masculinity  she  goes 
all  over  the  town  or  country  to  prove 
it,  but  when  a  man  thinks  he  is 
suited  he  regards  his  selection  as  the 
end  of  the  search. 

Kenyon  knew  the  moment  he  saw 
Miss  Preciousness  that  he  had  found 
what  he  wanted,  and  lost  ho  time  in 
entering  upon  negotiations  for  posses- 
sion; meantime.  Moody  (who  had  al- 
ready gone  over  the  ground  pretty 
thoroughly  to  prove  to  herself  that 
she  had  not  found  what  she  wanted) 
went  about  her  usual  business  of 
pleasing  herself,  which  happened  also 
to  please  Kenyon,  and  when  two 
people  are  very  much  pleased  with 
each  other,  it  does  n't  take  them 
forever  to  say  so. 

But  although  he  gave  his  entire  at- 
tention to  becoming  acquainted  with 
Moody  and  learned  something  new 
every  day,  the  summer  waned  before 
he  chanced  upon  the  side  of  her 
nature  which  had  got  the  name  Miss 
Preciousness;  and  it  happened  on  this 
wise. 

They  went  down  on  the  beach  one 
night  to  watch  the  high  September 
tides,  and  the  great  seaward-looking 
veranda  was  crowded  with  groups  of 


people,  and  over  the  piled  up  waves 
the  moon  sailed  serenely. 

People  came  up  in  twos  and  threes 
and  chatted  with  Moody  and  Kenyon, 
and  several  men  tried  to  monopolize 
her,  but  she  chose  to  keep  with  Ken- 
yon and  managed  to  do  so  without 
emphasizing  it.  After  the  evening 
was  far  spent,  they  walked  together 
to  the  very  end  of  the  veranda  nearest 
the  water,  and  the  orchestra  began 
to  play  **Kamennoi-Ostrow." 

'*  How  beautiful  that  is ! "  exclaimed 
Kenyon,  and  his  eyes  sought  Moody's 
face.  **Miss  Preciousness!"  he  cried 
in  sorrowful  amazement,  **why  do 
you  cry?" 

**It*s  that  minor  phrase,"  she 
answered,  her  sweet  face  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  full  of  unshed  tears. 
**  If  it  were  ever  played  long  enough  in 
my  hearing,  I  would  sway  and  totter 
to  my  ruin.  I  feel,"  she  explained 
dreamily,  as  the  music  went  on  and 
the  minor  phrase  died  away,  "that 
I  am  out  on  the  bitter  cold  Highlands 
of  Scotland  with  not  even  a  Scotch 
plaid  to  keep  me  warm,  and  some 
one  whom  I  love  very  much  is  calling 
to  me  from  an  inaccessible  crag,  and 
the  ocean  is  crying  out  about  its 
broken  heart.  Oh,  I  am  very  pitifully 
lonely  when  I  hear  'Kamennoi- 
Ostrow,*"  she  finished  wistfully. 

Kenyon  put  out  his  hand  and  closed 
it  over  hers, — and  managed  to  do  it 
with  a  deUcacy  that  suggested  only 
sympathy,  for  he  felt  the  time  to 
speak  was  not  yet.  Miss  Preciousness 
swerved  the  tiniest  trifle  nearer  him, 
and  Kenyon  understood  her  dumb 
gratitude  and  rejoiced.  And  he  had 
his  reward,  for  when  a  waltz  struck 
up  she  said  shyly,  "I  think  it  would 
be  nice  to  dance  this  set ;  would  you 
like  to?" 

It  was  with  great  dilBSculty  that 
Kenyon  kept  his  head,  but  he  seemed 
to  have  a  fair  share  of  inspiration  and 
a  lot  of  luck  and  he  held  her  to  himself 
very  reverently.  And  she  seemed  to 
understand  his  sympathy,  for  she 
looked  up  occasionally  and  smiled  as 
one  who  is  sure  of  being  constantly 
comprehended. 

Oh  the  tenderness  of  Miss  Precious- 
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ness  that  night!  The  most  blessed 
gift  a  woman  can  give  a  man  is  ten- 
derness, and  there  were  moments  when 
it  flooded  her  face  and  beautified 
her  beautiful  eyes,  and  prompted  her 
hands  to  such  touch  as  the  deaf-mute 
acquires  to  serve  for  eyes  and  lips, — 
such  touch,  Kenyon  thought,  a  man 
might  die  to  feel.  And  he  promised 
himself  that  night  that  he  would  not 
delay  another  day  to  beg  that  tender- 
ness for  his  own. 

His  impatience  took  him  early  the 
next  morning  to  Dr.  Brock's  office. 
He  stood  quietly  w^aiting  while  her 
fingers  flew  like  wings  across  the 
keyboard  of  the  type-writer. 

"Well?"  she  said  enquiringly  as 
she  reversed  the  ribbon. 

"You  know  that  I  love  you  very 
much,"  said  Kenyon  softly;  "will 
you  marry  me?" 

"I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  listen 
to  proposals  during  office  hours," 
returned  Moody  flippantly. 

"  Will  you  please  marry  me.  Dear  ? " 
Kenyon  repeated,  taking  no  notice  of 
her  refusal. 

"  No,"  answered  Moody  promptly, 
"  I  don't  think  I  will." 

"  Don't  think ! "  quoted  Kenyon 
emphatically.  "  Does  that  mean  you 
are  not  certain?" 

"  I  am  never  certain  about  any- 
thing," answered  Moody  calmly. 
"  You  ask  me  to  marry  you  and  I  say 
I  do  not  think  I  will  because  I  have 
no  present  intention  of  doing  so, 
but  if  you  happen  to  want  to  marry 
me  so  much  that  you  succeed  in 
devising  a  form  of  wooing  that 
captivates  me  I  might,  perforce, 
change  my  mind." 

"I  care  enough  to  try  very  hard," 
Kenyon  said  quietly  with  a  strong 
ring  in  his  voice. 

Moody  sighed. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  if  you  care  for  me 
a  little  ?"  asked  Kenyon  eagerly.  "  I 
mean,  do  you  like  me  enough  to  have 
at  times  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
stronger  feeling?" 

"Yesterday,"  began  Moody  slowly 
and  meditatively,  "  I  loved  you  a  good 
deal — ^wait  a  minute,"  she  broke  off 
energetically  as  Kenyon  uttered  an 


exclamation,  "  I  said  yesterday;  to- 
day," she  went  on  coolly,  "  I  don't 
care  at  all!" 

"  But,"  expostulated  Kenyon,  **how 
can  you  change  so  quickly?" 

"Ah!"  Moody  cried  triumphantly, 
"there  it  is!  How  can  I?  How  can 
I  indeed!  I  am  sure  /  can't  tell  you,  I 
only  know  that  I  do  change  complete- 
ly every  day,  and  I  have  long  since 
ceased  to  investigate  reasons:  I  simply 
make  an  inventory  every  morning, 
so  I  will  know  how  to  act  during  the 
day.  For  instance,  I  find  out  if  I 
want  to  go  to  the  office, — ^but  first 
of  all,"  she  interrupted  herself,  "  I 
find  out  who  I  am." 

"  Who  you  are  ? "  repeated  Kenyon, 
troubled  and  perplexed, 

"Who  I  am,"  repeated  Moody 
calmly.  "  You  see,"  she  explained 
with  sudden  and  very  becoming 
animation,  "sometimes  I  wake  up  to 
find  myself  very  well  and  exultant, — 
young  in  hope  and  courage ;  then  I  am 
practical  and  independent  and  do  not 
concern  myself  about  anybody.  I 
am  Moody  Maxton,  Dr.  Brock's  secre- 
tary, and  I  go  to  work  and  keep 
busy  all  day." 

"  Yes?"  interrogated  Kenyon. 

**  At  other  times,"  she  continued 
with  a  different  inflection  in  her  voice, 
"  I  find  when  I  wake  in  the  morning 
that  I  am  Miss  Preciousness  and  I  do 
not  want  to  go  to  the  office,  and  I  do 
want  to  stay  home  all  day  and  have 
some  one  love  me.  I  feel  a  little 
scared  and  lonely  and — and  vague — 
how  shall  I  tell  you  ? — I  want  to  feel 
concentrated  as  you  do  when  you  are 
held  very  close  in  some  one's  arms, 
and  then, — and  then" — she  paused 
timidly. 

"Please  go  on,"  Kenyon  begged 
quietly. 

"  I  just  want  to  be  very  dear  and 
tender  to  somebody  who  wants  me  to 
very  much,"  she  finished  wistfully. 

Kenyon  did  not  speak  immediately. 
There  was  a  good  deal  to  think  about, 
and  he  was  very  wise  in  his  way.  He 
knew  Miss  Preciousness  had  been 
frank  with  him  to  a  degree  that  she 
would  not  have  indulged  in  unless  she 
cared  for  him  a  little,  and  he  did  not 
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want  to  frighten  her  by  a  tactless 
or  indelicate  action,  and  he  felt  sure 
if  he  let  her  have  her  own  way,  she 
would  want  him  to  have  his  occasion- 
ally. 

'  You  do  not  feel  all  those  things 
on  the  same  day,  do  you?"  he  asked 
at  length. 

"No,"  said  Moody  slowly,  "it's 
intermittent." 

"  I  'II  tell  you  what  we  might  do," 
Kenyon  began  as  though  they  were 
discussing  a  business  arrangement, 
"suppose   we   have  an    Intermittent 


Engagement?  You  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  you  cared  for  me  yesterday. 
It  is  possible  that  you  may  care  for 
me  again,  and  when  you  do  we  will 
consider  ourselves  engaged  for  that 
day;    if    you  find   the  next  morning 


that  you  feel  differently,  we  will  con- 
sider our  engagement  broken  until 
you  care  to  renew  it;  it  will  be  in- 
termittent!" 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that?"  asked 
Moody  delightedly.  "  I  think  it 's 
perfectly  perfect, — but  I  think  it 's 
not  very  fair  to  you.  I  've  noticed 
that  a  man  likes  to  have  the  same 
conditions  prevail  from  day  to  day. 
That  's  one  thing  that  has  threatened 
to  dissolve  my  relations  with  Dr. 
Brock, — he  wants  to  have  his  letters 
answered  every  day  whether  it  rains 
or  not,  I  think  it  's 
mighty  morbid  to  get 
into  a  rut  like  that." 

"I  am  willing  to  have 
you  on  your  own  terms, 
dear,"  said  Kenyon,  smil- 
ing at  her  description  of 
a  man's  inclinations, 
"and  I  am  willing  to  wait 
until  you  tell  me  we  are 
engaged,  which  will  be 
the  next  time  you  care 
for  me.  Is  that  the  agree- 
ment?" 

"  Yes,"  she  consented 
in  a  satisfied,  contented 
voice.  "But,"  she  added 
by  way  of  compromise, 
'■you  will  have  to  find 
out  for  yourself  whether 
we  are  engaged  or  not, 
for  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  me  to  announce  the 
fact  to  you." 

Kenyon  took  what 
comfort  he  could  from 
Moody's  rather  indefinite 
arrangement  and  spent  a 
smoky  night  on  his  board- 
ing-house piazza  won- 
dering very  much  whether 
he  would  be  engaged  on 
the  following  day  to  Miss 
Preciousness,  or  if  Miss 
Maxton,  secretary  to  the 
Doctor,  would  wed  her 
profession  instead. 

The  next  evening  as  he  approached 
her  home,  there  came  to  him  the 
strains  of  a  violin, — so  sad,  so  utterly 
heartrending,  that  he  felt  himseu 
profoundly  affected.     He  had  started 
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out  buoyantly  and  exultantly;  he  had 
thought  that  their'  straightforward 
talk  would  make  her  self-conscious, 
and  self-consciousness  is  a  very  good 
attitude  of  mind  for  the  awakening 
of  love.  But  the  pathos  of  the 
music  wrought  upon  him  so,  that  he 
could  not  speak  when  he  came  at 
last  into  the  library  where  she  was 
playing.  "  It 's  the  cry  of  the  sea,'' 
she  explained  dreamily,  drawing  the 
bow  very  softly  across  the  violin 
strings,  **  it 's  what  the  waters  sob 
out  to  me  when  I  hear  *  Kamennoi- 
Ostrow.*     It 's  a  song  in  a  song." 

"  Play  it  again,"  he  breathed. 

Almost  as  if  she  heard  him  not, 
but  obeyed  an  inner  command,  she 
began  the  torturing  song. 

O  heart  of  mine! 

Wail, — ^wail, — O  heart  of  mine  I 

For  the  sob  of  the  world's  wild  anguish 

Troubles  thee,  heart  of  mine  I 

O  heart  of  mine  I 

Sing, — sing, — O.  heart  of  mine  I 

For  rapture — earth's  deep  rapture — 

Kisses  thee,  heart  of  mine  I 

O  heart  of  mine  I 

Break, — break,— O  heart  of  minel 
For  sorrow — earth's  great  sorrow — 
Crushes  thee,  heart  of  mine! 

The  closing  note  searched  the 
man's  very  soul.  He  got  up  and 
went  to  the  girl.  He  took  the  violin 
and  bow  from  her  hands,  and  took 
her  hands  in  his  own.  She  turned 
to  him  a  pitiful  little  face,  and  its 
look  of  mute  suffering  gripped  at  his 
very  heart. 

"Miss  Preciousness!"  he  whispered 
huskily,  "  You  are  mine,  and  I  can- 
not let  you  torture  yourself  so!" 

A  little  understanding,  S3rmpathetic 
smile  brightened  her  face  a  wee,  wee 
bit,  and  when  he  took  her  altogether 
in  his  arms,  she  answered  him  with 
her  characteristic  cooing  little  note 
of  perfect  satisfaction. 

A  minute  later  Kenyon  suggested 
softly  with  suppressed  eagerness  in 
his  voice,  "I  think  you  had  better 
let  me  kiss  you!"  and  when  he  saw 
her  eyes,  they  were   filled  with  the 


tenderness  he  had  sworn  to  have  for 
his  own. 

For  three  successive  da)rs  there- 
after Kenyon  was  so  happy  that  he 
quite  forgot  the  contract.  It  en- 
tirely passed  out  of  his  mind  that  if 
he  raged  with  fever  to-day,  he  might 
expect  a  chill  to-morrow,  and  he  was 
wholly  unprepared  when  he  met 
Moody  at  the  door  in  a  dust  cap  and 
apron  and  a  very  businesslike  air, 

"  Miss  Preciousness,"  he  began  with 
an  eager  smile  in  spite  of  his  perplex- 
ity. 

"  She 's  not  home,"  Moody  answered 
promptly,  whisking  at  a  speck  of  dust 
that  had  insinuated  itself  through 
the  screen  door. 

"Not  home!"  repeated  Kenyon 
incredulously.  "What  in  the  world 
do  you  mean?" 

"  Intermittent  means  off  and  on," 
defined  Moody  briskly.  "Miss  Pre- 
ciousness is  off  for  the  day  about  her 
own  affairs, — she  did  n't  leave  any 
message  at  any  rate,  and  it 's  never 
safe  to  infer  anything  about  her — and 
— Moody  Maxton  is  busy  dusting." 

Kenyon  went  through  several  suc- 
cessive stages  of  being  nonplussed, 
disappointed  and  sensible,  so  when 
he  finally  spoke  he  said,  "  I  can't  see 
what  you  want  to  dust  for!" 

"Personally,"  Moody  said  con- 
fidentially, "I  don't  suppose  I  ever 
would,  because  I  'm  not  one  of  those 
frantically  clean  people.  But  dust 
worries  my  type-writer  a  good  deal, 
and  makes  it  work  like  a  comet 
sounds — like  it 's  got  a  sneezy  cold 
in  its  head;  so  I  make  a  point  of 
wiping  off  the  first  three  layers  of 
dirt  once  in  a  while." 

Kenyon  looked  away  toward  the 
park  and  thought  a  moment,  and 
then  he  said,  "We  haven't  provided 
for  this  contingency.  What  am  I  ex- 
pected to  do  in  the  circumstances?" 

•*I  can't  say,"  Moody  answered, 
with  every  indication  of  sincere 
desire  to  help  him  as  far  as  in  her 
lay,  "but  I  am  sure  Miss  Preciousness 
won't  be  back  to-day.  Her  move- 
ments are  uncertain." 

"When  she  returns,"  Kenyon 
said,   steadily    looking    her    straight 
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in  the  eyes,  "will  you  call  me  up 
over  the  'phone  and  let  me  know? 
I  won't  disturb  you  again  by  coming 
around  on  an  uncertainty." 

Moody  flushed  a  little  and  did  a  bit 
of  superfluous  dusting.  "  I  'm  sorry," 
she  said  apologetically,  "  but  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  here  when  she  returns, 
and  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  take 
chances,  and  come  around  again 
when  you  think  best.  Must  you  be 
going?  Good-morning,  then;  it 's  a 
beautiful  day!" 

Kenyon  took  the  hint  and  departed 
with  a  very  polite  and  serious  "  good- 
morning,"  and  when  he  was  gone. 
Moody  did  n't  know  whether  it  was 
a  good  morning  or  not,  but  Kenyon 
was  sure  it  was  the  worst  that  had 
ever  strayed  upon  this  planet. 

Kenyon  had  a  certain  degree  of 
pride,  and  was  not  devoid  of  discrim- 
ination, and  so,  while  he  went  every 
night  past  Moody's  house,  he  did  not 
venture  in  again  until  he  heard  the 
sad,  sweet  strains  of  the  cry  of  the 
sea,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe 
a  good  omen. 

Moody  finished  the  weird  little 
wail  before  she  greeted  him,  which 
she  did  with  both  hands. 

"I  suppose,"  Kenyon  said  grimly, 

what  time  I  hear  the  comet,  flute, 
harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer  and 
all  kinds  of  music,  I  am  to  fall  down 
and  worship!'" 

"  Greene,"  whispered  Miss  Precious- 
ness  wistfully. 

"  Dear,"  he  answered  simply,  taking 
her  hands. 

"Please  love  me,"  she  whispered, 
and  the  next  moment  from  the 
secure  refuge  of  his  shoulder  she 
whispered,  "  I  love  you  because  you've 
got  steady  eyes  and  a  good  memory !  * ' 

So  you  understand  how  the  Inter- 
mittent Engagement  progressed,  with 
a  fever  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Preciousness,  the  chill  of  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  Moody,  and 
the  ever-increasing  love  of  Kenyon, 
who  tried  to  be  patient,  and  succeeded 
tolerably  well  considering  he  was  of 
the  sex  whose  virtue  in  that  partic- 
ular is  said  to  be  mythical. 

One  bright  autumn  day  when  Miss 
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Preciousness  had  been  gone  a  month, 
Mrs.  Palmer,  after  vainly  quizzing 
him  about  his  affairs,  decided  that 
the  engagement  was  broken  and  said 
so.  Kenyon  did  not  deny  it,  and  his 
sister  started  out  on  her  fall  shop- 
ping tour  with  indignation  in  her 
heart  and  news  for  all  who  wished 
it  upon  her  lips.  Fortunately,  her 
brother  knew  nothing  of  this,  else 
he  would  not  have  gone  into  Dr. 
Brock's  office  a  few  days  later,  and 
after  greeting  the  secretary  with  dis- 
tant   courtesy   declared    his  errand. 

"  I  have  come  to  borrow  a  book, — 
that  is,"  he  amended,  "if  you  think 
Dr.  Brock  won't  mind." 

"  I  'm  sure  he  won't,"  the  secretary 
answered  cheerfully,  "if  you  do  not 
happen  to  select  the  one  he  's  going 
to  read  the  next  time  he  wants  to 
hunt  up  a  case ;  but  as  I  don't  know, 
and  he  does  n't  know,  and  you 
can't  know  which  that  will  be,  why 
you  will  have  to  take  chances." 

Kenyon  sat  down  without  invita- 
tion and  began  to  survey  the  library 
at  intervals. 

"  The  book  I  want  is  a  treatise  on 
Women's  Moods, — the  fourth  volume 
on  Nervous  Diseases,  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
M.  Knowett."  Kenyon  watched  the 
effect  of  this  thrust. 

"  We  have  n't  got  that,"  returned 
Moody  easily.  "  But  when  Dr.  Brock 
wants  information  on  that  subject 
he  gets  out  Shakespeare  or  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon.  I  recommend 
them  to  your  consideration." 

"Moody,"  answered  Kenyon,  lean- 
ing forward  in  his  chair,  **we  have 
played  at  life  long  enough, — ^we  have 
foolishly  squandered  months  of  hap- 
piness  " 

"  *  We  have  done  those  things  which 
we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  we 
have  left  undone' — go  on  with  the 
Litany,"  flashed  Moody  irreverently. 
"That's  all  very  righteous  and 
appropriate  if  one  wants  to  repent, 
but  you  see  I  don't  wish  to  amend 
my  ways." 

"  Yes,  you  do,"  contradicted  Ken- 
yon coaxingly.  "  Let 's  begin  all 
over  again  from  this  good  hour, 
won't  you?" 
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"No,  I  won't,"  answered  Moody 
tersely. 

Quite  a  long  time  passed,  and  then 
Kenyon    said    quietly,    "  I   appeal. " 

"To  whom?"  questioned  Moody, 
her  nimble  wit  forsaking  her  as  did 
Philip's  once  upon  a  time. 

"To  your  other  mood,"  said  Ken- 
yon, and  his  face  was  intent  and  tense 
with  the  look  Moody  had  often  seen 
in  Dr.  Brock's  when  a  life  hung  in  the 
balance  and  the  merest  whiff  of  ill- 
fortune  would  send  it  sinking  in  the 
scales.  "  I  appeal  to  the  mood  I 
love,  with  its  gentle,  womanly  self- 
surrender  and  its  capacity  for  lov- 
ing.    Oh  Miss  Preciousness " 

There  was  a  scraping  of  feet  on 
the  entrance  pavement, 
a  rapid  investigation 
by  the  secretary,  and 
as  the  bell  pealed 
through  the  offices  Moody 
whispered  hurriedly, 
"Quick  —  run  and  hide 
behind  the  portiere,"  and 
Kenyon  lost  no  time  in 
taking  this  advice. 

"The  secretary  went  out 
in  the  hall  to  tell  the 
patient  that  the  Doctor 
was  not  in;  but  Mrs, 
Busybody  considered  this 
an  opportunity  and  came 
in  to  pay  Moody  a  visit 
as  the  latter  had  foreseen 
would  be  the  case. 

"  I  hear,"  said  Mrs. 
Busybody,  " that  you 
have  broken  your  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Kenyon  ? " 
"Yes  ?"  returned 
Moody,  temporizing,  at 
the  same  time  wondering 
very  hard  where  she  could 
have  got  that  piece  of 
information. 

"Of  course  you  know 
your  own  affairs  best," 
Mrs.  Busybody  conced- 
ed generously;  "but  my 
dear,  you  must  have  had 
a  very  good  reason  for 
taking  such  a  step!" 

The  man  behind  the  cur- 
tain strained  bis  ears,  and 


heard  Moody  say  slowly  and  confi- 
dentially, "Well— I  did.  I—"  she 
faltered  a  little,  "I  wouldn't  like 
it  to  be  known  generally,  but  I 
am  fearfully  superstitious,  and  Mr. 
Kenyon  was  the  thirteenth  man 
to  propose  to  me,  and  we  became 
engaged  on  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month,  and  a  black  cat  followed  us 
all  the  way  home,  and  he  sent  me 
thirteen  American  Beauty  roses  the 
next  day  (it  was  the  florist's  mistake), 
and — and  taking  it  altogether — I  've 
decided  it  would  n't  do  to  marry  him 
because  it  would  have  to  end  in  a 
divorce  and  law  is  so  expensive." 

"I  am   superstitious  too,"  replied 
Mrs.     Busybody  thoughtfully,  some- 
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what  shocked  at  the  coincidences  as 
recounted  by  Moody,  "but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  cany  it  so  far  as 
that.     Still — asyou  say,  it  must  have 

got  on  your  nerves  to " 

There  was  a  confusion  of  noises 
caused  by  persons  coining  and  going 
and  asking  questions  which  lasted 
some  time,  and  then  Kenyon  heard  a 


ise  not  to  breathe  it  to  a  living 
soul?" 

"Of  course  not,"  returned  Miss 
Brogden  resentfully. 

"  You  see,"  Moody  explained  reck- 
lessly, "there  is  hardly  a  thing  on 
earth  that  we  agree  about.  In  fact, — 
there  is  n't  but  one  thing, — we  both 
think  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch:  in- 


'    VOU  UUST  HAVE  HAD  A 


3  SUCH  A  step!' 


familiar  voice  and  recognized  it  as 
Miss  Brogden's.  "Moody," she  said, 
"  I  have  just  heard  that  you  've 
broken  your  engagement  with  Mr, 
Kenyon.  What  in  the  world  did  you 
do  it  for?  Please  tell  me  Miss  Pre- 
ciousness.  I  thought  this  time  you 
had  surely  found  your  mate," 

"I  thought  so  too!"  Moody's  voice 
quivered,  and  Kenyon 's  heart  leaped 
as  he  thought  of  the  look  there  must 
be  on  her  sweet  face.  "But,"  she 
went  on  regretfully, — "if  I  tell  you 
about  it,"  she  said  impetuously  as 
though  she  were  beside  herself  to 
make  the  confidence,  "will  you  prom- 


deed  we  are  dead  sure  of  it ;  but  he 
likes  to  read  aloud,  and  I  don't,  and 
he  likes  to  play  cards  and  have  oyster 
roasts  and  eat  his  breakfast  every 
morning, — and  I  don't.  And  I  like 
thunder  and  lightning  and  wind  and 
rain  and  fighting  and  fireworks 
and  explosions  and  runaway  horses 
and  cotton  speculating — and  he 
does  n't.  And  he  likes  chickens  and 
cacti  and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  and 
me — and   I    don't   like    them   or  — 

him " 

There  was  more  bell-ringing  and 
when  things  settled  down  again 
Kenyon   heard   a   man's    voice    say. 
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"See  here,  Moody,  what  have  you 
been  doing  to  Kenyon?" 

"Nothing.  Why?"  answered  the 
secretary  laconically. 

"  You  *ve  broken  your  engage- 
ment with  him?" 

There  was  no  answer  to  this,  and 
Kenyon  listened,  painfully  attentive. 

"  Of  course  it 's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness," he  heard  the  man  apologize, 
"  but  I  must  say  I  think  you  *ve 
treated  him  dirt,  and  unless  you  've 
got  a  mighty  good  reason  for  break- 
ing with  him,  I  am  disappointed  in 
you  like  the  mischief." 

"I  had  an  awfully  good  reason," 
Moody  remarked  casually,  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  man's  plain 
speaking. 

"I  bet  you  didn't,"  scoffed  the 
man  roughly. 

"It  was  all  on  account  of  the 
German  language,"  Moody  invented 
with  a  facility  and  delight  that  gave 
a  wild  exhilaration  to  the  game. 
"Once  I  was  engaged  to  a  German 
Baron  and  he  taught  me  some  words 
in  his  wild  outlandish  language, — 
but  most  of  them  were  just  pet  names, 
^-and  I  forgot  them  after  our  en- 
gagement was  broken;  but  after  I 
became  engaged  to  Greene  Kenyon 
he  began  to  study  German,  and  he 
pretended  to  believe  the  Baron  had 
taught  me  the  entire  language  and 
he  insisted  on  asking  me  what  cer- 
tain words  meant. " 

Kenyon,  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  Baron  before  and  knew  German 
so  well  that  he  never  thought  of 
mentioning  it,  was  more  completely 
dazed  by  these  statements  than  by 
Moody's  other  inventions. 

"One  of  the  words,"  she  went 
on,  "was  skattlestickinghof,  and  the 
other  was  whingsiwangsy,  and  I  never 
heard  of  them  before"  (which,  the 
man  behind  the  curtain  thought  grim- 
ly, was  about  the  only  truth  she  had 


spoken  in  hours),  "  and  it  made  me  so 
mad  for  him  to  be  alwajrs  asking  me 
if  skattlesiickinghof  was  masculine  gen- 
der, or  first  person  singular,  subjunc- 
tive mood  of  the  verb  skitilecan,  that 
I  broke  my  engagement  in  every 
language  and  tense " 

A  terrific  bell-ringing  interrupted 
further  conversation,  and  when  the 
commotion  subsided,  there  was  a 
Sabbath  stillness  everywhere. 

Kenyon  stepped  out  from  his 
hiding  place  and  found  the  secretary 
alone.  She  laughed  roguishly.  "I 
wonder  how  long  it  will  take  those 
three  rumors  to  spread?  I  have 
given  Leabury  the  *  wine  of  astonish- 
ment '  to  drink,  and  I  hope  it  will 
make  them  drunk." 

"  If  you  think  I  can  bear  the  truth 
and  appreciate  it,  I  will  be  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  state  the 
true  reason  for  not  marrying  me." 
Kenyon  spoke  very  gravely,  with 
stem  bitter  lines  about  his  mouth,  and 
he  knew,  if  Moody  did  n't,  that  he 
was  asking  her  for  the  last  time. 

"  I  have  n't  any,  honest,"  she  said, 
speaking  as  gravely  as  he  had. 

"  I  appealed,"  he  reminded  her. 

"  You  appealed  to  Miss  Precious- 
ness,"  Moody  said  slowly,  "and  she 
pronounces  sentence.  The  accused  is 
condemned  to  proceed  to  the  court- 
house, get  a  marriage  license  and 
engage  a  minister's  services  for  to- 
night, and  we  will  make  the  *  wine 
of  astonishment'  so  strong  that  no 
one  will  be  sober  enough  to  throw  rice 
after  our  north-bound  train!"  She 
finished  with  a  nervous  little  giggle. 

"  Moody ! "  warned  Kenyon,  his  face 
white  with  uncertainty  and  drawn 
v/ith  pain. 

"Oh,  Greene!"  cried  Miss  Precious- 
ness  with  a  sob.  "  I  really  mean  it, 
for  I  love  you  when  I  am  Moody  and 
when  I  am  not,  and — and — I  am  so 
tired  of  fooling!" 


IN  THE  CASE  OF  MR.  HENRY 
FORSTER 

By  ROWLAND  THOMAS 


E  is  a  corner 
our  bare  north 
intiy  which  its 
abitants  call, 
.h  more  appro- 
,ateness  than 
ually  lies  in 

nkee  names, 

the  Nook  of  Oncoast. 

On  the  western  mar^n  of  the  salt 
marsh  where  Oncoast  River  fills  and 
empties  with  the  tides  stands  a  cluster 
of  square  houses  of  creamy  yellow 
brick,  set  in  neighborly  seclusion 
among  sunny  fields  and  orchards. 
Their  broad  shingled  roofs  are  gray 
with  years.  They  have  generous 
chimneys  and  long  rambling  ells  and 
ample  bams.  And  they  have  wide 
doors  and  many  twinkling  windows 
which  hint  of  firelit  spaces  within 
and  the  hospitality  of  by-gone  gener- 
ations. About  them  century-old 
trees  overarch  smoothly  gravelled 
drives,  century-old  hedges  shelter 
sleepily  formal  gardens,  and  unex- 
pected passages  lead  to  hidden  lawns 
where  dials  are. 

That  is  the  Nook — a  bit  of  the  older 
England  set  down  in  the  New;  or,  if 
you  like,  a  bit  of  Lotos-land,  forever 
flushed  with  the  rosy  sunset  light  of 
untroubled  age.  In  its  setting  of 
lean  Pilgrim  country  the  Nook  seems 
doubly  warm  and  bright  by  contrast. 
But  square  across  its  finished 
loveliness  there  is  a  gash  of  desolation 
of  fallow  fields  and  woods  which 
sprout  and  die  untended.  And  there 
at  the  end  of  an  untracked  drive,  be- 
hind a  sombre  screen  of  hemlocks  and 
fast  rotting  elms,  a  stately  mansion- 
house,  a  masterpiece  of  eighteenth 
century  building,  is  slowly  falling 
into  ruin. 
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At  the  back  of  the  mansion  be- 
tween the  southern  terrace  and  what 
is  left  of  the  stables,  on  a  slope  with 
a  forgotten  garden  at  its  foot,  the 
skeleton  of  a  spacious  square  of  con- 
servatories totters,  a  maze  of  crazy 
poles  and  rafters  where  splinters  of 
glass  cling  and  sparkle  in  the  sun, 
and  sometimes  come  tinkling  down 
and  startle  one  for  the  instant  need- 
ful for  a  reassuring  glance.  But  the 
place  is  quite  deserted.  There  is  no 
sound  of  life  there  but  the  cooing  of  the 
pigeons  in  the  attics,  and  there  are 
no  foot-prints,  save  one's  own,  on  the 
weed -choked  paths. 

That  sunny  terrace,  with  its  setting 
of  mellowed  brick  and  shadow- 
chequered  flags  and  rampant  green- 
ery ought  to  be  a  pleasant  place  to 
pass  a  summer  afternoon  in  with  a 
book  and  a  pipe  and  dreams  of 
other  men  and  women  who  dreamed 
there  on  other  summer  afternoons. 
But  it  is  not.  Somehow  it  is  a 
place  one  would  avoid  instinctively, 
a  place  to  linger  in  the  memory 
and  come  back  of  nights  long  after, 
in  unwelcome  dreams.  For  a  vague 
inhospitality  which  is  not  quite  a 
menace  is  in  the  air  there  so  that  one 
might  easily  fancy,  if  one  were  fanci- 
ful, that  any  spirits  of  the  past  who 
revisit  this  old  haunt  of  theirs  come 
not  of  desire,  but  because  they  must. 

A  very  idle  fancy  indeed,  unless  one 
knew  that  over  there  in  Oncoast 
village,  just  across  the  marsh,  a 
grim  tradition  is  afloat.  This  is  the 
old  Forster  place,  and  they  say  in 
Oncoast  that  the  Forsters  were  a 
race  with  a  curse  upon  them.  They 
say  that  of  six  generations  since  old 
John  Forster  built  this  house  that 's 
a  ruin  now,  or  near  it,  not  one  heir 
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lived  a  peaceful  life  or  died  a  peaceful 
death.  And  they  go  further.  Over 
there  in  Oncoast  they  ascribe  a 
personality  to  this  Doom  of  the 
Forsters.  They  make  it  Something, 
they  know  not  what,  but  surely 
something  of  supernatural  power  and 
diabolic  malice.  In  proof  they  assert 
that  each  dead  Forster  has  had  wild 
terror  fixed  in  his  glazing  eyes  and  — 
a  thing  less  easily  credible  but  much 
more  to  the  point — has  had  ugly  red 
marks  on  his  distorted  throat.  Call 
it  what  you  like,  says  stolid  Oncoast, 
there 's  a  Thing  which  hunted  the 
Fursters  till  the  last  of  them  was  gone 
and  their  house  was  left  to  crumble 
in  that  ruin  the  sombre  hemlocks 
fail  to  hide. 

A  childish  theory,  quite  untenable 
in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge?  — 
though  quite  the  sort  of  thing  to  be 
expected  in  a  country  town  where 
vacant  minds  let  themselves  cheaply 
to  vagrant  superstitions.  Suppose 
that  every  Forster  of  all  those  six 
harried  generations  had  died  as  they 
say,  what  would  it  point  to?  A 
Doom  indeed,  and  one  so  hideous 
that  any  supernatural  Thing,  any 
pursuer  less  fearfully  insidious  and 
unescapable,  would  be  welcome  in  its 
place.  You  think,  to  be  plain,  that 
some  black  streak  of  madness  was  in 
the  blood,  which  hounded  them  till  all 
were  gone?  Is  that  your  theory? 
It 's  tenable  enough,  even  in  the 
dazzling  light  of  modem  knowledge, 
and  ugly  enough,  Heaven  knows,  to 
glut  any  seeker  after  sensations. 
But  stolid  Oncoast  would  not  accept 
it.  Nor  can  I,  without  reservation.  I 
explained  it  as  madness  once  myself, 
but  now  I  'm  all  at  sea,  remembering 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Arnold  Beau- 
chemin. 

Arnold  Beauchemin — call  it  Beech- 
man,  please,  as  Oncoast  does — he 
with  the  back  and  legs  of  a  sportsman 
and  the  head  of  a  scholar  and  the 
face  of  a  monk,  knew  something  of 
the  Doom  of  the  Forsters.  He  was 
Henry  Forster' s  neighbor  on  the 
west,  as  his  family  had  been  neighbors 
of  the  Forsters  for  many  generations, 
and  he  was  Henry  Forster' s  friend 


as  well,  so  far  as  any  one  could  be  his 
friend,  and  the  inheritor  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  both  houses.  Besides  all 
that,  those  impenetrable  gray  eyes 
of  his  saw  strange  sights  in  that  house 
behind  the  hemlocks  one  night  thirty 
years  or  so  ago.  If  he  had  chosen 
to  talk — ^but  he  was  very  busy  with 
his  cauliflowers  and  annotations  and 
shore-birds  all  those  thirty  years,  and 
did  not  talk  much  in  all  that  time. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Miss  Anne 
Elizabeth  Robiehand,  the  neighbor 
on  the  east  who  maintained  such  a 
gracious  dignity  on  Heaven  knows 
what  pittance  a  year,  knew  something 
too.  At  any  rate  the  mere  mention 
of  Henry  Forster's  name  used  to  put 
her  in  a  flutter  which  all  her  old-time 
self-control  could  not  conceal.  And 
Mr.  Roger  Sherman  knew  part  of  the 
story  at  least,  I  *m  sure,  and  probably 
Mr.  Torrey  Bradford. 

But  they  were  close-mouthed  as 
our  journalistic  generation  is  not, 
and  if  they  knew  they  chose  not  to 
speak  of  the  tragedy  which  must  have 
cut  across  the  peaceful  memories  of 
their  lives  as  the  desolation  of  the 
Forster  place  still  cuts  across  the 
sunny  acres  they  left  behind  them. 
But  this  seems  to  me  at  least  signifi- 
cant; that  after  Henry  Forster  was 
gone  three  of  them,  Arnold  Beau- 
chemin, Roger  Sherman  and  Torrey 
Bradford,  bought  the  Forster  place 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  leaving  it 
untenanted  forevermore.  They  were 
not  men  to  waste  their  fortunes,  none 
too  large,  and  their  repute  as  prudent 
men,  on  an  empty  superstition. 

I  've  said  that  Arnold  Beauchemin 
did  not  talk  much  in  the  thirty  years 
which  separated  Henry  Forster's 
death  and  his  own.  Toward  the  last 
he  changed  a  little.  At  times  it 
seemed  as  if  some  secret  pressed  on 
him  till  he  sought  relief  in  half- veiled 
speech,  and  once  or  twice  he  spoke 
to  me,  very  reticently,  of  his  un- 
fortunate neighbor.  And  from  that 
little,  and  from  some  other  sources 
which  I  am  not  free  to  name,  I 
gathered  enough  to  give  me  fair  hope 
of  being  able  to  patch  together  a 
narrative   of   the   events   of   Henry 
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Forster's  life  and  death,  and  to  give 
vou  some  notion  at  least  of  Mr. 
Beauchemin's  theory  of  the  Doom 
which  overtook  him.  That  a  Doom 
did  pursue  and  overtake  him  Mr. 
Beauchemin,  I  think,  had  no  doubt. 
His  theory  of  it  was  so  uncanny  that 
had  it  come  from  any  other  man 
I  might  have  laughed  at  it  and  so 
dismissed  it  from  my  mind,  as  you 
may  do.  Those  who  knew  Arnold 
Beauchemin,  however,  are  not  given 
to  laughing  easily  at  his  theories.  He 
was  not  an  impulsive  man. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  then,  as 
Mr.  Beauchemin  told  the  story  to 
me,  Henry  Forster  came  to  his 
inheritance  in  the  Nook  by  virtue  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Julius  Forster,  whose 
first  cousin  and  nearest  of  kin  he  was. 

Outwardly  at  least  it  was  a  suffi- 
ciently enviable  inheritance.  That 
old  place  of  the  Forsters  cast  no 
forbidding  shadow  then,  but  was 
the  brightest  gem  in  all  the  cluster 
of  houses  by  the  marsh.  Indeed 
it  sparkled  with  an  ostentatiousness 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  NookjWhose  richness  had 
even  at  that  time  a  soberly  autum- 
nal rather  than  a  high  summery  tinge. 

But  Mr.  Julius,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
had  been  called  to  pass  on  along  the 
road  on  which  Oncoast  steeples  stand 
for  a  finger-post  and  a  sign  of  warning. 
In  the  village  they  tell  strange  stories 
of  his  death.  I  took  pains  to  ask 
Mr.  Beauchemin  for  some  confirma- 
tion or  denial  of  them,  but  got  little 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Forster,  he  said, 
had  been  in  a  highly  nervous  state, 
verging  on  delirium,  for  some  days 
before  the  end,  which  came  very  sud- 
denly. But  if  his  dead  eyes  and 
throat  bore  any  confirmation  of  the 
gossip  of  Oncoast,  the  speechless 
confidential  valet  who  had  been  his 
sole  attendant  to  the  last,  and  the 
undertaker  who  came  down  from 
town,  said  nothing  of  it.  This  much 
is  certain  and  no  more;  that  nothing 
about  Julius  Forster's  passing  alarmed 
the  good  people  of  the  Nook,  as  the 
circumstances  of  his  cousin  Henry's 
death, ten  years  later,  undeniably  did. 

It  relieved  them  a  good  deal,  no 


doubt,  considering  what  Mr.  Julius 
had  been,  that  Henry  Forster  turned 
out  of  another  type.  Unmarked  alike 
by  idleness  or  money-getting,  ful- 
ly acquainted  with  the  family  his- 
tories of  the  Nook,  liking  the  books 
and  pictures  and  music  people  have 
agreed  to  like,  shooting  as  straight 
as  a  sportsman  should,  he  seemed 
outwardly  an  ideal  heir  and  an  ac- 
quisition. He  even  had  a  respect- 
ably pedigreed  hobby  saddled  and 
bridled  for  the  amble  down  the 
western  slope  of  life. 

The  Nook  is  given  to  such  hobbies. 
Even  at  that  period  Mr.  Arnold 
Beauchemin  was  busy  with  his  Dante. 
Mr.  Roger  Sherman  was  already 
breeding  the  cattle  and  pigs  which 
later  brought  him  local  fame  at 
county  fairs,  and  Miss  Robiehand 
was  painting  miniatures.  Henry  For- 
ster proved  to  be  a  botantist  of 
parts,  an  associate  of  the  Linnaean 
Society  in  fact.  Microscope-cases  and 
cabinets  formed  a  noticeable  portion 
of  the  personal  belongings  he  brought 
with  him,  and  he  had  been  lord  of  the 
manor  a  very  short  while,  had  hardly 
dismissed  the  last  of  the  stiff -backed 
menials  and  sold  the  last  high  step- 
ping horse,  when  he  began  the  erection 
of  the  range  of  conservatories  which  in 
their  ruin  add  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  wreck  of  his  home  to-day. 

There  was  in  his  appearance,  I 
gathered  from  what  Arnold  Beauche- 
min said,  a  touch  of  the  devotee. 
Certainly  the  miniature  which  Anne 
Robiehand  painted  from  memory 
years  later,  the  only  one  among  her 
delicately  lifeless  creations  which 
bears  the  vitalizing  stamp  of  pain 
and  impotent  rebellion,  shows  the 
face  of  an  ascetic  enthusiast.  A 
fiery  spirit  rages  beneath  the  cold 
and  finely  chiselled  mask  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  eyes  are  those  of  a  minor 
prophet.  Bom  in  another  age,  with 
another  inheritance — ^but  it  is  idle 
to  speculate  on  what  Henry  Forster 
might  have  been. 

But  Mr.  Henry  was  never  a  success 
in  the  simple  society  of  the  Nook. 
His  reserve  seems  to  have  taken  a 
passively    aggressive     form.      There 
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was  a  hint  of  perpetual  concealment 
about  him,  as  though  he  hid  an  inner 
and  secret  life  behind  the. mask  of  his 
conventionality.  His  neighbors,  for 
all.  their  tolerance,  marked  that  .and, 
I  think  unconsciously,  resented  it 
faintly  as  ill  suited  to  the  frank 
sincerity  of  their  ways.  It  was  not 
a  great  thing  in  itself,  but  it  was 
enough,  as  time  went  on,  to  set  him 
and  them  apart,  withdrawing  him 
almost  wholly  from  their  lives  and 
leaving  him  branded  in  their  minds, 
charitably  enough,  as  *'odd.*' 

His  only  approach  to  intimacy  — 
save  that  mythical  relation  with  Anne 
Robiehand  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  more  fully  here,  since  it 
never  reached  fruition,  if  it  ever  ex- 
isted— was  with  Arnold  Beauchemin. 
It  can  only  have  been  the  attraction 
of  dissimilarity  which  drew  the  two 
young  men  together.  The  miniature 
bears  witness  that  ujider  his  cold 
exterior  Henry  Forster  hid  an  almost 
volcanic  emotionality  of  some  sort, 
while  Beauchemin,  despite  the  smiling 
ways  and  idle  wit  which  they  tell  me 
marked  him  then,  was  to  the  end  of 
his  life  as  evenly  poised  as  the  scales 
of  Justice.  But  somewhere  the  two 
found  a  point  of  contact,  and  in  the 
years  immediately  following  Henry 
Forster's  accession  the  old  Oak  Path, 
which  was  the  short  cut  between 
their  houses,  began  to  show  again 
the  ruts  of  travel  which  Mr.  Julius's 
interregnum  had  made  dim. 

Aside  from  that  one  companionship 
Henry  Forster  soon  became  a  solitary 
man,  living  alone  in  his  big  house 
with  a  staff  of  servants  reduced  to  an 
elderly  housekeeper,  a  single  house- 
maid, and  the  two  men  who  cared 
for  the  conservatories. 

It  is  from  this  period,  I  fancy,  that 
the  Henry  Forster  of  Oncoast  tra- 
dition dates,  revealed  dimly  through 
the  mist  of  years  as  a  tall,  gaunt  and 
yet  powerful  figure  of  a  man  with  a 
pale  and  utterly  cold  face,  save  for 
the  eyes  which  seemed,  literally,  to 
bum  in  it.  There  are  a  dozen  men  and 
women  living  still  who  saw  him  often, 
and  the  first  thing  they  speak  of,  the 
one  point  they  all  agree  on,  is  those 


eyes  of  his.  They  must  have  been 
wonderful  and  tragic.  **If  you'd 
seen  them  once  you  *d  never  forget 
them,"  Uncle  Loren  Chandler  told  me. 
*  *  They  gave  you  the  creeps. ' '  Perhaps 
that  describes  them  as  well  as  any 
words  can.  When  Mr.  Beauchemin 
spoke  of  them  as  haunted  eyes  it 
was  only  the  same  thought  in  less 
vivid  words. 

And  now  the  frame-work  of  Henry 
Forster's  story  crumbles  in  rny  fingers. 
In  so  lonely  and  uneventful  an  exis- 
tence as  his,  there  is,  for  the  outsider, 
no  trace  of  that  connecting  thread  of 
incident  and  logical  progression  of 
events  which  narrative  requires. 
Arnold  Beauchemin  cannot  help  us 
here  nor  those  loquacious  old  men 
and  women  of  Oncoast.  They  have 
nothing  to  offer  but  a  series  of  pictures 
widely  scattered  in  time,  and  wholly 
disconnected.  I f  I  should  state  baldly 
all  that  they  can .  tell  it  would  be 
simply  this;  that  he  lived  alone,  that 
he  dropped  in  occasionally  for  a  hand 
or  two  of  piquet  with  Mr.  Beauchemin, 
that  almost  every  day  he  went  for  a 
long  walk  through  the  woods  and 
fields.  That  is  aU,  and  yet.it  repre- 
sents the  outwardness  of  ten  years 
in  the  tragedy  of  a  man's  life.  A 
real  story,  a  gradually  unfolding  plot 
of  course  lay  inside  -him.  What  it 
was  we  can  never  know,  for  he  kept 
it  in  himself.  And  for  that  reason, 
as  I  think  of  him,  he  attracts  me  more 
and  more,  while  he  repels  me,  as  a 
man  of  mystery. 

What  was  it  he  brooded  over  on 
those  walks,  as  he  went  striding,  cold 
face  set  straight  ahead,  up  and  down 
the  long  slopes  of  the  drumlins  in  the 
pastures?  What  did  he  expect  to 
see,  or  hear,  when  he  halted  suddenly 
in  some  hollow  and  glanced  watchfully 
to  right  and  left  with  those  feverishly 
bright  eyes,  eyes  at  once  impatient 
and  wistful,  defiant  and  questioning? 
Nothing  you  or  I  would  willingly 
brood  over,  or  see,  or  hear,  I  am 
sure.  "He  went,"  said  Uncle  Loren 
Chandler,  "  as  if  the  Old  One  Himself 
was  after  him,"  once  again  hitting 
unerringly  on  the  concretely  descrip- 
tive phrase.     "He  might  have  been 
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a  terrestrial  Flying  Dutchman,  * 
echoed  Mr.  Beauchemin,  again  muf- 
fling Uncle  Loren's  vivid  thought  in 
words. 

What  a  terrific  figure  he  must  4iave 
been,  for  Oncoast.  appearing  sud- 
denly on  the  sky-line  of  some  ghostly 
hill — he  almost  always  chose  the  gray 
of  night  or  morning  for  his  walks — 
striding  unseeing  over  the  dun,  noise- 
less moss  of  the  bayberry  pastures  as 
if  the  Old  One  Himself  were  after 
him!  No  wonder  the  men  who  saw 
him  at  such  times  remember  him 
vividly  still,  after  thirty  years.  But 
it  is  only  a  picture  they  give  us,  and 
helps  nothing  toward  understanding 
him. 

What  was  the  baneful  elation  which 
possessed  him  that  wild  December 
day  when  Uncle  Loren  met  him  on 
the  beach  among  the  dunes  and  hid 
himself  ?  He  was  bent  double  against 
the  buffeting  of  the  northeaster, 
half  walking,  half  running  through 
the  volleying  spin-drift,  his  cold  face 
all  alight  for  once  as  he  shouted  aloud. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  his  excitement 
was,  I  should  not  care  to  feel  it.  "  He 
scared  me,"  says  Uncle  Loren  simply, 
**  and  I  got  behind  a  dune.**  What 
was  it  he  talked  of  to  himself? — or 
was  he  calling  to  another  with  those 
shrill  words  which  pierced  even  the 
thunder  of  the  surf?  Uncle  Loren  was 
content  to  know  that  it  was  not  him- 
self who  was  called,  and  so  should  I 
have  been,  I  think. 

I  might  multiply  pictures  of  this 
sort  indefinitely  and  still  bring  you 
no  closer  to  the  man  behind  them. 
That  everything  pointed  strongly, 
almost  indubitably,  to  some  mental 
derangement  in  him,  I  was  as  ready 
to  admit,  once,  as  you  could  be  to 
insist.  But  what  was  the  derange- 
ment? What  phanton  was  it  of  his 
disordered  brain  which  Henry  Forster 
pursued,  or  which  pursued  him,  in  an 
ever  narrowing  circle  through  all  those 
years  ?  That  was  the  question  which 
occupied  my  mind  for  a  long  time 
after  I  heard  the  first  faint  outlines 
of  this  story,  and  kept  coming  back 
to  bother  me.  It  seemed  that  there 
could  be  no  answer  to  it.     And  then 


I  was  vouchsafed  one  glimpse  into 
the  dark  world  where  the  recluse 
lived  alone.  The  circle  narrowed 
to  a  point.  Henry  Forster  and  his 
pursuer,  or  his  quarry,  stood  face  to 
face  at  last,  and  I  saw  what  he  had 
seen.     It  only  added  to  the  mystery. 

You  may  remember  that  I  have 
alluded  to  certain  testimony  borne 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Beauchemin,  testimony 
which  seemed  to  me  to  render  more 
or  less  untenable  your  hypothesis  of 
an  hereditary  madness  in  the  blood 
of  the  Forsters  which  accounted  for 
all  their  eccentricities  and  their  mis- 
fortunes. It  is  time  that  you  should 
listen  to  that  testimony.  But  Mr. 
Beauchemin  spoke  of  such  incredible 
things  that  it  is  only  fair  for  us  to 
translate  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible 
to  his  position  when  they  happened, 
and  try  to  see  them  through  his  eyes. 

It  is,  then  the  last  night  of  Henry 
Forster*s  life,  a  hot,  breathless  July 
evening.  Mr.  Beauchemin,  dinner 
over,  is  sitting  in  his  library,  enjoying 
impartially  a  cigar  and  an  old  and 
curious  copy  of  the  **Vita  Nuova** 
which  had  reached  his  hands  that  day, 
when  his  factotum,  one  Robert  Whit- 
taker,  leads  in  the  housemaid  from 
the  Forster  place,  a  wan-faced  girl 
who  stammers  that  Mrs.  Lindsey  will 
be  much  obliged  if  Mr.  Beauchemin 
can  come  over.  Lindsey  was  the 
name  of  Henry  Forster*s  housekeeper. 

The  girl  was  so  obviously  on  the 
verge  of  hysteria,  that  Arnold  Beau- 
chemin, laying  down  his  book,  looked 
at  her  in  astonishment. 

"  It  *s  Mr.  Henry,"  she  said  in 
answer  to  his  look.  Then  her  eyes  fell 
in  sullen  embarrassment.  "  We  're 
afraid  to  stay  another  night  alone 
in  the  house,  and  that  *s  the  truth," 
she  said  doggedly. 

"Mr.  Forster  is — sick?"  Mr.  Beau- 
chemin asked,  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth  coming  to  him. 

**  He  *s  seeing  things,"  the  girl 
answered,  stiU  sullenly.  Then  she 
broke  down.  "For  God's  sake,  Mr. 
Beauchemin,"  she  cried,  "don't  stop 
to  ask  questions!  Don't  leave  two 
women  to  go  through  any  more  of 
this  alone!     It's  been  a  week  now. 
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and  we  *re  clean  worn  out  and — and 
frightened."     Her  voice  was  a  wail. 

**I  will  come  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Beauchemin,  rising  at  once.  "The 
Doctor  is  there,  of  course?" 

**  No  sir,"  said  the  girl,  more  quietly. 
"  Mr.  Henry  would  n't  have  him  told, 
nor  you,  nor  anybody.  He  said 
nobody  could  do  anything  about  it, 
and  we  did  n*t  dare  to  cross  him. 
If  you  could  see  how  he  looks  at  you, 
Mr.  Beauchemin,  you  'd  understand. 
We  did  n't  dare.  But  to-night  it  got 
so  bad,  him  just  laying  there  and — 
and  watching,  Mrs.  Lindsey  said  she 
could  n't  stand  it  another  minute  and 
she  was  going  to  send  for  you,  willy- 
nilly." 

"Robert,"  Mr.  Beauchemin  said 
to  his  man  who  had  been  drinking  in 
all  this,  **  saddle  a  horse  and  ride  over 
to  the  village  and  ask  Doctor  White 
to  come  to  the  Forster  place  at  once. 
And  mind  you  keep  your  mouth  shut," 
he  added  wamingly  noticing  the 
man's  eager  curiosity. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Robert  obediently, 
and  before  morning  all  Oncoast  knew 
that  another  Forster  had  **gone 
crazy." 

Mr.  Beauchemin  and  the  house- 
maid plunged  out  into  the  warm 
darkness  that  hid  the  Oak  Path.  As 
they  entered  it  a  flash  of  heat  light- 
ning lit  the  overhanging  branches 
dimly  and  the  girl  clasped  Beauche- 
min's  arm  convulsively  in  both  hands. 

But  in  an  instant  she  was  herself 
again.  **I  'm  all  frazzled  out,"  she 
apologized.  "Mrs.  Lindsey  and  me 
has  been  up  with  him  every  night." 

"Where  were  the  men?"  Mr.  Beau- 
chemin asked,  as  they  stumbled  along. 

"They— left,"  said  the  girl.  "Last 
Wednesday.  Patrick  and  Jim  was 
scairt  I  guess.  And  I  don't  blame 
'em,"  she  added,  her  class  loyalty 
coming  to  the  top. 

"  But  you  and  Mrs.  Lindsey  stayed," 
Beauchemin  objected. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  girl  simply. 
"  We  couldn't  go  and  leave  him  alone, 
could  we?  He  's  been  real  good  to 
us,  no  matter  what  folks  says  about 
him." 

"You're  a  good  girl,  Mary,"  said 


her  escort,  with  a  sudden  little  thrill 
of  admiration  for  her  loyalty  to  the 
man  whose  bread  she  had  eaten. 
"It's  been  hard,  I'm  afraid.  Mr. 
Forster  has  been — violent?" 

He  felt  the  girl,  pressing  close 
against  him,  shiver.  "No,"  she  said 
slowly,  "he  ain't  been  violent.  He  's 
just — seen  things."  Suddenly  she 
halted.  "Mr.  Beauchemin,"  she 
asked  passionately,  but  almost  whis- 
pering, "do  you  believe  there  can  be 
Things  that  some  folks  see,  and  others 
don't,  but  they  *re  there  all  the  same  ? " 

At  that  moment  it  lightened  again, 
and  for  a  flash  of  time  Beauchemin 
saw  her  looking  up  at  him  with  eyes  in 
which  an  insane  terror  showed.  "  Are 
there  Things,"  she  repeated  stub- 
bornly, "that  ain't — ^Uke  us,  but — 
but  just  as — real?*' 

To  Beauchemin  she  seemed  on  the 
edge  of  complete  break-down.  "There, 
there,  Mary,"  he  said  soothingly. 

"  Don't  *  there,  there'  me,"  cried  the 
girl  impatiently.  "  I  want  to  know,** 
Her  voice  dropped  to  a  rapid  mono- 
tone. "I  could  take  my  oath  there  's 
something  like  that  up  in  Mr.  Henry's 
bedroom.  It 's  in  the  southeast 
comer,  between  the  windows.  He 
lays  and  watches  it.  I  would  n't 
go  into  that  comer  for  the  world,  nor 
Sirs.  Lindsey  either.  There  's  some- 
thing there.  She  's  felt  it  too.  The 
clock  's  on  a  bracket  there,  but  we 
let  it  run  down."  Suddenly  her 
voice  grew  shrill.  "Mr.  Beauchemin" 
she  whimpered,  **does  God  let  things 
like  that  be?" 

"There,  there,"  Mr.  Beauchemin 
said  again,  helplessly,  and  the  girl 
responded  to  his  need. 

"Come  on,"  she  said.  "I'll  b* 
all  right  now,  only— could  I  just 
kind  of  hang  on  to  your  sleeve  till 
we  "re  out  of  these  woods?  It  *s  so 
dark,  and  I  'm  sort  of —frazzled." 
Her  voice  was  very  weary. 

"Take  my  hand,"  said  Mr.  Beauche- 
min. "You've  been  a  brave  girl, 
Mary.     A  brave  girl,  understand." 

"No  I  ain't,"  said  Mary  honestly. 
"I'm  scairt  to  death  right  now." 
And  somehow,  Mr.  Beauchemin  told 
me    with    simplicity    I    thought    as 
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complete  as  hers,  something  of  her 
apprehension  infected  him  for  an 
instant. 

They  groped  their  way  on  together 
with  no  further  words  till  they 
stumbled  up  the  steps  of  the  terrace 
and  pushed  open  the  side  door  of  the 
Forster  house.  In  the  hall  they  found 
Mrs.  Lindsey  sitting  on  the  lowest  step 
of  the  winding  stairway,  with  a  dimly 
burning  lamp  beside  her.  She  rose 
as  they  came  in. 

**I  could  n't  stand  it  up  there  any 
longer,  alone  with  him,"  she  explained, 
**  so  I  set  down  here  to  wait  for  you. 
I  knew  you  'd  come." 

**He  is  in  his  own  room?"  Mr. 
Beauchemin  asked.  Instinctively  he 
whispered,  as  she  had  done. 

Mrs.  Lindsey  nodded. 

*'Then  I  '11  go  up  at  once,"  said 
Mr.  Beauchemin — *'if  there's  a 
light?" 

'*  There  's  a  candle  in  his  room,  sir," 
said  the  housekeeper.  ^  Then  the  re- 
action came  and  the  hard-faced  old 
woman  burst  into  tears.  "  I  had  n't 
ought  to  let  you  go  up,"  she  said. 
"  There  *s  something  terrible  about 
this.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I 
feel  it.  I  won't  let  you  go!"  she 
cried.  "There  ain't  no  call  for  you 
to  get  mixed  up  in  it,  whatever  it  is. 
You  stay  down  here.  It 's  enough  just 
to  have  a  man  in  the  house,  so  we  ain't 
alone.  You  set  here  and  Mary  and 
I  '11  do  for  Mr.  Henry.  Mary 's  a 
good  girl,  if  she  is  a  Catholic.  She  's 
helped  me  a  lot.  But  don't  you  go 
up." 

At  that  the  girl  broke  into  nervous 
sobbing  too.  "Don't  you  go  up 
there,  please,  Mr.  Beauchemin,"  she 
begged. 

"There,  there,"  said  Mr.  Beauche- 
min, ineffectively  as  ever.  "  You  're 
both  tired  out.  There,  there,  make 
yourselves  a  cup  of  tea  while  I  see 
what  can  we  do  for  Mr.  Forster." 

"God  bless  you,"  cried  the  old 
housekeeper,  sinking  down  on  the 
stair  and  weeping  afresh.  "You 
don't  know  what  a  relief  it  is  to  have 
some  one  round  that  ain't — nervous." 

Mr.  Beauchemin  may  not  have  been 
nervous,  but  by  his  own  confession 


he  was  far  from  comfortable  as  he 
picked  his  way  through  the  gloom 
up  those  long  winding  stairs.  He  had 
never  been  a  timid  or  a  superstitious 
man,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  learned  what  the  dread  of  the 
unseen  is.  In  the  dim  light  of  the 
upper  hall  the  dark  furniture  and  the 
white  mouldings  of  the  long  range  of 
doorways  loomed  vague  and  unnatu- 
ral. He  caught  himself  peering  at  the 
looming  shapes,  as  if  from  among 
them  some  Presence  might  step  out  to 
confront  him,  and  listening,  and  walk- 
ing softly,  as  if  a  careless  footstep 
might  arouse  some  slumbering  Thing. 
It  shamed  him,  but  as  he  went  on 
down  the  hall  the  sensation  became- 
more  and  more  oppressive,  and  when 
at  last  his  fingers  touched  the  latch 
of  Henry  Forster's  chamber  door 
they  were  nerveless.  What  it  was 
he  dreaded  he  might  see  inside  he 
did  not  know,  and  still  he  hesitated. 

But  resolution  was  the  lymph  of 
the  blood  his  Huguenot  ancestors  had 
left  him,  and  in  a  moment  he  had 
pressed  the  latch  and  entered. 

A  single  candle  burned  in  the  big, 
low-ceiled,  panelled  chamber,  light- 
ing it  very  badly,  and  Arnold  Beau- 
chemin's  first  glance — I  may  as  well 
tell  it,  for  he  told  it  himself — ^was 
toward  that  southeast  comer  where, 
between  two  windows,  a  clock  stood 
on  a  bracket  and  did  not  tick.  Then, 
shamed  again,  he  turned  toward  the 
high  four-posted  bed  where  the  gaunt 
figure  of  a  man  lay  outstretched  un- 
der the  bedclothing  and  did  not  stir  it 
even  by  a  breath. 

The  figure  was  so  very  motionless, 
the  room  so  very  still  in  the  flickering 
candlelight,  that  Mr.  Beauchemin 
wondered  if  he  were  not  standing 
in  a  death  chamber.  But  as  he 
approached  the  bed  Henry  Forster 
looked  up  at  him.  His  face  was 
so  worn  and  pallid  that  it  was  like  a 
gray  shadow  on  the  pillows,  and  his 
eyes  held  an  eerie  and  disconcerting, 
brightness.  He  nodded  wearily  in  a 
pitiful  travesty  of  his  old  calmly 
courteous  manner. 

"  You  're  good  to  drop  in,  Beauche- 
min," he  said.     "But  you'd  better 
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go  at  once.  It 's  not  going  to  be — 
pleasant  here  to-night." 

Mr.  Beauchemin  drew  a  chair  to 
the  head  of  the  bed  and  sat  down. 
**  We  *11  make  it  pleasanter  than  it 
has  been,  at  any  rate,"  said  he,  "  I  *ve 
sent  for  Doctor  White. " 

Henry  Forster's  lips  curled.  "A 
doctor!"  he  whispered,  smiling  in 
tired  mockery.  "A  doctor!"  He 
glanced  up  at  Beauchemin  again 
with  those  eerily  bright  eyes. 

"A  doctor  always  helps — "  his 
visitor  began  stoutly,  and  then 
stopped.  Henry  Forster  had  for- 
gotten him,  apparently.  He  was 
looking  into  that  shadowy  comer 
where  the  clock  stood  silent  on  its 
bracket,  and  that  little  cynical  smile 
drew  his  lip  back  unpleasantly.  "  A 
doctor — for  me!"  he  murmured,  as  if 
in  explanation  of  some  sorry  jest. 

He  looked  so  steadily,  and  seeing- 
ly,  spoke  with  such  apparent  certainty 
of  a  listener,  that  Beauchemin  found 
himself  looking  too,  and  waiting,  till 
a  shudder  ran  through  him,  and  the 
little  muscles  of  his  scalp  were  creep- 
ing. At  that  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether. 

"  The  Doctor  ought  to  be  here  soon," 
he  said.  "  I  '11  sit  with  you  till  he 
comes." 

As  if  it  were  an  effort  Henry 
Forster  ceased  gazing  at — whatever 
he  was  gazing  at — and  looked  up 
again.  **  You  *d  better  go,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  coming  soon  now,  I  am  sure. 
And  it  won't  be  pleasant." 

"What  is  coming?"  asked  Beau- 
chemin, thinking  it  best  to  humor 
him. 

But  the  question  stirred  Henry 
Forster  into  momentary  energy.  He 
hitched  himself  up  a  little  on  his 
pillows  and  looked  earnestly  into 
Beauchemin's  face.  And  the  trying 
thing,  Mr.  Beauchemin  told  me,  the 
thing  that  made  him  glance  away, 
was  that  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer 
were  those  of  a  sane  man. 

"I  wish  I  knew."  said  Henry 
Forster  eagerly.  "  It 's  the  thing  that 
has  hung  near  me  all  my  life,  and  yet 
always  just  out  of  reach.  I  wish  I 
knew."     Suddenly  he  sat  up  in  bed. 


"Why  shouldn't  it  be  Life  itself?" 
he  asked  excitedly.  "Just  blind, 
naked  Life?  There 's  Life  and  to 
spare  in  this  old  planet.  I  've  felt  it 
round  me  times  enough,  a  primeval, 
burrowing  Life  that  never  comes  to 
light,.  Activity  without  Emotion, 
Desire  without  Consciousness,  Malig- 
nancy without  Reason " 

"  There,  there,"  stammered  Arnold 
Beauchemin,  appalled  at  the  out- 
burst his  careless  question  had  called 
forth,  and  Henry  Forster,  exhausted, 
sank  back  on  his  pillows  and  smiled 
grimly  up. 

"You'd  better  go,  Beauchemin," 
he  advised  again.  "I  shall  find  out 
what  it  is  soon,  and  it  won't  be — 
pleasant,  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  I  'm  staying."  said  Arnold  Beau- 
chemin. 

For  an  instant  the  fever  abated  in 
Forster's  eyes  and  left  them  soft  and 
grateful.  "You're  a  good  chap," 
he  said.  "  You've  had  your  warning. 
If  you  won't  take  it — Thanks!"  He 
thrust  out  the  fleshless  frame-work 
of  his  sensitive  scholar's  hand,  and 
his  friend  gripped  it  in  silence. 

"We  shan't  have  long  to  wait,  I 
hope,"  said  Forster,  finally. 

Hope!  It  was  a  grim  word  to 
choose  in  such  a  case.  And  yet, 
as  the  minutes  dragged  by  in  the 
heavy  silence  of  the  chamber,  and 
faint  airs  sucked  about  the  guttering 
candle,  and  the  enigmatical  sounds 
of  night,  indoors  and  out,  set  his 
nerves  a  thrill,  Mr.  Beauchemin  found 
himself  sharing  Henry  Forster's  hope 
that  whatever  was  to  happen  might 
happen  soon. 

That  something  unthinkable,  un- 
imaginable, was  to  happen  in  that 
chamber  he  no  longer  doubted.  The 
sense  of  an  impending  Something 
close  at  hand  in  the  obscurity  about 
him,  the  alert,  expectant  watchfulness 
in  the  unwinking  eyes  of  Henry 
Forster,  lying  motionless  beside  him, 
clasping  his  hand  and  gazing,  always 
gazing  steadily  into  the  corner  be- 
neath the  silent  clock,  made  doubt 
harder  than  belief. 

And  so  Arnold  Beauchemin,  tense 
and  hardly  breathing,  sat  there  wait- 
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ing  for  he  knew  not  what.  Once 
Mrs.  Lindsey  thrust  her  haggard  face 
inside  the  door,  but  he  motioned  her 
away  with  his  free  hand,  and  sat  on 
through  the  dragging  minutes  till  at 
last  the  clocks  in  Oncoast  steeples, 
over  across  the  marsh,  boomed  out 
ten  faintly  reverberating  strokes. 

Mr.  Beauchemin  could  not  believe 
them.  It  was  longer  than  that  since 
he  had  been  sitting  in  the  yellow 
lamplight  of  his  library,  idly  turning, 
the  black-lettered  pages  of  his  new 
treasure.  It  was  a  lifetime  ago, 
in  another  world.  Would  Doctor 
White  never  come?  he  wondered. 
Somehow  he  had  set  the  Doctor's 
coming  as  the  ending  of  his  vigil.  If 
that  blunt,  burly,  rotund  little  man 
once  bustled  into  the  room,  uncanni- 
ness  must  vanish.  And  just  then,  as 
if  in  answer  to  his  unspoken  appeal, 
he  heard  the  grating  of  the  Doctor's 
wheels  as  his  chaise  turned  from  the 
highway  to  the  gravel  of  the  drive: 
"Thank  God!"  Arnold  Beauchemin 
muttered  half  aloud. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  it  happened. 

A  little  stronger  breath  of  air 
puffed  in  at  the  open  window.  The 
flame  of  the  candle  flared  upward 
once,  and  disappeared  and  left  the 
room  in  thickest  night.  And  then, 
without  warning,  Henry  Forster 
seized  his  wrist  with  the  claw-like 
fingers  of  both  hands,  and  drew  a 
shuddering  breath,  and  spoke. 

**At  last!"  he  cried,  with  mad 
exaltation  in  his  voice.  "We  shall 
see  it  now  at  last.     Look!" 

Slowly,  unwillingly,  Arnold  Beau- 
chemin turned  his  head  and  looked 
where  he  knew  his  companion  must 
be  looking,  and  his  senses  reeled. 
For  in  the  comer,  between  the  vague 
oblongs  of  the  windows  something 
was  gathering  itself  together  from 
the  void  and  taking  shape  from  the 
darkness.  Slowly  it  swam  and  melted 
till  it  glowed  recognizable  and  dimly 
luminous.  It  was  the  glimmering 
mockery  of  a  human  face. 

As  he  gazed,  Arnold  Beauchemin's 
body  grew  rigid.  For  that  face, 
wherein  was  only  bare  naked  grovel- 
ling   Life,    Life    without    articulate 


Emotion,  hungry  Desire  without 
Consciousness,  Malignancy  without 
Reason  or  Intelligence,  was  yet  the 
face  of  Henry  Forster  himself,  who 
lay  beside  him  on  the  bed,  clutching 
his  wrist  convulsively  in  an  iron  grip 
and  moaning  words  of  prayer. 

Nauseated  with  horror,  with  lights 
swimming  before  his  eyes  and  the 
blood  booming  in  his  ears,  Arnold 
Beauchemin  gazed  at  It.  And  as  he 
watched  It  moved,  and  left  its  comer, 
and  came  towards  the  bed,  and  in 
Its  sightless  eyes  vague  menace 
glowed.  Nearer  and  nearer  It  came 
as  Beauchemin  watched,  till  suddenly 
Henry  Forster,  with  a  sob  of  terror, 
let  his  wrist  drop  and  he  felt  himself 
sliding  from  his  chair  into  a  merciful 
gulf  of  blackness,  while  a  half-choked 
scream  rang  in  his  ears. 

So  Doctor  White  found  them  when 
he  came  up,  in  a  dark  and  empty 
room,  Arnold  Beauchemin  l3ring 
senseless  by  the  head  of  the  high  four- 
poster,  and  Henry  Forster  huddled 
on  it,  with  a  nameless  horror  fixed  in 
his  glazing  eyes,  and  ugly  red  marks 
on  his  twisted  throat. 

That  is  the  incredible  evidence 
which  Arnold  Beauchemin  offered  and 
others  corroborated .  Hereditary  mad- 
ness, do  you  call  it?  Then  tell  me 
what  it  was  that  Arnold  Beauchemin 
saw  that  night.  Thought  transference 
say  you?  Perhaps.  You  are  wel- 
come to  your  theories.  It  is  all  a 
mystery  to  me.  It  was  Arnold 
Beauchemin's  belief,  I  think,  that 
there  may  be  more  life  about  us  than 
we  see,  of  blind,  primeval  Life  that 
rarely  comes  to  light  though  always 
beating  at  the  bars.  '  But  some- 
where in  the  bodies  or  the  minds  of 
the  Forsters,  perhaps,  or  in  their 
house,  it  found  a  means  of  breaking 
through.     It  is  a  weird  notion. 

But  three  New  England  Brahmins 
were  so  much  impressed  by  it  that 
they  shut  up  that  house.  If  you 
are  curious  it  could  be  arranged,  I 
think,  for  you  to  sleep  a  night  there. 
Stolid  Oncoast  would  accompany 
you  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  drive,  and 
bid  you  God-speed,  and  wait  with  in- 
terest your  report  of   what  you  saw. 
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It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  Mr, 
William  Winter  published  a  volume  of 
recollections  called  "Other  Days," 
which  contained  chronicles  and  mem- 
ories of  actors.  He  now  has  written  a 
similar  volume,  called  "Old  Friends." 
These  are  literary  recollections  of 
other  days,  the  former  book  having 


consisted  of  stage  recollections.  Mr. 
Winter  is  older  than  I  am,  but  we 
have  known  a  great  many  of  the 
same  people.  They  were  younger 
when  Mr.  Winter  first  knew  them 
than  when  I  knew  them.  ■  He  and 
Aldrich  and  Bayard  Taylor  and 
Stedman  and  Stoddard  were  young 
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men  together.  They  belonged  to  the 
same  Bohemian  club,  if  club  it  could 
be  called,  which  was  composed  of  a 
few  young  writers,  poets  and  journal- 
ists, who  drank  beer  together,  talked 
literature  and  the  arts  and  swore 
vows  of  eternal  friendship  in  a  little 
German  restaurant  long  since  passed 
away.  Mr.  Winter  devotes  a  chapter 
to  those  Bohemian  days. 

The  place  of  meeting  in  1859-60 
was  a  basement  restaurant  on  the 
west  side  of  Broadway,  not  far  from 
Bleecker  Street.  It  was  kept  by  a 
German  named  Pfaff.  Henry  Clapp, 
then  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Lc.idfr.  discovered  Pfaff.  Clapp  sub- 
sisted chiefly  on  coffee  and  tobacco, 
and   he   found   that   Pfaff   not   only 


served  good  beer,  but 
made  good  coffee.  He 
told  his  friends*  and 
gradually  the  place  be- 
came ' '  the  haunt  of  writers 
and  artists,  mostly  young, 
and,  though  usually  im- 
pecunious, opulent  in  their 
youth,  enthusiasm  and  ar- 
dent belief  alike  in  a  rosy 
present  and  a  golden 
future." 

The  place,  according  to 
Mr,  Winter,  was  roughly 
furnished,  containing  a 
few  chairs  and  tables,  a 
counter,  a  row  of  shelves, 
a  clock,  and  some  barrels. 
At  one  end  of  this  base- 
ment, under  the  sidewalk 
of  Broadway,  there  was  a 
sort  of  cave,  in  which  was 
a  long  table;  and  after 
Clapp  had  assumed  the 
sceptre  as  Prince  of  Bohe- 
mia, that  cave  and  that 
table  were  preempted  by 
him  and  his  votaries  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  "and  no  stranger 
ventured  to  intrude  into 
that  magic  realm." 

.J* 

Mr.  Winter  goes  on  to 
tell  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  this  Prince  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  himself,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  the  sole  survivor.  Thither,  he 
writes,  came  George  Arnold,  "hand- 
some, gay,  breezy,  good-natured  — 
one  of  the  sweetest  poets  in  our 
country  who  have  sung  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  tenderness  of  true 
love."  Walt  Whitman  was  often 
there,  his  hair  and  beard  grizzled, 
his  keen  steel-blue  eyes  gazing  with 
bland  tolerance  on  the  frolicsome  lads 
around  him:  Charles  Dawson  Shan- 
ly,  "  a  charming  essayist  and  a  grace- 
ful poet,  quaint  in  character,  sweet 
in  temperament,  modest  and  gentle 
in  bearing";  and  Launt  Thompson, 
George  H.  Boughton,  Edward  F, 
Mullen,  and  Sol  Eytinge,  Jr.,  the 
artist  and  illustrator. 
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The  most  striking  figure 
in  this  group,  according 
to  Mr.  Winter,  was  Fitz- 
James  O'Brien,  who  wrote 
about  the  stage  for  the 
Saturday  Press,  for  which 
paper  T.  B.  Aldrich  wrote 
the  book  reviews.  O'Brien 
is  described  as  "the  most 
potential  genius  and  the 
most  original  character  in 
this  group."  His  stories, 
"The  Diamond  Lens"  and 
"The  Wondersmith,"  were 
published  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  were  hailed 
"as  the  most  ingenious 
fabrics  of  fiction  that  had 
been  contributed  to  our 
literature  since  the  days 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe."  Once 
when  O'Brien  was  down 
on  his  luck,  Winter  lent 
him  his  lodgings  to  write 
in.  He  remained  there  two 
nights  and  a  day  and 
produced  a  story  which  he 
sold  to  Harper's  M-aga- 
zine  for  what  was  then 
considered  a  larj^e  price. 
He  immediately  bought 
new  clothes,  dined  at 
Deimonico's  (then  at 
Broadway  and  Chambers 
Street)  and  spent  what  he 
had  earned  in  less  time 
than  it  took  him  to  make  it.  In 
summing  up  his  own  and  the  attitude 
of  others  toward  O'Brien,  Mr.  Winter 
says: 

As  to  O'Brien,  friendship  had  to  be 
charitable  toward  infirmilios  of  character 
and  errors  of  conduct.  He  lacked  both 
moral  courage  and  intellectual  restraint. 
He  was  wayward,  choleric,  defiant,  somi^- 
times  almost  savage;  but  he  was  generous 
in  disposition  and  capable  of  heroism,  and 
his  works  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the 
imagination  that  accompanies  genius  and 
the  grace  that  authenticates  literary  art. 
Among  my  Bohemian  comrades  he  was  not 
the  most  beloved,  but  he  had  the  right  to 
be  the  most  admired. 

Among    others    who    came    into 


"the  cave"  at  Pfaff's  was  William 
Dean  Howells — 

now  the  voluminous  and  celebrated  nov- 
elist. He  whose  effulgent  criticism  has, 
to  the  consternation  o£  the  literary  world, 
dimmed  the  shining  sLirs  of  Scott  and 
Thackeray,  came  into  the  cave,  especially, 
as  afterward  was  divulged,  for  the  purpose 
of  adoring  the  illustrious  Whitman.  Mr. 
Howells  at  that  time  was  a  respectable 
youth  in  black  raiment,  who  had  only  just 
entered  on  the  path  to  glory,  while  Whit- 
man, by  reason  of  that  odoriferous  classic, 
the  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  was  in  possession  of 
the  local  Parnassus.  The  meeting,  of 
course,  was  impre.isive.  "Walt"  at  that 
time  affeeted  the  Pompadour  style  of 
shirt  and  jacket — making  no  secrecy  of 
his    brawny    anatomy — and     his    hirsute 
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chesi  and  complacent  visage  were,  as 
usual,  on  liberal  exhibition;  and  he  tijjpled 
a  little  brandy  and  water  and  received  his 
admirers'  homage  with  characteristic  be- 
nignity. There  is. nothing  like  genius— 
unless  possibly  it  may  be  leather, 

J* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  Mr.  Winter  did  not  love  Mr. 
Howells  as  well  as  he  loved  some  of 
the  real  Bohemians  of  Pfaff's,  and  he 
openly  resents  what  the  novelist 
has  written  about  that  coterie: 

Fancy  is  both  a  wonderful  faculty  for 
a  writer  of  fiction  and  a  sweet  boon  for  the 
reader  of  it.  I  have  regretted  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Howells  from  a  casual  festival 
which  occurred  in  Pfaff's  cave,  much 
about  the  time  of  his  advent  there,  when 


the  lads  (those  tremendous  revellers!) 
drank  each  a  glass  of  beer  in  honor  of  the 
birthday  of  Henry  Clapp,  and  when  he 
might,  for  once,  have  felt  the  ravishing 
charm  of  Walt  Whitman's  colossal  elo- 
quence. It  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  great 
bard,  I  remember,  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  Prince  of  Bohemia,  which  he  did  in 
the  following  marvellous  words:  "That  's 
the  feller!"  It  was  my  privilege  to  hear 
that  thrilling  deliverance  and  to  admire 
and  applaud  that  sujicrb  orator.  Such 
emanations  of  intellect  seldom  occur,  and 
it  seems  indeed  a  pity  that  this  one  should 
not  have  had  Mr.  Howells  to  embroider  it 
with  his  ingenious  fancy  and  embalm  it 
in  the  amber  of  his  veracious  rhetoric. 
Sad  to  relate,  he  was  not  present;  and, 
equally  sad  to  relate,  the  "types"  whom 
he  met  at  Pfaff's  cave,  and  with  whom  he 
was  "distinctly  disappointed," 
were  quite  as  "distinctly  dis- 
appointed" with  him.  They 
thought  him  a  prig.  So  much 
for  Bohemia. 

An  effort  was  made 
to  revive  Pfaff's,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  farther  up 
Broadway — at  14th  Street, 
I  believe, — but  it  was  not 
successful.  The  real  Bohe- 
mians had  now  settled 
down  as  serious  men  and 
fathers  of  families. 

(3* 

Of  Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes,  whose  centenary 
has  just  been  celebrated, 
Mr.  Winter  says: 

Holmes  was  a  great  poet, 
even  though  he  never  wrote 
an  epic,  just  as  Gray  was  a 
great  poet  for  his  Elegy 
alone.  It  pleased  Holmes, 
however,  to  write  many  poems 
of  "occasion,"  and  he  has 
been  designated,  sometimes  a 
little  disdainfully,  "an  occa- 
sional poet."  He  was  more 
than  that.  His  achievements 
in  that  vein,  meanwhile,  are 
incomparably  fine,  and  the 
felicitous  verse  for  "occasions" 
that  he    wrote    so    well    was 
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made  doubly  charming  and  splendidly 
effective  by  his  beautiful  delivery  of 
it.  At  times  when  he  bad  thus  to  speak 
he  became  eagerly  animated ;  joyously 
excited;  keealy  coascious  of  the  intellect- 
ual value  of  the  feat  to  be  accomplished 
and  of  the  effect  to  be  produced. 

His   countenance,     pleasingly    eccentric 
rather  than  conventionally  handsome,  and 
more  remarkable  for  intensity  and  variety 
of  expression  than  for  regularity  of  feature, 
would,  at   such  moments,  glow  with   fer- 
vency of  emotion;  his  brilliant  eyes  would 
blaze,    as    with    interior    light;    his    little, 
fragile  person,  quivering  with  the  passion- 
ate vitality  of  his  spirit,  would  tower  with 
intrinsic  majeEty;  and  his  voice,  clear  and 
sympathetic  but  neither  strong  nor  deep, 
would  tremble,  and  sometimes 
momentarily  break,  with  ardor 
and    impetuosity     of    feeling, 
while  yet  he  never  lost  control 
of  either  his  metrical   fabric, 
his    theme,   his   sensibility,  or 
his  hearers.      He  was    a   con- 
summate   artist,    whether    in 
words  or  in  speech. 


In  my  Bohemian  days  it  was  my  fortune 
— or  misfortune,  as  the  case  may  be — to 
meet  often  and  to  know  well  the  Ameri- 
can bard,  Walt  Whitman.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  he  did  not  impress 
me  as  anything  other  than  what  he  was— 
a  commonplace,  uncouth,  and  sometimes 
obnoxiously  coaree  writer,  trying  to  be 
original  by  using  a  formless  style,  and 
celebrating  the  proletarians  who  make  the 
world  most  uninhabitable  by  their  vulgar- 
ity. With  reference  to  me  Walt's  views 
were  expressed  in  a  sentence  that  doubtless 
he  intended  as  the  perfection  of  contemp- 
tuous indifference.  "Willy,"  he  said,  "is 
a  young  Longfellow."  But  I  remember 
one  moment  when  he  contrived  to  inspire 
Aldrich  with  a  permanent  aversion.     The 


I  am  surprised  at  this, 
for  I  should  have  thought 
Holmes  a  poet  with  whom 
Winter  would  have  httle 
sympathy.  That  he  was 
sympathetic  with  Aldrich 
I  can  readily  understand. 
When  Aldrich  left  Bohe- 
mia, he  told  Winter  that 
he  was  going  and  that  he 
proposed  to  try  lus  luck  in 
Boston.  He  did  not  try 
in  vain.  Of  Aldrich  Mr. 
Winter  says:  "No  sweeter 
lyrical  poet  has  appeared 
in  America.  His  touch  was 
as  delicate  as  that  of 
Herrick,  whom  he  loved, 
but  did  not  imitate,  and 
his  themes  are  often  kin- 
dred with  those  of  that 
rare  spirit — the  Ariel  of 
sentiment,  fancy.  and 
poetic  whim."  Here  is  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  Aid- 
rich  and  Whitman. 
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company  was  numerous,  and  the  talk  was 
about  poetry,  "Yes,  Tom,"  said  the  in- 
spired Whitman,  "'I  like  your  tinkles.  I 
like  them  well."  Nothing  could  have 
denoted  more  distinctly  both  complacent 
egotism  and  ill-breeding.  Tom,  I  think, 
never  forgot  that  inci^pnt. 

Here  is  another  Aldrich  story : 
"Once  in  Paris  he  invited  Mark 
Twain  to  take  a  stroll,  saying  that 
he  had  something  to  show  to  him, 
interesting    and    worthy    of    special 


attention.  The  'stroll'  proved  to  be 
a  walk  of  about  a  mile,  round  and 
round,  along  contiguous  streets,  end- 
ing at  a  bookstore  near  to  the  hotel 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  from  which 
the  pedestrians  had  started.  One  of 
the  books  displayed  in  the  window 
was  a  copy  of  the  poems  of  Aldrich. 
"I  have  asked  this  shopkeeper,'  said 
Tom,  'if  he  has  any  more  of  the  works 
of  Aldrich,  and  he  says  no;  so  you  see 
the  sale  has  been  large,  for  this  is  the 
only  copy  left,  but  he  says  he  has 


several  shelves  full  of  the  works  of 
Mark  Twain,  and  more  of  them  in 
the  basement.  I  'm  afraid  you  are 
not  appreciated  in  France.'  The 
sale  of  Twain's  book  had  actually, 
of  course,  been  large," 


Of  Bayard  Taylor,  whom  Mr.  Winter 
knew  not  only  as  a  friend  but  as  a 
fellow- journalist,  for  Taylor  was  for 
a  long  time  connected  with  the  New 
York  Tribune,  he  says: 

Taylor's  rank  as  a  poet  will  be  de- 
termined   after  another  generation  of 
readers  has  arisen,  when  he  is  no  longer 
remembered  as  s])eeifically  ,a    traveller 
and  a  journalist;   and    that    rank    will 
be    high.      He  was  distinctively  a  poet, 
but   under  the  pressure   of  necessity  he 
delved    in   so    many   lines     of   literary 
labor    that  his  miscellaneous  publicity 
obscured     him     in    the     vision  of   his 
own    period.       It    has   taken    America 
some    time   to    loam    fully  the  excep- 
tional   value   and     abiding    charm     of 
such     noble     verse  as   that  of   William 
Cullen  Bryant  and  such  exquisite  prose 
as  that  of  Donald  Grant  Mitchell,  and 
to   realize    that    it    possessed    in   Fitz- 
Greene  Halletk  one  of    the    strongest, 
sweetest    poets    that   have    swept    the 
harpstrings  of  the  human  heart.     Time 
will  do  justice  to  the  fine  poetic  genius 
of  Bayard    Taylor,     Here  is  an  anec- 
dote that  Taylor  tells   against  himself: 
"I  had  deHvered   a    lecture   in   one    of 
our  rural  towns,"  so  said  my  old  friend, 
"and    several     of  my     auditors     were 
accosting   me   with  expressions  of  their 
satisfaction.     One  person  in  particular 
was    elTusively    eager,    saying:     "I   am 
delighted,     Mr.     Taylor,     to    make     your 
acquaintance.     I   have   read     everything 
that     you    have    ever    ■written,     and    I 
have   greatly  enjoyed    it  all.'       This   was 
pleasant    to    hear,    and,    as    he    grasped 
my   hand  with   evident   friendship,   I   re- 
sponded with  a  request  for  his  opinion  of 
my     poetry.     A     look     of    overwhelming 
astonishment   and    perjilexity   came    into 
his  face.       'Your  poetry?'    he  exclaimed. 
'Have    you     ever   written    any     poetry?' 
This.    I   need   not   tell   you,   satisfied   my 
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Taylor  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
and  no  one  enjoyed  this  more  than  he 
did. 

Neither  Taylor,  Stoddard,  nor  Sted- 
man,  according  to  Mr.  Winter,  was 
associated  with  the  Bohemian  club 
of  Pfaff's  cave.  I  will  not  dispute 
with  Mr.  Winter  in  a  matter  of  which 
he  knows  so  much  better  than  1  do, 
but  Mr,  Stedman  himself  is  my 
authority  for  saying  that,  if  not 
actually  one  of  Pfaff's  Bohemians, 
he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  "the 
cave,"  and  he  has  told 
me  many  anecdotes  of 
Prince  Henry  Clapp  and 
his  devoted  subjects,  in- 
cluding George  Arnold  and 
Ada  Danforth,  an  actress 
of  long  ago.  Mr.  Winter 
met  Dickens  when  he  was 
in  this  country,  and  evi- 
dently the  great  novelist 
took  a  fancy  to  him,  for 
he  invited  him  to  come 
and  see  him  when  he  went 
to  England,  and  this  invi- 
tation Winter  accepted,  as 
who  would  not?  But  when 
he  visited  England  Dickens 
had  already  passed  away, 
and  it  was  at  his  grave 
and  not  his  house  that  he 
renewed  the  acquaintance, 

at 

That  Dickens  "  made 
up "  before  he  faced  an 
audience  is  a  secret  of 
the  prison  house  that  is 
quite  new  to  me.  piw.o«i.|*  v. 

When  before  an  audienL-c 
[wriu-s  Mr.  Wintor]  Dickc-ns 
iissiimed  the  jxise  of  an  actor.  Ht  won.' 
(.■vtning  dress,  but  he  used  the  ai'tessories 
of  foodights  and  also  a  colored  screen 
iia  a  background;  and  he  "made  up" 
his  face  as  actors  do.  There  was  in  his 
reading      an    extraordin^iry     facility       iif 


felt  hat:  his  right  foot  was  wrapped  in 
black  silk,  for  he  had  been  suffering  from 
gout:  and  he  carried  a  plain  stick.  After 
he  had  boarded  the  steamship,  and  while 
he  was  talking  with  the  captain  and  other 
officers,  the  members  of  our  little  party 
assembled  in  the  saloon  with  what  he 
afterward  jocosely  described  as  "bitter 
beer  intentions."  Soon  he  approached 
our  group,  and,  addR-ssing  me,  he  said: 
"What  are  you  drinking?"  I  named  the 
fluid,  and,  responding  to  his  request,  tilled 
a  tumbler  for  him.  He  shook  hands  with 
us  all  around,  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  emptied 
his  glass,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  turned 
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and  a  soft 

to  greet  the  old  statesman,  Thurlow  Weed, 
who  had  just  then  arrived:  whereupon, 
immediately,  I  seized  that  glass  and,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  attending  stew- 
ard, put  it  into  my  pocket — mentioning, 
as  1  did  so.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  appropriation 
ot  the  ghss  of  King  Ge<jrgc  IV.  at  the 
civic  feast  in  Edinburgh,  long  ago.  The 
royal  souvenir,  it  is  recorded,  fared  ill, 
for  Sir  Waller  sat  upon  it  and  broke  it. 
The  Diqkens  sinivenir  survives  and  Is  still 
in  my  ixjssession." 
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Of  Stedman,  who  only  ^^ 
so  short  a  time  ago  left  T 
this  world,  Mr.  Winter  has 
much  to  say.  They  were 
associated  in  the  old  days 
on  the  Tribune  and  they 
kept  up  their  friendship 
to  the  end,  but  he  tells  no 
anecdotes  of  Stedman.  It 
is  of  his  poetry  that  Mr, 
Winter  has  the  most  to 
say. 

The  songs  of  the  poet  are 
sifted  into  the  minds  of  men  as 
the  sunshine  is  sifted  into  the 
trees  of  the  forest.  In  that 
way  the  muse  of  Stedman 
has  become  a  loved  companion 
to  thousands  of  responsive 
souls;  in  that  way  his  influence 
has  wrought  and  his  solid 
fame  has  grown.  I  some- 
times think  that  the  deadliest 
foe  of  creative  impulse  in  po- 
etry is  the  faculty  of  criticism, 
and  that  our  poetic  literature 
will  never,  as  a  whole,  acquire 
the  opulent  vitality,  bloom 
and  color  of  old  English  po- 
etry until  our  authors  cease  to 
be  self-conscious  and  critical, 
and— as  that  rare  poet  Richard  ^'^' 
Henry  Stoddard  so  often  and 
so  happily  has  done — yield 
themselves   fully  to  their 
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But 
the  faculty  of  criticism,  as  Stedman 
used  it,  becomes  creative.  Never  have 
I  found  in  any  of  his  pages  a  narrow 
doctrine  or  a  blighting  word. 

M 

If  Long  Island  does  not  blossom  as 
the  rose  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  numerous 
land  development  companies.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  within  ten,  possibly 
five,  years'  time  as  great  a  trans- 
formation will  take  place  on  Lone 
Island  as  takes  place  in  the  city  of 
New  York  every  decade.  Every  one 
has  admitted  for  years  and  years  that 
Long  Island  was  a  garden  spot,  not 
only  a  truck-garden  spot,  but  a  flower- 
garden  spot  if  properly  cultivated. 
It   has   so   many  characteristics ;   for 


though,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  would 

appear  to  be  an  unbroken  level,  it  has 
some  rolling  country,  and  it  has  the 
sea.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Holmes 
described  Manhattan  Island  as  a 
tongue  of  land  that  laps  up  the  cream 
of  the  commerce  of  a  hemisphere. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Long  Island  is 
going  to  lap  up  the  cream  of  commerce 
but  it  is  surely  going  to  lap  up  the 
cream  of  home-building;  and  possibly 
it  may  lap  up  the  cream  of  commerce 
as  well,  for  there  is  much  talk  about 
landing  ships,  passengers  and  cargoes 
at  Montauk  Point  instead  of  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York.  This  would 
save  a  day  in  travel  between  New- 
York  and  London,  and  a  day  saved 
in  this  way  is  worth  I  should  not 
venture  to  say  how  many  hundred 
millions  to  the  American  man  of  bus- 
iness. 
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For  many  years  Long  Island  has 
lain  donnant;  but  now,  thanks  to 
bridges,  to  tunnels  and  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  it  is  coming  into 
its  own.  It  has  always  proved  attrac- 
tive to  the  rich  and  great  and  to  the 
poor,  but  not  so  much  to  the  poor  and 
proud.  With  all  the  promised  facil- 
ities for  getting  to  Long  Island,  the 
latter — a  sadly  neglected  class  in 
this  country— -will  find  an  opportunity 
for  establishing  real  homes.  By  the 
first  of  the  new  year,  you  will  be  able 
to  get  into  an  electric  train  at  your 
door  on  Long  Island,  and  have  your 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf  without  change 
of  vehicle.  A  lady  may  put  on  her 
dinner  gown  in  her  own  house  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  anywhere  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  can  be 
seated  at  a  dining-room  table  in  Man- 
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hattan.  There  is  much 
to  say  in  favor  of  Long 
Island.  Though  I  was 
bom  there,  I  left  at  the 
tender  age  of  nine  for 
another  State,  so  my  con- 
nection with  that  island 
is  not  very  close,  though 
my  recollections  of  it  are 
pleasant.  There  is  little 
left  of  the  Long  Island 
that  I  once  knew,  and 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 

All  these  improvements 
are  interesting  and  desir- 
able;   is    there   to  be  no 
end  to  them?    Are   New 
York  and  its  suburbs  al- 
ways   to    be   in    a  state 
of  upheaval  ?     Are  we  no 
sooner   to    build   up  but 
we  must  turn  to  and  tear 
down     again?      I     have 
been  living  for  ten  years 
on  the    spot    in     Union 
Square  where  I  am  living 
now,     and     already    the 
surroundings      have      so 
changed  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable.      Within    a 
year  they  will  not  be  re- 
cognizable.      In    a    very 
recent    number     of   this 
magazine  I  spoke  of  the  demolition 
of    the   Everett    House  and   of   the 
Westminster    Hotel,    the    former  at 
1 7th     Street     and     Union     Square, 
the  latter  at  i6th  Street  and  Irving 
Place.       Within    a    biscuit -toss     of 
where     the     Everett     House   stood 
are    the     Belvedere,    the    Clarendon 
and    the     Florence.       These     three 
hotels    stand — at     least     they     still 
stand     at    this    writing  —  on    three 
of    the   comers    of    Fourth    Avenue 
and     i8th    Street.      The    Clarendon 
has    been   sold,    the     Florence    has 
been    sold,   and    the    Belvedere  has 
been  sold — all  within  a  fortnight  of 
one  another;  and  they  are  all  to  be 
torn   down   to   make   way    for   bus- 
iness buildings.     "Woollen  houses." 
I  am  told,  will  claim  Fourth  Avenue 
for  their  own. 
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It  does  not  seem  so  long  ago  to  me 
when  three  brick  cottages  painted  a 
pale  yellow  occupied  the  block  now 
given  over  to  the  Parker  building  and 
what  is  left  of  the  Florence  House. 
In  one  of  these,  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  Fourth  Ave.  and  Nineteenth 
St.,  lived  the  late  Dr.  Ogden  Doremus, 
and  it  was  while  staying  at  his  house 
that  Christine  Nilsson,  the  famous 
Swedish  singer,  was  serenaded  on 
her  arrival  in  this  country.  Later 
the  house  was  occupied  by  Dr. 
Charles  Phelps,  who  attended  Mr. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  at  the  time 
of  his  my.'^terious  duel  with  Fred  May, 
his  brother-in-law  elect.  No  secret 
was  ever  better  kept  than  that  of 
this  duel,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  somewhere  in  Maryland, 
Dr.  Phelps,  of  course,  knew  all  about 


it,    but    he    never   told.     After    Dr. 
Phelps    gave    up    his   lease    of    this 
cottage    it    was    torn    down    and    a 
cyclorama  was  built   upon   its   site. 
It  was  not  a  very  popular  form  of 
amusement,  but  it  took  in  a  little 
money,    and   this   little   incited   the 
cupidity  of  a  bold   burglar  with   a 
sensitive    nose.     In    a    httle    house 
opposite  the  cyclorama  building  lived 
an  invalid,  who  late  one  night,  sitting 
at  his  open  window  to  catch  a  breath 
of  air,  saw  a  man  pry  open  the  door 
and  enter,  evidently  with  intent  to 
steal.     This    was    before    the    days 
of  telephones,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  the  invalid  to  do  but  ring  the 
messenger  call  for  a  policeman.     The 
burglar   heard  the  martial  tread  of 
an  officer  of  the  law,  and  hid  himself 
up  among  the  rafters  of  the  building. 
Just  as  the  police  were 
about  to  give  up  their 
search  and  lay  the  story 
to  the  vagaries  of  a  sick 
man,    they    heard      a 
sneeze.     It  seemed  to 
come  from  above. 
Then     there    was  an- 
other,   followed   by   a 
third.     This  "located  " 
the  burglar,  who    was 
invited  at  the  point  of 
the    pistol     to     come 
down.      He  reluctantly 
did  so,  and  upon  being 
searched  was  found  to 
have  a  handful  of  in- 
criminating   coin    con- 
cealed upon  his  person. 
The  moral  of  this  tale 
is  that  a  burglar  should 
not   hide  among  dusty 
and  cobwebby  rafters 
if  he  happen  to  have  a 
sensitive    nose,    for  a 
sneeze  will    betray  his 
whereabouts  as  readily 
as    creaky    boots.       I 
thought  this  story 
amusing  when   I    read 
it   in   the    newspapers 
at  the  time,  though  it 
was  told  in  a  perfect- 
EifiifTBENTH        ly  matter-of-fact  man- 
ner.     Of  course  the 
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burglar  could  not  be  expected  to  see 
anything  funny  in  it,  but  to  me  the 
situation  was  exceedingly  humorous. 

The  Clarendon  Hotel  and  the  Bel- 
vedere have  been  the  home  of  stage 


land. 


The  Florence  on  the  opposite 
comer  was  more  or  less  of  an  apart- 
ment hotel.  It  was  started  on  that 
plan,  but  in  later  years  did  a  general 
hotel  business.  It  belonged  to  the 
Matthews  estate,  of  which  Professor 
Brander  Matthews  of  Columbia  Uni- 


celebrities  for  many  years.  The  Cla- 
rendon, being  older,  has  a  longer 
record  and  a  longer  list  of  celebrities. 
In  its  prime  it  was  a  conservative 
house  run  on  the  English  plan.  It 
was  famous  for  its  good  table,  for 
the  size  of  its  rooms  and  for  a  certain 
air  of  elegance  that  no  other  hotel  in 
New  York  had,  except  possibly  the 
Bre'voort.  The  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
of  Russia  when  he  visited  this  country 
had  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Clarendon. 
Wealthy  and  substantial  citizens  made 
it  their  home;  but  that  element 
vanished  long  ago.  For  the  last  few 
vears  it  has  been  one  of  the  cheap 
hotels,  serving  a  thirty-cent  table  d' 
hate  dinner,  wine  included.  The  Bel- 
vedere was  a  favorite  home  of  Ger- 
man opera-singers  and  German  actors. 
Its  landlord  was  a  German  and  its 
patrons  came  mainly  from  the  father- 


versity  was  a  principal  heir.  The 
Florence  boasted  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  absolutely  fire-proof 
apartment-house  in  New  York,  It 
was  built  of  solid  masonry,  before  the 
days  of  steel  construction.  Its  walls 
are  as  thick  as  those  of  a  fortress. 
The  occupants  of  the  rooms  over  you 
or  under  you  might  play  a  Victor 
talking  machine  or  drill  a  company  of 
dragoons,  and  you  would  not  hear  a 
sound.  They  could  even  have  a 
little  fire  on  their  own  account,  which 
might  destroy  their  furniture  and 
decorations,  but  would  not  disturb 
you,  as  you  were  perfectly  sure  that 
it  would  go  no  further  than  the  room 
where  it  started.  With  my  own  eyes 
I  have  seen  the  Fire  Department 
putting  out  a  fire  in  an  apartment  in 
the  Florence,  while  the  occupants  of 
the  floor  above  sat  at  their  windows 


EVERETT  HOUSE,  SEVENTEENTH  STREET  AND  FOURTH  AVENUE  (iTNION  SQUARE) 


and  watched  the  operations  with  the 
unconcern  that  comes  of  confidence. 
By  the  time  this  paragraph  is  printed 
the  Florence  will  be  no  more;  but  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  "house- 
breaker" who  demolished  this  house 
■  will  have  had  on  his  hands  one  of 
the  most  difficult  contracts  of  his 
career. 


With  all  this  tearing  up  and 
dragging  down,  New  York  is  a  very 
uncomfortable  place  to  live  in,  and  it 
looks  as  though  Long  Island  were 
going  to  solve  the  problem  for  many 
of  us.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  its  subsidiary  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  for.  with  all  the 
facilities  that  we  are  going  to  have 
by  the  first  of  the  new  year,  it  will 
be  as  convenient  to  Hve  on  Long 
Island  as  up  town  in  New  York 
City.  Then  in  some  of  these  Long 
Island  settlements  there  are  restric- 
tions against  nuisances,  but  in  New 
York    there  are    virtually   none.     If 


you  have  a  modest  three-story  house 
in  New  York,  some  one  can  run 
up  an  immodest  sixteen-  or  twenty- 
story  building  beside  you  or  in  front 
of  you,  and  cut  ofE  all  your  light 
and  air,  and  you  have  absolutely 
no  redress.  Or  you  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  most  unpleasant  business 
smells,  and  dirt,  and  all  you  can  do 
is  to  move  on  until  another  nuisance 
overtakes  you. 

Still  harping  on  Long  Island:  I  am 
waiting  to  see  what  Senator  Reynolds 
and  his  associates  are  going  to  do 
with  Long  Beach.  They  have  a 
great  opportunity  down  there.  Nature 
has  given  them  one  of  the  finest 
beaches  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
with  a  backing  of  still  water.  The 
waves  may  dash  high  on  the  ocean 
side,  but  at  the  rear  one  may  row 
or  sail  or  be  gently  impelled  through 
the  water  in  a  gondola — for  I  believe 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  this  scheme  to  make  it  an  American 
Venice  as  well  as  a  New  York  Atlantic 
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City.  Such  a  place  at  our  very  doors 
cannot  fail  to  be  popular,  for  it  will 
have  every  available  amusement, 
and  it  is  cool  even  in  summer.  At- 
lantic City  was  many  years  in  building 
but  Long  Beach  will  come  to  life 
as  by  the  wafting  of  a  magic  wand. 
I  wonder  why,  while  they  are  about 
it,  they  do  not  try  to  give  us  something 
like  the  Parade  at  Brighton,  England, 
rather  than  like  the  Board  Walk  at 
Atlantic  City.  The  latter  serves  its 
purpose,  and  we  are  used  to  it;  but 
a  walk  of  solid  masonry  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with-  a  watering 
place  that  prides  itself  upon  its 
modern  and  progressive  spirit. 

Of  all  national  anthems,  doubtless 
the  most  difficult  to  sing  is  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.*'  Probably  not 
one  American  in  ten  thousand  can 
repeat  the  words  of  the  song,  and 
almost  as  few  have  the  range  of  voice 
that  is  necessary  to  carry  one  success- 
fully from  the  lowest  note  to  the  highest 
of  this  inspiring  song.  Commander 
William  F.  FuUam,  whois  in  command 
of  the  Naval  Training  Station  at 
Newport,  must  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
enforce  his  rule  that  every  naval 
apprentice  who  leaves  that  school 
shall  be  able  to  sing  both  **The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  *'The 
Red,  W^hite  and  Blue.'*  The  third 
stanza  of  the  former  is  omitted — an 
excellent  innovation,  as  it  reflects 
only  the  passions  of  a  war  long  since 
ended,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  beau- 
ty or  permanent  value  of  the  song. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  greatly 
regaled  by  the  singing  of  the  naval 
brigade  when  he  visited  the  Training 
Station  this  summer.  Every  Sunday 
morning  the  boys  march  to  services 
on  the  parade-grounds  to  the  martial 
notes  of  *'Onward,  Christian  Soldiers*' ; 
and  twice  a  week  they  are  specially 
trained  in  singing,  etc.  Commander 
FuUam's  efforts  to  familiarize  his 
charges  with  patriotic  American  airs 
is  especially  praiseworthy,  if  the  naval 
apprentices  are  as  polyglot  a  body  as 
the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York. 


Mr.  Jacob  Wendell,  a  well  known 
amateur  actor,  is  about  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  professionals  and  become 
a  member  of  the  New  Theatre  com- 
pany. Mr.  Wendell  has  long  been  a 
star  member  of  the  Comedy  Club  of 
New  York,  and  lacks  only  professional 
experience  to  make  a  wider  reputation 
for  himself.  His  brother  Mr.  Evert 
J.  Wendell  is  a  leading  spirit  of  the 
same  club,  and  has  shown  his  devotion 
to  the  stage  by  making  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  theatrical  por- 
traits to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Another  brother  is  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell  of  Harvard  University.  I 
do  not  know  that  Professor  Wendell 
has  any  histrionic  leanings,  but  I  do 
know  that  he  has  written  a  book 
about  Shakespeare  that  has  been 
highly  praised  by  some  and  severely 
condemned  by  others.  These  Wen- 
dells are,  I  believe,  of  the  same 
family  of  which  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  a  distinguished  member. 

at 

Poor  Caruso!  His  case  is  pitiful. 
"People  who  envy  me,"  he  is  quo- 
ted as  saying,  "don't  know  my  case. 
I  earn  $300,000  annually,  but  that 
cannot  last  over  five  years  more, 
perhaps."  Say  that  he  earned 
$300,000  last  year  and  earns  the  same 
amount  for  the  next  five  years,  that 
would  be  less  than  two  million 
dollars;  and  how  can  a  man  be  ex- 
pected to  live  for  six  years  on  that 
and  have  an)rthing  left  to  lay  by? 
But  that  is  not  his  only  trouble.  He 
has  other  things  to  worry  him.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  has  engaged  a  young 
tenor  by  the  name  of  Carasa.  The 
names  are  too  much  alike  to  suit  the 
older  singer.  It  is  hard,  but  bearable 
in  the  circumstances,  I  should  think. 
But  then  I  am  not  making  $300,000 
annually.  It  will  take  more  than 
five  years  more  for  me  to  earn  a 
million  and  a  half  of  money. 

ax 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
is  a  good  speaker ;  but  more  than  that, 
when  he  mounts  the  platform  he  has 
something    to    say    that    is    worth 
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saying.  He  represents  a  high  type 
of  Americanism  which  is  as  far  away 
from  spread-eagleism  as  the  poles.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  country 
if  the  restless  mob  would  listen  to  him 
as  attentively  as  do  the  quieter 
minority.     They  would  be  less  rest- 


President  Butler  said — and  he  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said 
it— 

If  the  decent  men  and  women  of  America 
would  begin  to-morrow  to  do  the  things 
which    their    private    beliefs    and    their 


less  and  take  a  saner  view  of  things. 
But  unfortunately  they  do  not  want 
to.  They  like  buncombe  from  the 
lips  of  demagogues,  rather  than 
wisdom  from  the  lips  of  pedagogues. 
The  man  who  incites  antagonism  to 
the  established  order— in  other  words 
who  is  "ag'in  the  Government"— is 
the  man  to  whom  the  masses  give  ear. 
In    the  course  of   a  recent  address, 


would  be  man-el- 
lously    increased    be- 

put  a  bounty  on  good 
citizenship  by  giving 
to  it  great  influence, 
by  rendering  it  high 
honor,and  by  holding 
it  in  incomparable 
esteem.  Let  those 
standards  be  setearly 
in  the  home  and  in 
the  school.  Before 
all  else  keep  the  in- 
spiring maxim.  Lib- 
erty under  Law,  be- 
fore every  American 
child,  and  as  he  grows 
in  power  of  apprecia- 
tion see  that  he  un- 
derstands what  it 
means  and  involves. 

tXt 

I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  Mrs. 
George  Comwallis 
West  has  written 
a  clever  play,  "'His 
Borrowed  Plumes," ' 
for  her  published 
recollections  of  her 
first  husband.  Lord 
Randolph  Church - 
hill,  proved  her  to 
be  a  writer  of  gifts. 
It  was  an  audi- 
ence of  great  social  brilliancy  that 
witnessed  the  first  production  of 
her  play  at  Hicks's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. The  plot  as  cabled  to  the  New 
York  Times  does  not  strike  me  as 
very  dramatic,  but  it  may  have  had 
more  of  that  quality  in  the  working 
out.     It  is  thus  summarized: 
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married  to  an  author  less  able  than  herself, 
but  who  is  a  V.  C.  and  has  a  penchant  for 
flirtation,  and  it  is  around  one  of  his 
flirtations  that  the  play  centres.  Mrs, 
Cranfield,  the 
other  party  to  the 

[josseasion  of  the 
manuscript  of  the 
wife's  next  book 
and  imparts  to  the 
husband  the  plot 
(if  that  book  as  an 
idea  of  her  own. 
He  embodies  it  in 
a  play,  his  chej 
d'auvTc,  which  is 
accept^-d  by  the 
National  Theatre. 
He  reads  it  to  his 
wife,  who  by  this 
time  is  very  jeal- 
otis,  and  she  rec- 
ognizes in  it  her 
own  pl.it  and 
charattLTs.  Final- 
ly Major  Sumner 
tires  of  Mrs.  Cran- 
field, who  on  the 
night  of  the  pro- 
duction of  his 
play  tells  him  the 
truth  almut  it, 
and  how  she  had 
stolon  the  ideas 
from  his  wife's 
book.  There  is  a 
reconciliation  be- 
tween husband 
and  .  wife  in  the 
anteroom  of  the 
royal   box   of    the 

theatre,    and,   go-  Fran  ihe //"v^j-si...- ^^itvi 

ing  on    the    stage  mhs.  gborc.e  i'or.vw 

in  resijonsetocries 

for  the  author,  Major  Sumner  explains 
that  the  play,  which  has  been  given  to 
the  public  as  by  an  anonymous  author, 
is   the  work  of  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Comwallis- West's  father,  Leon- 
ard Jerome,  had  the  only  private  thea- 
tre ever  connected  with  a  New  York 
house.  It  still  forms  a  part  of  the 
Jerome  house  at  Madison  Square 
and  Twenty-sixth  Street,  now  occu- 


pied  by  the    Manhattan    Club, 

I  do  not  think  Mr,  Howells  does 
full  justice  to  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  in 


r  (L. 


his  recently  published  opinion.  Phill- 
potts may  be  second  to  Thomas 
Hardy,  indeed;  but  I  have  heard 
him  placed  ahead  of  Hardy  and  by 
very  excellent  judges  of  literature. 
He  must  be  a  big  man  who  plays 
second  to  Mr.  Hardy's  first,  and  a 
bigger  to  whom  Mr,  Hardy  plays 
second.  In  my  Opinion  Mr.  Phillpotts 
stands  side  by  side  with  Hardy;  and 
this  is  as  high  praise  as  I  can  give. 
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MACKLIN,  the  celebrated  actor,  one  evening  made  "The  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Memory "  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  during  which  he  said 
that  to  such  perfection  had  he  brought  his  own,  that  he  could  leam 
anything  by  rote  on  once  hearing  it.  Foote,  another  actor,  was  present, 
and  handed  up  the  following  sentences,  desiring  that  Macklin  would  read 
them  once  and  repeat  them  from  memory : 

"So  ihe  went  into  the  guden  to  cut  a  cabbage-leaf,  to  maLe  an  apple-pie;  and  at  (he 
same  time  a  great  sbe-beai,  craning  up  the  street,  pops  its  head  into  the  shop.  '  Whall 
No  Peart  Soap?*  So  he  died,  and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber;  and  there 
were  preient  the  Picninnies.  and  the  Joblilies,  and  the  Garceiies,  and  the  Grand  Pan- 
fandrum  himaelf,  with  the  little  round  button  ai  top;  and  they  all  fell  to  playbg  the  game 
of  catch   u   catch  can,  till   the  gunpowder  ran  out  at  ihe   heeli  of  their  boots." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Foote  had  the  laugh  of  old  Macklin, 
and   that    Pears'   Soap   is    matchless    for    the    Complexicm 

'AU  riglUi  uatrtd." 
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Multiplication  of  PoAver 


TTiere  is  no  higher  efficiency  in  the  world 
than  that  of  the  American  business  man. 

The  multiplication  of  power  in  a  business 
man — if  he  has  the  abihty  within  him — 
depends  upon  the  incrtaitd  numbtr  of  people 
whom  he  can.  by  ptrstnal  contact,  interest  in 
his  purposes. 

He  does  this  by  telephone,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  teltphoni's  usefulness 
depends  on  the  increaitd  numbtr  of  persons 
whom  he  can  reach. 

In  1890  the  Bell  System  had  200,000 
subscribers'  telephones  in  use.  As  late  as 
1899 — ten  years  ago — it  had  only  500,000. 

To-day  it  hat  4,400,000— one  fir  every 
twenty  perioni  in  this  country — and  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  500,000  a  year. 


Ha«  the  vast  development  of  industries 
since  1890— the  greatest  period  of  advance  in 
the  world's  history— wA/»  America  hat  ad- 
vanced fatter  than  all  the  rest  tf  the  vjorld, 
been  the  force  that  has  built  up  this  ereat, 
unified,  efficient  telephone  service ;  or 

Has  the  increased  ability  of  the  American 
business  man  to  biine  people  to  him  from 
every  locality,  far  and  near,  over  the  Bell 
Telephone  System,  been  the  cause  of  the  multi- 
plication of  his  power  and  his  principality? 

Whichever  the  cause  and  whichever  the 
effect,  the  advancement  of  one  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  advancement  of  the  other. 

The  business  man's  Bell  Telephone,  with 
its  long  distance  and  emergency  advantages, 
is  his  most  precious  asset  next  to  his  capital 
itself. 


Thm  Beil  Long  Dittancm  Telephone  means  a»  much  to  the  home 
aa  it  does  to  the  office.  It  is  the  most  marvetous  conven- 
ience of  modern  times — 1/  not  till  time — added  to  home  life. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
ery  Bell  Telephone  Is  a  Long  distance  Station 


Every 
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Illustrated  by  Alden  Dawson 

To  John  Burroughs.     ( A  Poem,  with  Portrait ) 
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A  Compact,  Efficient,  Durable  Typewriter 
The  Result  of  Yoar«  of  Experience  Making  typewrlteri 

THE  AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  contain*  &  number  erf  exclusive  feature!  ihal  make  it, 
D  Simplicity,  Dnrability  and  EfBcIency,  all  that  could  be  desired. 

In  appearance  The  American  is  a  beauty.  AH  exposed  steel  parts  are  highly  niclceled,  while 
oths"  porbons  of  the.  machme  are  heavily  enamded.  Either  white  keys  with  black  letters,  or  black 
keys  with  white  letters  are  furnished,  as  desired.    Rubber  dust  covere  provided  with  all  machines, 

REGULAR  PRICE,  S50.    SPECIAL  PRICE,  $35. 


American 

AukI)  alone. 
LigKt  .tid 

mnip«l,  p  o  r  - 
table  in  tbe  due 
leoie  oi   the 

Equally  adapt' 
ed  to  the  office, 
■hidy  Of  home. 

Productive  of 
tbe  bert  woik  ; 

in  deaign  and 


having  key  and 
type  on  one 
•olid  ileel   bar. 


Points  About  The  American  Worth  Considering 
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THE  (SO  AMERICAN 


A  Forward  Look  by  James  J.  Hill 

NJEWSPAPER  references  to  the  address  of 
James  J,  Hill  at  ihe  opening  of  the 
Alaska-Vukon-Pacific  Exposition  have  been 
numerous,  and  some  of  the  more  significant 
statements  it  contained  have  been  widely  and 
favorably  commented  on.  The  editor  of  Put- 
nam's has  felt,  however,  that  the  address  as  a 
whole  is  so  remarkable  as  to  justify  publication 
in  full— with  the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs 
of  a  statistical  character.  With  the  consent  of 
the  great  Northwestern  em  pi  re- builder,  this 
striking  paper  will  now  be  presented  in  a  form 
in  which  it  can  be  easily  read,  and  filed  for  ref- 
erence. A  full-page  portrait  accompanies  the 
text. 

Drifting  Toward  the  North  Pole 

T  N    the    summer    of    1910    Captain     Roald 
fyaaiHJa  Amundsen,  famous  for  his  voyage  through 

the  Northwest  Passage,  will  make  a  detennmed 
start  for  the  North  Pole  from  the  waters  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  ship  made  famous  by 
Nansen,  that  staunch  little  craft  the  Fram,  is 
the  vessel  in  which  the  voyage  will  be  made 
^thougli  not  with  Captain  Engelstadof  the  Nor- 
wegian Navy  as  its  sailing-master,  as  that  gal- 
lant officer  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  on  July 
24th,  when  taking  meteorological  observations 
during  a  thunderstorm.  The  King  of  Norway 
and  his  English  wife  have  been  liberal  contri- 
butors to  the  proposed  expedition,  which  means 
to  get  into  the  ice  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  a  year 
hence,  and  drift  northward  to  the  Pole.  While 
preparing  for  this  trip,  Captain  Amundsen  stayed 
in  a  hotel  room  numbered  thirteen,  and  he  ar- 
ranged that  tlie  From  should  be  manned  by 
thirteen  men,  including  himself.  To  the  latter 
fact  the  superstitious  will  ascribe  the  suddeu 
death  of  Captain  Engelstad. 

A  somewhat  similar  expedition  is  pro- 
jected by  Alfred  H.  Harrison,  who  proposes 
to  place  his  party  and  provisions  in  Eskimo        , 
houses  on  the  ice  ofFPullen  Island,  in  October,    / 
1909,  or  igro,  and  drift  to  his  destination — 
the  North  Pole. 


The  Deposed  Sultan 

T^HE  editor  oi Putnam's  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  procure  from  H.  G.  Dwight  a  paper 
on  Abdul  Hamid  II,  the  deposed  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  Mr.  Dwight  has  kaowti  Constantino- 
ple intimately  for  many  years,  having  lived  there 
as  a  boy  when  his  grandfather  was  translating 
the  Bible  into  Turkish.  He  was  in  the  city  at 
the  time  of  the  recent  disturbances,  and  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  draosition  of  the  Sick  Man 
of  Kurope.  The  fact  mat  be  is  a  master  of  the 
art  of  fiction  in  no  wise  lessens  the  picturesque- 
ness  and  point  of  this  true  story,  which  is 
stranger  than  the  inventions  of  the  professional 
tale-teller.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  late 
Sultan  is  one  of  the  photographs  illustrating  . 
this  article. 

Physical  Training  in  American 
Colleges 

]~)R.  D.  A.  SARGENT,  Director  of  the  Hem-  jumhmbub 

enway  Gymnasium  at  Harvard,  follows 
up  his  paper  on  the  Olympic  Games  with  one  no  less  interesting  on  "  The  Future  of 
Physical  Education."  He  is  as  firmly  convinced  as  any  college  president  that  the 
function  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  track  is  to  make  better  men  and  better  stu- 
dents, and  not  merely  to  train  a  race  of  half-educated  athletes.  Owing  to  the 
writer's  sound  sense  and  unrivalled  experience  as  a  physical  trainer  of  youth,  his 
words  will  carry  weight  with  every  intelligent  reader. 

Women  of  China 

r)R.  I.  T.  HEADLAND,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Peking,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  China  after  a  sojourn  extending  over 
many  years.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  wife  was 
the  physician  of  certain  influential  court  la- 
dies, he  is  possessed  of  information  concerning 
the  women  of  that  country  to  which  scarcely 
any  foreigners  have  access.  His  present  article, 
based  on  notes  taken  by  Mrs.  Headland,  presents 
an  intimate  view  of  the  social  activities  of  Chi- 
nese women  of  high  rank  ;  and  it  does  this  with- 
out the  slightest  indelicacy  or  indiscretion.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  few  Occidentals  of  the  fair  sex 
would  be  tempted  to  renounce  their  native 
privileges  in  exchange  for  the  restrictions  and 
formalities  by  which  the  fellow -countrywomen 
of  the  late  Dowager  Empress  are  surrounded. 
Professor  Headland's  article  is  illustrated  with  a 
number  of  photographs  from  the  author's  exten- 
ACiAweW™.  sive  collection. 


The  Great  "Cham"  of  Literature 

'"TWO  htmdred  years  ago  the  famous  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  took  his  first  draft  of 
atmospheric  air  in  the  town  of  I,ich&eld,  in  whose  market-place  he  stood  bare- 
headed in  the  rain  when  he  had  grown  up,  in  expiation  of  an  act  of  ankindness  to 
his  father  when  be  was  a  lad.     The  Johnson  Club  of  London  and  the  municipality  of 
Lichfield  are  to  observe  this  notable  bicenienary,  and  Putnam's  Magazine  is  to  print 
an  appreciative  paper  from  the  pen  of  Charles  W.  Hodell  of  the  Woman's  College. 
Baltimore,  who  has  made  a  reputation  for  scholarship  by  his  reprint  of  the  book  on 
which  Browning's  most  pretentious  work,  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  was  founded. 
The  photographs  and  drawings  for  this  article  were  made  for  the  magazine  a  year 
or  more  ago  by  Louis  A.  Holman,  an  American 
artist  then  visiting  England.     The  illustrations 
include  pictures  of  the  birthplaceof  Johnson,  the 
school  he  attended,  the  chair  he  sat  in  when  writ- 
ing, the.  Cathedral  with  his  statue  in  a  niche  on 
the  outer  wall  thereof,  the  painting  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Boswell,  etc. 

Men  of  the  Alpenstock 

'pHE  achievements  of  the  hardy  mountaineers 
who  guide  the  summer  visitors  among  the 
high  Alps  are  not  confined  to  the  peaks  of  Swit- 
zerland. The  great  climbers  of  the  world,  wher- 
ever they  go,  take  these  men  with  them.  Mr. 
Day  Allen  Willey,  in  "  The  Men  of  the  Alpen- 
StrntutiUatB  stock, "  tells  of  the  training  of  these  guides  and 

of  their  native  simplicity  and  courage,  and  de- 
scribes some  of  the  deeds  that  make  their  names  synonymous  with  bravery,  strength 
and  skill.  His  article  is  fully  illustrated  with  photographs  of  guides  at  wt^k  and  at 
rest. 

The  Mix-Up  in  Manchuria 

]W[OST  of  the  troubles  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  seem  to  centre  in  Manchuria, 
where  the  rivalry  between  the  Russians  and  Japanese  is  a  constant  source 
of  friction  and  political  and  commercial  disturbances.  How  thoroughly  the  poU- 
tical  situation  there  is  afiected  by  commercial  considerations  is  pointed  out  very 
clearly  in  an  article  by  Edward  Harkuess,  who  says  that  by  far  the  most  serious 
trouble  is  involved  in  the  question  of  railway  control.  The  Chinese  Government 
sends  its  best  administrators  to  Manchuria  and  has  the  backing  of  the  United  States 
in  its  attempt  to  retain  control  of  this  great  province. 


A  Serial  by  Henry  James 

P^  FOUR-PART  story.  "  The  Bench  of  Deso- 
lation," evincing  the  qualities  which  have 
given  Henry  James  his  eminence  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  will  begin  in  this  number.  The  situation 
is  a  comparatively  simple  one,  but  there  is  rather 
more  of  a  story  in  it  than  in  most  of  the  author's 
recent  compositions.  While  the  plot  is  free  from 
complications,  there  is  distinctly  a  beginning, 
a  middle  and  an  end  ;  and  throughout  the  story 
the  Bench  of  Desolation,  overlooking  the  waters 


of  an  unfashionable  English  sea- 
shore, looms  fateful  and  insistent. 
Mr.  James  describes  his  hero,  not  as  a 
gentleman,  but  as  "gentlemanlike." 
The  distinction  is  justified  by  the 
story's  development. 

Alice  MacGowan's  romantic  story 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  "The 
Wiving  of  Lance  Cleaverage,"  will 
come  to  an  end  in  the  number  in 
which  Mr.  James's  novelette  will  begin 
to  appear.  Other  fiction  will  be  a 
strong  and  serious  short  story  by 
Katharine  Holland  Brown,  "The 
Sign  of  the  Covenant,"  and  an  amus- 
ing tale,  "Circumstantial  Evidence," 
from  the  pen  of  Edward  Salisbury 
Field,  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  mis- 
take a  good  fellow  for  a  bad  one,  and 
what  sad  consequences  may  flow  from 
such  an  error,  if  it  be  not  rectified  in 
time. 
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For  Two  Consecutive  Months 

As  Repotted  in  THE  BOOKMAN'S  Official  Figures  from  Over  400  Bookstores 

The  Two_Bcst  ~  >lling   Novels 

INNER  l^atrine 

QLJn|ik|C  By  Elinor  Macartney  Lane 

^'   11*11  ^L  '■  Irresistible"    is    "Katrine."    ac- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  i  ording  to  the  Litrrnrv  Digeil,  vrhich 

And  now.  for  the  second  time,  the  finds  "all  the  requisites  of  a  satis- 

offic^l  reports  throughout  the  coun-  ^^^^       love-story"   in    Mrs.   Lane's 

try  declare  it  to  be  the  best  selhno  „     «    j  ■■v-.,^^^-  u^^  .,1.  „ 

;.._.      Tu  ij    I.      L  ..       _  romance.    And     Katnne    has  taken 

novel.     There    ixiuld    be    but     one  .        ,  ,        ...  -    ,1.    .  ,    t 

reason  for  this  country-wide   praise.  its  P'a«  already     m  the  front  of  the 

the   greatness   which    breathes    like  modem  ranks."  as  the  S(i«  Franciico 

life   through    its   pages,   the    reason  Arganant    predicted,    adding,    "The 

that  is  summed  up  in  a  phrase— "the  author  has   created   a   heroine  with 

assurance  in  the  book   itself  that  it  the  stamp  of    natural  femininity  as 

IS  a  star  of  the  first  maen.tude.  the  exquisite  as  any  in  the  world." 
most  surpnsmg  novel  of  the  year,  ^  ^ 

ChMb,  $t.50  aoUi,  (I.SO 

PA  PLICKINGER'S  FOLKS       l^^^ 

Here  is  something  new  in  the  way  of  a  story.  There  is  no  striving  after  great  effects,  but 
the  tale  is  as  sweet  as  the  first  dreams  of  young  love,  as  simple  as  the  unconscious  caress  of  a 
little  child:  and  one  believes  in  it  as  one  believes  in  the  affection  of  his  mother. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  ordinary  people  of  every  day  life — the  people  Lincoln  said  God  must 
have  loved  because  He  made  so  many  of  them — and  the  fun  they  got  out  of  life — fun  spiced  with 
little  troubles — is  all  worth  while.  niintntcd.  CioUi,  $1.00 

JASON  The  Men  of  uw  Mountain 

By  Justus  Miles  Forman  ^f  ^-  "•  <><x:l<«t 

A  tale  of  the   Franco- Prussian   War  m    the 

"Ripping"  is  the  word  that  was    made  to  "Year  Terrible"— that  is,  1871.     The  German 

describe  this  new  novel  of    Mr,   Forman's— by  army's  presence  in  Switzerland  is  the  occasion 

all  odds  his  best.     This  is  just  the  time  of  year  of  the  story,  which  gives  a    charming  picture 

to  read  it,  too.     It  is  a  bit   of  a  detective  story  of  Swiss  family  life,  even  in  the  stirring  scenes 

with  a  chivalric  love  interest  that   is  all  heart  of  war.     The  hero   is  a  young  Swiss  minister, 

and   no   problem.     The    scene   is  the   Paris  of  French-naturaliied.  of  the  Geneva  Church,  who 

to-day  — and    Mr.  Forman    knows    his    Paris,  deplores  war.  and  goes  about    unarmed.     The 

There  are  eight  pictures  such  as  only  Hatherell,  Plot   has   many  exciting    developments,   much 

R.   I.,  makes.  humor,  and  a  liberal  share  of  rornance. 
Clvtb,  $t.50  OoUi.   S1.50 


Jonathan  and  David 


By  Elizabeth  Stuait  Plidps 

This  is  a  simple  village  story,  with  an  old  man's  gentle  character  and  affection  for  his  dog  as  the 
governing  motive.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  stories  that  lake  hold  by  reason  of  their  sincerity 
and  unaffected  pathos.  wiUi  Mu>trations  by  W.  T.  SmciUo'.    Pictorial  Cover.    ISaw,  OoUi,  50  txaU  Bct 


HptirV       HllHonn      ^^    Thomas    A.  Janvier     The  author,  an  historian  of  old 

I  ll^lll  y       I  IUU9UII     t,-^^  York,  here  gives  an  historical  and  per^na!  account  of 
Henry  Hudson  and  his  several  voyages,  jiarticularly  the  last.  Clotb,  75  Cent*  mtt 


c  IMbliitilnc  finn  has  had  the  dJtUncUon  of  oraridlnr  (tM  puMk  with  th*  two 

Xo"^Trli:!riK;x  harper  &  brothers 
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The 

THORNFIELD    EDITION 

'T'HE  spiritual   quality  of    Charlotte  Bronte's  writings — the  sweet 

pathos  and  the  calm  understanding  of  life — can  be  found  in  no  other 
novels.     For  the  firSl  time   these  flowers  of   English  literature  are  published  in 
an  edition  for  all — beautiful  books  at  a  reasonable  price. 

qjhis  THORNFIELD   EDITION    contains    the    complete    writings    of    the 
Brontes,  and  to  each  of  the  novels  there  is  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.     Here  also  is  found  the  wonderful  "  Life  of  Qiarlotte  Bronte  "  by  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  for  which  Clement  K.  Shorter  has  written  an  introduction. 
fl  TTie  books  themselves  are  enriched  with  numerous  full-page  half-tone  illus- 
trations, facsimile  title-pages,  and  reproductions  of  original  manuscripts. 
They  are  beautifully  bound  in  blue  silk  book  clotfi,  with  gilt  tops 
and  uncut  edges. 

^^  HARPER  « 

I  Jane  Eyre.    555  pages.  II.  Shirley.    666  page^        ^     ^    ,?~™"^ 

'  '     "  '  ^r  rranklin  Square 

III.  Villette.      594  page*.  ^r  N«w  Vork  city 

IV.  The    Professor,  and   Poems  by   Oiarlotte.   Emiiy,  ^T       wi!h^,'i"^"[   x«'"^l.  'yon^ 

Anne,  and    Patrick   Bronte.     546  pages.  ^T      n^u'b 

V.  Wutherins     Heights,     and     Agnes     Gray.  ^       .P«w  offer. 

557  pages. 

VI.  The   Tenant   of   Wiidfell    Hal 

502  pages. 

VII.  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  by 

Mrs.  CaskelL     670  pages. 
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THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT'S 

own  and  exclusive  account  of  his 

African  Trip 

begins  in  the  UGtBOBr  Number  of 


cribner's  Magazine 


The  start  of  the  famous  expedition — the  wonderful  railway  journey 
through  a  country  that  was  like  a  ''great  zoological  garden,**  his  meeting 
with  Selous,  the  famous  hunter  of  big  game,  descriptions  of  the  black 
tribesmen  of  his  caravan,  his  outfit,  guns,  tents,  etc.,  etc.  Most  interesting 
observations  upon  the  effects  of  the  English,  German,  and  other  white  settle- 
ments.  The  illustrations  from  photographs  by  Kermit  Roosevelt  and  others. 

These  articles  will  run  a  year,  and 
subscriptions  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
secure  the  full  narrative. 

Any  person  who  can  secure  subscriptions  can 
make  money  on  Scribner's  this  year.  Liberal 
cash  commissions  and  cash  prizes.    Write  NOW 

for    particulars.  $3.00  a  year.     25  cento  a  number 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 
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"A  Great  Novel."— ^.   K  Times. 

FRATERNITY 

BY 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

Crown  Svo,    $135  net     {By  mail,  SL50) 

"Mr,  Galsworthy  is  a  realist,  but  he  does  not  trace  his  descent  from  Zola.  .  .  . 
His  realism  is  infused  with  poetry,  and  it  deals  with  universals  rather  than  with 
localized  pettiness.  It  has  warmth  and  color,  and  that  spiritual  exaltation  of  insight 
into  the  heart  of  humanity  which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  genius.  In  conception 
and  in  execution  Fraternity  must  be  justly  termed  a  great  novels — N,  Y,  limes. 

A  book  to  read  and  to  think  about.'* — Fhila,  Record, 

"A  vital  book." — Chicago  Evening  Post, 

PLAYS  BY  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

THE  SILVER  BOX— JOY^STRIFE 

Crown  6yo.    $135  net    iBy  mail  SL50) 

"There  is  no  one  writing  in  England  or  America  to-day  more  worth  reading  than 
Mr.  Galsworthy."— -A^.  Y,  Globe, 

"The  dialogue  is  more  than  clever,  .  .  .  the  character  drawing  superb,  the 
philosophy  highly  suggestive  as  well  as  penetrating.  Few  men  are  producing  more 
sincere  or  significant  plays  than  these  three  by  Mr.  Galsworthy." — San  Francisco 
Bulletin, 


OTHEK  BOOKS  BY  MH  GALSWOKTHY 

* 

THE  GOIJNTRY  HOUSE 

THE  MAN  or  PROPERTY 
THE  ISLAND  PHARISEES 

VILLA  RUBEIN  A  COMMENTARY 

Each  $1.50  Postpaid 
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Myrtle  Reed's  New  Novel 

IThere  b  probably  no  other  lioirtg  writer  nho  has  the  extraorJinary  popu- 
larity of  ^^Ttle  Tieed.  'Chere  a  alva^  a  large  circle  of  readers  nailing 
for  each  of  her  nen  book*  <u  it  appears.  3"'  ihe  removable  feature  of 
3ffiiss  Tifed's  popularity  is  that  each  one  of  her  boolts  continues  to  show 
increasing  sales  eOery  year.  "Chia  ever  widening  circle  of  readers  is  nov 
lading  delight  in  the  story  just  read}). 

Old  Rose  and  Silver 


Not  a  "problem,"  "de- 
tective "  or  a  "  character 
study"  story.  It  does  not 
contain  a  morbid  line. 
Just  a  charming,  pure, 
ahogether  wholesome 
love  story,  full  of  deli- 
cate touches  of  fancy 
and  humor.  A  book 
that  leaves  a  pleasant 
taste  in  the  memoiy, 
and  one  that  you  will . 
recommend  to  your 
friends. 


Other  Sooh  b}f  ^^yttte  Reed 
FLOWER  OF  THE  DUSK.  LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  JACK-O'  LANTERN    THE  MASTERS  VIOUN 
LOVE  LETTERS  OF  A  MUSICIAN  THE  K'lNSTER  BOOK 

LATER  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  A  MUSIQAN    LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  UTERARY  MEN 
A  SPINNER  IN  THE  SUN  THE  SHADOW  OF  VICTORY 

JiCiss  lieed's  ^Booki  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  dainty  yet  inexpensive  gifts,  ^jhe}) 
are  printed  in  too  colors  on  deckle-edge  paper,  and  beautiful^  bound  in  four  distinct 
st}/les  :  each,  cloth.  $  1 50  net :  reJ  leather,  $2.00  net :  antique  calf.  $2  JO  net ; 
laoender  silk,  $350  net. 
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THE    BEST    NEW   NOVELS 

'*A  novel  in  ■  thousand. ** — London  Spectator 


AS  IT  HAPPENED 

By  ASHTON  HILLIERS 

Anther  of  **  Memoir  of  ■  Person  of  Oiuility***  etc. 

Crown  Svo.    SU5  net    {By  mail  SIM) 

A  story  of  action,  dealing  with  a  period  (1778-Q)  rarely  trespassed  upon  by  the  novelist.  England  inarticulately  resenting 
the  misrule  of  King  George  the  Deplorable,  is  blundering  from  defeats  to  surrenders,  yet  saving  what  may  be  saved  by  the 
staunchness  of  unrecognized  heroes,  clean-handed,  high-hearted  men,  who  saw  duty  and  went  and  did  it,  unpretentious  saviours 
of  society  ;  saving  or  sacrificing  themselves  in  the  progress.  There  is  love  in  the  piece,  and  war,  as  through  intrigue  and 
cannon  •smoke  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  an  English  girl. 

DROMINA 

By  JOHN  AYSGOUGH 

Author  of  "Harotx.**  etc. 

Ctown  Svo.    SL50  postpaid 

**  Spacious  in  scope,  splendid  in  vigor  and  colouring,  and  rich  in  human  feeling  and  sentiment  .  .  .  the  whole  romance 
thrills  and  ^lows  with  a  real  and  splendid  effect  of  life,  and  I  commend  it  heartily  to  all  who  would  wish  to  become  immersed 
in  a  long,  vivid,  emotional,  and  wonderfully  convincing  story,  deriving  its  interests  from  a  great  past." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

inVGLE  GREGORY 

By  GEORGE  SANDEMAN.  Crowa  dvo.    $1.50  postpaid 

"  Most  orisinal  and  distinguished  is  Uncle  Grefpry^  a  social  comedy  in  Mr.  Henry  Jameses  style  and  vein.  The  gradual 
revelation  of  the  old  man's  character  is  cleverly  managed,  and  the  tone  of  the  book  is  excellent.  It  is  quietly  ironic  and  quite 
well  written.'* — London  Daily  Mail, 

HENRY  OF  NAVARRE 

A  ROMANCE  OF  AUGUST.  1572.  By  MAY  WYNNE 

Frontispiece  by  H.  M,  Brock,    SL50  postpaid 

^  Vividly  and  vigorously  recounted,  the  dialogue  is  brisk  and  ingenious,  the  plot  well  contrived,  and  action  swift  and 
skilfully  managed." — N.  Y.  Sun, 

The  story  is  a  credit  to  the  author  and  a  thing  to  be  proud  of." — Natkvillt  A  merican. 


»i ' 


"An  admirable  tnle-"— TAtf  Outlook, 

■JUDITH  OF  THE  CUMBERLANDS 

By  ALICE  MACGOWAN 

Author  of  **  The  Wlvlntf  of  Lance  C4eaveraie/'  etc. 

Six  Illustrations  in  Color,    SL50  postpaid 

**  There  are  finely  humorous  scenes  and  good  character  drawing  in  this  story  of  life  among  the  hot-headed,  hospitabU^ 
and  shrewd  mountaineers  of  the  North  Carolina -Tennessee  boundary.  A  bo^k  that  combines  historical  value  with  so  gooa 
a  story  is  a  book  to  be  praised." — N.  Y.  Timet, 

THE  SOVEREIGN  GOOD 

By  HELEN  HUNTINGTON  Crown  6yo,    $1.50  postpaid 

A  Clever  Study  of  Social  Conditions 

**  It  is  brilliantly  told.  The  epigrammatic  style  of  it  is  most  impressive  in  the  opening  chapters.  Later,  it  is  as  if  the 
author  became  interested  enough  in  telling  a  rattling  good  story  to  forget  about  being  clever.     .     .  For  a  first  novel, 

this  is  a  distinguished  work." — Phila.  Public  Ledger, 

'*  Delicately  written,  yet  full  of  power.  .  .  .  Good,  fascinating  pictures  of  New  York  society,  with  effective  char- 
acterizations.   A  fine  novel." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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By  the  Author  of  "  WHEN  IT  WAS  DARK." 


THE  SOCIALIST 

By  GUY  THORNE 


"  A  story  that  leads  one  on  by  its  boldness,  its  vigours,  its  in- 
teresting realism  of  both  ducal  splendour  and  evfl  squalor,  and  by 
the  individual  interests  it  attaches  to  social  phases  and  problems. 
^be  Socialist  contains  plenty  of  dramatic  description  and  intensely 
studied  character  to  remind  one  of  When  It  Was  Darl^  and  other 
well-staged  and  effectively  managed  story-dramas  from  the  same 
clever  pen." — The  ^Dundee  Advertiser. 

**  A  work  of  absorbing  interest,  dealing  with  one  of  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day  in  a  maimer  alike  entertaining  and  instructive. 
Mr.  Thome  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  explain  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Socialism  as  understood  and  taught  by  leaders  of  what  may 
be  styled  the  higher  social  movement.  We  congratulate  the  author 
on  having  produced  a  first-class  novel  full  of  feeling  and  character, 
and  with  an  eminently  useful  mission*** — The  Irish  Independent, 


Crown   8vo.    $1.35   net     {By   mail,    $1.50) 
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PUTNAM'S  NEW  BOOKS 


Mew  and  Enlarged  Edition 

DE  PROFUNDIS 

By  OSCAR  WILDE 

Second  editton*  with  addlttoiial  matter,  edited,  with  ma  latrodvctloii.  by  Robert  Bosa 

Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,    SL25  net 

In  addition  to  the  lai^e  amount  of  new  material  in  I>f  Profundis  which  was  not  included  in  the 
earlier  editions,  Mr.  Ross  has  added  some  of  the  letters  written  to  him  from  Reading  Gaol  which  illustrate 
Wilde's  varying  moods  in  prison.  Pie  has  included  also  the  two  remarkable  contributions  to  the  Daily 
ChronicU  on  the  subject  of  prison  life  ;  these  and  The  Ballad  of  RecuUng  Gaol  being  all  that  Wilde  wrote 
after  his  release  other  than  private  correspondence. 

N,  B. — Eleven  large  impressions  of  the  first  edition  have  already  been  sold. 

THE  MASTERY  OF  DESTINY 

By  JAMES  ALLEN 

Avthoff  of  "Ae  a  Hen  Thlaheth.*'  "From  Poverty  to  Power."  "All  Theae  Thlnda  Added."  etc. 

Crown  Svo0    SLOO  net 

In  this  book  is  much  that  is  entirely  new  in  Mr.  Allen's  work.  The  subject  of  re-birth  is  dealt  with, 
social  questions  are  touched  upon,  and  there  is  also  much  valuable  instruction  on  the  training  of  the  will 
and  mind. 

The  chapters  and  subjects  dealt  with  are  as  follows  : 

K  Deeds,  Character,  and  DesUny  6.  Mlnd-Balldlii|{  and  Llfe-Balldinj 

2.  The  Science  of  Self-Control  7.  Cvltlvation  of  Concentration 

3.  Cause  and  Effect  In  Human  Conduct  8.  Practice  of  Meditation 

4.  Training  of  the  Will  9.  The  Power  of  Purpose 

5.  Thorou|{hness  10.  The  Joy  of  Accomplishment 

By  the  Same  Jkuthor 

AS  A  MAN  THINKETH 

16aiO0    Full  limp  leather  in  a  box,  75  cents 
Green  and  Gold  Edition^    Bound  in  green  limp  leather,  full  gilt  stamping,  SLOO 

A  remarkable  volume,  the  object  of  which  is  to  stimulate  men  and  women  to  the  discovery  and  per- 
ception of  the  truth  that  they  themselves  are  makers  of  themselves  by  virtue  of  the  thoughts  which  they 
choose  and  encourage ;  that  mind  is  the  master-weaver,  both  of  the  inner  garment  of  character  and  the 
outer  garment  of  circumstances,  and  that,  as  they  may  have  hitherto  woven  in  ignorance  and  pain  they 
may  now  weave  in  enlightenment  and  happiness.  With  a  definite  ideal  in  his  mind,  believing  in  it  and 
working  towards  it,  Mr.  Allen  claims  a  man  can  make  of  himself  what  he  wills. 
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''The  Most  Brilliant  Historical  Work  of  Years' 

« 

Volume  5,  Completing  the  Work^  Now  Ready 

The 
Greatness  and  Decline 

of  Rome 

• 

By  Gu^lielmo  Ferrero 

Jtuthorized  Translation.    S  Volumes.    Each  $2.50  not 

Vol.  L    The  Empire  Builders         Vol.  IL  .  Julius  Caesar 

Vol.  III.    The  Fall  of  an  Aristocracy 

Vol.  IV.    Rome  and  E|{ypt 

Vol.  V.    To  the  End  of  the  Reli{n  of  Auitustus,  A.D.  14 

• 

"  His  largeness  of  vision,  his  sound  scholarship,  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion, his  power  to  measure  life  that  has  been  by  his  observation  of 
life  that  is — his  possession  of  the  true  historical  sense.     .     .     .     The 
translation  is  competent,  and  more  than  that,  and  the  history  is  good 
reading  throughout.     There  are  no  dry  pages." — New  York  Times. 

"If  the  scheme  is  completed  as  worthily  as  it  has  been  begun, 
Signor  Ferrero  will  have  written  a  more  living,  a  more  actual,  history 
of  Rome  than  any  that  has  yet  been  produced.     .     .     .     The  book  is 
one  that  can  only  be  put  down  reluctantly  and  with  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  author." — The  Academy. 
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**Ten  well  written,  interesting  tales/' — J^[.  Y.  Sun. 

A  Resemblance 

And  Other  Stories  By  CLARE  BENEDICT 

"  *An  Adventure  at  Lksnore  End  ^  is  a  perfect  little  comedy 
•  which  might  have  come  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  ^Spoils  of 
Poynton/''—N,  K  Times, 

**  The  character  sketching  is  subtle  and  decidedly  clever.** 

London  Telegraplh 

The  author  possesses  the  genuine  story-teller's  gift/* — The  Scotsman^ 

The  stories  are  characterized  by  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  quiet 
humor.*'  —Liverpool  Post, 

**  It  is  a  relief  to  read  short  stories  that  are  carefuUy  evolved  from  one 
central  idea.** — Boston  Herald, 

*' All  the  tales  are  marked  by  humor,  kindly  sympathy  and  late  in- 
sight into  social  matters.** — Philadelphia  Record, 

*'A11  of  them  are  worth  reading ;  all  show  a  delightful  grace  and 
lightness.** — Buffalo  Express, 

**  Their  range  shows  a  skill  and  fancy  I  think  the  most  jaded  reader 
of  fiction  would  approve.** — '^  Reader,''  N,  Y,  Times, 

**Miss  Benedict  is  clever  at  the  business  of  develofmig  unusual 
plots.** — Minneapolis  Journal, 

**  ^Macbeth  as  Nemesis^  is  the  motive  of  the  title  stoiy.  It  leaves  in 
mind  a  question  not  so  startling  perhaps  as  does  ^  The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger/  but  a  question  much  more  occult  and  quite  as  haunting.** 

Hartford  Courant 

**  Miss  Benedict  is  a  great-grandniece  of  Fenimore  Cooper  and  a  niece 
of  the  late  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.  She  comes  legitimately» 
therefore,  by  her  literary  talent.** — The  Mercury f  San  Jose,  CaL 

$L50.    At  All  Booksellers.    $l.50 
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NEW  BOOKS  (I'  THEIR  AUTHORS 


John  Ayscough  has  commended  himself  to 
a  circle  of  devoted  readers  by  the  novels 
Marotz  and  Dromina,  which  the  Putnams 
published  this  year  and  a  year  or  so  ago 
respectively.  The  firm  just  named  annoimce 
a  new  novel  by  the  same  author  to  be  entitled 
San  Celestino,  and  to  appear  this  autumn. 


Mist  Alice  MacGowan,  author  of  Judith 
of  the  Cuvnberlands  (Putnams)  and  Th§  Wiv- 
ing of  Lance  Cleaverage,  now  running  serially 
in  Putnam's  Magasine  and  shortly  to  be 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Putnams, 
gathered  much  of  her  store  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  remote  mountain  regions  of 
the  South,  through  horseback  trips.  She  is 
an  expert  hone-woman,  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  saddle,  and  on  one  excursion,  rode 
a  thousand  miles  through  the  inaccessible  por- 
tions of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  where 
not  only  are  railroads  tmknown,  but  a  wagon 
road  is  something  of  a  rarity,  and  bridle- 
paths are  the  rule.  Miss  MacGowan  is  at 
present  sojourning  in  California,  at  Carmel- 
by-the-Sea,  a  favorite  resort  for  artists  and 
writers.  Here  she  has  taken  up  once  more 
her  interest  in  horseback  riding,  since  it  is 
one  of  the  main  diversions  in  the  secluded 
spot  she  has  selected  for  her  present  home. 

m 

For  the  lover  of  French  literature  who 
wishes  to  possess  its  representative  master- 
pieces no  series  could  be  at  once  more  at- 
tractive in  appearance  and  more  satisfactory 
than  Les  Classiques  Franfais  (Putnams),  to 
which  additions  are  constantly  being  made. 
The  latest  of  these,  Rousseau's  La  NouveUe 
Helaise,  is  welcome — and  not  the  less  welcome 
because  it  is  an  abridged  edition.  Like  our 
prolix  old  novelist  Richardson,  Rousseau  is 
apt  to  go  on  to  no  end,  and  of  what  one  of 
his  important  .contributions  might  we  not 
say  with  Christopher  Sly,  *'  'T  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work,  would  't  were  done"?  As  to 
the  representative  importance  in  the  history 
of  literature  and  in  the  world  of  ideas  of  La 
Nouvelle  Heloise  there   can   be   no  question. 


And  besides,  it  is  a  work  especially  interesting 
to  English-speaking  people,  for  it  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  enthusiasm  for  things  Eng- 
lish of  eighteenth-century  France.  The  model 
which  has  inspired  the  book  is  English;  one 
of  the  principal  personages  is  English;  there 
is  a  perpetual  talk  of  English  manners  and 
morals  and  ideas;  and  finally  the  author  hails 
from  Geneva,  that  town  of  which  one  might 
say  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  has  some- 
thing about  it  that  is  English. 

This  work  of  Rousseau's  is  bound  in 
leather,  in  the  usual  green  and  gold  of  the 
Classiques  Frangais  Series. 


On  June  zath  Tom  Martin  and  J.  B.  Wood- 
ward of  St.  Louis  started  from  Green  River, 
Wyoming,  to  descend  the  Green  and  Colorado 
Rivers  in  a  specially  constructed  row-boat, 
over  the  course  followed  by  Major  Powell  in 
his  voyages  of  1869-187 2 — adventurous  voy- 
ages reported  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Dellen- 
baugh  in  his  volimies  The  Romance  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  A  Canyon  Voyage  (Put- 
nams). This  latest  party  is  provided  with 
a  copy  of  A  Canyon  Voyage,  to  use  as  a  guide- 
bcx>k.  It  will  be  some  months  before  the  de- 
scent can  be  entirely  accomplished. 


To  those  who  travel  much  by  sea  it  is  a 
source  of  constant  wonder  how  the  great 
steamships  are  successfully  piloted  across 
the  trackless  oceans.  How  a  simple  sight 
of  the  sun  enables  the  officers  to  fix  the  exact 
location  of  the  ship  is  a  mystery,  a  problem 
apparently  too  deep  for  the  ordinary  mind 
to  grasp.  Yet  navigation  is  comparatively 
simple  and  may  be  understood  by  any  one. 
For  those  who  wish  to  know  how  ships  are 
navigated  Professor  Poor's  book,  Nautical 
Science,  which  the  Putnams  will  publish  in 
the  autumn,  will  be  of  great  interest.  In  it 
are  explained  in  simple  untechnical  language, 
and  without  the  use  of  mathematics,  the 
astronomical  facts  and  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples upon  which   is  based   the  art  of  navi- 
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gation.  Not  only  is  the  book  of  valpe  to 
the  general  reader  but  also  to  the  practical 
navigator.  For  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
is  a  short  appendix  and  in  these  appendices 
are  to  be  fotind  the  mathematical  formulas 
and  the  necessary  astronomical  tables.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  tides  and  tidal  currents. 
Here  is  given  in  a  most  readable  form  a  popu- 
lar explanation  of  the  most  valtiable  researches 
of  our  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey..  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs  and 
with  diagrams. 

Ryland,  from  whose  rare  print,  "Lovelace 
in  Prison" — ^we  commend  this  picture  to  the 
reader's  attention — ^the  frontispiece  of  English 
Love  Lyrics  Old  and  New  (ed.  by  Horatio  S. 
Krans)  is  made,  was  a  talented  eighteenth- 
oentury  artist.  He  had  an  eye  for  beauty 
and  a  trained  hand,  and  was  appointed  en- 
graver to  George  III.  in  2762.  His  engrav- 
ings are  still  in  great  demand  by  print 
collectors.  This  artist's  handiness  with 
the  tools  of  his  craft  brought  him  a  double 
distinction:  it  won  him  a  place  in  the  realm 
of  art,  and  sent  him  to  the  gallows  in  1783 
for  forging  bills  of  exchange — a  notable  yet 
unsatisfactory  close  to  the  career  of  a  man 
of  parts.  The  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  for  an  ac- 
count of  Ryland's  life  and  work. 


The  crude  drawings  here  reproduced  are 
by  an  tmknown  hand.  They  represent  two 
striking  moments  in  this  artist's  career  and 
might  well  have  been  accepted  as  evidence 
of  a  pretty  wit  in  the  hard  eighteenth- 
century  world  from  which  Ryland  so  dismally 
departed.     The  first  drawing  is  a  rude  presen- 


This  drawing  UfSjT),  by  an  unkticwn  ka$td, 

npnsmiU  Ryland  at  work  upon  his 

Majtsty  G9orv  III* 


This  drawing  iiTSjt)  rtpr^smts  Rykmd^s 

sxtcusioH  for  forg/ny 

tation  of  the  artist  at  work  upon  his  Majesty 
George  III.;  the  second  represents  graphically 
the  artist  in  the  article  of  death.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  gallows  is  composed  of  the 
artist's  palette,  his  pencil,  and  his  brush— a 
dainty  device  on  the  part  of  the  anonymous 
draughtsman. 

m 

Prom  the  Journal  of  Education,  June  3, 
1909,  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting  these  words 
regarding  Mr.  C.  A.  Conant's  Modem  Banks 
of  Issue  (Putnam) : 

It  would  be  of  incalctilable  value  for  every 
teacher  to  spend  a  few  evenings  in  looking 
through  this  treasure  house  of  information, 
that  he  might  know  something  of  the  mar- 
velous unfolding  of  the  banking  business. 
Every  public  litSaiy  will  have  the  book,  and 
every  teacher  should  take  it  out  .and  look  it 
through  carefully. 
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By  K-ATHMHINE  M.  ABBOTT 


OLD  PATHS  &  LEGENDS 

OF  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  BORDER 

CONNECTICUT— DEERFIELD--BERKSHIRE 


Si9e  6x8  in. 


OLD  PATHS  &  LEGENDS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

THE  EASTERN  COAST 


Two  voiutnes,  800  each  containing  nmarly  Two  Hundrmd 

Original  Illustrations  and  a  Map 

Two  oolumos  in  a  box,  $7.00,  net,  or  boxed  separately, 

each,  $3,50  net. 


i  i  kT  home  on  every  inch  of  New  England  ground,  familiar  with  all  the  legends  clustering 
l\  about  its  historic  places.  Miss  Abbott  has  written  a  sort  of  glorified  guide-book,  in 
which  pictures  largely  replace  dry  descriptive  detail,  while  the  spirit  of  each  scene  is 
caught  by  some  bit  of  vivid  remembrance,  some  anecdote  that  imparts  a  living  interest.  Every 
step  is  enlivened  by  pleasant  chat.  Indeed,  Miss  Abbott  is  one  of  the  roost  entertaining  of 
cicerones  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  informed,  whether  one  be  intent  upon  taking  trips  from  Boston 
to  points  of  interest  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  or  prefer  the  less 
costly  and  more  comfortable  equivalent  of  fireside  travels.  Her  book  is  just  the  thing.  It  is 
beautifully  made  and  lavishly  illustrated  with  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  places  visited." 

Pittsburg  Gazette, 


i  i  ^npOWN  by  town,  we  are  taken  through  some  of  the  most  fascinating  localities  in  these 

i     States,  while  the  eye  is  pleased  with  well-printed  half-tone  productions  of  photographs^/       p.ic. 
of  ancient  houses,  beautiful  bits  of  scenery,  historical  sites,  typical  country  lanes,  ^r    O.  P.  Pur- 
trees,  monuments,  and  scenes  of  modern  life.*' — The  Outlook.  ^r      •'a***»  Sons, 

r  87  &  ag  W.  a3d 

St.,  New  York: 
Please  send   me  a 

Return  the  Coupon  for  Free  lUvstrated  Circular       ^  "^"^  "^  "  oid  Patkt 

Legends     of 


and 
England,*^ 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS. 

Name. 

LONDON  Xaddress.. 


NEW  YORK 
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SKINMP 


MIMDS 

cleansed  Purified  and 
Beautified  by 

omcuKASoAr 

The  constant  use  of  Cuticura 
Soap,  assisted  when  necessary  by 
Cuticura  Ointment,  not  only  pre- 
serves, purifies  and  beautifies  the 
skin,  scalp,  hair  and  hands,  but 
prevents  clogging  of  the  pores, 
the  common  cause  of  pimples, 
blackheads,  inflammation,  irrita- 
tion, redness  and  roughness,  and 
other  unwholesome  conditions. 
All  whodelight  in  a  clear  skin,  soft, 
white  hands,  a  clean,  wholesome 
scalp  and  live,  glossy  hair,  will  find 
that  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment 
realize  every  expectation. 

eoM  tnreiODDt  tMworid.    Dcpou- L«DdoD.  H, 

IlL  B.  To)J!li^'co*r8'rtoer!*i°iliiL,  sf'K.PinC 
Galcuitft;  caihiL  Honi  Kou  Druf  Co.;  J&pu. 
Uinin-Ltd.,  TDHi>:BO.AttMi.I.wiSDB.  Lid.,^pl> 
Toon,  ete.;  (I  8.  A,.  Poller  Dni«  *  ClMBi.  Corp. 
8«»  Pntii,  133  Cotambw  Ave..  Boiiton. 


Amerlca'a  Beat 


FOR    FINE    CORRESPONDENCE 

<»  TOR 
GENERAL   BUSINESS    USES 

WHITING 
PAPERS 

ARE  STANDARD 


One  <A  the  cboicctt  papen  evci  made,  voA 
one  that  it  voy  nmilar  n  texture  and  surface 
to  the  statiofieiy  mod  in  favor  among  people 
d  social  prommence  abroad,  b 

Whiting's  No.  t  Extra 

It  has  a  highly  glazed  surface  on  w^iich  die 
writing  ihows  to  (peat  advantage.  The 
stock  used  is  of  the  finest  grade.  Any  ptf- 
son  who  likes  a  smooth  finished  paper  of 
siQKrfative  quality  wiD  find  the  No.  1  Ejdra 
eminently  taWactoiy. 


WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

New  York,       Chlcnco,       Philadelphia,        Boataa 


When  you  ihinli  of  Writing  ll^nk  of 
WHITING 


IbUA 

-QREEN  AND  YELLOW- 


H 
? 


FiDELrrroiciiiiiiflmGD. 


FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDEHT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BURGLARY 


OF  NEW  YORK 

'.  SEWARD.  Prci 


This  Compuy  bag  hr^B  euimitd  !■  Ihe  Hv^nl  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES  ol  laaniaDcc  lor  Ihlrty-thntE  yur>,  anil  bu  bnlll  up  dndnallr  and 
prnileaUr  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Ila  aanoal 
IBCOBC  Iron  premliiaii  Is  over  SIX  MILLION  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS.  It.  bnalnc  ■■  prolccled  by  aa»ls  ol  over  NINE  MILLION  THREE 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS.  InclndW  an  niiEanicd  prenlDB  reserve 
ot  over  THREE  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  and  a  ■peclal 
reserVEBdalail  conllDdeol  claims  ol  over  ONE  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED  THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS.  II  has  paid  OVER  THIRTY  MILLIONS  Id  Us  policy-holders 
lor  LOSSES.  Its  conalul  cllort  la  Id  JIvi  Us  cllcala  ddI  only  INSURANCE 
iBdenalty,  bol  pronpl  and  ellecUve  INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 


INSUBANCB  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL,    $1,000,000.00 


SURPLUS  $2,571,734.28 


DUUONT  CLARKE, 


DIRECTORS! 

bo.  McCULLOUQK, 


FRANK  L.YHAN,  ALEXANDER  E.  Onk,  W.  BML.BN  ROOSEVELT, 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 
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Conservatory 

OF  MUSIC 


GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  DIRBCTOK. 

School  Year  Bsglra  September  16, 1009. 

BTerywhere  recognlied  u  the  larent  Mid  best  equipped  Kbool  of  miulo  In  the  world.    Its 

^mplete  organlE&Uon.  Ita  Impoelng  Conservatory  buEldlDg  and  Bplsadld  equipment,  and  the  new 

wlaence  bulldiai  ofTer  eiceptlonal  racllltlea  for  itudents.     EVery  department  under  ■peclsl 

__utera.     The  reciprocal   relation*   eatabllihed  with  Harvard   UnlTeralv  aOtod   puplla  ipecial 

advantacea  for  lilerory  atudy. 

Owing  to  Ihe  praclleai  training  ot  Btndeoia  Id  out  Normal  Departmeot.  graduatca  are  ranch  In 
demand  as  teachers  and  mualduu. 

>  privlleKe  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recllals,  the  opportunities  or  ensemble  practice  and  ap- 
B     -'""-— ^Sllita'.ch^"''""        """"  '       '■■"•'""''     "'         "•  "■"         '""■"' 


Reside 


pearing  b 


idaliraaao 
■rshlpe  a* 


latlons  are  Invaluable  advantages  U 


mualo  student. 


GRAND  OPERA  SCHOOL 


This    school    gives  a  prattleal  training   for    Grand    Opera  In 

I,. 1.... — _  itage  managers  and  ropelfti '" ■■"  "'  * 

wl  voung  Americans  will  ha 

House  when  the^  demonstrate  sufflclent  ahiUtv. 


this  Opera  School  von 

TT ,  when  they  demonstrate  Bufflclent  ahil 

lee  epeii  far  reaUtnilsa  Heriember  I 
i^  partitmlarM  and  year  booky  odtlmi 


_. refular  prol . 

staff  or  the  BosUm  Opera  House.   Through 

the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  debut  In  the  Boaton  Opera 


BALPH  I.  Jm^ITDKBa, 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  ?„"1jr;i 

•ichiwl  near  Chlcaeo.  where  the  American  boy  la  taught 
li.iw  to  become  a  gixid  American  citlr«n.  We  educate  the 
"hole  boy.     Send  for  prospeotus,  and  come  to  see  us. 

NOBLE  HILL,  Prln,,  WOODSTOCK.  ILL. 


PACKARD 

MEANS  THOROUGH 

In  everything  pertaining  to  Business  Eitucation. 
Commercial  and  Stenographic  Couises.  Individual 
Instruction.  Enter  alany  lime  without  disadvantage. 
Send  far  calahgui  P. 

riFTY.FIBST  YEAB 

Packard  Commercial  School 

Poarih  Aveaae  ■■<■  23d  Stnet.  New  York 


»  EVENING  SESSIONS 
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'The  World's  Best  Table  Water" 


»-.  r^,.  .„  ;.;'^^«:*/.~,-;z';l-''-.;y™''S?£';fi;<!'s^iiA;ft_1s;'»a 


>/i«>a.     BtanlifmU*  ^-iund  und  illuUmlid 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS  i:;rr„i.„„u.. 

"  (or  your  proteccioB. 

Wood  RpUon  Tin  l^allen  ot  -iBiprowa."  "■>»« 
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REAL  PARISIAN   LIFE 


Cvld  Msdal  on  ■■» r.  »Hntl 


PAUL  De  KOCK 


SHORT  PASCINATtna 


io')ioin^ff^tiA."ri^,VMimt~'m^^ii^ 


Celebrated   Hats 
The  Dunlap  Silk  Umbrella 


Accredited  Agencies  In  all  Principal  Cities 
of  the  World 


French  Lick 
V       West  Baden  Springs 

At  thcK  springs  you  can  Bel  ■new  leue  of  life — perfect  re»t — health— and  bmffi- 
cial  recreation.    Here  are  the  famous  curative  walcra— unsurpaa9e<'  '      "' 
ment  ol  Kidney,  Liver  and  Stomacb  diiordera.    These  water:  poi 
piopertiea  unequaled  even  by  the  most  noted  health  resoi^s  "acroas  tl 


-e  ideal.    A  few  weel 


.    The  hotel  ac- 
1  thia  "home  of 


MDNON  ROUTE 


;      Only   nine  hours  : 
Cincimiali— Ihrec 

Very  Low  Rates  Now 

WriU  today  for  interesting  descriotive  booklet. 

1.  P.  COCKRELL.  A.  G.  F.  A.      PRANK  ].  BEE 

I.  E.  TAYLOR,  Gen.  M|Er.  G«'l.  Pa<««a«er  At 

CHICAGO 
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WHEN  YOU  WERE  ENGAGED 

THE  YOUNG  LADY 

r RECEIVED  ALMOST  DAILYABOXOFl 


HDW  OFTEN  NOW  DOES  YOURi 

WIFE  RECEIVE  A  BOX 

OF  THE  PUREST  AND  BESTi 

CANDIES  IN  THE 

WORLD 


TRY  A  BOX  OF 

"MV  FAVORITES' 

NUTTED  CHOCOLATES  ONLY.  ] 

SOLD  AT  OUR  RETAIL  STORES.! 

AND  BY  SALES  AGENTS 

EVERYWHERE. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 

BROADWAY  AT  64TH  STREET 


Station,  53d  Stmt  Elavt 


Near  Depots. 
Shops,  antl 
Cenlral  Park 
Ntttitr  and  nr«pra«f 

strictly  Pint  Clan 

t2.50  witli  liath, 

Alt   Haitlvood    noom 


EmllFHt   Re 


HAir  P.  ITIMtH,  Fonnarly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
1.  ).  IIIIHAM.  Porineriy  with  llolet  Wootiward 

Oaly  Ney  York  Hotel  wiaJowtcreeatd  ibrougbmjt 
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Attention! 
Brain  Workers 


Do  you  know  that  three  hours  of  hard  brain 
work  destroys  more  tissue  than  does  a  day 
of  manual  labor  ?  Are  you  insuring  against 
this  or  will  you  be  an  old  man  or  woman 
at  forty  ? 

vaust  Extract 

made  from  rich  barley  malt  and  choicest 
hops,  is  a  liquid  food  of  highly  restorative 
body  and  brain-building  value.  To  the  over* 
worked  and  worn-out  man  or  woman  it  is  a 
source  of  new  strength,  energy  and  vitality. 


Order  a  Dozen  from  Your  Local  Dmggbt 

Upon  It  Betng  Pabtt 


12 


^thtnturM"  MHt  /tm  on  rtqusst, 

PABST  EXTRACT  CO. 
4  MihvaokM^Wb. 


DO  you  want  to  spend  an  agreeable  hour  in  the 
most  deUshtful  way  imaginable?  Do  you 
want  to  hear  Caniao  or  Calve,  Farrar  or 
Tetrazzin].  Melba  or  Sootti  sing  for  you  without  a 
peon's  cost  > 

Then  visit  our  VICTOR  showrooms  this  morning 
before,  between,  oi  after  shopping.  We  will  play  any 
record  you  select — every  one,  if  you  wish. 

Only  by  hearing  the  VICTOR  and  viewing  this, 
the  largest  and  finot  gathering  of  machines  in  New 
York,   can  vou  realize   how   empty   is   the   home 

without    a    VICTOR.     Free  Delivery  to  all  parti  U.  S. 

A    '*VIGTOB*'    FOB    EVEBY    PUBSE 

Drmonstratlon  j^ladly  given  at  our  Staowroomi 

LANDAY       BROS. 

Our  Only  Two  Stores  i 

400  Plfth  Ave.  ^        «...    27  W.  34th  Street 

(Opposite  Tlflany's)  New  York    Same  Side  as  McCreery'i 


has  the  following  claims  to    your 

attention : 
It    stretches  —  but    does    not    stay 

stretched. 
It  fits  the  figure  like  a  glove,  but 

without  strain. 
It   is  durable,  and  washes  without 

loss  of  quality. 
,It  is  superior  in  design  and  finish. 
It  comes  in  colors  or  plain,  two-piece 

or  union  suit,  in  cotton,  silk-lisle, 

wool,  or  cotton  and  wool. 


This 


Trade 
Mark 


Prevents  Substitution 

You  can  get  it  at  most  any  reliable 

dealers. 
It  proves  its  "style"  on  inspection. 
No  other  fabric  has  the  same   live 

elasticity. 
Patents  in  nine  countries  protect  our 

"  spring-needle "     machines,     and 

the  courts  sustain  our  claim  against 

infringement. 
Quality  considered,  the  price  is  low. 

Usually  selling  for  $i.oo,  $i  50, 

$2.cx),   and    $2.50    per    garment, 

according  to  goods. 

We  should  like  to  send  you  our 
booklet   sustaining  these   points. 

Cooper  Manufacturing  Co., 

Bennington,  Vermont. 


PUTNAM'S  AND  THE  READER 


fall  P«)i)ttn90 


3ji)**+v*%»-twis    SftaHantvti  fepaitment 
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HORSE. 
POWER 


$1600 


The  Sensation  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace  Show 

■Mrita;. —      , 

■re  to  be  cUnoi  aiiiona  ibe  highot  pade  ci 
taottcf  for  on  uitoiDot>uc  unb]  vdu  hmve  aa{ 
Tully  high  gnde  ca>  it  the  rignl  price. 

Aik  your  tleala  if  he  wili  give  3^x1  ■ 
CT  of  the  foUovnns  demowoiu  Moi  powa 

MSI600. 

FoiB  cyUnda,  forty  frane-powa  ntolor. 
CyLmclai  uit  id  pui,  cooled  by  witei 


"  TWENTY  " 


THE    OAKLAND 

20  a.  F.  Tonrla^   Car  or   RmtdatM. 

512S0 
SO  H.   P.   RauboBt.  SIZOO 
A  hudBme  appeariDg  car  with  itrai^t 
lioe  dedgn  oi  bod;,  with  iDOtot  undo'  the 
hood,  having  a  Aaight  line  ihafl  drive  dnct 
(orsiaitei.  Thetwocrlindavaliul motor 
I'-balauclDadevii 
riyaoMByitiutct 
omnei.    Id  lad  *  ruiu  witli  leu  nMitioD 
and  iKHae  than  many  of  tlie  che^>ei  four 
cylindef  CMfcand  forefliciaicyirfitmceM>d 
ecooomy  of  opaatioo  it  ii  ue  greateal  lilde 
car  to  be  liad  to-day. 

The  "Twenty"  hai  IM-bch  wheel 
baK.  WeUit.  ITOOIbi.  Shaft  drive, 
32' i3-l/2<frontvidrea(tire«.  TlwrntO' 
•ypboD  qntem  of  cooliog  with  fas  in  By 
wheel,    vertical    tube     radiator.      Brakei 

of  reu  wheeU.  TranHniaioo  of  •  nipmoi 
planetvy  type,  two  ipeedi  farwaid  and 
reverie  without  a  lin^  adjuiliiiefit  erct 
peceiiary  or  ponible. 

An  Oakland  "Twcniy"  Secured  a  rerfccl  Score  In  the  lOOS 
Glldden  Tonr,  doing  all  thai  any  highs  priced  cat  accompliihed  in  that  Mvere  tot  of 
atfomobiie  comtrudnn. 

The  alroaleat  ardnBcnt  In  {aw  of  the  OAKLAND  la  mat  an  mach  that  It  olf«ra 
all  thai  w>  hav>  atatad  aliova  at  a  prtca   Ibat  dcflea   coBpetltlaa.   bnt  the  naay 

naalai  aaalmca  dlvta^  addad  ■adafadloa  as  each  day  II  p'arlorma  Ita  work  wtUi 
faltblBlaaaa  and  reliability  that  wlaa  reinact  and  adaHraHoa  fmn  all. 

Call  aad  M  na  dapionatrata  Iba  anparlorlly  of  tha  OAKLAND  In  yoa 

SHEPHERD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

1 785  Broadway.  New  York.  Faetorf  1  Foaliac,  Mkblgm. 


4  and  1.2' Bore.  3<  )tK>^ 
Straight  line  diafi  drive.   1 12'  vhtA 
baae,  34'  by  4*  lirea  froitf  and  rear. 

Sliding  gear  aelectiTe  type  tranimiwion. 
Thtee  qieedi  forward  and  revsie. 

3  oil  lampt,  2  Urge  ga*  keadli^ita. 

Generator,  hoin  and  complete  tool  kit. 

OAKLANDS  are  dedgned  thmq^wal 
byMr.AlanwnP.Biuh.  For  dmplkky, 
BCccMibilky  andeficieocy  the  OAK1.AND 
"  40  "  B  unrivalled  among  ait  four  cylinder 
CDOitructioni,  and  for  hill  climbi^  and 
ecnsal  road  ability  you  muit  pay  umoit 
double  it>  price  to  procure  itt  equal. 

The  OAKLAND  it  made  with  lour. 
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We  Seek  the  Advertisers 

Who  Want  Light 


We  seek  mail  order  advertisers  who 
are  anxious  for  a  way  to  reduce  their  sell- 
ing costs. 

We  seek  general  advertisers  who  want 
to  find  ways  to  get  more  results  for  their 
money. 

We  seek' the  wise  men — ^the  good  busi- 
ness men — ^the  men  who  want  actual 
proofs. 

We  will  tell  these  men  how,  with  ab- 
solute certainty,  to  pick  out  the  agent 
who  can  outsell  the  rest. 


We  appeal  for  good  business  methods 
in  advertising — such  as  you  apply  outside. 

Employ  salesmen-in-print  on  just  the 
same  basis  as  you  employ  salesmen-in-per- 
son. 

Accept  no  unproved  boasts.  Sign  no 
contracts.  Put  it  up  to  the  men  to  make 
good. 

That  is  the  only  way  to  place  men  on 
their  mettle — to  keep  them  at  constant 
white  heat. 

Cling  to  them  as  long  as  no  other  men 
can  outsell  them.  But  always  leave  room 
to  give  the  better  man  a  show. 


Advertising  has  not  been  largely  done 
on  that  basis. 

The  advertising  agent  has  demanded  a 
contract,  binding  the  advertiser  for  from 
one  to  three  years. 

The  contract  was  blindly  made — ^made 
before  the  agent  had  started  to  show  re- 
sults. 

Then,  if  the  agent  fell  down,  the  ad- 
vertiser found  himself  tied  to  a  failure. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  quit. 


We  have  abandoned  contracts. 

No  client  of  ours  binds  himself  to  re- 
main with  us.  None  states  how  much  he 
will  spend. 

We  abide  by  results. 

If  any  agent  can  prove  the  po^^ver  to 
outsell  us,  our  client  is  free  to  go. 


But  we  urge  the  demanding  of  actual 
proofs. 

Any  agent  who  can  outsell  another  can 
prove  it  beyond  any  question. 

He  can  prove  it  without  asking  you  for 
any  commitment.  He  can  prove  it,  if  you 
wish,  while  most  of  yom:  advertising  still 
goes  through  other  channels. 

We  shall  welcome  the  time  when  ad- 
vertisers in  general  awake  to  this  fact, 
and  employ  it. 


There  is  a  way  to  prove  if  your  adver- 
tising can  bring  better  results  than  now. 

There  is  a  way  to  know  if  any  agent 
can  outsell  the  one  you  employ. 

The  way  is  easy,  and  the  result  some- 
times has  proved  to  be  worth  a  fortune. 

If  you  are  interested,  simply  write  us: 
"Please  explain  the  way." 

Lord  &  Thomas 

Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Outdoor 
ADVERTISING 

Second  National  Bank  Bufldins 
Fifth  Ave.  and  Twenty-eifirhth  St.,  New  Yoffc 

Tnide  BldfiTM  67  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
Address  either  office.  Tliej  are  eoiudly  cqripped. 


PUTNAM'S     MAGAZINE 


PUTNAM'S    MAGAZINE 


